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Is there some supernatural force which man 
occasionally glimpses but cannot understand? The five 
strange'incidents related here give food for thought 


My Psychic 

By Ruth Montgomery 


N early everyone can recall a 
hunch that came true, a 
dream that seemed to fore- 
tdl an event, or an occasion on’ 
which he apparendy picked up an¬ 
other’s thought wave. Has a friend 
ever telephoned just as you were 
about to dial his number? Have you 
ever thought of* someone you 
haven’t seen for years, only to en¬ 
counter him'later that day? Oc¬ 
casionally, a person experiences an 

Ruth MohrreomRY, a weU-knowh Ameri¬ 
can new^aper columnist, has been interest 
in psychK phenomena for many years, A 
Gift of Prophecy, her story ci the famous 
Jeane Dixon's uhcatmiiy aiccurate ability to 
^omdict the future, was Book Supolemdit 
Reader's Digest lor September 1905. ~ 


Friends 


incident of such dramatic impact 
that he canilot thereafter^ question 
. the existence of sonic poyverml force 
that man does not yet understand. 

On a rainy January night in 1943* 
the wife of U.S.-Army General 
Nathan Twining was asleep at 
home in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
when a sound **like a thunderclap*’ 
awakened her. 

Opening her eyes, she **saw” her 
husband standing at the foot of the 
bed, although she knew that he was 
half-way round the world, coth- 
manding the U*S. Thirteenth Air 
Force in the Facific, 

**{ saw Nate’s fach and hands 
dearly,” she recalls^^^fAs I watched, 
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his fii\gers lost their grip on the foot¬ 
board of the bed, and he gradually 
disappeared. The experience was so 
eerie that the hair literally stood up 
on the nape of my neck.” 

Three days later, Mrs. Twining 
received official notification that her 
husband was missing at sea. His 
plane had come down on the night 
of her vision. But six days after the 
vision General Twining was spotted 
on a life raft and rescued from the 
stormy Pacific. 

He knew nothing of his wife’s 
strange experience, hut in his first 
letter to her after the ordeal, he 
wrote that just before the crash 
landing, he clearly “saw” her look¬ 
ing in at him through the rain. 

Psychic experiences seem more 
revalcnt during wartime, perhaps 
ecause of the strong emotional link 
between those facing danger and 
their families ,at home. Mrs. U. 
Alexis Johnson, wife of the present 
U.S. Ambassador to Japan, had 
a psychic experience in 1942. Be¬ 
cause of gathering war clouds, the 
family was evacuated late in 1940 
from Mukden, Manchuria, where 
Johnson was U.S. consul. Johnson 
himself stayed on until the Japanese 
arrested him; meanwhile, Mrs. 
Johnson was living at Laguna 
Beach in California. 

At 9.50 p.m*. on June 8, 1942, an 
inner voice told Mrs. Johnson to go 
at once to a neighbour’s home and 
listen to his shortwave radio. Mrs. 
Johnson rushed to her neighbour’s 
JO 
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and asked to hear the Japanese- 
language broadcasts. 

The station came in clearly just as 
a Japanese announced, “An Ameri¬ 
can official: Mr. U. Johnson.” A 
hush descended over the room as a 
familiar voice spoke across the air¬ 
waves : “This is U. Alexis Johnson. 
If anyone hears this, please contact 
my wife, Patricia, in Laguna Beach, 
California, with this message: I am 
well and hope to be exchanged by 
way of Lourcn90 Marques, Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. I send my love 
to my wife and three children.” 

Two months later, Johnson sailed 
home with the first prisoners repa¬ 
triated by Japan. 

Helen Sioussat, who for years 
headed the public relations^ depart¬ 
ment of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was dining with her old 
friend Bernard Baruch one evening 
in the autumn of 1944. Wendell 
Willkie, the 1940 Republican Presi¬ 
dential nominee, was in hospital at 
the time and Baruch wondered 
aloud how he was getting on. Helen 
suddenly found herself saying, “Oh, 
he’s dying, he’s dying.” 

So powerful was her inner 
prompting that she refused to cheer 
up, even when her host checked 
with the newspapers and reported 
that Willkie was much improved. 
“I know he’s dying,” Helen said, 
and because she was too concerned 
to concentrate on their gin runimy 
game after dinneiv she went home 
early. She had hardly fallen asleep 
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when the phone rang. It was 
Baruch, calling to tell her that Wen¬ 
dell Willkie had just died. 

Mental telepathy is sometimes 
acute in times of emergency. Two 
sisters, members of a prominent 
Washington family, were at home 
alone one day when a hospital offi¬ 
cial rang to say that a man had been 
brought in unconscious after a road 
accident. “He has no identification 
on him,” the caller said, “but he 
spoke your father’s name. Can you 
come over right away?”*' 

Jane and Virginia, as we shall call 
them, quickly hailed a cab. During 
the drive to the hospital Jane silently 
prayed, “Dear Lord, don!t let it be 
Freddie,” while Virginia kept silent¬ 
ly repeating, “Don’t let it be Jack.” 

At the hospital, they found that 
the injured,man was employed by 
their father. When they returned 
home, the telephone was ringing. 
Jane answered it and heard her 
brother Freddie ask, “Are you all 
right? I was out on the tractor, 
when I heard your voice calling. I 
looked everywhere, but couldn’t see 
you so I decided to check. Are you 
in trouble?” 

Severely shaken,she told him why 
she had been silently repeating his 
name. A few minutes later, the tele¬ 
phone rang again. This time it was 
the other brother. Jack, asking if 
anything had happened to Virginia. 
“I was nying to Richmond when 1 
heard her call me repeatedly/* he 
explained. **It was so vivid I turned 


straight back to Washington.” 

Each brother had heard the voice 
that had been silendy repeating his 
name. 

There have been many instances 
of dreams that foretell the future, 
but the strangest I have encountered 
among my friends came to Mrs. Vir¬ 
ginia Mixsell when she was living in 
Paris before the war. On the morn¬ 
ing of August 24, 1939, she awoke 
from a deep sleep, sobbing into her 
illow. Mrs. Mixsell then told her 
usband about this dream: 

“For some unaccountable reason 
I was raging with anger as I rushed 
up the stairs to our flat and rang the 
bell. The door was opened by a 
strange man, who looked extremely 
guilty and kept rubbing his hands 
together. He was short, had dark 
curly hair, and was wearing sports 
clothes. * , 

“He ushered me ilnto ray own flat 
as if I were a prospective tenant. 
I thought to myself, ‘How dare he 
behave like that, when this is my 
flat and my furniture! ’ But instead 
of seeing my green-and-white flow¬ 
ered covers on the sofa and chairs, 
I noticed that the furniture was 
covered with sheets, as if the 
owner had been away. In the centre 
of the room was a trunk. Then I 
woke up with a horrible sense of 
foreboding.” 

That day, Mrs. Mixsell and her 
14-year-old son, David, sailed for 
America. Almost immediately after 
diey docked in New York, war 
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broke dut in Europe, and Mrs. Mix- 
sell could not return to France. In 
1944, David joined the Army; he 
was later killed in action. 

When the war ended, Mrs. Mix- 
sell returned to France, where she 
sought to regain possession of her 
Paris flat. It had been appropriated 
by an American colonel who, reluc¬ 
tant to move out, eluded her calls. 
Eventually he set a date when she 
could see her flat. By the time she 
reached the building she was so 
angry that, disregarding the lift, she 
ran up the stairs and rang the bell. 

“The door was opened by the 
colonel, who looked decidedly guil¬ 
ty,” Mrs. Mixsell recalls. ‘‘But what 
stunned me was that this was the 
same man I had seen in my dream 
six years before. He was short, had 
curly dark hair, and was dressed in 
sports clothes instead of uniform. 
Whei> he, began rubbing his hands 
together like the man in the dream, 

I was so startled that I brushed past 
him into the sitting-room—and 


nearly fainted! My grecn-antkwhitc 
loose covers had been laundered so 
many times during the war that 
they had lost their shape and faded 
white. They actually resembled 
sheets. And in the centre of the 
room stood a trunk! ” 

At last, she understood the reason 
for the despondency and tears that 
had accompanied the dream. Before 
it could become a reality, her only 
son would die. 

I DO NOT pretend to understand the 
mysterious laws that govern such 
experiences. I do believe, however, 
that these psychic talents, like all 
others, were bestowed on man in 
order to be used and developed. 

Just as the twentieth century 
marks a momentous breakthrougn 
in man’s exploration of outer space, 
so I believe that the next century 
will open similar doors to an ex¬ 
tensive exploration of the human 
mind—the last great uncharted 
frontier for man’s curiosity. 


Excerpts from ”A Search for the Truth," 

O 1966, 1967, by Ruth Mmtgomery. This materUd also appeared in Ladies' Home Journat 


First Impressions 

When I took my six-year-old to her first circus, her eyes grew wide as 
she watched the tightrope artist. “Isn’t it exciting to see the lady run 
across that little wire.?” I said. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “there is a wire? I thought she was walking on air!” 

—B. F. L. 

A LITTLE girl, who had just returned from her first visit to a circus, was 
still full of excitement when her mother asked her how she liked it. “Oh, 
Mummy 1 ” she exclaimed. “If you went once you’d never be satisfied with 
church again i” — 



[OHN GUNTHER REPORl’S 
FROM INSIDE BRAZIL 

The well-known author 
of seven **Inside"* books has 
just completed his eighth—^ 

**Inside South America."* 

Here is an extract: a 
penetrating study of the 
spectacular country which 
could becofne one of the 
world"s greatest nations 

By John Gunther 



M ultiform, variegated, pro¬ 
digious, Brazil is one of 
the most spectacular of 
countries. The fifth largest nation in 
the world, it is packed with unique 
characteristics. It was once a mon¬ 
archy, alone among South American 
countries, and is Pgrtuguese-speak- 
ing— 3 l legacy from its three cen¬ 
turies of Portuguese rule. A republic 
today, it gained independence 
without warfare, and has never had 
a revolution marked by serious 
bloodshed. With its 22 states and 32 
cities of 100,000 people or more, it is 
the only country in South America 
capable of becoming a ^leat power. 

^ Brazil is fabulouslv nch^tne first 


nation in the world in coffee pro¬ 
duction, second in maize,, cane 
sugar and cocoa. It has i 5 per cent 
of the world’s forest and one-third 
of the total world reserves of iron 
ore, plus enormous wealth in otlicr 
minerals. 

Yet only five per cent of its arable 
land is under cultivation. The 
country is 50 per cent illiterate; aver¬ 
age income is less than Rs. 1,500 a 
year; infant mortality is appalling. 

Why should a country so rich & 
so poor.^ Brazil has tnany problems, 
but one of the most compelling is 
the development of its vast inland 
plateau, parts of which have never 
oeen exolored and still contain 
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natives'as primitive as Stone Age 
man. Economic troubles, including 
a ravaging inflation, play their part, 
as do feudal patterns, derived from 
the old colonial heritage, which 
would seem to make land reform 
imperative. 

With 14 ,000 miles of continuous 
land frontier, Brazil borders on every 
other South American country ex¬ 
cept Ecuador and Chile. Its moun¬ 
tains are, as the Brazilians say, all 
in the wrong place. An escarpment 
which hugs the coast has hampered 
penetration and development from 
the beginning of the country’s his¬ 
tory. Since more than 70 per cent 
of the people live in a narrow strip 
on the fringe of the Atlantic, some 
must ultimately be taken off this 
edge of the sea, where they cling like 
periwinkles, and settled inland. 
Aerial surveys of the virginal in¬ 
terior* are^ being made,‘but the chief 
recent frontier development is the 
new capital, Brasilia, which cost 
Rs. 450 crores and looks like a city 
out of science fiction. 

Lying 750 miles north-west of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brasilia replaced Rio as 
the federal capital in i960. In 1956, 
the area had three settled inhabi¬ 
tants; today there are something like 
350,000. All the first building 
materials, even cement and steel, 
had to be brought in by air. The city 
is laid out in the shape of an aircraft; 
perhaps the most controversial 
building there is the cathedral, 
which, Duilt underground, symbol¬ 
izes the catacombs. All that one sees 
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exposed on top is a huge crown of 
metal thorns. 

Still violently criticized, Brasilia 
is called “a Dali-esque nightmare,” 
“a robot capital.” Many citizens 
suffer from a disease wryly called 
Brasiliaitis, a form of depression 
caused by the stark landscape and 
the sameness of the giant blocks 
where officials are housed. Yet it 
would be impossible to turn the 
clock back on Brasilia now. For 
many Brazilians, it symbolizes the 
unappreciated greatness of the 
country—and hope for the future. 

With more than 80 million people 
—about half the population of South 
America—Brazil is the eighth most 
populous country in the world. It is 
also a young country; half its people 
are under 18, and the rate of popu¬ 
lation growth, 3*4 per cent, is ex¬ 
travagantly high. Demographers 
predict 200 million by the year 
2000! 

When people say that there are 
“two” Brazils, they mean that the 
North-East still has its special 
homogeneity. This is the area of 
feudalism, poverty to starvation 
point, and incipient unrest. The 
region has 25 million people, almost 
a third of the nation, and so serious 
is the lack of rain that it is some¬ 
times called the “Polygon of 
Drought.” 

Plans for the relief of this de¬ 
pressed area are an old story: in 
1877, a drought capsed no fewer 
than 300,000 deaths, and the gove^- 
ment has been studying the problem 
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Rio de Janeiro, BraziPs largest harbour, with Sugar Loaf Mountain towering over the bay 


ever since. Infant mortality goes as 
high as 8o per cent; life expectancy 
among the ftagelados, the “beaten 
ones,” is under 40 years; 50 per cent 
of the urban labour force is unem¬ 
ployed. Still, the region has intense 
local patriotism. “Half the people of 
Sao Paulo are foreign-born,” they 
say. “Up here we’re all Brazilians.” 

Sao Paulo, called by its proud citi¬ 
zens “the locomotive which pulls 
the rest of Brazil,” has a population 
of 5-25 million. Here is the heart of • 
Brazilian industry, the largest agglu¬ 
tination of industrial and financial 
power in the Western Hemisphere 
p^itside the United States, 
yin the south is the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul, with its gattcho 


(cowboy) quality, catde culture and 
solid, stolid atmosphere. The capital, 
P6rto Alegre, has the higTiest liter¬ 
acy rate in Brazil. Large numbers 
of Italians and Germans live here 
on well-tended family-size farms. 

Minas Gerais, the great state of 
the central plateau which is almost 
as vital to the country as Sao Paulo, 
has as its capital Belo Horizonte 
(Beautiful Horizon), a spick-and- 
span, lively modern metropolis With 
a population of 800,000. Built in 
1895, it is, like BrasOia, an artificial 
creation; the streets are laid out like 
^kes in a wheel. This city is the 
f^us of Brazil’s mineral wealth. 

Best-known of Brazilian cities to 
foreigners is Rio de Janeiro, one of 

3S 
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the most beautiful cities in the 
world. Here stand such spectacular 
outcroppings as Sugar Loaf and 
Corcovado, on top of which rises a 
celebrated figure of Christ, illumina¬ 
ted at night. Stunning beaches, in¬ 
cluding world-famous Copacabana, 
stretch for five or six miles. And no¬ 
where else is the contrast between 
rich and poor more dramatic. Rising 
immediately behind the incompa¬ 
rable harbour and handsome apart¬ 
ment buildings are some of the most 
revolting slums on earth—the fave- 
las, which hold a quarter of Rio’s 
nearly 4 million population. Here 
are miserable huts built out of tin 
cans, hunks of stone and cardboard. 
Ironically, they have the best views 
in the city, yet filth and flies are 
everywhere. 

Brazilians are charming, optimis¬ 
tic, pliable, tolerant, generous—and 
the friendliest people on*earth. They 


are also sloppy. The visitor to 
Brazil soon mscovers that this is a 
country in which nothing quite 
works or fits. A favourite word is 
bagun^a, which means a “mess” or 
“disorder.” Hotel stationery is too 
big for its “matching” envelope. 
Trains puff on five different gau^s. 
Traffic jams are so convulsed mat 
the police can barely cope. If a car 
is improperly parked, policemen 
may simply let the air out of the 
tyres. 

Brazil had no national university 
until 1924, and even today severi 
universities have no libraries or 
laboratories. Primary and secondary 
schools are even worse. Six million 
children between the ages of 7 and 
14 do not go to school for the simple 
reason that no schools for them exist. 

Early in 1965 Brazil produced its 
millionth car, symbolic of substan¬ 
tial industrial eflort. But most of its 
petrol has to be imported, 
which means that agricul¬ 
tural products—^primarily 
coffee—^must be exported 
to pay for the petrol. Brazil 
lives on coffee. This sensi¬ 
tive once-a-year crop makes 
up 60 per cent of total 
exports. 

For Brazil to advance, its 
agriculture must be made 
more efficient. Agrarian 
techniques, regional plan¬ 
ning, reform in marketing 
procedures, i^versificarioti - 
of crops must he consi<^ - 
ered. But cmancipiitlon of 
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the peasant should probably come 
first. One half of all agricultural land 
is in the hands of i<6 per cent of 
the population, and on some estates 
the workers are virtual serfs. 

Economic reforms are also neces¬ 
sary. Rich Brazilians do their ut¬ 
most to avoid paying fair income 
taxes. Evasion was not even made a 
penal offence until 1964. Yet Brazil 
owes over Rs. 2,625 crorcs in 
foreign debts. 

Almost everybody tolerates cor¬ 
ruption. Dummy co^rations, 
phantom payrolls, rakeofw' on con¬ 
struction projects are familiar 
devices in “normal” conunercial 
affairs. Although such practices are 
not unknown in other countries, 
some rich nations can afford a modi¬ 
cum of corruption. Brazil cannot. 

Brazil’s president at the time of 
my visit was General Humberto 
Castelo Branco, former chief of staff 
of the army. Castelo Branco was 
elected by Congress in April 1964, to 
serve out the term of President Joao 
Goulart, who had been deposed. 
Goulart, though not a communist 
himself, was believed to be an overt 
instrument of the communists, and 
Brazil seemed on the way to be¬ 
coming another Cuba. When Gou¬ 
lart announced that he would 


legalize the Communist Party and 
nationalize some of the petroleum 
refineries, an unprecedented event 
occurred. Several hundred thousand 
women marched in the streets of 
Sao Paulo, protesting against the 
Goulart regime and calling for a 
change. The army moved in, Gou¬ 
lart Bed to exile, and Castelo Branco 
became president.* 

The man elected next president, 
inaugurated in March, is Marshal 
Arthur Costa e Silva, a classmate of 
Castelo Branco’s at the Brazilian 
Military Academy. He keeps aloof 
from the public, and believes that to 
take care of the country is the army’s 
natural function. 

As candidate of the National 
Renovation Alliance, he has an¬ 
nounced a programme which in¬ 
cludes “restoring and consolidating 
democratic institutions,” reduction 
of the cost of living and^wekoming 
foreign investment. 

What Brazil needs most today is 
honesty, education, vision and a re¬ 
distribution of ecpnomic power. But 
she has promise as full and brijliant 
as any nation in the world—^pro¬ 
vided she can get all the way into 
the twentieth century. 

*€«• Th« Country That Saved 

ItteU," Header*! Digeet, hfay 1965. 


dose Secret 

“Ip too want my cminion oh die mystery of life,” says a eh^cter in 
Pe^ DeVries’ Ijei hie W 0 p» “here it is in rWtihelh The 

univer^ is lUte a safe to whidi there ka 
tion U locked up m the safe,”v ' 
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Since childhood this great violinist has 
enchanted audiences the world over. Nozv 
he is also helping young musicians ivho 
may one day foilozv in his footsteps 




W hen Yehudi Menuhin 
celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday in April last 
year, he received an avalanche of 
press tributes of the kind usually 
inspired only by,royalty or famous 
film stars. In London, 3,000 admir¬ 
ers thronged the Royal Festival Hall 
for a concert that was one of the 
outstanding musical events of the 
season. 

To many older people it seemed 


only yesterday that he* was the 
plump young boy in velvet knee- 
breeches whose precocious mastery 
of the violin astounded concert 
audiences everywhere. Since those 
childhood triumphs, his music has 
been acclaimed throughout the 
world. He has accumulated hon¬ 
ours from Belgium, Greece, West 
(Germany and the United States. 
At the age of 33, he received the 
Legion of Honour; in 1965 he was 
awarded an honorary KBE by the- 
Queen. 

A citizen of the United States, he 
has made his home in Britain since 
1959 and has, in fact, become-some¬ 
thing of a national institution— 
known to millions through his con¬ 
certs and television appearances. He 
lives in Highgatc Village in Lon¬ 
don, although he returns to Ameri¬ 
ca, where his parents still live, once 
or twice a year. , • 

At 51, he looks surprisingly 
youthful. His light-brown hair has 
thinned and greyed, but the years 
have not thickened the sensitive, 
aquiline features or dulled the 
sparkling blue eyes. He moves with 
the agility of a trained athlete, and 
at first sight most people are struck 
by his calm, relaxed air. But behmd 
this equanimity lies a volcano of 
energy. 

often this is loosed in new 
ventures or new experiments; once 
his interest in a project has been 
aroused, Menuhin will go to great 
lengths to achieve his purpose. In 
. 1963, convinced diat the growing 
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shortage <}£ able young violinists in 
Britain was caused by the lack o£ 
vigorous early training, he £ounded 
a specialized school where gifted 
young musicians could both master 
their art and receive a conventional 
education. 

Talented Pupils. Today The 
Yehudi Menuhin School, established 
on a i5'acrc Surrey estate, has 34 
students ranging in age from 8 to 16. 
They spend half the day studying 
music, the other half in standard 
academic pursuits. A number of 
them have already appeared on the 
concert stage, and every graduate so 
far has qualified for admission to 
the Royal Academy of Music or the 
Royal College of Music. 

Menuhin visits the school fre¬ 
quently, auditioning the children, 
helping them with technique and 
interpretation. In the classroom he 
is quietly encouraging, painstaking 
yet patient/A visitor may find him 
showing a 14'year-old girl how best 
to hold her violin bow. The girl 
tries, rather tirnidly. Menuhin 
laces his hand over hers and guides 
er fingers. She tries again, unaided. 
He demonstrates anew; she makes 
another attempt. This goes on 
three or four more times. Finally he 
suggests, “Try it once again and I 
won’t torture you any more/* She 
laughs, her tension broken. 

Another girl comes forward and 
begins playing. Menuhin listens in- 
tendy. He does not find much 
wremg technically, but suggests that 
the music could be more expressive. 
40 
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“Think of yourself sitting quietly 
in a church,” he says, “or going for 
a long walk in the woods, listening 
to the sound of a brook.” He hums 
a bit of the melody, to show her 
what he means. She tries again. 
“That’s much better,” says Menu¬ 
hin, beaming approval. Then he 
shows her some new fingering exer¬ 
cises he has developed in recent 
months. It is characteristic of him 
that he is always experimenting, 
always striving for the “perfect” 
technique. 

Menuhin thought long and hard 
before stardng the school, but other 
enterprises have been launched al¬ 
most on sheer impulse. Eleven years 
ago, at Benjamin Britten’s invita¬ 
tion, he played at the Aldeburgh 
festival—without a fee. Anxious to 
repay this kindness, Britten sug¬ 
gested an exchange arrangement: 
Menuhin should start a festival in 
Gstaad, Switzerland, where he had 
a chalet, and Britten would come 
and play for him there. 

Menuhin agreed instantly; the 
festival, now held each July in 
a beautiful seventeenth-century 
church, offers a feast of rare cham¬ 
ber music, drawing music lovers 
from all over Europe and America. 

At the Bath Festival, held every 
year in June, director Menuhin’s 
zest for experiment once created a 
great flurry, when he arranged a 
joint concert for classical and jazz 
musicians called “Music £ncolln^ 
ter.” He not only compiled the 
gramme, but played two jazz pieced 
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—one a joint improvisation in 
which he ^peared with jazz musi¬ 
cian Johnny Dankworth, 

Menuhin’s range of interests goes 
far beyond music. The problems 
of racial prejudice, hunger in India 
and urban congestion all concern 
him. He belongs to more than lOo 
organizations, many of them musi¬ 
cal societies, the others ranging 
from the International Movement 
for Atlantic Union to The National 
Society of Non-Smokers, of which 
he is a vice-president. 

Menuhin the exuberant activist 
has come a long way from the over- 
protective family atmosphere in 
which he grew up. Born to Russian- 
Jewish parents who were educated 
in Palestine and emigrated to New 
York, he was smuggled into his first 
concert at the age of two because his 
parents were too poor to pay a baby¬ 
sitter. His delight in the music was 
immediately evident and he soon 
became a regular visitor. When he 
was three he expressed a desire to 
play the violin, but he was five 
before he actually began lessons. 

Child Prodigy. Menuhin’s pro¬ 
gress was amazingly rapid. Just be¬ 
fore his ninth birthday, he gave his 
first professional recital in San 
Francisco, which led to an outburst 
of audience enthusiasm and critical 
acclaim. 

But it was his first Carnegie 
Hall performance in New York in 
1927 that established him as the 
child prodigy of the century. He 
played the immensely complex 


Beethoven Violin Concerto, a work 
which can humble all but the greats 
est performers, and showed such 
technical mastery and maturity of 
interpretation that the critics outdid 
each other in extravagant praise. 

Despite an ever-ascending succes¬ 
sion of triumphs, he led a strangely 
insulated life. Not until he was 17 
did he cross a street alone. He was 
not shown the reviews of his con¬ 
certs, only excerpts, until he was 20. 
He had few friends of his own age, 
apart from his sisters, both of whom 
were brilliant child pianists. Tlic 
celebrated French musician Marcel 
Ciampi made the classic comment: 
“Mrs. Menuhin’s womb is a 
veritable conservatoire.’’ 

The three children received their 
entire academic education from 
carefully selected tutors and from 
their parents—who taught them 
mathematics, history, geography 
and literature. Hebrew wa*s Menu¬ 
hin’s first language, then English^ 
while still quite young, he and his 
sisters also learned French, Italian, 
German and Russian. His music 
teachers included the great mastetf 
Georges Enesco and Adolf Busch. 

Menuhin first married at 22; the 
marriage broke up and in 1947 ^ 
married Diana Gould, an actresa 
and internationally known ball^ 
dancer. 

Menuhin’s great liberation began 
during the war years. He took his 
violin to the remotest military 
outposts, sometimes, giving two or 
three concerts a day. For the first 
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time lie came into direct contact 
with men of his own generation, 
saw their agony, and for a time 
shared their privations. Soon after 
the Allied armies had swept through 
France, he reopened the Paris opera 
house and also played the first con¬ 
certs in newly-liberated Antwerp 
and Brussels. 

Menuhin’s descent on Paris was 
typical of his new-found dash and 
enterprise. Flying into the capital 
from his Brussels concert, he had 
two days to spare before he was due 
back in London for a BBC appear¬ 
ance. He walked unannounced into 
his French agent’s office and pro¬ 
posed a concert at the opera house 
with a leading orchestra—in two 
days’ time! The money would go to 
French war charities. 

The opera house had been closed 
for months, and the city was suffer¬ 
ing •frogi grave shortages, among 
them electricity, yet Menuhin would 
not be put ok. The concert took 
place, and so insistent was the audi¬ 
ence for encores that he barely had 
time to catch the military plane that 
was to fly him to London. 

The day nearly ended in disaster, 
for after crossing the Channel the 
plane lost radio contact, could not 
locate an airport and landed in an 
open field. Menuhin and his accom¬ 
panist trudged off into the dusk 
and eventually found a bus to take 
them into London. 

The exertions of the war years, his 
fre<^ucnt physical exhaustion and 
the gradual break-up of his first 
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marriage all had their effect on 
his professional life. He was playing 
erratically, finding it increasingly 
difficult to scale the musical heights 
he had commanded so effortlessly. 

Re-education. He became aware 
of how much his playing had de¬ 
pended on intuition and sheer zest, 
and he determined to stabilize his 
artistry with real control, studying 
anew such basic elements of tech¬ 
nique as posture, proper bowing 
and fingering. It was to be a long 
and arduous process of re-education 
before he could recapture the aban¬ 
don and exuberance he had known 
as a youth. 

He improvised general physical 
exercises, co-ordinating his move¬ 
ments with deep breathing. Soon he 
found that his relaxation increased 
if he concentrated on some abstract 
subject while exercising. 

Then one day in 1951, he hap¬ 
pened to pick up a book on Hatha 
yoga, and learned that he had un¬ 
knowingly been practising some of 
its rudiments. Soon afterwards he 
began studying yoga in a systematic 
way. 

Having emerged from this criti¬ 
cal period, Menuhin moved on to 
conquer new fields. He made up his 
mind that he would not “get caught 
at the age of 60 still carrying a violin 
case from town to town, playing the 
same things.” He therefore began 
expanding his musical activities in 
all directions. He decided that he 
wanted to play chamber music and 
the great violin repertoires of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries, which traditionally were con¬ 
ducted by the soloist. His recording 
company endorsed the plan, and a 
special orchestra was recruited. 
When Menuhin became director 06 
the Bath Festival—another new ven¬ 
ture for him—the group became the 
Festival Orchestra. Menuhin found 
that he had started a vogue: more 
and more soloists are now doubling 
as conductors of chamber music. 
Thereafter, he went on to conduct 
^ full symphony orchestras, the Lon¬ 
don Symphony being the lirst. 

In ’ a significant way, Menuhin 
is one of the unconventional conduc¬ 
tors. Most dominate rehearsals by 
the authority of their position; 


Menuhin prefers not to dictate but 
to discuss matters. He will hear 
everyone’s opinion and then make 
a decision that seems to express a 
consensus. His musicians idolize 
him. 

Menuhin’s zeal and cnthusia.sm 
for life are apparent in his public 
appearances. Indeed, critics have 
said that the great charm of his 
playing is a kind of everlasting boy¬ 
ishness and ingenuousness towards 
the music. Menuhin himself re¬ 
marks; “I’m intoxicated with the 
joys of music, with music in all its 
forms. I’d like to end up playing the 
balalaika at the age of 130 like those 
noble old men in the Caucasus!’’ 

It would be just like him to do it. 



Caught in Passing 

A MAN dozed on an underground train, his legs stretched out and his- 
arms folded. Another passenger sitting opposite, armed wirfi a Polaroid; -r. 
camera, took his photograph, then stuck the print in the sleeping man'.s ■ , ; 
pocket. —M. Lopc^^ 

While waiting for a lift in an office building, I overheard one executive'^ 
say to another: “Could I pinch another stop-smoking pill from you?” ' ' 

—Garry Marshall'"ftu 

A CUSTOMER in a department store went up to a salesgirl who was stands, an 
ing doing nothing'. “I’m not back from lunch yet,” she said.—Robert Syiveiter,. ^» 

Pointing out an imposing mansion, an elderly Irish woman said to her-'":’ 
frieiid, “That’s where I work every Wednesday, and, do you know,'-''- 
ait I do is sit with the cat for five hours. Isn't it a blessing that soniei ' '^ 
people are born crazy F' . —Deahumd o’ Neui 1 



How to Get 
More Done 


Practical advice from people 
famous for their accomplishments 


By John Kord Lacemann 


W HENEVER I meet anyone 
with a special flair for 
getting things done, I 
make a point of asking, “How do 
you do it?” The answers, I have 
•found, are rules of thumb which 
beJong in the category of practical 
wisdom* rather than of scientific 
research—^but they work. Here are 
the techniques that busy men and 
women in a wide variety of pro¬ 
fessions have told me are most 
helpful. 

• Get started, “There are two 
steps in getting any task done,” said 
Adlai Stevenson once when I asked 
him how he managed to write all 
his own speeches in addition to 
carrying on his official duties as 
U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. “The first step is to begin. 
The second is to begin again. The 
first is the hardest.” 

Making a good start on any nev 

H 


project is like taking your first 
parachute jump—it requires bold¬ 
ness. At 40, Winston Churchill took 
up painting as a hobby. “Very 
gingerly,” Churchill recalled, “I 
mixed a little blue paint with a very 
small brush, and then with infinite 
precaution made a mark about as 
big as a small bean upon the 
affronted snow-white shield.” 

At that moment,a friend who was 
a painter’s wife entered the room 
and exclaimed, “But what arc you 
hesitating about?” Seizing a brush, 
she walloped the canvas with large, 
fierce strokes. 

“The spell was broken,” Chur¬ 
chill concluded. “I have never felt 
any awe of a canvas since. This 
beginning with audacity is a great 
part of the art of painting.” It is also 
a large part of tackling and master¬ 
ing any new jd>. 

Sometimes just "getting into the 
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position for work can put you in the 
mood. When asked for a recipe for 
becoming a successful writer, Mark 
Twain replied, “Apply the seat of 
th^ants to the seat of the chair.’* 

liie hardest part of writing a let¬ 
ter is the first line. A publisher who 
carries on a tremendous correspond¬ 
ence once told me: “When I am in 
doubt about how to start a letter, I 
begin with one of six words—^who, 
when, where, what, why or how. It 
never fails to start the flow.’* 

• Choose a pacesetter. Every 
coach knows that the beVt way to 
improve the performance of a player 
is to expose him to pacesetters— 
outstanding players wno set high 
standards of skill and endurance. 

In every office, in every endea¬ 
vour, there’s at least one pacesetter. 
Just watching him work can inspire 
you to do more. American financier 
James Ling, who expanded a small 
electrical-contracting business into 
a multi-million-dolTar corj)oration, 
once told a reporter, “The first thing 
I do when I take on a new enterprise 
is to single out the best man in the 
field. My initial challenge is to catch 
up with him. The second is to over¬ 
take him. The better he is, the faster 
JVC both move.’* 

• Manage your time. Time is our 
ivorking capital and, like money, it 
bas a way of disappearing—a orib- 
ile here, a driUile there, until you 
ind yourself asking at the end of a 
)usy day, “Where did it go?” It’s 
inly by budgeting the hours and 
tninutes of the day that you can have 


time left over for your own ^rsonal 
use. It’s this “discretionary time** 
that buys freedom from nagging 
pressures and a sense of mastery in 
getting a job done. 

One of the most effective tech¬ 
niques of time management is the 
simple one of setting a deadline. 
Once my two sons and I spent a 
week by ourselves in the country. 
We had to do all the housework, but 
we put off doing the domestic chores 
until the house was a mess. One 
night I bet the boys I could wash up 
the supper dishes in ten minutes. 
They took me on, and I finished 
just under the limit. Next night, my 
sons shaved two minutes off my 
record. We assigned time limits to 
the other daily housekeeping tasks, 
and found that we could keep things 
shipshape with no more than an 
hour of concentrated work. The rest 
of the day was ours to dp with as 
we pleased. 

* Leave it and come bac\ to it. 
After graduating, one of my first 
jobs was on the research staff of a 
magazine. When the editor gave me 
my first big chance to write an 
article, I worked night and day, 
tiying one approach after another. 
The harder I tried, the more con¬ 
fused I became. 

One day the editor came to see 
me and, realizing that I was getting 
nowhere, said, “Have you ever 
noticed that one of the first things 
that strikes you about "a girl is her 
perfume?. After you*ve been with 
ner a while, the perfume seems to 
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disappeSir. But if you leave her and 
come back, the scent is as vivid as 
ever. Maybe that’s what you should 
do with this article. Leave it for a 
while and do something else. Then 
come back to it.” 

I took his advice, and the article 
was finished. Since then, I’ve no¬ 
ticed that most people who work 
with ideas use this same device. 
They work on one problem until 
they start losing the feel of it, then 
turn to something else. Later they 
return to the first problem with 
fresh interest. 

• Filter out the irrelevant. 
Imagine yourself surrounded by an 
invisible bubble within which you 
arc shielded from distraction. The 
outside world is still there, but the 
wall of your bubble filters out every¬ 
thing irrelevant to the task at hand. 

Concentration doesn’t mean a 
narrowing down of interest. It 
means the widening out and fullest 
use of all one’s powers—a compre¬ 
hensive awareness of all the aspects 
of the problem upder consideration. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson called this 
kind of concentration “the secret of 
strength in politics, in war, in trade 
—in short, in all management of 
human affairs.” 

• Find your own wor\ rhythm. 
The conventional way of breaking 


up the day is so many hours for 
work and so many for play, relax¬ 
ation and sleep. But if you feel like 
working after dinner—or, for that 
matter, at 3 a.m.—why not? A lot 
of creative work can be done at odd 
times and places. 

• Finish the job. Jobs, like stories, 
have a beginning, a development 
and an end. Having started work on 
a project, many of us don’t know 
when or where to stop. The solution 
is to plan your work in advance so 
that when you come to the point 
where your plan is fulfilled, you can 
say, “That’s that.” The painter 
Whistler always composed his pic¬ 
tures in his head before setting brush 
to canvas. When someone asked, 
“When do you consider a painting 
finished?” he replied,“When I start 
painting it.” 

Don’t be like the futile politician 
of whom philosopher George San¬ 
tayana once said, “Having lost sight 
of his goal, he redoubles his effort.” 
Define your goal precisely, so that 
once it is attained you can move on 
to other projects. 

For many of us, work is just a 
“happening”; the secret is to turn 
it into a production. The exciting 
thing is that this approach makes 
work a most stimulating, rewarding 
and satisfying part of life. 


Germ Warfare 

Charles Augustin SaintE-Beuve, the French literary critic, once fought 
a duel in the rain while holding an umbrella. “I accept death,” he 
explained, ‘‘but 1 refuse to catch a cold.” —.j, 0. 



Towards More 



Speech 


Vene or Worse.Thc hand is quicker 
than the eye is, but somewhat slower 
than the Hy is (Rith.irJ Armour)... He’d 
sworn to be a bachelor. She'd sworn to 
be a bride, I guess you .know the 
answer—she had nature on her side 
(J. A. s.) . . . Maintaining a lawn in the 
suburbs 1 hnd aggravatingly hard, and 
I think that the obvious reason is too 
many feet to the yard (f. o. Waish) 

How's Business? Florist: “Bloom¬ 
ing” ... Dry Cleaner : “Pressing” ... 
Taxi driver: “Fare—just fare” . . . 
Clergyman: “Divine” . . . Photo¬ 
grapher : “Developing” . . . Baker: 
“Rising" . . . Bank robber : “Holding 
up" ... Stripper: “Dropping off" .. . 
Munitions manufacturer: “Booming” 

. . . Refuse collector: “Picking up” 

(W. P.) 

Facts of Life. School days are the 
happiest days of your life—providing 
your children arc old enough to go 
(C.G.A.) ... You know the family's get¬ 
ting older when, for the fir.*:: time for 
20 years, you don't have to buy a back- 
to-school box of crayons (BtU Vaughan) 

Overheard. Woman driver: “I just 
hate to take the car out and baffle 
that traffic” (v. k.) . . . Beatnik in 
coffee bar; “I can fmssively resist any 


man in this joint" (J*. M.) . . . Drama 
critic: “He writes his plays for the 
ages—the ages between five and ten” 
iThe Irish Digfu) . . . Junior executive : 
“I have a marvellous secretary—she 
makes all my mistakes" (W. w.) 

Patter. The hardest people to con¬ 
vince that they've reached retirement 
time are children (Arnold Giosow) . . . 
Trouble with thinking twice before 
you speak is that you never get into 

the conversation (Arthur Mufr.iy) 

Coast Lines. Water winking'impu- 
dently in the sunlight (Emjiy Kimbroughj 
... A lighthouse wearing a halo of 
gulls (f,. J. Hebert) 

9 

Deft Definitions. Population explo¬ 
sion : When people take leave of their 
census (Muicoim Jeffrey)... Bcauty shop: 
Room for improvement (Anna Herbert) 

. . . Lawyer: Shrewdest distance be¬ 
tween two points (R. J. c.). . . Mini 
skirt: Tempt-dress (J. K.). . . Nepo¬ 
tism : Putting on heirs (Robert Fitch) ... 
Alarm clock: Early bur-r-r’d a.ane 
ounghouse). . . High hceU: Arch ene¬ 
mies (E. 0.)... Toupee; A breadth of 
fresh hair (S. f.) . , , Gargle: Hoarse 
-liniment (Edward Nietupskl) . . . Bra ; 
bosom friend (Alien Glauer) 
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F renchmen call it La Manche 
(the sleeve) but on the other 
side it is called the English 
Channel, one of the world’s most 
extraordinary stretches of water. For 
centuries the Channel has been 
Britain's moat, her first line of de¬ 
fence against invaders. It has also 
been her lifeline to the Continent, 
a highway teeming with shipping 
traffic. 

Sailors know it as perhaps the 
most dangerous sea channel in 
Eurppe. Half of all the world’s ship 
collisions take place between the 
Western Approaches to the Channel 
and the Baltic—and probably half 
of all the seasickness. 

Julius Caesar was the first aggres¬ 
sor to plan an invasion across the 
turbulent waters of the Channel, 
and Hitler the last. But countless 
others have accepted the challenge of 
crossing it out of the sheer difficulty 
of the feaf. 

Over the years, the crossing has 
been achieved by balloon, canoe, 
rowing-boat, towed parachute, 
water skis, hydrofoil, glider, hover¬ 
craft—and swimming. The British 
themselves have a peculiar mania 
for unconventional methods of 
conquering the Channel, using 
everything from an amphibious 
tractor to a bedstead mounted on 
pontoons. 

The Channel stretches 350 miles, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
North Sea, separating England's 
south coast from France's north 

ComliHstd from Rail Ntwt 


The 

Channel: 

England’s 

Mighty 

Ditch 


Guardian, gateway 
and playground, this 
hazardous sea has 
governed Britain's 
fortunes since 
time immemorial 


By Irwin Ross 




coast. At its widest point, it meas¬ 
ures 120 miles; at its narrowest, only 
21 miles. On a clear day, the white 
cliffs of Dover can be seen from the 
French coast. One hears much less of 
viewing the white cliffs of Cap 
Blanc-Nez from the English coast, 
but they can be equally prominent. 

Both are part of the same white 
chalk formation, dating back more 
than 7,000 years when the British 
Isles were a promontory jutting out 
from the European mainland. About 
5000 B.C., a rise in the sea-level inun¬ 
dated the hilly meadows between 
Dover and Calais and cut Britain off 
from the Continent. 

Ever since, the Channel has been 
a bafHing and eccentric body of 
water which tests even the most ex¬ 
perienced navigator. Its erratic tides, 
currents, undertows and whirlpools 
are caused by the irregularities of 
the coastlines, by the relatively shal¬ 
low sea-bed with its macv Sand¬ 
banks, and by the fact tnat the 
waters racing up-Channel from the 
Atlantic collide in the Strait of 
Dover with another, powerful thrust 
of water from the North Sea. 

One of the tidal wonders of the 
world takes place on the French 
coast, in the Bay of Mont-Saint- 
Michel. Tidal differences of as much 
as 45 feet have been measured there 
-~a record equalled only in Canada’s 
Bay of Funay. At hign tide, water 
almost completely surrounds the 
25o*foot granite rock atop which 
perches the famous medieval abbey 
of Sc. Michd; at low tide, the water 
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retreats as much as ten miles, some¬ 
times disappearing from sight, and 
the island becomes part of the 
mainland. 

In mid-Channel, the current flows 
up to four knots in spring tides, 
while it can reach eight knots be¬ 
tween the island of Alderney and 
the Cotentin Peninsula. The Race of 
Alderney, as this stretch is called, 
thus boasts one of the fastest currents 
in the world. Superimposed on these 
swift-running currents are winds 
that many seamen fear even more 
than fog. When the wind is blow¬ 
ing against the current, it kicks up 
a choppy sea whose waves can reach 
as high as 30 feet. 

Fog occurs all the year round, on 
occasion in winter blanketing the 
sea lanes and enveloping Channel 
ports in obscurity. Over the past 
ten years, Southampton has had an 
averse of 40 days a year when 
fog l»s Mut visibility to less than 
1,100 yards. And in Calais, there 
were once 27 consecutive days when 
visibility fell below 50 yards. 

The treacheroUsness of the Chan¬ 
nel has long made it a natural 
protective wall for Britain. Julius 
Caesar, fresh from the conquest of 
Gaul, led two unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tions against Britain, in 35 and 54 
B.c. Although he reached the Kent 
coast with 10,000 troops on the first 
try, his mobility was limited because 
bad weather forced his cavalry to 
turn back to Gaul. The expedition 
lasted just three weeks. On the 
second attempt, his legions stayed 
50 
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for three months. Not until a.d. 43 
did a force of 40,000 finally conquer 
the country. 

In 1066 William, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, built specially designed 
invasion craft: sail-driven, shallow- 
draught barges that could be run up 
quickly on to a beach. He assembled 
700 boats and 10,000 men at St. 
Valery-sur-Somme, then had to wait 
several weeks for a wind from the 
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south-west. When the wind finally mostformidable assemblage of naval 
appeared, the Norman craft saUed vessels ever '“"Tf“P 
qSetly to the English shore, landing the Channel. Although the Swn- 
at PevWy. At near-by Hastings a lards were stronger in toth numbers 
battle secured his conquest. and fire power, the Brimh were fa 

In the centuries that followed,- nimbler seamen, and Sir Francis 
Britain herself developed into a Drake shattered the Spanish gal- 
naval power. In 1545, the British leons. This victory made England 
fought off an invasion fleet launched the strongest sea MWer in the world, 
by King Francis I of France. In In 1804, Napoleon, conqueror of 
1588 the Spanish Armada-the most of Europe, turned his attention 
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to Britain. “Let us be masters of the 
Strait for six hours and wc shall be 
mastefs of the world,” he wrote. 
The next year, he assembled a vast 
fleet and 150,000 troops; but because 
of a series of miscalculations, the 
cross-Channel invasion was never 
launched. Then came the Batde of 
Trafalgar, in which Nelson crushed 
France’s sea power, and the Channel 
approaches to Britain were again 
secure. 

“Sea Lion.” In the summer of 
1940, after the Low Countries and 
France had been knocked out of the 
war. Hitler ordered the preparation 
of invasion plans under the code 
name “Operation Sea Lion.” 

An initial landing of 90,000 troops 
along a 200-mile front between 
Ramsgate and Lyme Regis was 
contemplated, to be followed, once 
the beachhead had been secured, by 
lyojopo men and 34,000 vehicles. 
The German naval high command, 
however, opposed the plan on the 
grounds that such an invasion would 
be beyond its convoy capacity, given 
the strength of the Royal Navy and 
the RAF. 

Moreover, the operation could not 
be launched until mid-September, 
and soon after, Channel weather 
would become dangerously unde¬ 
pendable, making reinforcement of 
any landing doubly problematical. 
While Hitler argued with his 
admirals, the RAF founded the 
harbours of Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais 
and Boulogne. In the end, Hider 
had to call off Operation Sea Lion. 
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Even in peacetime, the Channel 
remains hazardous. Few waterways 
are crammed with as many naviga¬ 
tional aids—nearly 1,000 buoys, 15 
lightships, 23 major lighthouses on 
the English shore, 21 on the French 
and 9 on the Channel Islands. The 
lighthouse at Cap Gris-Nez is the 
most powerful on the French Chan¬ 
nel coast, its flashing beacon visible 
for 28 miles under normal condi¬ 
tions. When fog descends, its siren 
can be heard for more than six miles. 

It also sends out a radio signal, 
audible for 50 miles, which is co¬ 
ordinated vvith signals from three 
lightships and a lighthouse on either 
coast; each beams its signal in Morse 
Code for one minute out of every 
six. Ships equipped with short-wave 
radio can take bearings on these 
stations and thus plot their positions. 

Despite such aids, ship collision 
remains one of the greatest Channel 
hazards. An estimated 3(X),ooo ships 
a year pass through the Strait of 
Dover, with 40 ships there at any 
given time. In one recent 21-month 
period, 53 collisions occurred in the 
Strait, almost all of them in fog. 

Oddly enough, the menace has 
increased as more and more ships 
arc equipped with radar. Captains 
sometimes place too much reliance 
on their ra^rscopcs, often plough¬ 
ing full speed ahead through fog in 
the erroneous belief that they know 
the exact location of all ships in the 
vicinity. But radarscopes are subject 
to misreading, especially in dense 
traffic; in the pre-radar era, speed 
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would have been drastically cut 
when a fog came down. 

The collision danger was one of 
the principal arguments against a 
proposal, made in the early 1960’s, 
for a cross-Channel bridge to accom¬ 
modate two railway tracks and eight 
lanes of motor traffic; The bridge 
was to be supported by reinforced 
concrete piers sunk into the sea-bed. 
It was technically feasible, but 
mariners were horrified at the pros¬ 
ect of an additional navigational 
azard. 

Instead, both governments have 
now approved a cross-Channel tun¬ 
nel, and construction is likely to 
begin by 1969. The completion date 
is 1974 or 1975. The plan calls for a 
railway tunnel with cars accommo¬ 
dated on double-decked carriers. 
The rail journey from London to 
Paris via ferry, which today takes 
eight hours, will be cut to under 
four hours. 

Busy TrafBc. The tunnel, to cost 
about Rs. 338 crores, should be a 
rofitable venture because of the 
uge increase in cross-Channel pas¬ 
senger and vehicle traffic in recent 
years. Modern ferries are about 375 
feet long and carry between 1,300 
and 1,500 passengers; car ferries 
accommodate up to 250 vehicles and 
1,200 people. Passenger traffic by 
cross-Channel ferry has increased 
from 2*5 million in 1959 nearly 
3*5 million in 1965, the number of 
cars from 226,000 to 554,000. 

The first aeroplane service across 
the Channel started in August 19x9* 


with one passenger flying from 
Hounslow Airport outside London 
to Le Bourget in Paris.. In 1965, 
probably 2 million people and some 
65,000 cars were air-shuttled be¬ 
tween France and Great Britain. 

The car-ferry service initiated in 
1948 was a 25-minute coast-to-coast 
hop between Lympnc and Lc Tou- 
quet; today long-distance service is 
available between cities in England 
and such Continental points as 
Ostend, Basle and Geneva. 

To swimmers, the Channel is the 
Mount Everest of waters—a perilous 
obstacle course which sportsmen 
from every part of the world have 
felt compelled to try to conquer. 
Swimming is the most strenuous 
way of getting across, and the first 
person reputed to have accomplished 
this was Jean-Maric Saletti, a 
French soldier held aboard a British 
prison ship ofl Dover. In, 1815, 
Saletti jumped off the 'ship and 
swam to Boulogne—and freedom. 

The modern sport of Channel 
swimming, however, dates from 
August 1875, when Captain Mat¬ 
thew Webb paddled to France, by 
breast- and sidestroke, in 21 hours 
45 minutes. Webb’s was an amazing 
feat, for he had no knowledge of 
currents and swam 38 miles to cover 
the 21-mile-wide Dover Strait. 

All told, some 100 people have 
swum the Channel—out of o 4 er 
1,006 attempts. The first woman 
victor was me American, Gertrude 
Edcrlc, who in 1926 crossed in 14 
hours 39 minutesH-two hours less 
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than the fastest previous time. The 
record is now held by Barry Watson, 
who swam it in 9 hours 35 minutes. 

Other sportsmen, too,have felt the 
challenge. Louis Blcriot made the 
first Channel crossing in a flying 
machine in July 1909. The plane, of 
Blcriot’s own design, was only 26 
feet long, with a 25-foot wing span; 
it was powered by a three-cylinder 
engine which could generate 25 
horsepower. 

Blcriot took off from Les Bara- 
ques and headed in the direction of 


Dover, flying 38 miles an hour at 
400 feet. He soon lost sight of his 
destroyer escort and was blown off 
course. Then his engine began to 
overheat, but a sudden rainstorm 
cooled it off—and saved him. Amere 
37 minutes after take-off he crash- 
landed near Dover Castle, emerging 
unscathed and a world hero. 

The English Channel has made 
many heroes—and claimed countless 
unsung victims. It has been con¬ 
quered a thousand times, but it 
remains unconquerable. 


Secret Kingdom 

There is a secret something about being 37. It comes at a very special 
moment: between the first stunning blow of buying a house and the later 
near-fatal shock of the children’s education; just at the time when the 
refrigerator and the washing-machine, so painfully paid for, are worn out 
and need replacing, and the same with the carpet and the loose covers— 
child-stained beyond hope. 

And ^ith it comes a sort of numb sense of liberation. You know you 
can forget about swimming the Hellespont and climbing the Matterhorn. 
You no longer have attacks of the dry gulps when someone higher lowers 
his voice on you. Your children, for all your fussing, are at the magic age 
between toddling and puberty when they can be very good company. 
Since it is too la‘te to achieve any real competence in a skill not yet begun, 
you are free to try your hand at all the things you’ve missed. Without 
embarrassment you can take up skiing or painting, playing the piano or 
squash, and who cares if you look ridiculous! And, in the same spirit^ 
you can decline, without prejudice, to do the frug or dive off the nigh 
board. 

You can engage in cocktail-party flirtations without being furtive, wear 
an outlandish hat, drink a beer in the bath, refuse to serve on pointless 
committees, make friends with ^ple you like. ^ 

And if, as you go to bed ana open the window and smell the air and 
hear a train whistling far off reminding you of something long ago, and 
you arc glad to be exactly where you are—if this is the way it is, hdd 
tight. You’re in the secret kingdom of 37. 

Things like that don’t last tor ever. —joNph Cummusc ia B$wir« 
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Having seized the world stage as never before, teenage fads 
and fancies confront us at every turn. But are these youngsters 
merely creatures of ear-shredding music and strange dances? 

To find an answer, the American magazine Newsweek 
interviewed a cross-section of teenagers and supplemented 
the survey by interviews with parents, psychologists 
and school heads. The resulting report makes an interesting 
comparison with Indians own teenage generation 


r* HEY despise being considered 
I a group, yet a group is what 
A. these teenagers are. At the 
root of most bonds that tie these 
youngsters to one another is ado* 
lescence. Intellectuals talk about a 
crisis .of identity in today’s adult 
world, but that has been old hat for 
ages to the American adolescent, a 
person in search of himself with all 
the advantages of an explorer using 
a compass and a sextant in an iron 
mine on a cloudy night. 

Their years arc social years, with 
a bewildering gradation of clubs, 
cliques, societies and accon^anying 
forms of untouchabiliqr. **Tliere are 
few periods of life,” according to 
sociologist James Coleman, 
which associations are so strong, 
intimate and all-encompassing as 


those that develop during adoles¬ 
cence.” No wonder, then, that to¬ 
day’s teenagers value the social arts 
above all omers. 

Asked by the Newsweek survey 
what they liked best about'them¬ 
selves, almost one in every three 
said that they were friendly (“I have 
a nice smile”) and well-adjusted 
(“I get along fine with people”). 
Almost all feel that they have a lot 
of friends; more than half wish they 
had more. What do they like least? 
Their own appearance, say 26 per 
cent; their tempers, which mey tend 
to lose, say 16 per cent. Their sense 
of groupness, if not necessarily to¬ 
getherness, is confirmed by 77 per 
cent who say that they are the same 
as others their age. 

A solid majority are builders, not 
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breakers—not drug-addicted hood¬ 
lums thumbing their noses at organ¬ 
ized society and getting blind-drunk 
on today in the belief that their to¬ 
morrows will run dry. 

America’s teenage generation sees 
clearly how it differs from previous 
generations. Teenagers value their 
freedom, mobility and improved 
education. Most acknowledge the 
benefits of “a better standard of liv¬ 
ing.” ‘‘We get almost everything we 
want,” confesses a 15-year-old. 

There is in fact no consumer 
group quite so conspicuous. Seventy- 
six per cent regard shopping as one 
of tne experiences they most enjoy: 
not so much for what they buy— 
they arc fickle, and their attach¬ 
ments are shallow—but for a sense 
of independence and possession. 
Knowledge is power, but so is buy¬ 
ing power. And these kids have it. 
Fifty-six per cent work to earn 
money. Part-time jobs plus allow¬ 
ances from parents provide an aver¬ 
age Rs. 5,025 per teenager per year. 

One market researcher estimates 
that high-schoolers buy some 16 per 
cent of all cosmetics, about 45 per 
cent of all soft drinks, 24 per cent of 
all wrist-watches, 81 per cent of all 
single gramophone records, 20 per 
cent of all radios, 30 per cent of all 
low-priced cameras. The girls spend 
at least Rs. 1,500 crorcs a year on 
clothes alone! 

To the majority of youngsters, 
their fads, their knee-high boots, 
their long hair symbolize a declara¬ 
tion of identity with their peer 
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group and rebellion against adult 
authority. Nearly half me girls and 
almost one-third of the boys bought 
certain clothes against the wishes of 
their parents. Also, more than half 
disapproved of boys wearing their 
hair long; yet when their parents 
criticized long hair the majority 
defended it. Nothing can solidify a 
fad faster than adult opposition. 

Although the teenagers disagree 
heartily with their parents about 
new dances, television and films, 
they and their parents agree thor¬ 
oughly on basic goals and values in 
life. They believe in God (96 per 
cent). They have good reason to be 
heartened by their parents’ spirit of 
fair play: only 12 per cent think 
that their parents try to run their 
lives; 86 per cent say that the folks 
mind their own business; 14 per cent 
believe that parents should be more 
understanding. Girls feci slighdy 
less understood than boys. “My 
parents don’t like me to run around 
with boys, and I think I should be 
able to,” said one 13-ycar-old. 

Although the Newsweek survey 
did not deal with sex habits, some 
sources indicate that increasing 
numbers of teenagers engage in 
premarital sex. But Paul Gcbhard, 
head of the Institute for Sex Re¬ 
search at Indiana University, says, 
“There has been no real increase in 
premarital sex among younger teen¬ 
agers in recent years. The great 
liberalization has been in the ability 
to freely about sex.” 

Thanks to better nutridon for 
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today's pregnant women and their 
chilaren, U.S. youngsters stand 
taller and heavier than their parents 
did. The average Yale 6rst-ycar stu¬ 
dent is three inches taller and 20 
pounds heavier than his counter¬ 
part of 1885; whereas only five per 
cent of the freshmen then were over 
six feet, today 29 per cent are. 

Not all teenagers ride the same 
curling wave towards tomorrow. 
Some stand apart: the poor, the 
juvenile criminals (children 13 to 17, 
nine per cent of the total population, 
account for 18 per cent of alfarrests), 
the joyless boys and girls in the parts 
of America’s cities that any kid who 
could would fiee like the plague. 

Though political apathy is the 
rule among adolescents, tiny pockets 
of revolt are visible. Tne cause 
celhbre is rarely international, usu¬ 
ally local, but the significant thing 
is that some youngsters take action. 
Just over a year ago, four pupils at 
a Detroit high school were “tem¬ 
porarily excluded” for wearing 
black armbands to protest against 
the school’s observance of “Military 
Day.” 

One demonstrator was a semi¬ 
finalist in a nation-wide Scholarship 
competition. He had also been sus¬ 
pended for long hair. “I got my hair 


cut,” he says. “But now .they’re 
regulating icieas, and I can’t get my 
ideas cut. I’m keeping them.” 

In the opinion of prominent edu¬ 
cators and psychologists, the teen¬ 
age population, rather than riding 
roughshod over helpless adults, is 
actually segregated, shunned and 
forced to live in a de-luxe ghetto 
where tastes and customs of a dis¬ 
tinct subculture flourish only for 
lack of integration into a stable adult 
society. “These youngsters,” says 
the principal of one nigh school, 
“feel that nobody listens to them, 
that they have no friend at court.” 

But, shunned or sheltered, teen¬ 
age Americans are optimistic about 
ameliorating disease, urban prob¬ 
lems and depressions, confident that 
creative talents will be used better in 
the future. They are rather less opti¬ 
mistic about poverty, the threat of 
war, moral standards and crime. 

Today’s teenagers will'join to¬ 
morrow’s Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tion meetings, executive training 
programmes—and picket lines—in 
roughly the same proportion as 
the generation they succeed. 

“Our parents had their crazy fads 
once, and they grew up all right,” 
says a 15-year-old boy. “We’ll come 
out of it all right, too.” 


Peace Offering 

A London motorist returned to find his parked car severely battered by 
another vriiicle driven by an elderly woman. “I’m so glad you’ve come 
back," she told him. “1 never feel really happy unless I have a chance to 
apologize.” —upi 
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My Fatlier, Marconi 

By Degna ParescE'Makconi 



Intimate recollections of the great 
Italian radio pioneer 

H ere is something that will switch one night, and a bell rang 
appeal to you,’* smiled an 30 feet away. Guglielmo Marconi 
omcial of the Library of rushed to wake his mother to tell 
Congress in Washington, as he her he had at last solved the prob- 
placed a record on the gramo- lemof sending sound without wires! 
phone. At the first words my heart As I listened to the voice 1 saw 
oegan to pound. I recognized my my father’s slender figure stooping 
father’s calm, soft-pitched voice. over his instruments, the receiving 
Speaking with grave precision, he cap over his large ears. I recalled 
was telling how, in 1894 at the ag^ how the wireless room had become 
of 20, he first succeeded in his experi- the most important room of our 
ments in wireless. After months of home—whether vire lived in Rome 
heartbreaking failure, he pressed a or England, or were cruising on 

Bated on "My Father, Marconi,'' published by Muller, London; the book it now out of prmt 
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Elettra, the 730-ton yacht which 
Father bought at the end of the First 
World War. Father spent most of 
his time in his sanctuary, and we 
children entered on tiptoe with a 
•feeling of awe. 

When Father was born, an old 
servant in his parents’ home in 
Bologna exclaimed; “What big ears 
he has! ’* And his mother answered 
with a pride which was to prove pro¬ 
phetic: “With these ears he will be 
able to hear the still small voice of 
the air.” 

My grandfather, Giuseppe Mar¬ 
coni, was a prosperous businessman; 
my grandmother, Anna Jameson, 
came from a well-known distiller’s 
family in Dublin. She was Scots- 
Irish, a Protestant and a musician. 

Father heard the call of science 
early. At 12 he became absorbed in 
physics and chemistry. Asked by his 
parents one day why he befriended 
an old blind man, he replied; “He 
is a retired telegrapher and teaches 
me Morse code.” 

He was 20 years old when he read 
an obituary of the German scientist 
Heinrich Hertz which described 
Hertz’s experiments with electro¬ 
magnetic waves. Why couldn’t sig¬ 
nals be transmitted through the air 
without wires as Hertz had trans¬ 
mitted a spark } 

Father’s first successful experi¬ 
ment was in 1894." Tests increas¬ 
ing distances followed. He offered 
his invention to the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, blit the Ministry of Post and 
Telegraph was not interested. 


“You may have a better chance in 
my country,” his mother encour¬ 
aged him. In February 1896 he ar¬ 
rived in London with two trunks 
full of instruments. The British 
customs officers, suspicious of the 
strange devices, “examined” them 
so thoroughly that they were ruined; 
Father had to remake them all. 

Recognition. The British Gov¬ 
ernment and certain private citizens 
realized that the 22-year-old ama¬ 
teur had a revolutionary invention 
which might one day make it pos¬ 
sible to establish communication 
with ships at sea. In 1897 a British 
corporation was formed to exploit 
“wireless telegraphy.” Father re¬ 
ceived half the capital stock and 
Rs. 3 lakhs in cash, and, at the age 
of 23, found himself wealthy. 

The first wireless station, built in 
1897 on the Isle of Wight, made 
contact with a steamer 18 milq,s dis¬ 
tant. A year later, the Dail^ Express 
of Dublin asked Father to send mes¬ 
sages from a tug which would fol¬ 
low the racing yachts participating 
in the Dublin Regatta. With this 
experiment; Father won the back¬ 
ing of the Press, to which the wire¬ 
less opened up new possibilities. 

The same year, Queen Victoria 
expressed the desire to have radio 
communication between her sum¬ 
mer residence on the Isle of Wight 
and the royal yacht Osborne, on 
which her son—later King Edward 
VII—^was recovering from a leg in¬ 
jury. One morning, while Father 
was working in the royal gardens, 
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the Quten went by without answer¬ 
ing his greeting. A sensitive man, 
Father announced that he would 
give up the experiment and leave. 
“Get another electrician,” Victoria 
ordered. “Alas, Your Majesty,” 
came the answer, “we have no Eng- 
lish Marconi!” The Queen frowned. 
“Then tell him to come to lunch 
tomorrow,” Mollified, Father stayed 
and carried out the assignment. 

In 1899 Father experienced one of 
his greatest satisfactions. His inven¬ 
tion got its first opportunity to save 
human lives. A British lightship, 
equipped with Marconi’s wireless, 
heard the distress whistle of a steam¬ 
er wrecked in the English Channel. 
It sent a wireless message to shore, 
and boats went out to the rescue. 

Father’s exploits were receiving 
worldwide publicity. Stations were 
built in England and on the Conti¬ 
nent, and wireless was installed on 
British and Italian ships. But Father 
was not content: he must connect 
Europe and America by wireless. 
He persuaded his company to let 
him try, in spite of the insistence of 
many physicists that the curvature 
of the earth would not allow the 
sending of sound across the ocean. 

He chose for his European sta¬ 
tion Poldhu, in Cornwall. After a 
year of hard work the station was 
destroyed by a storm. Refusing to 
be discouraged, Father rebuilt it 
and then left for Newfoundland, 
which he had chosen for the Ameri¬ 
can point of the transatlantic com¬ 
munication. There, at St. John’s, he 
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was delighted to find on a hill a 
tower commemorating the famous 
Italian explorer Cabot. He felt the 
site would be lucky for him. 

Weather conditions were unfav¬ 
ourable, and many technical ob¬ 
stacles had to be overcome. But 
finally, on December 12, 1901, my 
father sat waiting with the receiver 
over his ears. In those days there 
was nothing precise or scientific 
about tuning in. Father had to hunt 
for the signal. Not a sound came 
through for half an hour. Had some 
mysterious force led the signals 
astray? Was the curvature of the 
globe really a barrier? These and 
other fears flashed through his 
mind. 

New Triumph. Suddenly there 
was a sharp click in the earphones, 
followed by three little clicks cor¬ 
responding to three dots in the 
Morse code. “Can you hear any¬ 
thing, Kemp?” “Yes!” came the 
triumphant reply of his assistant. 

The stupendous news, which 
Father released to the Press two 
days later, was received with some 
scepticism. To still the doubts, 
Father would have to build a regu¬ 
lar station at Newfoundland. But 
four days after the first transatlantic 
message the Anglo-American Com¬ 
mercial Cable Company, owner of 
the transatlantic cable stretching 
from Newfoundland, told him— 
under threat of legal action—to 
cease his experiments. Fortunately,, 
William Stevens Fielding, Cana-* 
dian Minister of Finance, offered 





FatherRs.3-5 lakhs,to build a station 
at Glace Bay in Nova Scotia. 

Before returning to England 
Father visited New York, where the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers honoured him with a 
banquet attended by many of the 
greatest personages in American 
science. Thomas Edison, who could 
not attend, sent a congratulatory 
message. 

Two years later Edison invited 
Father to lunch at his laboratory in 
Orange, New Jersey. The two men 
became so engrossed in discussion 
that Edison forgot the lunch. 
Father’s assistant, Solari, who had 
accompanied him, was hungry and 
furious. But Father calmed him 
down: “It’s good for our figures.’’ 

In the spring of 1902 Father set 
a team of assistants to work at Glace 
Bay, and by October the station was 
ready. But it was not until mid- 
December, after anxious days and 
nights of experimenting, that Pold- 
hu reported success. All messages 
were being received. 

Father, still only 28, returned to 
Europe in triumph. His native 
Bologna gave him an enthusiastic 
reception. The cities of Leghorn and 
Rome bestowed honorary citizen¬ 
ship upon him. 

In the autumn of 1904, feeling the 
need for quiet after working on 
several new inventions, Father went 
to his wireless station near Bourne¬ 
mouth, England. There he met my 
mother, Beatrice O’Brien, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Inchiquin, Sjhe 


was 19 years old, full of life, and 
beautiful. Soon they married and 
left for Nova Scotia, where Father 
went to work improving his wire¬ 
less station at Glace Bay. He was 
making progress when he was 
recalled to London. The company’s 
funds had been spent in research 
and experiments, and London banks 
had refused new credits. Father 
went to Italy, hoping to get support 
from Italian banks, but they also 
refused. 

Disaster. Back in England Father 
reorganized the company, con¬ 
siderably reducing his staff and his 
expenses. But everything seemed to 
go wrong. German and American 
wireless companies began infringing 
on his patents. Then his first child 
died. And the big station at Glace 
Bay, which had cost so much effort, 
time and money, was destroyed by 
fire. When he learned of the disaster 
he sat down at the piano aifd played 
a Beethoven sonata. Then he got up 
and said to my mother: “Now I 
know what I have to do I ’’ 

He was determined to work 
harder than ever. He would prove 
that wireless was a commercial pro¬ 
position. And he would fight all in¬ 
fringements on his patent rights. 

S^n, Father was again on the 
crest of the wave. In 1909 he re¬ 
ceived the Nobel Prize in physics, 
and new management put his com¬ 
pany on a sound footing. A year 
later the Glace Bay station was re¬ 
built. 

' He was working on new radio 
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devices—such as the direction hnder 
—to assure greater safety to ships at 
sea, when the Titanic disaster in 
1912 proved the wisdom of his ad¬ 
vice that all ships should carry wire¬ 
less equipment. The Titanic’s radio 
brougnt rescue ships which other¬ 
wise would not have known of the 
tragedy. The survivors whom he 
met in New York greeted him with 
shouts of: “We owe our lives to 
you!” He was presented with a gold 
medal. World attention and grati¬ 
tude were focused on him. 

Having exploited all the possibili¬ 
ties of long radio waves, he started 
work with short waves. In 1927 he 
transmitted the human voice from 
England to Australia. In 1930, by 
the touch of a switch in London, he 
lit up the Sydney Exhibition in 
Australia. He also experimented 
with reflected radio waves which 
were to produce radar. And he 
pointed‘to the ultra-short waves as 
the key to television. 

Visiting the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago in 1933— 
which set aside a “Marconi Day”— 
my father became particularly inter¬ 
ested in an amateur radio installa¬ 
tion. “This is certainly a fine piece 
of work,” he remarked, examining 
a pardy completed transmitter. The 
boy who was building it blushed. “I 
guess it can*t be very good, Mr. Mar¬ 
coni. I’m only an amateur.” “Tm 
only an amateur myself,” Father 
said, grinning. Indeed, he had never 


gone to college, and was largely 
self-taught. 

Those who lived or worked with 
him admired his simplicity, patience 
and warmheartedness. He hated to 
be interrupted in his work, but he 
would sit on the floor with my 
brother Giulio for hours, playing 
with his electric trains. 

When he took Giulio and me for a 
walk or a drive he was as gay and 
carefree as we were. One day while 
driving to Southampton to board 
the Elettra for our summer cruisd^ 
we got a flat tyre. We had a good 
laugh when we realized that Father, 
a wizard engineer, hadn’t the faint¬ 
est idea how to change a tyre. No 
cars came along, so Father took out 
a booklet and for 15 minutes was 
immersed in the art of tyre-chang¬ 
ing. At last, with a little help from 
us, he tackled the job and we pro¬ 
ceeded to Southampton. 

When Father died from a heart 
attack in July 1937, scientists every¬ 
where paid tribute to his pioneering 
spirit, to his scientific honesty, and 
to the admirable perseverance of his 
research. 

But of all that has been written 
about him, I cherish particularly a 
TiVwm editorial: “When the early 
twentieth century comes to be sur¬ 
veyed by historians yet unborn, 
Guglielmo Marconi may be re¬ 
garded as the supremely significant 
character of our epoch, the name by 
which the age is called.” 
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BUILDERS OF 
100 MILLION 
YEARS B.C. 

By J. i\ Ratclifi- 


I MA(;iNE a teeming, ruthlessly 
totalitarian city of three million 
inhabitants, all brothers and 
sisters, and all blind. Their world is 
sunless, rainless, windless. Ruled by 
a queen who may be over a hun¬ 
dred years old, most citizens are re¬ 
quired to work 24 hours a day until 
death. Then, like the sick and the 
maimed, they are eaten by their kin. 
Discipline is absolute. Members 
exist for the welfare of the city, 
which is in constant peril from a 
deadly enemy capable of destroying 
the entire population. 

This is a colony of termites, one 
of earth's oldest societies. These 
tiny, fragile insects "were building 
their cities 100 million years b.c.— 
aeons before man built his Brst mud 
village. 

Termites are most abundant in 


warm regions, such as Asia, Austra¬ 
lia, Africa, the Amazon Basin. 
Often called “white ants,” they arc 
in fact neither white nor ants, ^me 
species can be destructive: \^{ood- 
eating termites damage' homes, 
forests and crops. They have been 
known to chew their way through 
furniture, billiard balls, tyres on 
parked cars, lead sheathing on tele¬ 
phone cables. Others arc beneficial: 
they eat the woody debris that might 
otherwise clog forest floors, they 
aerate and fertilize soil, and provide 
subterranean tunnels which aid the 
growth of plant roots. 

Probably the world’s most extra¬ 
ordinary builders, they construct— 
with only smell and touch to guide 
them—intricate systems of tunnels 
that can spread ovisr several acres. 
Some species are mound-builders; 
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in northern Australia, between 
Mount Isa and Darwin, termites 
have produced a tourist attraction— 
thousands of “cathedrals,” some of 
them 20 feet high. 

One species positions its great 
mounds in an exact north—south 
magnetic direction. No one knows 
why; the best guess is so that the 
broad eastern face of the wedge- 
shaped mound catches the warming 
rays of the morning sun in winter, 
but gets minimum exposure to 
scorching midday rays in summer. 
Australian cattlemen, hunting for 
stray cattle, often get lost in the 
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bush, with no hills, houses or 
streams for landmarks. The mounds 
guide them home. 

They are useful in another way, 
too. In Australia’s tropical North, 
houses are built of mud bricks, 
which would ordinarily disintegrate 
during torrential rains. But if mor¬ 
tar made from a mound is washed 
over the bricks, the houses survive. 
Termites mix the mud, sand and 
wood waste for their mounds with 
saliva and this makes the mixture 
waterproof. 

Virtually all inhabitants of the 
great mounds, both females and 


Termite ^’t alhedrals** near Arnhem Bay 
in northern Australia 
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males, arc sterile. But after the 
mounds have existed for some time, 
sexual forms of the species are 
produced. These “nymphs” have 
wings, eyes that can sec, different 
colouring. They have an all-impor¬ 
tant function: to ensure that ter¬ 
mite life survives on earth, by 
leaving the nest and establishing 
new colonies. 

How they judge when the mo¬ 
ment for departure has arrived is a 
mystery, but when it comes there is 
a fury of activity. Workers bore tiny 
holes to the outside of the mound 
and build minute take-off platforms, 
necessary because the nymphs are 
weak flyers. One by one they flutter 
away. Probably only one in a million 
will survive: lizards, frogs, birds | 
and other insects will eat the rest. I 

When a female, exhausted from | 
a flight that may not have taken her | 
more than a hundred yards, alights | 
on the ground, she must first find a | 
mate—a consort who will stay with | 
her for life. She releases a male- | 
attracting scent; a male appears and ^ 
a strange ritual begins. Both ter- | 
mites hunch up their bodies and 
break off their wing^—they will 
have no further use for them. Both 
then search for a nest in soil or rot¬ 
ting, wood. The female selects the 
spot and the two start frantic bur¬ 
rowing. After a few days the dark, 
humiancst is compl<sted and mating 
can take place. 

The first cg^ arc few in number, 
perhaps no mrc than half a dozen. 
Years later, when the colony has 


achieved the size of a great cky, the 
queen’s egg production will reach 
extraordinary heights; in some 
species queens have been found to 
produce as many as 43,000 eggs a 
day! 

As the nest grows in size, a rigid 
caste system develops. About 95 per 
cent of the population will be 
workers. They wash the queen’s 
eggs, cart them away to incubator 
chambers and hover over them until 
they hatch. Once hatched, the young 
must be cared for in nurseries by 
workers who watch for any drastic 
change in “room” temperature. If 


Termites (about twice life-size) feeding 
on yellow pine 
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it becoihes too hot in the nest, per¬ 
haps tens of thousands of the young 
must be moved to cooler spots. 

The workers’ greatest responsibil¬ 
ity is providing food, which consists 
mainly of wo^ or grass. Protected 
by soldiers, columns of termites 
venture out at night; grass is cut in 
quarter-inch Icn^hs, carted home 
and neatly stacked in food cham¬ 
bers. 

Termites are among the world’s 
best housekeepers: miles of tunnel 
are kept spotlessly clean and all 
wastes disposed of. The population 
is rigidly controlled. If the queen is 
producing more eggs than workers 
can care for, they simply eat the 
excess. If a serious food shortage 
threatens, they cannibalize the 
nurseries. 

The other main class in the ter¬ 
mitary are the soldiers, representing 
five ‘per^ cent of the population. 
These have bodies like other ter¬ 
mites, but their heads are different; 
a soldier has either protruding man¬ 
dibles for seizing and fighting, or a 
head which acts as a “squirt-gun” 
for chemical warfare. 

Action Stations. Most of the time 
soldiers patrol the maze of tunnels 
or accompany columns of grass- 
collecting workers. Their moment 
of glory comes when there is a 
break in the mound and they pour 
out to stand guard or to fight. 

In Australia’s Northern Territory 
I witnessed a war between a colony 
of termites and a marauding army 
of ants—their supreme enemy. 
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With a stone I knocked a chunk off 
a termite mound, exposing the maze 
of tunnels within. In an instant 
thousands of ants poured into the 
breach of the walled city, emptying 
a chamber containing hundreds of 
eggs and carrying off scores of 
struggling termites. At once bat¬ 
talions of termite soldiers respond¬ 
ed, fearlessly attacking the bigger 
ants. With antepnae waving, they 
had to feel and smell their way to¬ 
wards the enemy. Some fastened on 
to the invaders with their jaws, 
others used their version of chemical 
warfare, exuding a gummy sub¬ 
stance which irritates the ants’ 
bodies and tangles their legs and 
antennae. 

Even with these measures, the 
battle was a desperately unequal 
struggle and the entire termite 
colony apparently sensed the need 
for drastic action. Thousands of 
workers began sealing off tunnels 
leading to the outside. With the skill 
of master masons, they cemented 
minute fragments of soil into place 
with faeces. It meant sealing their 
own protectors, the soldiers, outside 
to face their doom, but it was the 
only way to make the mound secure. 
Finally, the tunnels were blocked. 
The ants had won the battle, but the 
termite colony was not completely 
exterminated. 

Ruling the colony is the queen. 
She may live for more than a hun¬ 
dred years, whereas workers and 
soldiers live cmly tlvw or four y^ts. 
Over die ekeadeff *'^ there is an 
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amazing transfonnation in her 
body: she often grows as large as a 
man’s hnger, to a size a hunmed or 
more times that of her subjects. 

Confined to a chamber in the 
most secure part of the nest, she is 
now far too large to pass through 
the tiny tunnels of the termitary. She 
has become, in effect, a massive egg- 
laying machine. Meanwhile, the shy 
little king has not kept pace witn 
his bride’s enormous growth; he 
retains more or less original dimen¬ 
sions. When frightened, he hides 
under her. He always tries to keep 
out of the way of the workers who 
are ministering to her. 

With most species, when the 
queen dies, the colony is doomed. 
As workers and soldiers die off there 


are no replacements. But with some 
a strange thing happens. 

When the ageing queen becomes 
sterile, one of the young females 
starts developing and is soon able to 
take over egg production. Then the 
old queen must die. Hundreds of 
tiny workers swarm over her giant 
body and start licking. In a few days 
they will simply lick her to death. 
Similarly if the king becomes sterile, 
a young male develops to take over 
his responsibilities. 

One of the earth’s least likely 
creatures, frail, soft-bodied, no 
bigger than a grain of rice, the 
termite was already thriving when 
dinosaurs arrived. He has been 
fighting—and winning—the batdc 
for survival ever since. 


Punctmiion Larks 

Many people write letters with strong expression in them, but my 
Aunt Eva is the only person I know who can write a facial expression. 
Aunt Eva’s expression is a symbol that looks like this —) It represents 
her tongue stuck in her cheek. Here’s the way she used it in her last 
letter: “Your Cousin Veronica is a natural blonde again—) Bill Wamsley 
is the new superintendent over at the factory. Margery says they tried 
to get her husband to take the job—but he told them he couldn’t accept 
less than Rs. 90,000 a year—)’’ —r. r. 

J This new punctuation mark has been suggested. It’s a cross between 
a “ I” and a and would be appropriate as the climax symbol to ques¬ 
tions that one can answer only with a shrug, a sneer, an expression of 
resignation or an angry look. 

In the medical world, for example, it would be the perfect ending fi>r 
remarks from pati^ts such as t What are the chances of injecting it in my 
arm instead f Or: Isn’t that a rather personal question, doctor? ]Likewise, 
with questions from doctors: Now, that didn’t hurt, did it? Or: How can 
t examine your throat with your te^ou my fingers??? —u.j*. 
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Bright Future 
for Women s 
Success Schools 

By Jhan and June Robbins 


More and more women 
are seeking help in 
developing their personalities. 
Here are some of the 
ways in which these 
special courses are achieving 
gratifying results 


Condtnstd from Contomporary 
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I N INCREASING numbers women 
are turning to success schools 
which aim to help women 
improve themselves not on the 
outside, but inside. The largest 
demand for help comes from the 
timid, the lonely, the dissatisfied. 
In addition, many companies pay 
to send their most promising 
employees there. The scnools also 
attract married women going back 
to work after the children have 
grown up. 

Among the most successful of the 
schools is the Dorothy Carnegie 
Course for Personal Development, 
which has branches in England, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
Puerto Rico, as well as in many 
American cities. Although it is an 
offshoot of the “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People^' 
courses developed by the late Dale 
Carnegie, the Doi^othy Carnegie 
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course, created by his widow, is no 
mere feminine translation. Men, 
Mrs. Carnegie observes, usually 
need to have their aggressiveness 
toned down. Women, even bossy 
ones, largely need to have their self- 
confidence built up. She tells pros¬ 
pective pupils, “Confident beha¬ 
viour is like cooking or dancing. If 
it doesn’t come naturally, you can 
learn it.” 

Many women enrol with plenty 
of ideas about how they would like 
to change their lives, but without 
the faintest idea of how to set a goal 
or achieve it. “ ‘I would love to be 
able to speak a foreign language,’ is 
not a goal,’’ they are told. “When 
you say, ‘I’m starting a six-month 
course in conversational French 
next Tuesday!’—that’s a goal.’’ 

Often, a new pupil will say she 
could solve all her problems if she 
only knew how to talk to people; 
yet effortless conversation is the 
technique success schools find easiest 
to teach. They enforce plenty of 
practice with tJiese four rules: 

1. Use the pronoun you in the 
first sentence you speak and post¬ 
pone the / as long as possible. 

2. Smile when you speak—it’s 
more important than lipstick. 

3. Get a man to talk about his 
work, a woman to talk about her 
pr(^lems. 

4. Ask his, or her, opinion about 
anything—suburban living. Pro¬ 
hibition, Elizabeth Taylor and 
Richard Burton. 

Most of the success schools believe 


that a hallmark of competence for 
aiw woman is the ability to speak 
effectively before an audience. The 
training they offer includes these 
hints: “Take ten deep breaths be¬ 
fore stepping on to me platform; 
keep your hands and body still un¬ 
less you wish to emphasize a point; 
speak to individuals in the audience 
instead of a sea of faces; memorize 
your opening and closing senten¬ 
ces.’’ Students arc required to intro¬ 
duce speakers, give book reviews 
and make impromptu speeches on 
subjects drawn at random from 
a card index. 

The Carnegie courses, to over¬ 
come shyness, also use the classic 
elementary-school exercise, “Show 
and tell.’’ A woman in one class 
waved a bathing suit and told how, 
after a short time at success school, 
she conquered her fear of deep 
water. “I’m a fair swimmer, Jbut I 
just couldn’t get out bc;jFond my 
depth,’’ she said. “My husband 
teased me. 1 was ashamed. Then 
two weeks ago I pretended my child 
was on the diving raft and it was 
floating out to sea. With this des¬ 
perate image in my mind, somehow 
I got out there.’’ 

The class applauded her speech 
warmly, and the instructor said, 
“Do you realize the wonderful thing 
you have done ? You have discovered 
that you can use your talents and 
courage for emergencies. Now it*$ 
only a short step to using them in 
everyday life.” The instructors 
usually ensure that praise for the 
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smallest achievement is warm and 
prompt. They know how much 
difference a little tactful advice and 
a few rewarding experiences can 
mean to an insecure woman. 

Students who complain that they 
are too busy drudging away at of¬ 
fice or household chores to have 
time to do anything else are handed 
a small pink pamphlet called 
“Making Your Minutes Count.” 
For a week they keep a record of 
how they spend their time and dis¬ 
cover to their surprise such daily 
time-wasters as “lo to 10.45, tele¬ 
phone conversation with Sheila,” “i 
to 1.30, extra trip to the grocer’s.” 
They also learn to keep track of time 
spent travelling on buses, sitting 
under a hair dner, waiting for the 
dinner to cook, standing in queues. 
They find that such activities as 
reading, crocheting or embroider¬ 
ing, doing deep-breathing exercises, 
learning die rudiments of a foreign 
language, can all be incorporated 
into “the frozen minutes” of each 
day. 

Critics claim that the success 
schools sell conformity. On the 
contrary, we found that most schools 
strongly urge women, "Be your^ 
self." They point out that doing 
what everyone else does is a certain 
road to oblivion. Carnegie pupils are 
even warned against conforming to 
non<onformity: “You arc not a 
non-conformist just because you 
walk barefoot down the street or 


wear casual dress to a dinner 
dance. That’s the mark of an im¬ 
mature exhibitionist. A noncon¬ 
formist is a woman who has the 
courage to follow the inner leading 
of her own mind, her own taste, her 
own conscience.” 

Even after they have completed 
the course, most students remain 
actively interested in the school. 
Frequendy they come back to talk 
to a class of beginners. We heard 
one tell of her anguished struggle 
to accept the fact that she would 
never be pretty. “Finally an instruc¬ 
tor asked me, ‘What would beauty 
bring you?’ I answered, ‘Love, 
friendship, happiness.’ The instruc¬ 
tor said, ‘Think of all the beautiful 
women who have taken an overdose 
of pills because they didn’t have any 
of these things.’ 

“She gave me my first assignment 
—make friends with the lift man. 
1 was told to bring in a report on his 
full name, birthplace, wife’s name, 
how many children, other jobs he’d 
had and what his dreams of retire¬ 
ment were. I was angry at first—it 
seemed so silly. But 1 did it. And 
the next week it was the local chem¬ 
ist, then the minister of my church, 
then the assistant ofHce manager. 
Soon 1 found I had a circle of new 
friends. But, more important, I 
learned that friendship and happi¬ 
ness don’t come from getting people 
to admire you—^they come frmn 
being inter<stcd in others.” 


Nothing has more lives than an error you refuse to corrett^-^. A. . 
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Deep in the Vietnam jungle, this elite 
unit is proving one of the deadliest 
combat teams in military history 


Supercommandos 
of the Secret War 


By John Hubbell 


T hey engaged the enemy deep 
inside his own country. And 
during the hard, bloody 
fight, they took their heaviest casu¬ 
alties of the war. But not one of 
them was killed, and only five were 
seriously wounded. Next morning, 
agents reported 40 Vietcong dead, 
dozens wounded, many weapons 
destroyed. The men had done what 
they set out to do—drain the enemy 
of a substantial portion of his war- 
making capacity. The mission had 
been a success. 

Who arc these men, regarded by 
some military experts as the most 
deadly behind-eneiny-lines pombat 
unit in military history? Called 
SEALs, (from Sea^Air-Land, the 
routes to their operating areas) they 
are all U.S. Navy personnel. Hand- 
pkkedi they are m<kt!ed from the 


Underwater Demolition Teams 
(UDT)—the frogmen who cleared 
the assault beaches before Allied 
invasions in the Second World War, 
and who, during the Korean War, 
struck inland, cutting railway lines 
and roads, blowing up bridges, dams 
and power stations. Now, acquiring 
new skills at the U.S. military's 
special combat schools, the SEALs 
have become the century's super- 
commandos. 

Yet few people knew the SEALs 
existed until early this year, when 
they were depictra in a comic strip 
stealing a Soviet missile from North 
Vietnam! Now Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Franklin Anderson^ com¬ 
manding SEAL Team One, is 
authori:^ to say, **We operate in 
Vietcong-contrt^i^ areas of South 
Vietnam, including the Rung Sat— 
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the words mean Killer Junde— 
which lies between Saigon and the 
sea. We have been extremely suc¬ 
cessful.” 

The Rung Sat consists of some 
400 square miles of one of the 
world’s nastiest jungles. It is a delta 
area where four-knot tides come in 
four feet deep, and when the tide 
is out the mud is often chest-deep. 
In addition to endless miles of im¬ 
penetrable vegetation, it is alive with 
all kinds of reptiles, jungle cats, 
mosquitoes and an especially irritat¬ 
ing species of large, biting ant. 
From the Beginning of the Vietnam 
war, the Rung Sat has been a haven 
for the Vietcong. They have used it 
to manufacture and hide weapons 


July 

and ammunition, store food, and, 
since the jungle lies athwart the 
major shipping channels to Saigon, 
to harass sea traffic. 

In early 1966, the SEALs struck 
into the Rung Sat. Within a year 
they had captured or destroyed more 
than a quarter of a million pounds 
of Vietcong rice and whole armour¬ 
ies of weapons and ammunition. 
They had punched huge holes in 
the enemy’s fresh-water supply, 
decimated his sampan-junk Beet, 
demolished many munitions plants, 
taken scores of prisoners, captured 
documents which showed the whole 
Vietcong order of battle for the area 
—including the locations of all 
Rung Sat minefields—and led 
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Marine and Army units on hugely 
successful sweeps. 

In the process, SEAL Team One 
has probably collected more battle 
decorations for its size than any 
other unit in the war, prompting 
General Westmoreland, Command¬ 
er of U.S. Forces in-Vietnam, to ask, 
“Where can we get more like you ? ” 

It will never be easy. So far, the 
world’s biggest navy has been able 
to produce only about 200 SEALs. 
They came into being secretly in 
1962, at the instigation of President 
Kennedy, who believed tha^ the 
Navy could play a vital role in the 
Vietnam war. The Underwater 
Demolition Teams held a rich pool 
of men skilled in watery combat 




environments. Men who • could 
operate undetected on beaches 
within a stone’s throw of the enemy, 
or blow up a house with items 
from an ordinary kitchen surely 
could perform special missions in 
guerrilla-held wetlands. 

UDT files were sifted for the best 
mental and physical specimens, an 
agonizing process of trying to separ¬ 
ate cream from cream. Eventually 
a nucleus was selected: ten officers 
and 50 enlisted men, average age 


28. 

The chosen men were sent to 
specialized army combat schools to 
learn a variety of skills never before 
invested in a single unit. They be¬ 
came expert in the care and handl¬ 
ing of a vast range of light infantry 
weaponry—everything from mat- 
chets to the 57-mm. recoilless rifle 
and the bazooka. They also learned 
how to operate an array of Soviet, 
Czech, East German, Chinese and 
primitive Vietcong weapons. 

Trainees drill endlessly, day and 
night, in the science of small-unit 
tactics—^for example, how to set an 
ambush. First, study every available 
scrap of intelligence information on 
a given area. Choose a point where 
you are most likely to see important 
enemy traffic. Position yourselves so 
as to provide the widest possible 
fields of fire. Then wait—perhaps 
for seven hours or more. If you must 
communicate, use arm and hand 
signals. Hun^an sounds are easily 
discernible in the |uogle. Never 
clear yoiir throat, cough, chew gum, 
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spit, sneeze or snifHe (men with 
colds are ineligible for a combat 
operation). 

Noise discipline is essential but 
sometimes difficult to maintain. 
One SEAL was waiting in ambush 
when a python dropped from a tree 
a few feet away. He and the snake 
stared at each other for four quiet 
hours; then the python slithereci off. 
Other SEALs have stood for long 
periods in waist-deep water watch¬ 
ing crocodiles swim by. 

Vital Lessons. At night, when 
most SEAL operations take place, 
trainees develop cross-country map 
and compass skills, working across 
sparsely populated mountains, val¬ 
leys, swamps and mud Hats. By 
day, they learn to move quietly 
along jungle trails, looking care¬ 
fully for foliage debris which could 
snap underfoot—or hide a booby 
trap. ‘ V 

They learn to move through deep 
mud: when in a hurry, move fast, 
take short, brisk steps and steer 
clear of the next man’s footprints— 
or you will sink in twice as far. 
When not in a hurry, roll from heel 
to toe; this allows air to work into 
footprints, and reduces the loud 
sucking explosion of mudwalking. 
When crossing shallow streams, lift 
the feet high, so as not to splash 
water. 

They learn how to parachute into 
enemy territory in such a way as to 
make the worst possible target, free- 
falling from high altitude until there 
is just enough air space left to snap 
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open the chute safely. They can 
slide down lOO-foot ropes from 
hovering helicopters and me tops of 
cliffs so fast that they look as though 
they are falling, and scramble back 
up at great speed. 

Throughout, trainees keep to a 
high level of physical Hmess. All eat 
sparingly—some only one meal a 
day. Each SEAL spends 45 minutes 
each day doing exercises, then runs 
or swims two miles. 

When the SEALs plunged into 
the Rung Sat last year, their first 
mission was to develop a complete 
intelligence picture of the place. 
Dressed in mottled olive and brown, 
with blackened faces and hands and 
taped-over wristwatches, they locat¬ 
ed Vietcong base camps, munitions 
factories, storehouses. Often, they 
sat silently for hours in the jungle 
20 feet from a Vietcong village, 
watching, listening. Long, motion¬ 
less nights were spent on river banks 
or in waist-deep water, observing 
sampan traffic. 

At last, they let the Vietcong 
know they were there. The Rung 
Sat began erupting in quick, mur-. 
derous ambusMs, each many miles 
from the one preceding it; base 
camps came under sudden, obliter¬ 
ating attack; munitions factories 
were blown up. 

“It’s hair-raising work,.” says 
Lieutenant Ron Bell, who has Ira 
40 Rung Sat mi^ons. “Your nerves^ 
play tricks. In the dark you h^r a 
lot of things , that^und like somO' 
thing cl$e->€f9^ scutding around 
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in the brush, or crocodiles sliding 
into the water. But sometimes you 
hear the enemy talking. You don't 
move or make a sound until you 
know you’ve got them trapped.” 

Good Tactics. One night. Bell's 
team was in position at a con- 
fluence of streams, when two armed 
Vietcong came by in a small boat, 
moving fast. Bell guessed that they 
were advance men, scouting for 
trouble ahead of important trafHc, 
and let them pass. Soon after, the 
scouts signalled with shots from 
round a distant bend,., and soon a 
junk and two sampans appeared. 

Bell waited until they were direct¬ 
ly opposite his position, then 
opened fire. It was all over in 30 
seconds. One of the dead proved to 
be the Vietcong paymaster for the 
entire Rung Sat. The boats yield¬ 
ed several bags of enemy uniforms, 
wallets, diaries, pay records and a 
small fortune in North Vietnamese 
money. 

Because of the intelligence picture 
the SEALs built up, large-unit 
operations became possible in the 
Rung Sat. In one, the armv, led by 
SEALs, mounted a muld-oattalion 
sweep of previously unchallenged 
jungle, destroyed numerous enemy 
base camps, took tons of muni¬ 
tions, and killed or captured scores 
of Vietcong. 

SEALs have good reason for ^ 1 - 
ing they can depend on each other. 
Recently, a group led by Lieu¬ 
tenant David Janxe was at»oard a 
sn^ boat going to inspea a pagoda 


where agents had repc»’ted a large 
arms cacme. Rounding a bend, they 
spotted six armed men in blacx 
pyjamas running towards a hut. 

Janke ordered team-mate Gary 
Gleason, a young seaman manning 
a 57-mm. recoilless rifle, to put a 
round into the roof of the hut. 
Gleason complied, just as the Viet¬ 
cong were going in. The enemy be¬ 
gan returning me. Janke called for 
a round through the window. Glea¬ 
son put one mere and the enemy 
firing ceased. Janke ordered a round 
through the door. Gleason obliged, 
then put a final round through the 
space where thr door had Ixten. 

A few seconds, four shots—and 
no enemy and no hut left. “It was 
amazing,” Janke says. “Every shot 
was exactly on the mark. I would 
hate to be running a shooting gal¬ 
lery and have Gleason turn up, out 
I was certainly glad he was there.” 

But the incident was not closed. 
Gleason had destroyed the rear 
security guard for two enemy battal¬ 
ions which apparently had come to 
take arms from the pagoda. The 
SEALs husded ashore. The ensuing 
batde lasted 15 minutes; then the 
enemy force broke up and melted 
away. “It was a real fight for a 
while,” says Janke. “We put 48 
grenades into one haystack bnore it 
stopped firing.” 

On another occasion, a Vietcong 
battalion occupied both sides of a 
narrow river to andmsh a boat carry¬ 
ing a SEAL team—and were badly 
beaten. It was nearly dark. The 
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SEALs were making for an inlet 
into the Rung Sat. Suddenly, an 
enemy shell struck amidships, right 
between John Penn and James 
Campbell, sitting almost back to 
back, manning machine-guns. Both 
were blown away from their 
weapons and peppered from head 
to foot with shrapnel; but neither 
was killed, and l^th were able to 
crawl back to their machine-guns 
and open hre again. 

Meanwhile, their team-mates had 
struck back with a hailstorm of fire 
from both sides of the boat. Penn 
and Campbell added tremendous 
punch—team-mates recall that the 
barrel of Campbell’s machine-gun 
grew so white-hot that they could 
see the stream of bullets feeding out 
through it! The fight raged for 


laps eight minutes. Agents re¬ 
ported that the Vietcong battalion 
would be a long time'recruiting to 
make up its losses. 

For their 153 missions during the 
first year, the SEALs show a lot of 
wounds. Some are so full of shrap 
nel that the others won’t trust them 
with compasses. But only one man 
has been killed, an amazing score in 
a war waged entirely in enemy coun¬ 
try. The reason for the unit’s success 
rests entirely on the high quality of 
the men, intensive training and 
matchless self- and team-discipline. 

Indeed, their professionalism and 
attitude seem unbeatable. Says one 
SEAL, “Just give us a mission. If it 
can be done, we’ll do it; if it can’t 
be done, we’ll try, and nine times 
out of ten we’ll do it anyway.’* 



JVays of the World 

How ABOUT a car for a wedding present? An enterprising Paris dealer 
offers a list of car parts which friends and relatives can buy as wedding 
gifts. When everyone who wants to has signed up, the dealer delivers the 
car to the young couple, plus an easy-payment plan for any parts nobody 
contributed. — upi 

There’s no escaping the long, wet arm of the law, as a San Francisco 
skin diver discovered while catching shellfish illegally. He was arrested 
under water, by a warden in skin-divmg equipment. —p. l. 

To PURCHASE petrol in Russia, you must first go to a government office 
for a coupon brok, then to a government-owned petrol station. Hierc, 
after estimating how mudi you need and giving the coupons to an 
attendant, you w your own peuol tank. —um 
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NOW,and fly, places with me. 

The rest in 20 easy monthly instalments! 
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IN AHOCWTION WITH t-OAC. AND OANTAS 




with‘HAZELINE’SNOW 

'Lusine' in * Hazeline' Snow gives your 
complexion a radiant glow 

‘Hazetine’ Snow contains 'Lusine', 
a special skin-care ingredient formulated 
after years of cosmetic research, 
it not only protects and cares for your skin, 
it helps conceal minor blemishes too... 
gives your complexion a radiant, youthful 
glow ail day long. 
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You don't just look lovely... you feel lovely! 

Use ‘ Hazeline' Snow with ‘ Lusine' for day-loilg ^kin care. 

Cool, fresh and lovely with 'Haseline* Snow 
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Simple rules for a 
successful marriage 


By Wilferd. Peterson 


A HAPPY marriage must be created—it is not some- 
thing that just happens. And in the art of 
jL JL marriage the little things are the big things. 

• It is never being too old to hold hands. 

• It is remembering to say, “I love you,” at least 
once each day. 

• It is n<iVer going to sleep angry. 

• It is forming a circle of love that gathers in ^h& 
whole family. 

• It is at no time taking the other for granted, but 
making the courtship continue through all the years. 

• It is doing things for each other, not out of duty 
or sacrifice, but in the spirit of joy. 

• It is demonstrating gratitude in thoughtful ways. 

• It is not looking for perfection, but cultivating 
flexibility, patience, understanding and a sense of 
humour. 

• It is having the-capacity to forgive and forget. 

• It is giving each other an atmosphere in which 
e^ch can grow. 

• It is finding room for the things of the spirit. It is 
a common seardi for the good and the beautiful. 

• it is not only marrying the right partner, it is 

the right partner. 

o W W. A, 
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Coughs and colds leave you weaker—prone to other infections 

Vlfeiliertxryis Compound 

■ wto LAatL 

builds resistance, brings relief 


Coughs and colds wear down your 
resistance, leave you weak and exposed 
to other infections. 

Waterbury’s Compound contains tonic 
ingredients that stimulate appetite, restore 
lost energy, and build body resistance 
to infection. Creosote and Guaiacol bring 
relief from coughs and colds. 

Stay strong... stay healthy 0 

with Waterbury’s Compound I 
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A former American Ambassador takes a cool 
hard look at his country*s Foreign Service 


What’s Wrong with the 


J ♦ 



By William Attwood 

E rnest Hemingway once said 
that the only way you can get 
I to know a country is to earn 
your living there. In my work and 
travels, up until 1961,1 had been in 
and out of the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment and many of our overseas mis¬ 
sions. I had friends in the Foreign 
Service and knew of their frustra¬ 
tions. But.it wasn’t until I began 
earning my living there that I redly 
began to understand what went on 
in the State Department. 

Wkh 15,700 employees and a 

i ll'll III - — I . >iiM 

WiLUAM Attwood, now editor-in-chief of 
a. larM publuhing company, was U.S. Am- 
basia^ to Guinea, froto ahd 

Affib^todor, tu 

Thh ardde ia his obneroversial 

booh, Th bo pnh- 
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budget of Rs. 29 5 crores, it is one of 
the smallest U.S. government de¬ 
partments. It is also the most far- 
flung—with 119 embassies, 68 
consulates-general and 79 conflates 
scattered around the world. And it 
is the most verbose. A large embassy 
will receive more than 400,000 
words daily, and in Washington the 
Department’s distribution section 
makes copies of 70,000 incoming 
messages a day. So perhaps the best 
way of explaining what’s wrong 
with the State Department is to start 
with the paper. T 

• Paper-work is invented byburehtl- 
cratic-minded , people wnd, like 
Frankenstein, later beeonie ibe vic¬ 
tims o^'the%own credjdft-lEliesc 
pimple ^whom ^iyetflawh^^ 
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in-tray is a daily challenge and an 
empty one a daily achievement; for 
whom a satisfying week’s work con¬ 
sists in initialling as many reams of 
paper and deferring as many de¬ 
cisions as possible; with whom you 
can talk of “action” only in terms of 
setting up a committee, hopefully 
one that will spawn sub-committees. 
The chief considerations of a bureau¬ 
crat are to abide by the regulations 
and never to rock the boat. 

Embassy officials in the field are 
kept desk-bound making out end¬ 
less reports to Washington. These 
are copied, distributed and filed 
away with nobody reading them— 
except, possibly, some specialist in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 

I have often wondered why 
Washington does not deal with its 
overseas missions the way a news¬ 
service editor deals with his overseas 
bureaux, asking for special reports 
when the need arises rather than 
expecting correspondents to submit 
everything they can find out about 
anything. Conversely, men abroad 
should be spared having to read 
most of what comes from Washing¬ 
ton by diplomatic bag. (Our weekly 
Central intelligence Agency sum¬ 
mary—naturally stamped “secret’- 
—seldom contained anything we 
hadn’t already read about in the 
New York Times^ 

There are other kinds of paper 
that clog the machinery. The un- 
nieccssarily complicated expense re¬ 
turn is an example. The government 
8z 


spends about ten dollars (Rs. 75) to 
process an average return, which 
sometimes can more than double the 
cost of the reimbursement. 

The obligation to justify every 
penny spent is not only wasteful but 
can embarrassing. A senior offi¬ 
cial who is trusted to handle top- 
secret documents does not have his 
government’s confidence where a 
dollar is concerned. My favourite 
story is about the Foreign Service 
Officer returning to Washington on 
orders. His mother, who was not on , 
government orders, travelled with 
him. 

In his expense return, he care¬ 
fully separated his own from his 
mother’s expenses. But the last item 
was a taxi from the station to his 
hotel. (In Washington, there is a 
different fare if two people occupy 
the cab.) Back came the query: “Did 
your mother travel in the cab with 
you 

His reply made bureaucratic 
history: “No. I took the cab. My 
mother walked and carried the 
bags.” 

No Incentives. The average 
American Foreign Service Officer is 
41. His education^ training and. 
wide range of skills are poorly re^ 
compensed compared with rewards 
paid to executives by private indus¬ 
try. The wonder is that young pc6-. 
pie with drive and imagination are 
still atU’acted to a d^qmatic caie^; 1 

Despite oocasidf^ 
mending, bol<hi^; and' 
most Foreign Seivice OiAcas have 
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learnt that the way to move up the 
ladder is to play it saf^ As Amba$'> 
sador>at-Large Avefdl Harriman 
has said: ''lliave seen men’s careers 
ruined because they held the right 
views at the wrong time, or accur> 
ately reported facts that were not 
popular at the time.” Caution, of 
course, becomes both habit and 
necessity for a man in his forties 
who needs that next promotion to 
pay his children’s school fees. 

The higher echelons of the Dc- 
partment are cluttered with people 
who drifted up the ladder because 
somebody on the promc^ion board 
wanted to give good old Joe a break. 
The deadwood are usually officers 
with no black marks on their effi- 
ciency reports, no history of ever 
having rocked the boat or ques' 
tioned their instructions. A good, 
energetic officer, on the other hand, 
can be passed over for promotion on 
the basis of one negative efficiency 
report written by one superior who 
might not have liked the way he 
dressed. 

Hans Morgenthau, expert on in¬ 
ternational afiairs and consultant to 
the State Department, has said that 
elinnination of half its employees 
**fould not fail to improve the oper¬ 
ation of the Department” I would 
'say a quarter could be spared to 
good advantage, particularly in 
Washington and Euro^. For the 
State Depariment b bow over- and 
understaffed €i j^^oversta£Fcd, for 
examplei^cdku^ees, where ten 
people . twenty man-hours 


preparing a paper that one able man 
could prepare m two; and it is un- 
derstafiea in places like Africa, 
where its officials usually work a 
60- to yo-hour week. 

In Paris, for example, there are 
ten people in the agricultural at¬ 
tache’s office just to cover France. 
But in Nairobi the State Depart¬ 
ment had only one man and a secre¬ 
tary reporting on seven countries. A 
junior administrative officer on my 
staff in Conakry, Guinea, was trans¬ 
ferred to a large embassy in Europe; 
he complained later that he could 
finish his day’s work by 10 a.m. 
There were 52 people in that em¬ 
bassy’s budget and financial section 
alone. 

Lack of Funds. All Foreign Ser¬ 
vice Officers have one thing in 
common: they are underpaid. The 
expense accounts that embellish the 
businessman’s life don’t exist in the 
Foreign Service. The daily^allow- 
ance an FSO or ambassador gets 
when he is on consultation in Wash¬ 
ington barely covers his hotel room; 
there is nothing left for meals, 
laundry or taxicabs. 

In the field, embassy officers are 
always out of pocket. In Nairobi wc 
were the only diplomatic mission 
too poor to give a party on .Our- 
national holiday^ Travel was also d- 
stricted for lack of funds. I knbW 
of no American company , 
overs^s sales managers cc»ne hotne 
as infrequchdy as U,$. ambassadors 
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... Happy Occasions 
like Picnics 

Any occasion becomes 
a happier occasion when 
you are dressed in Elpar. 
For Elpar looks ever* 
new, and its quality means 
durability above all else I 
Elpar fabrics make a 
fabulous Suit or Bush 
Shirt, Jodhpur! or Saiwar 
Khameeze, and there 
are Sarees and Dress 
Matertais too for 
brightening your happy 
occasion—whatever 
it be I You can brighten 
others' happy occasions 
too, because Elpar niakes 
a great gift for everyone 
on every occasion. 
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WHATS WRONG WITH THE U^S, STATE DEPARTMENT? 


ybtm^ AmeriG£tn interested tn for^ 
eign stairs and willing to live^ 
abroad would tend to think of a 
career in the Foreign Service. This 
is no longer true, with U.S. firms 
opening branches all over the world. 
In Nairobi, there were men in their 
thirties representing U.S. com¬ 
panies. Not only did these men have 
the satisfaction of contributing to 
Kenya’s development, but they were 
getting twice the salaries of em¬ 
bassy officials of equivalent age and 
ability—and benefiting from tax 
advantages denied to government 
employees. 

I have found few professionals 
who do not agree that the State De¬ 
partment needs an infusion of new 
talent—^at both the top and the 
bottom. 

I would like to see more qualified 
outsiders brought into the Depart¬ 
ment, both in Washington and 
in the field, for limited tours of 


duty—men of proved abiii^ from 
politics, journalism, teaehin^and hi- 
dustry, who would not take biireaUr 
cratic routine for granted. They 
would leave government, as Udia, 
with greater understanding and 
sympauiy for public servants. And 
tney could be influential in helping 
to prise needed appropriations out 
of Congress so that government ser¬ 
vice would no longer be synony¬ 
mous with personal and financial 
sacrifice. 

Non-career people can prevent 
bureaucratic barnacles from accu¬ 
mulating; they can raise hell about 
red tape and personnel inequitiesj^ 
they can argue about policy withouf;^ 
fear of jeopardizing their career 
and they are likely to see crisar 
opportunities rather than headach^f^. 
First-rate men from other profcj^;. 
sions are available. The problem si>. 
to make government servic^reward^ ^ 
ing enough to attract them. 



Married Bliss 

Wa wskE discussing our husbands, and a newly-wed in our group ' 
mentioned that, although men were truly the weaker sex, there was sop, 
the problem of the male ego. From a long-married woman camO^’ * ' 
advice; ’’Just lean on your husband on one side and prop him ujp 
ihe bdier.” “ 




J^wedict^darkly,/|liunly say this--many’s 
^ wm^it isn’t itdhfng.’^-c. j. m. 
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They Remake 
Broken Faces 



With understanding and remarkable f 
surgical skills, doctors at the \ 

Roehampton Centre are restoring . 
the looks—and the lives—of hundred's i 
of disfigured patients J 


Bv Don Everitt 


A YOUNG MAN was driving his girl friend hpmcj 
through a South London suburb one 
XjL evening when an approaching car ran out 
control and crashed into them head on. Th^ 
burst into flames. The young man escaped 
but the girl suffered such grievous bums that po iqiie 
at the homital thought she would live. 

- Though the doctors <Sdi in fact, saver to life; thpy 
could not restore her ruined go^ look** Her ^ce 


ness s» 


ge^ev even bet pamhll'could not hide 
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their iavoluntary repugnance when 
th^ looked at her. 

That was three years ago. Recent¬ 
ly, the girl concluded a remarkable 
course of treatment at the Roehamp- 
ton Plastic, Burns and Oral Sur¬ 
gery Centre in South London. After 
a dozen delicate operations, her face 
has been rebuilt with skin trans¬ 
posed from her abdomen. The 
Centre’s team of specialists has re¬ 
stored her looks—and her confi¬ 
dence—so successfully that she and 
her boy friend were married 
recently. 

Each year, more than i,ooo pa¬ 
tients are admitted to the Roe- 
^; hampton Centre, a unit of the 
b;Westminster Hospital. Road acci- 
;dents, fires in the home and indus¬ 
trial injuries are the main reasons 
for plastic surgery, but the Centre’s 
patients also include people suffer¬ 
ing ffom tissue-destroying diseases 
such as cancer, and youngsters with 
(Congenital facial deformities—one 
out of every yoo babies born in 
Britain has a cleft lip or palate. 

Armed With Hope. Left untreat¬ 
ed, some disfigured sufferers become 
“people of the night’’ who leave 
their homes only when darkness 
protects them from the startled eyes 
of strangers. They are either unem¬ 
ployable or work at the menial jobs 
that the night offers—carctakers, 
watchmen, cleaners. But those treat¬ 
ed by the Roehampton Centre go 
into the world armed with , hope 
instead of despair. , v 

The Cenue was estab^lsm^ 

SE 


1940 at Rooksdown House, near 
Basingstoke, Surrey, by the pioneer 
surgeon Sir Harold Gillies,* to cope 
with the war’s maimed and dis¬ 
figured casualties. From this and 
similar wartime units has developed 
a permanent network of 20 plastic- 
surgery centres run by some 70 sur¬ 
geons and covering Britain from 
Edinburgh to Bristol, from East 
Grinstead to Belfast. By 1959, the 
Basingstoke pioneers had outgrown 
their premises: improved surgical 
techniques and an ever-increasing 
case list called for a larger, more 
modern unit clc^r to London. 


Even during the change-over, the 
sad parade of patients never stopped. 

First to arrive at Roehampton on 
March 18, 1959, was an eight-year- 
old Epsom girl whose nightdress 
had caught fire, burning more than 
a third of the surface of her body. 

Though extremely ill, she Aiadc a 
good recovery after four skin-graft¬ 
ing operations. Since then, she has ‘ v' 
been back to Roehampton at regular 
intervals for further operations. As 
in most cases, her road to complete ; ;; 
recovery is slow, but progress b ^ 
steady. , 7 ^.; 

Although Gillies, hb lifelefflg;>|^-1 
friend Professor T. Pomfret KilneriJ * 
his famous assistant Sir Archibal4 A'. ''' 


Mclndoc and many odiers estab-|||^i ’^ 
Ibhed plastic surgety as a spccidi^y^T ^^ 
well, before the last war, many pc6j^c;^M.t- 


well, betorc tnc last war, many people.-^;,' 
still believe it b.devoted ^ 

•Sec ' 1 ^ 
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A pretty smile 
needs 

protection... 


Keep your whole mouth 

Signal 


Those red stripes eontain 
germ-fidbting Hexachlorophene 

The red stripes in signal are your proof 
that it contains an antiseptic ingredient— 
germ-fighting Hexachiorophene. □ And you'li 
enjoy signal's fresh taste, its extra foam... 
it leaves your teeth whiter, your whole mouth 
so clean, so fresh. 
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SbKAI'ABO 



You need savings for youf son’s education, your 
daughter’s marriage, building or buying a house, 
a comfortable old age.and so many other things. 


AN ALLAHABAD BANK Savings Bank or a 
Recurring Deposit Pass Book is your passport to 
happiness. Your savings grow and assure you 
of an unfailing source to turnio In time of rieed. .' 

OPEN AN ACCckjNT^rOOAr 



The Oldest Indian joint Stock iShmk . 

I ESTABbISHED W ' ^ 

iahabao iiiiK uuntiD 

Regd. Office: U.Indi? 

S.P.RURbChelrfnsn W. SMITH. Gwertl tliRj^fr 
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cosmetic improvements. “In fact,” 
says a Roehampton surgeon, “face 
lifting and breast reduction and en¬ 
largement form only a small fraction 
of our work. We undertake such 
operations only if there is strong 
evidence of a psychological need 
for them.” 

Nearly all the Centre’s patients 
are desperate cases needing urgent 
attention. Recently released from 
his prison of despair was a 42-year- 
old West Indian who had suffered 
from the tropical disease of yaws 
since he was 18. Over thj^ years the 
gross ulceration of his nose, upper 
lip and palate had so cruelly dis¬ 
torted his face and his speech that 
he was virtually unemployable—an 
outcast even in his own community 
in London. 

After tests showed that the disease 
was no longer active, he underwent 
at Roehampton a year-long series of 
operations that gave him new fea¬ 
tures. Today he can speak normally, 
holds a steady job and has re¬ 
gained his early happy disposition. 

From its first days under Gillies’ 
leadership, the Centre has trained 
scores of young surgeons and nurses 
in reconstructive plastic surgery. 
Moreover, its doctors play a leading 
part in plastic surgery research. This 
year they arc carrying out clinical 
trials of a hyperbaric oxygen cham¬ 
ber, a transparent 'plastic cell in 
which a patient can be exposed to 
high-pressure oxygen. It was used 
recently to treat a 57-year-old 
woman who, for three years, had 


refused to have a cancerous growth 
removed from her face. She became 
so run down that by the time she 
had the operation the skin graft re¬ 
fused to take; it was “purple and 
cold” within four hours. But ex¬ 
posed in the hyperbaric chamber to 
oxygen which reached two and a 
half times normal atmospheric 
pressure, her graft “burst into life 
and became pink and healthy.” 
After five daily doses of excess 
oxygen the graft healed perfectly. 

Teamwork. The Centre’s sur¬ 
geons perform about 2,800 opera¬ 
tions a year. They usually work in 
teams, since reconstructive surgery 
may require the help of varied 
specialists—dental, ophthalmic, ear- 
nose-and-throat, cardiac, urinary, 
endocrine and many others. Before 
surgery, a new patient is examined 
by the plastic surgeon, the relevant 
specialist, the clinical artist, aad'per- 
haps interviewed by a psychiatrist. 
At the hands of each, the patient 
senses a personal concern and un¬ 
derstanding. 

But the patient has his own role 
to play, for the long period of re¬ 
constructive surgery can be an 
ordeal. Sometimes, disfigured peo¬ 
ple come to the Centre expecting to 
look like film stars within a week. 
One surgeon says, “The patient 
must un^rstand that he will prob¬ 
ably look worse before he looks 
better, and that a long time will pass 
before he even resenibles his former 
self. When a new patient seems to 
be expecting too much too soon, we 
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delay surgery to give a psychiatrist 
the opportunity to prepare him for 
the anguish of time and disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

The success and speed of facial 
reconstruction are closely linked 
with the patient’s state of mind. If 
he has a realistic approach, the 
Centre can do much for him. Such 
a patient was a naval pilot who was 
severely burned recently in a crash 
that killed his co-pilot. As soon as 
he regained consciousness, he made 
up his mind to return to his unit 
within two months to complete his 
training. Although at first it was 
touch-and-go whether he would 
even be able to continue in active 
service, the surgical team took up 
the challenge—and the pilot re¬ 
turned to his station with days to 
spare. 

Five years ago, when a young 
mother was told that her new-born 
daughter had a badly cleft lip, she 
managed to brace herself. But the 
worst shock came when visitors 
were obviously repulsed by the 


deformity. “I realized that this was 
just what Catherine could expect 
when she grew older,” said her 
mother. 

But Catherine’s case was not 
hopeless. The maternity hospital 
arranged for the mother to take her 
baby to Roehampton. Today, after 
Catherine has had three major 
operations, her mother’s confidence 
is rising. She'explains why. ‘‘The 
first day I went to Roehampton I 
knew my baby was going to be all 
right. Everyone was so understand¬ 
ing. They showed me photographs 
of what could be done to help her, 
then took me round the children’s 
ward. / 

‘‘Catherine will have to continue 
her treatment until she stops grow¬ 
ing. But, thank heavens, she’ll be 
normal. She’ll have boy friends, get 
married some day and lead a life of 
her own.” 

That is the goal to which the Roe¬ 
hampton Centre is dedicated: to 
afford every disfigured person the 
chance to lead a normal life. 


Adapted from an article by Glenn Kittler in This Week Mageusine 


Off the Hook 

In Galveston, Texas, the new, seven-stgrey Flagship Hotel is built on 
a long pier extending into the Gulf of Mexico. The management has had 
a problem with guests fishing from the balconies outside their rooms. 
Heavy sinkers are needed for the distance from the hotel to the water— 
40 feet from the first floor—and while bein]^ hauled up, the sinkers fre¬ 
quently swing in and break the plate-glass dining-room windows. 

The solution was to remove from each room the card that read : “Posi¬ 
tively no fishing from the balconies.” Now the idea of fishing doesn’t 
occur to the guests any more. ^, 1 * 
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Good talk is fun—hut you have to know the rules 


•!r ONCE belonged to a group 
,■ which met weekly to revive 
the lost art of conveiFsation. We 
realized that there is a fundamental 
principle underlying good talk. 
This principle—the basis of all good 
manners—is the avoidance of fric¬ 
tion in social contacts, emotional 
friction caused by irritation, bore¬ 
dom, envy, egotism or ridicule. 
Here are some of the rules we finally 
adopted to guide our conversation 
and make it a delightful game. 

1. Avoid all purely subjective talk- 
Don’t dwell on your health, trou¬ 
bles, domestic matters; and never, 
never discuss your wife or husband. 
Streams of personal gossip and ego¬ 
tism destroy all objective discussion 
of science, history, the day’s news, 
sport, or whatever. Such chatter 
bores the li.stcner; and the talker, re¬ 
peating only what he already knows, 
learns nothing from others. 

2. Don't monopolize the conver¬ 
sation. One of my friends was a 
laughing, attractive person, who told 
stories well—-but too many of them. 
You roared with laughter, but after 


By Gelett Burgess 

a while you grew restless and 
yearned for more quiet, comfortable 
talk with plenty of give and take. 
You c(juldn’t help remembering 
what Sydney Smith wrote of Macau¬ 
lay: “He has occasional flashes of 
silence, that make his conversation 
perfectly delightful.’’ 

3. Don’t contradict. You may say, 
“I don’t quite agree with that,’’ but 
flat contradiction is a conversation- 
stopper. One should seek tq, find 
points of agreement. In that way the 
subject develops in interest with 
each person’s contribution. “That 
is the happiest conversation,’’ said 
Samuel Johnson, “where there is no 
competition, but a calm, quiet inter¬ 
change of sentiments.” 

4. Don't abruptly change the sub¬ 
ject. Some people, after patiently— 
and painfully—^waiting for a talker 
to pause for a moment, jump into 
the conversation with a totally new 
subject. In our Conversation Club 
it was an unwritten rule that after a 
person stopped talking there should 
oe a brief silence in which to reflect, 
digest and appreciate what had been 
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said. is the proper tribute to any¬ 
one who has offered an idea for con¬ 
sideration. 

5. Show an active interest in what 
is said. This brings out the best in a 
speaker. Prolong his subject, ask 
more about it, and he expands like 
a flower in the sun. 

6. After a diversion, bring bach^ 
the subject. Often while a subject 
has not yet been fully considered it is 
lost in some conversational detour. 
There is no surer test of being able 
to converse well than to reintroduce 
this forgotten topic. Not only is this 
polite and gracious, but it is the best 
evidence of real interest. 

7. Don’t mahe dogmatic state¬ 
ments of opinion. The Japanese tea 
ceremony is perhaps the most re¬ 
fined social form ever practised. It is 
a cult of self-cfTacement. One may 
speak of anything, but never with 
an ejtpression of finality. The re¬ 
mark is left in the air for the next 
guest to enlarge upon, so that no one 
is guilty of forcing any personal 
opinion upon the others. 

It is a good game, but difHcult; try 
it some time with your friends. You 
may state facts as facts; but your 
application of them should be with 
such qualifications as “Isn’t it pos¬ 
sible that-’’ Those who really 

know things usually speak thus, 
“with meekness of wisdom,” as St. 
James says, while the ignoramus 


tends to make cut-and-dried pro¬ 
nouncements. 

8. Avoid destructive tal\. We are 
all likely to make many unnecessary 
derogatory remarks. Evil, of course, 
must be condemned. But try to 
avoid the unnecessary criticism, the 
desire to raise a laugh through ridi¬ 
cule, the tendency to look on the 
unpleasant side of life. Cynical com¬ 
ments may sound clever, but they 
make others feel uncomfortable. 

So much for the negative side of 
conversational rules. How can you 
create an agreeable conversation ? 

The secret is simple. To talk well 
one must think well. You must think 
underneath the subject, above it and 
all round it. 

This kind of thinking is well illus¬ 
trated by the conversation of sports 
enthusiasts. Are they content with 
talking about the score of a game.'’ 
Not at all. They discuss a team’s 
potentialities, the characteristics of 
the different players, the technique 
of the game. The same principle 
applies to all conversation. Anyone 
who finds it hard to tal\ should 
learn to thin\ about what he sees, 
hears and reads. As you ponder, 
associate the subject with your own 
experience and observation. If you 
enrich your thinking in these ways 
you need not worry about your con¬ 
versation. Every new experience will 
make your talk more valuable. 
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Somehow the power of the atom is easier to understandafter you learn 
the calorie count for an ounce of fudge. —C. JT. 
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Ockenden: One 
Woman s Venture 
lo Child-Rescue 

By Keith Ashton 


Steadfast in her belief that hiinian beings imist not let each 
other down, Joyce Pearce launched one of Britain's most 
effective operations for saving homeless, helpless refugees 






T he pretty, fair-haired teen¬ 
ager smiled in welcome. 
“Miss Pearce is expecting,” 
she said with a Polish accent. She 
opened the door of a small sitting- 
room, and I got my first glimpse of 
the woman I had travelled down to 
Woking, Surrey, to see. Joyce Pearce 
was balanced precariously on a chair, 
trying to hang curtains on a rail just 
beyond her grasp. She turned to me: 
“Do you think you could reach it?” 

From her reputation I had expect¬ 
ed an overpowering, super-compe¬ 
tent schoolmarm. At Cambridge, 



where I had just graduated, we had 
talked almost reverendy about her; 
the spinster schoolteacher who had 
confounded official welfare agencies 
by setting up her own operation to 
save children from the miseries of 
refugee camps in Germany and 
Austria. 

Now I had come to offer my ser¬ 
vices. I was completely taken aback 
by this woolly, rather dumpy litdc 
person. Although it was nine years 
ago, I still remember wondering 
who needed help more—Miss Pearce 
or the children. I soon found out. 

As we ^ed up the new curtains— 
a puce-coloured material to replace a 
faded flower design—a dark-haired 
boy wandered in and watched 
silendy. When the curtains were 
bung, Joyce stood beside the boy 
and askeo, “How do you like them, 
Janek?” He answered in a toneless 
voice, “They’re just the colour of my 
father’s face when they cut him 
down.” Without a hint of shock or 
dismay, Joyce let her arm fall gently 
round Janek’s shoulders and led him 
out to the garden where we joined a 
crowd of children on the lawn. 

“See you tomorrow, then,” Joyce 

Keith Ashton sppt five yean as ao Ockeo- 
den Venture (Hganizer and personal assistant 
to Joyce Pearce. Now an advertising execu¬ 
tive, he maintains his connexion with Ocken- 
den and helps to publicize the Venture's vital 
fund-raising efforts. 
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said finally as I left to catch the train 
back to London. That’s how I knew 
I had been accepted into the Ocken- 
dcn Venture, which was to absorb 
the next five years of my life. In the 
morning when I returned for work, 
the puce curtains had been replaced 
by the faded flower print. 

Who was this woman who dared 
to think she could tackle a problem 
that baffled governments and world 
agencies? She was a 36'ycar-old 
schoolteacher with no welfare train¬ 
ing or experience, no money except 
her modest savings, no backers ex¬ 
cept two schoolteacher , friends, 
spinsters like herself. But she had 
the conviction that “human beings 
must not let each other down.” 

Early Days. With only this to go 
on, she created the Ockenden 
Venture—named after the house 
in Woking where she put up 
the ' first children—and developed 
it into one of Britain’s most effec¬ 
tive charitable organizations. Be¬ 
cause of what she did, more than 
800 boys and girls have grown up 
with every chance of becoming 
happy and useful adults. 

Joyce, who taught history at a 
local girls’ secondary school, had 
never given serious thought to refu¬ 
gee problems until 1950, when she 
showed her sixth-formers a docu¬ 
mentary film on the plight of 
Eastern European families uprooted 
by the Nazis during the war, then 
left to rot in camps in Germany and 
Austria. “That night I didn’t sleep 
very well,” she remembers. 
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Next morning she talked to the 
two teachers who had seen the film 
with her: Margaret Dixon, the 
geography teacher, and Ruth Hicks, 
the headmistress of a near-by school. 
“Couldn’t we invite a few of the 
refugee children for a holiday?’’ 
Joyce suggested. With other local 
people, they persuaded the town of 
Woking to raise the money. The 
Guide International Service picked 
the children, and in due course 17 
arrived. They stayed a month. 

Joyce’s old house was literally 
jumping. Stocky Herkules, a 14- 
year-old .Lithuanian boy, had 
brought his battered violin and 
played it even going up the stairs 
and sliding down the banisters. 
Janina from Poland clutched her 
only book, Alice in Wonderland, 
which she could not understand, but 
from which she was trying to learn 
English. 

The townsfolk pitched in to take 
the visitors on sightseeing tours 
and make them feel welcome. It was 
rewarding work, but as leave-taking 
neared Joyce felt a growing sense of 
uneasiness. “Having brought them 
here, we dreaded sending them 
back. It was like freeing captured 
animals, then putting them back in 
their cages.’’ 

At the last moment, a call came 
from the GIS: “Our escort has 
fallen ill, and we can’t find anybody 
to travel with the children.’’ “Look¬ 
ing back,’* Joyce says, “I felt this 
was meant.” 

Substituting for the sick escort. 
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From 1/8" diameter screws to a ten 
ton core of electrical laminations is a 
long way to go. But GKW can make 
it. This is diversification supported by 
engineering talent and technology. 
As a result, steel is being produced 
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Joyce' and Margaret Dixon spent 
the next two weeks touring the refu¬ 
gee camps. They were stunned by 
what they saw. The usual camp site 
was a barren wasteland. Often two 
or three families were crowded into 
single rooms in barracks, with a 
communal washroom at one end of 
the long corridor and a communal 
privy at the other. 

Even worse than the physical con¬ 
dition was the prevailing apathy 
and despvur. Cut oil Irom the world, 
with heaUb and spirit broken, the 
inmates felt, quite rightly, that no¬ 
body cared; they were the rejects 
left behind after most of the refugees 
had emigrated. 

Little Escape. Some of the par¬ 
ents still clung to the values 6f their 
earlier lives, and managed against 
tremendous odds to pass these on 
to their children. Many others, how¬ 
ever, had broken under the strain, 
and all the children in the camps 
were exposed to alcoholism, prosti¬ 
tution and crime. There was little 
escape in school. Many of the 
classes once held by the refugees 
themselves had ceased because the 
teachers had emigrated, and local 
schools were usually miles from the 
remote camp sites. The children 
who did manage to attend them 
were frequently discouraged by 
the language difficulty. 

“There is such a thing as faith, 
and Joyce has got it,” Margaret 
Dixon told me when describing that 
first of many journeys to the camps. 
“But I think her faith was shaken 
104 
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by the misery of those children. I 
knew she could no more turn her 
back on them than she could walk 
away from someone who was 
drowning, if the need is great 
enough,’ Joyce kept saying, ‘there 
must be a way.’ ’’ 

The last child to be returned 
“home” was Janina, still carrying 
her treasured Alice. As the car en¬ 
tered the rubbish-strewn alleyway 
between barracks, Joyce whispered 
to Margaret Dixon; “Isn’t it better 
to help one child than to do noth¬ 
ing.?’’ They invited Janina back to 
Ockenden for a year. Her parents 
eventually agreed, provided her 
seven-year-old sister went, too. With 
two Polish girls scheduled to^come, 
they decided they could ask another, 
a Latvian; then two Latvian sisters. 
“They’ll keep each other company,” 
Joyce argued. 

Besides doing their regular teach¬ 
ing jobs, Joyce, Margaret and Ruth 
Hicks worked hard to create a cheer¬ 
ful home life for the five girls, taught 
them English and, since they weren’t 
ready to enter secondary school, 
gave them a complete education at 
home. Yet Joyce could not forget 
the children who were left behind. 
She returned to Germany and saw 
many of them again. Flaxen-haired 
litde Halina, whose mother had 
died as a result of medical experi¬ 
ments in Bclscn. Siegfried, a bright 
boy of ten, living in a one-room hut 
with seven brothers and sisters, and 
a father who had been blinded 
and driven partially insane by the 
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Nazis. And there were Jerzy, 
Erika, Krysta . . . 

“Do be reasonable,” friends cau¬ 
tioned. “You’ve.already bitten off 
more than you can chew. This is a 
problem for established organiza¬ 
tions. It’s much too big to tackle 
single-handed.” 

“It isn’t just the millions you’ve 
got to consider,” Joyce replied. 
“It’s the individual children.” She 
decided to form a committee and 
gain recognition as a charity. 

More Homes. There was a big 
dilapidated house near Ockenden, 
empty for months, and Joyce man¬ 
aged to raise a mortgage to buy it. 
With the help of the first five girls, 
she and her friends got it ready for a 
second batch of children. Even while 
they were scnibbing and painting 
more and more requests for help 
poured in. foyce accepted the offer 
of a huge country mansion in the 
Midlands—Donington Hall—and 
soon 70 boys moved in. Another 14 
homes, all spontaneously offered by 
people who wanted to help, were 
opened during the years tnat fol¬ 
lowed. As Joyce put it; “You do 
everything you can, and trust the 
Lord to fill in the blanks.” 

Once someone promised a house 
just outside London and Joyce'set- 
about obtaining visas and health 
certificates for 24 more children. 
The children, were Actually being 
collected when word came that the 
owner of the house had withdrawn 
the offer. “I don’t think we should 
worry too much,” Joyce said. 


“Something is bound to turn up.” 

She had no sooner spoken than 
the phone rang, and Joyce heard a 
man’s voice say: “I would prefer to 
remain anonymous, but 1 have just 
read about your work and I want to 
offer a house I own in North Wales 
—without charge, of course. 
There’ll be room for about 25 chil¬ 
dren.” Providence, it seemed, was a 
full-time member of the Ockenden 
Venture. 

Joyce has the surest insight of any¬ 
one I have ever known. Take the 
case of the ten-year-old Polish boy 
whose mother had been driven mad 
by Nazi medical experiments and 
whose father had cracked up after 
four years in a slave labour camp. 
He was remote and withdrawn, and 
eventually lost the use of one arm. 
With the other he painted pictures 
of tortures, tombs and death. Joyce 
consulted a psychiatrist, who per¬ 
suaded the boy to paint his hopes 
rather than his hideous childhood 
memories. He produced a picture 
full of sunlight; an angel welcom¬ 
ing his parents to Britain, Imme¬ 
diately, he was able to use his arm 
again. Today, he’s in his third year 
at art school in the United States. 

Joyce meant the world to these 
children—^a new world in which 
they could learn to feel at home 
because she understood and accepted 
them. When they first arrived, they 
were often shy or rebellious. One 
small boy refused to speak a word 
the first week he was in England. 
No one made a fuss about it. One 
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day he marched up to Joyce, planted 
himself squarely in front of her and 
announced, “I luf youl” 

As the venture grew, Joyce drove 
ceaselessly around Britain and the 
Continent settling new parties of 
children into their new homes, 
explaining the Venture’s work to 
various groups, collecting money, 
clothing and equipment. 

One of Joyce’s supporters was the 
late Lord Astor. After reading a 
speech he made on the plight of ref u- 
.gees from the Hungarian Revo¬ 
lution, Joyce wrote to ask him if he 
realized that the plight of the “hard 
core” refugees in Europe was, if 
anything, worse than that of the 
Hungarians. Lord Astor invited her 
to his country house, Cliveden, for a 
week-end to discuss refugee matters. 

Awkward Moment. Just before 
her visit, Joyce had been collecting 
second-hand clothes in an enormous 
battered suitcase in the back of her 
car. When she arrived at Lord 
Astor’s house, a footman was direc¬ 
ted to collect her luggage and carry 
it up to her room. To her horror, he 
took from the car both herweek-end 
case and the battered suitcase. When 
Joyce arrived in her room, the maid 
had unpacked and was carefully 
laying the old clothing on the bed. 

After that minor incident, how¬ 
ever, the week-end went well. Lord 
Astor became one of the chief bene¬ 
factors and a patron of the Ocken- 
den Venture. 

It costs only Rs. 8*400 a year to 
keep a child at a Venture home— 


about half the cost for many state- 
run institutions. Much of the money 
comes from the 20,000 well-wishers 
throughout Britain who call them¬ 
selves the “Friends of Ockenden.’’ 
A Friend in Yorkshire regularly 
sends the money he saves by going 
without cigarettes. Undergraduates 
at Aberystwyth University in Wales 
donated the proceeds of Rag Week 
one year—Rs. i lakh. 

Finances are handled by a high- 
ranking bank official and a qualihed 
finance officer. Joyce refuses to 
worry unduly about money. “My 
job is to meet human needs as they 
arise,’’ she says. “So far, the money 
has been forthcoming.’’ 

Today there are 15 Venture homes 
in Britain, each under a house 
mother or married couple who re¬ 
ceive a modest salary. Much as in a 
large family, the children help with 
the housework and are given a sense 
of personal responsibility—for their 
jobs, themselves, and each other. 

All receive a weekly allowance— 
a shilling (about Re. i) or more, de¬ 
pending on age. In the first weeks 
the children had usually spent their 
allowance within an hour or two of 
receiving it, but gradually they 
learned to save up for something 
they really wanted. 

Stanislaw, however, was always 
broke. One day I saw him looking 
wistfully at a boy who had just come 
in with a new toy, and I took it 
upon myself to explain that if only 
he would put a little aside, he too 
could buy a model car or a ball: 
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Stanislaw merely nodded his head. 

On Christmas Day the children 
gathered round a tree in the living- 
room to pick up the presents we had 
prepared for them and to exchange 
gifts. Again I saw that wistful look 
on Stanislaw’s face. He left the 
room, and when he came back he 
was carrying a crumpled paper bag 
which he gravely handed to Joyce. 
“This is to help bring someone else 
over from my camp,” he told her. 
She opened the bag and poured out 
21 shillings, one for every week that 
he had been in England! 

Joyce sows loving-kindness, and 
the seed does not fall on barren soil. 
One day a group of girls showed her 
a newspaper cutting about English 
children living with their parents in 
a hostel for homeless families. “Wc 
hadn’t realized,” one of them said, 
“that there arc English children as 
badly off as wc were before we came 
here. We want to do something for 
them.” They all got together to 
organize a Christmas party for 30 
children. When one of the guests 
delivered a thank-you speech, an 
Ockenden girl replied, “It’s we who 
want to thank you. You have made 
us feel we are no longer refugees.” 

As Joyce’s charges leave their 
Venture homes, some go on to uni¬ 
versities and colleges to prepare for 
professional careers, wnile others 
settle for more routine jobs. Only 
one or two Venture “graduates” 
have failed to make their way as 


responsible citizens. Some have re¬ 
turned to their families on the 
Continent to work or to marry. 
Halusia, the Polish girl who opened 
the door on my first visit to Ocken¬ 
den, is now a British housewife: she 
and I were married nearly three 
years ago. 

The Venture still has about 300 
European youngsters in its care, but 
the number entering each year has 
fallen off as displaced families have 
been resettled and camps in Ger¬ 
many and Austria closed down. 
This has only speeded Joyce’s efforts 
to help children elsewhere. When 
the Chinese communists ruthlessly 
crushed the revolt of the Tibetans in 
195Q, her heart went out to the chil¬ 
dren among the 80,000 refugees who 
fled to India and Nepal. She raised 
funds to fly out, and established the 
“House or Faith”—a home for 75 
child refugees, in Mussoorie. She 
also helped set up three schools 
elsewhere in India’s Northern 
Provinces. 

Joyce Pearce is still the same un¬ 
pretentious little woman I first saw 
trying to hang curtains on a rail just 
beyond her reach. Seemingly help¬ 
less and unorganized, she’s actually 
the strongest person I have ever 
known. The source of her strength 
is her unshakeable conviction that 
human beings must not let each 
other down; the Ockenden Venture 
and its children are a monument 
to that belief. 


All arguments have two sides, but some have no eHcis.--c.-i. 
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LE NOTRE-GARDENERl 
. IN FAII^LAND 



At his magic touch, dismal stretches 
of earth became vistas of pure 
delight. To his genius the world 
owes its 7nost enchanting gardens 

c 

By Joseph Barry 


towards the skyline is the incredible 
5,500'foot Grand Canal. 

Andre Le Notre, creator of all this 
magnificence, was probably the 
greatest gardener who ever lived. 
Yet, in me age of the Sun King, 
amid the pretensions and the im¬ 
morality, he remained a remarkably 
humble and modest man. “Honour- 


V isiTORs TO Versailles can still 
stand on the terrace from 
which King Louis XIV ad¬ 
mired his gardens some 300 years 
ago. They can enjoy the same noble 
view to the horizon, the same mag¬ 
nificent park, and those same splen¬ 
did fountains and jets, which at full 
play fling 946,000 gallons of water 
skywards every hour. To the right, 
the great jet of the Dragon rises 85 
feet. Directly below tumble the 
lovely fountains of Latona. In the 
distance, the majestic Basin of 
Apollo spreads its 300-foot fan of 
dazzling foam. And shimmering 


able and plain-spoken; loved and 
respected by all,” wrote the sharp- 
tongued Duke of Saint Simon, who 
knew him. “There is an artlessness 
about him, a simple-hearted candour 
that is perfectly delightful.” Le 
Ndtre himself left no memoirs, no 
notes, few drawings or plans. The 
earth was his parenment, the spade 
his pen. 

He was born in Paris, on March 
12,1613; his father was Louis XIlFs 
head gardener. As a young man he 
first studied painting and dicn 
architecture, but at 22 he laid aside 
the brush and the set-square, tp 
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work with his father in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

His rise as a landscape designer 
was surprisingly swift. At 23 he was 
personally assured his father’s posi¬ 
tion by Louis XIII—and assumed it 
on his father’s death some 20 years 
later. 

At 26 he married his childhood 
playmate; he was a man who loved 
his family and his wife—at a time 
when such faithfulness was not 
exactly fashionable. After the couple 
had lost their three children, Le 
Notre trained his nephews as his 
successors. 

Louis XlII’s only brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, consulted the 
young Le Notre on the Luxembourg 
gardens. For the Bishop of Meaux, 
Le N6tre designed a small, in¬ 
genious garden with a meditation 
walk which is still pure delight; 
cleverly shaped like a bishop’s mitre, 
its paths form a bishop’s cross at the 
centre. Soon other distinguished 
people called on him, including 
Francois Mansart, the greatest 
architect of the day. 

But the turning point in Le 
Notre's life came when Nicolas 
Fouquet, France’s ambitious Super¬ 
intendent of Finance, enlisted his 
services for a new estate near Fon¬ 
tainebleau. Le N6tre worked on the 
project for five years, levelling three 
villages to create Vaux-le-Vicomte. 

Fouquet proudly invited the 
young Louis XIV and hU court to 
a f^te in celebration of its comple¬ 
tion. It was August 17, 1661. Six 


thousand guests ate from plates of 
gold and silver. In the spectacular 
gardens, Moli^rc personally enter¬ 
tained the court with a sparkling 
comedy; music and ballets followed. 
The fete ended with fireworks trac¬ 
ing huge interlaced Us (for Louis) 
in the twilight sky, while in the 
handsome canal, a giant mechan¬ 
ical whale belched fire and smoke. 
Three weeks later Fouquet was 
arrested—accused of embezzling 
state funds to finance his luxurious 
tastes. 

But before the fete ended, Le 
Notre and the King took a historic 
walk in the garden. King and com¬ 
moner strolled the entire two miles 
from the castle to the far end of the 
park. 

Conspicuous in high, red-heeled 
pumps, the King brandished a 
long, gold-headed cane. At his side, 
soberly dressed in brown, Le Notre 
pointed occasionally with his strong 
gardener’s hand. Louis missed noth¬ 
ing: the pools and fountains, the 
parterres stretching like great orien¬ 
tal rugs—all the magnifeence that, 
miraculously, can still be admired 
today. Intoxicated with the vision, 
Louis soon commissioned Le N6tre 
to perform the same miracle for him 
at Versailles. 

There, Le Notre transformed a 
*‘most dismal and thankless of sites, 
without vistas, woods or water” into 
the most sup^ garden ever imag¬ 
ined. The dimensions alone stagger 
the imagination: the Grand Parc, 
15,800 acres; the Petit Pare, 4,200 
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acres. And beyond them both, the 
great royal hunting park of 16,000 
acres. 

No man has commanded nature 
as Le Notre did. He levelled hills, 
scooped out basins and lakes, moved 
a mountain of earth to create a plat¬ 
form for the palace. And on that 
vast terrace of serene fountains and 
statues, flower beds and pools, 

Louis’ pale stone palace of pleasure 
has reigned supreme for almost 300 
years. 

The King himself wrote: “There 
is grandeur in Le Notre.” But there 
was also a gardener—and a builder 
in Louis. For ^o years the two 
worked together, perfecting their 
masterpiece. The King would pul 
aside his red-heeled shoes for boots, 
so that he could tramp in the garden 

with Le Notre. He would borrow a - --«... 

pair of shears to trim a bush, or the Fomtain of Latona 

suj5gest another “ballroom” with | 
walls of trees. ® 

Louis was too impatient to wait 
for seedlings to grow. So Le Notre 
transplanted fully-grown trees, or¬ 
dering ten thousand elms from 
Flanders, two million hornbeams 
from Normandy. Madame de 
Sevigne, in one of her letters, tells 
of meeting “a full-grown leafy 
forest being transported on ox- 
drawn wagons to Versailles.” 

Flower bulbs came from Constan¬ 
tinople and the Low Countries. 

Royal nurseries were established in 
the south of France, in Paris and at 
Versailles. From just one of these 
came "18 million tulips . . . four 
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Le N6tre*s gardens at Versailles, 
the Basin of the lizards and. 
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An avenue of formally 
•Upped yew trees, lined 
with classical statues 



times a year.” And from Spain 
flowed groves of flowering jasmine 
and orange trees for the orangery 
and the palace. 

Everyone thought Le Notre mad 
to design so many fountains in a 
riverless place like Versailles. But 
he tapped the Seine, five miles away, 
cutting canals, tunnelling through 
mountains. From swamp and 
stream, by towering aqueduct and 
underground conduit, he brought in 
water. 

He stored 2,000 million gal¬ 
lons in man-made lakes to feed 
reservoirs under the palace grounds. 
Then by gravity, windmill and 
horsepower, he pumped and re¬ 
pumped the precious liquid into the 
air. 

But despite Le Notre’s efforts, 
there was never enough water for 
all the fountains to play all the time. 
So one day in August 1684 the King 
announced a scheme of fantastic 
scope; the diversion to Versailles of 
the waters of the River Eure, 60 
miles to the west. 

Supervised by Le Notre, the ven¬ 
ture was turned over to the army. 
For three years 30,000 soldiers 
worlced on the scheme. Thousands 
went down with malaria. The plans 
called for two gigantic aqueducts, 
several of whose arches were to be 
twice the height of the towers of 
Notre-Dame. Today, their ruins 
may still be seen at Maintenon, 34 
miles from Versailles—^for the stu¬ 
pendous project never went any 
further. War summoned the soldiers 
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CONTRACTORS* NOISTS, POMPINB SETS. 

Manufacturers: JAYEMS BEEGHEY A GO. PVT. LTD. 

For further details, contact; Sole Selling Agents 

Warden House, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay. 1. 

30 Rraacfees Ikreogheat ladia. . 
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LE NOTRE--GARDENER IN FAIRYLAND 


elsewhere and Louis called off the 
venture. 

Versailles was the envy of Eu¬ 
rope’s sovereigns. Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Sweden, Turin, Prussia, 
Hesse and Hungary sought after Le 
N6tre. Failing to get the master, 
. they fought for his nephews and 
students. Peter the’Great of Russia, 
having stayed at Versailles, never 
forgot it. But by the time he was 
ready to build his new capital, Le 
Notre was no longer alive. So it was 
Alexander Le Blond, Le Notre’s 
’ pupil, who laid out the great Nevsky 
Prospekt of St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad) and the royal garden of 
Peterhof, known as St. Petersburg’s 
Versailles-by-the-Sea. 

Paris itself owes much to Le 
Notre’s genius as a town planner. 
He projected its great central core— 
the uninterrupted view from the 
Tuileries Gardens to the Arc dc 
Triomphe, which must be one of the 
most splendid vistas in any city. 

From 1666, when he took up resi¬ 
dence, to his death in 1715, Louis 
XIV was never far from Versailles; 
nor was Le N6trc ever to be long 
from his side. The King’s mistresses 
came and went, but Le Notre re¬ 
mained, designing gardens for each 
successive favourite. Fpr the radiant 
Madame de Montespan he created 
the legendary Clagny Park; for the 


beautiful Madame de Maintenon 
the moated castle garden of Main- 
tenon. And for 20 years he worked 
on the 250-acre park at Chantilly, 
which startled Europe almost as 
much as Versailles had. **Of all 
places under the sun,” wrote 
Madame de La Fayette to Madame 
de Sevign^, “there is nothing to 
equal it.” 

Vincennes, Rambouillet, Bourges, 
Dampierre, Courances, St.-Cloud, 
all have stately gardens laid out by 
Le Notre. 

At last the gardener asked if he 
could retire. The King consented, 
and gave him an apartment at Ver¬ 
sailles—^a signal honour. But Le 
Notre preferred his small house in 
the Tuileries Gardens near the 
Louvre, where he continued to live 
with his wife, his nephews, his 
laurels and orange trees. 

When he died in 1700, aged 87, 
Le N6tre left a legacy unmatched 
by any man and an inBuence that is 
immeasurable. But all his life he was 
the same humble gardener. En¬ 
nobled by the King at 62, he was 
asked for his choice of a coat-of- 
arms. Typically he replied; “I’ve 
had mine for a long time. They are 
three snails crowned with a head of 
cabbage.” Then he added: “But 
how can 1 forget my spade Do I 
not owe to it all your honours?” 


We can think over our problems best in solitude, say the experts. If 
you can’t find any solitude, begin telling your friends all your problems. 
Solitude will soon arrive. . —Hugh Alien 

/// 



Bata-india, the country's leading exporter of footwear, 
has hit a new high in 1966. by earning Ra 31 million in 
foreign exchange. 

A net gain of U. S. $ 500.000 (half a million) over 
what it earned in 1966. 

A remarkable performance indeed : achieved at a 
time of general decline in exports from India, and in the 
face of keen competition from such major exporters 
as Japan. Hong Kong and others. 

What is more, many developing countries, becoming 
self-sufficient in footwear production, are not only res¬ 
tricting imports, but are making a bid to enter the- 
export field themselves, 

Bata-India. consequently, has to build new markets 



INDIA 
Exports Hit 
New High 
in1966 

Rs31 Million 
Eai*necl in 
Foreign 
Exchange 





Advtrtisment 


and to increase exports to such highly developed 
countries as the U. K.. the U. S. A.. Canada, and 
others, where quality products have to be offered at 
a price that must meet both international and local 
competitions. 

Bata'India has rendered service to the country by 
earning valuable foreign exchange. And it has earned 
entitlements to import its vital raw materials which are 
yet scarce in the country and which it is progressively 
and successfully substituting with indigenous ones. 

The Company makes full use of its market research 
and product development methods, which enable it to 
keep pace with progress in the developed countries 
and cater to their demands. 
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FIGURES AT A GLANCE 
L965 : Rs 17,300,000 
1966 : Rs 31,000,000 
cxraar eaknings in isca 
U.K. and W. Europe Rs 15,317,000 

U.S.A. 3,585,000 

Australia. New Zealand 
and Far East ... 3,123,000 

Canada ... 2,225,000 

Middle East ... 2,575,000 

West Indies ... 2,400,000 

West Africa ... 1,470,000 

East Africa ... 305,000 

_ Total :Rs 31.000.000 
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To THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

40JBA 359, D. Niereil Road. Bombay4l 

I am interested in. 

Send me your free prospectus 


CUT COUPON HEM I 


TiSH INSTITUTES 

train you for Jobs, promotion & security 

Now, in the comfort of your home — in your spare time — you can 
qualify for the career of yqur choice. A low cost postal course will 
bring you expert training to put you on the road to success, to pass 
an examination or to gain quick promotion. We provide selected 
textbooks, copyright lessons, model answers, individual tuition — 
everything to ensure rapid progress. 


ARE YOU MISSINC 116 OPPORTUNITIES? 


A M I E. (Indit) 

A M I M«ch. E. 

AMI. Auto. E. 

A.M I. Hour I. A.H.S.E. (Civil) 
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What interests you? Engineering? 
Commerce? Agriculture? Writing? 
Commercial Art? Industrial Admini¬ 
stration? Have you ever thought about 
putting some letters after your name or 
passing a recognised examination ? 

xrience or present 
$ a special oppor- 

ire missing by filling 
B coupon at once, 
you will receive 
r the subject or 
interests you and 
■St way of securing 


atonoUle Engiiwcrs 
wd os for cMChing 
xamlnarions. 

INSTITUTES 

Naero|l Road, 
ia)r-l. 


10 TRAINING 


Our complete Radio 
Engineering course now 


Which Qualification Interests YOU? 

Grid. I.E. lUdle E. L E.E A.I.A. (Acceunti) 

Grid. I. Til. E. D. Cam. Acceunti BAA. lAecounitl 

D. Com. A I B. (Binkmil 

Sicntiririhip LC.C. 

D Cam Sicriliryihip. 


includes the supply of 


Ind 

Mluiivrir 
Ilf ind Tool 
Stilt Engs 
Miintininci Engg 
Mirini Engl 


Compiny Sieritiry 

Sherthind 

Binking 

Commireiil Priciici 


PnnA: Cirmin 
Spanlih. Itiliin 
Runlin; Laiin 
CoiciiNorclol An 


components and tools 
for building an 
all-wave Superhet, 
receiver. 


ACT NOW* MA/L THE COHPOHTOVAV 
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An insurance representative made 
an appointment with a woman to go 
to her home and talk about various 
policies. “You may find me in a 
dilemma,” she warned him. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”he assured her. 
“My last client was in a kimono.” 

—L. A. 

My sister-in-law didn’t like wear¬ 
ing her expensive wedding ring while 
touring and staying at various hotels 
on her honeymoon, so she and her 
new husband went to a jeweller for a 
temporary replacement. 

“What type of wedding ring would 
you like?” asked the jewdler. 

“Oh, nothing expensive,” said my 
brother. “Just something for hotels.” 

—B. s. 

A JUNIOR school teacher gave her 
class a series of lesrans on writing 
thank-you notes, an exercise combin¬ 
ing such varied skills as spelling, 


penmanship and grammar, not to 
mention good old-fashioned manners. 
After the preparatory instruction had 
been given, each pupil was asked to 
write a thank-you note to anyone he 
chose, about anything he liked. Several 
wrote to the teacher, and the one that 
she liked best said : “Dear Miss Jones, 
Thank you for teaching us everything 
you know.” —p.l. 

When asked what changes we could 
expect by the year 2000, a scientist pon¬ 
dered, then replied, “Well, Brigitte 
Bardol will be 65.” —Jerry Vale 

A LAWYER overheard his young son, 
whom he was constantly lecturing, in 
conversation with a friend. “I hear 
you’re going to work for your father 
this summer,” the friend remarked. 
“How much is he paying you?” 

“I’m getting ;^i,ooo for the sum¬ 
mer,” replied the lawyer’s son. “Five 
pounds a week in cash, and the rest in 
legal advice.” — s. b. 

Overheard in a grocer’s shop, one 
newly-wed to another : “Marriage is 
real hard work. You wash dishes, 
make the beds—then two weeks later 
you have to do it all over again.” 

—W.S.J. 

A BARBER reports that one Saturday 
a long-haired teenager came into his 
shop and sat waiting. Each time the 
boy’s turn came, he let someone else go 
ahead of him. After several hours, the 
barber said, “Son, you might just as 
well have it cut now.” 

Replied the boy, “I’m not waiting 
for a haircut. I’m hiding from my 
fitther-—and this is the last place he’d 
think of looking for me.” —Gary judge 
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You don’t have to think twice when 
you indulge your taste for luxury with 
Motil This pearly smooth cake gives 
you loads of rich creamy lather that 
pampers you through an endless 
succession of luxury baths. (That’s 
because it’s a lot of soap!) And only 
Moti offers you a choice of three 
exciting perfumes — unforgettable 
Gulab, exotic Chameli. fresh, lingering 
Khus. Choose yours, for luxury you 
can indulge in everyday! 



Moti— 

the only luxury bath soap 
in three exotic perfumes 



A 

TATA - 

LUXURY BATH $OAP 



to Death 
by Cancer 


A dying man’s moving description of his last weeks on earth 


By Thomas Bell 


T ow AND THEN the wholc thing 
becomes unreal. Out of the 
-1. ^ middle of the night’s dark¬ 
ness, or bringing me to a sudden, 
chilling halt during the day, the 
thought comes: this can’t be hap¬ 
pening to me. Such things happen 
only to other people. Not to me. 
Me with a malignant tumour? 
Me with only a few months to live ? 
Nonsense. And I stare up at the 
darkness, or out at the sunlit street, 
and try to encompass it, to feel it. 
But it stays unreal. 

I ask myself why this had to hap¬ 
pen to me. Why couldn’t it have 
waited even a few years? I realize 
that I’ve already lived almost 20 
years longer than, my father, who 
died at 39, but in all hones^ I find 
that small comfott. 

1 don’t feel like a man who has 
only a little while left to live. And 


when I try to imagine what death 
will be like, I do not think of my¬ 
self as lost, obliterated, in some vast 
nothingness; on the contrary, I sur¬ 
vive, a spectator contemplating our 
living-room without me reading in 
my armchair, our bedroom withfliy 
bed empty, our house without the 
sound of my voice in it; while out¬ 
side its walls all the people I used to 
know go about their business as 
usual in a world obviously unaware 
that I am no longer a part of it. 

On my way home from the barber’s 
the other afternoon my steps slowed 
as I approached the local under¬ 
taker’s. Should I, shouldn’t I? I 
knew 1 couldn’t put it off much 
longer. 

Mr. Brown has a handsome place 
set back from the road, a cottage- 
like office attached to a much larger 


Condtnttd from “tn the Midst of Life,*’ C Sy Merit Bell 
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chapel. 1 peered into the office; Mr. 
Brown’s son rose quickly and came 
towards me. I explained that I 
wanted his father to give me an esti¬ 
mate on a funeral. We stood talk¬ 
ing, mostly of other matters than my 
funeral, which 1 thought he needn’t 
have taken quite so casually. He 
mentioned that he would play the 
organ, and I suggested he play any¬ 
thing except “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring,” a favourite of my wife’s; 
I didn’t want it to become associated 
for Marie with death and funerals. 

Several days later the elder Mr. 
Brown and I got down to the actual 
negotiations. Some impersonality is 
perhaps inevitable when a trans¬ 
action involves the exchange of 
money, but still I couldn’t help feel¬ 
ing a bit disappointed. Mr. Brown 
asked me my name, birthplace, date 
of birth, father’s name, survivors 
and so on. I might have been apply¬ 
ing for a licence of some sort, and 
in a sense I suppose I was: the right 
to die legally. 

We said good-bye, and I went out 
into the sunshine. I felt pleased with 
myself, as if I’d got a not-too- 
pleasant job out of the way. I can 
understand now how people can 
face death with their minds more at 
ease if they’ve ‘‘taken care of every¬ 
thing.” I don’t know why it should 
be so; for what can it possibly matter 
to them what happens after they are 
gene? 

. It wasn’t until that night, when 
we were m bed, that Marie asked 
what had taken me so long that 
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afternoon. I invented a sfoiy about 
meeting somebody. I actually had, 
but he hadn’t kept me as long as 1 
made it seem in the telling. His 
days, too, are numbered. I’m afraid 
—but then, he’s 86. 

Those who drop dead unexpectedly 
obviously do not experience death; 
one moment they are “in the midst 
of life,” and the next moment they 
are dead. They have missed dying 
altogether. And dying must surely 
be placed among the two or three 
supreme human experiences. 

I can imagine it easily enough. 
I’ve already had three major opera¬ 
tions, and after the first one I knew 
what to expect: the anaesthetist’s 
needle, and then unconsciousness. I 
made a deliberate effort to catch 
myself slipping into that uncon¬ 
sciousness, to experience it rather 
than to be caught unawares. I vis¬ 
ualized it as a sort of swift darkness, 
inconceivably fast, but not so fast 
that (being prepared) I couldn’t see 
it coming. I never did, though. Not 
once. Only much later did I realize 
that I had experienced all there was 
to experience, that it was a darkness 
so swift one could never see it com¬ 
ing, or feel it happening. Dying, it 
seems to me, must be like that. 

Often I say to myself, there surely 
are better ways of spending my last 
days than in doing what I have al¬ 
ways done. But what are these better 
ways? Newspaper reporters have 
asked people in the street what they 
would do if they suddenly Itamed 
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STIFF 

PAINFUL JOINTS? 



SMITH KLINE A FRENCH (INDIA) LTD., BOMBAY-f. 

(Incorporated in England with Limited Liability) 






I A.dvertisement 


Today, India moves 
faster...and there 


is a Dunlop tyre lor 
every wheel 



Today with more highways in the country and a swiftly spreading airline 
network. Dunlop has extended itself to develop tyres for almost everything 
that moves. 


Thirty years ago, Dunlop established India's first automotive tyre factory at 
Sahaganj near Calcutta, followed in 1959 by a second Dunlop factory at 
Ambattur near Madras. Today these two Dunlop factories manufacture tyres 
for nearly every kind of vehicle-from bullock carts and bicycles, to heavy duty 
trucks and giant earthmovers. Latest achievement is the manufacture by 
Dunlop, for the first time ih India, of the very special tyres needed for high 


speed jets, saving much foreign exchange. 

IN INDIA FOR 68 YEARS 

^ MANUFACTURING FOR S6 YEARS 
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CONDEMNED TO DEATH BY CANCER 


that they had only a few weeks or 
months to live, and have received 
the usual answers. Some would go 
round the world and some would 
devote the rest of their lives to doing 
good to others; this one would get 
drunk, that one spend his days in 
meditation and prayer, this other 
blow out his brains. For the speak¬ 
ers standing in a busy street, death 
was only a word in a game begun 
by a stranger. Death has been more 
than a word to me for many months, 
but I am no wiser than they, no 
wiser now than I was a year ago. 

And then there is Marie. Some¬ 
times I think I feel sorrier for her, 
more afraid for her, than for myself. 
Perhaps if we’d had children I’d feel 
differently. I keep wishing that I 
could make what is coming easier 
for her. But how can I, except by 
not dying? And how can I do that? 

Dear Marie. What can I say? I 
am so conscious now of the living 
richness of our years together. 
We’ve made a good pair. We’ve 
been angry and impatient with each 
other; we’ve hurt and offended each 
other; we’ve been bad-mannered, 
stupid, mean, irritating, cruel and 
insensitive. But none of that ever 
really mattered because there was 
always more than enough of the 
good things to make the bad unim¬ 
portant. 

Perhaps it would be easier for 
both of us now if we hadn’t had 
it so good; but that’s a small and 
miserly way of looking at it. I’m 


glad we’ve had so many years to¬ 
gether. That we can’t have a dozen 
or so more is sheer bad luck; but 
the years we did have are still ours. 

Your grief and loneliness won’t 
last. As the days go by, you’ll dis¬ 
cover that life is still worth living, 
that things are still worth doing. 
Time is the greatest of healers. Time 
and work. And in time you’ll make 
another discovery: that your grief 
has been replaced by memories, and 
that all the memories—this is the 
miracle—are pleasant ones. And 
from then on, whenever you think 
or speak of me, you won’t cry or feel 
sad. You’ll smile. You’ll remember 
me and smile. 

What more could any husband 
want? 

Sitting on my stool in the tiny 
office behind our shop, 1 watch 
people passing in the street. The 
doorbell tinkles and Bill Herbert 
comes in, among the most faithful 
of my blood donors. When word got 
round that I needed blood (I have 
been getting a transfusion a month 
for almost a year now), the response 
both surprised and touched me. 
Neighbouring shopkeepers and cus¬ 
tomers volunteered, even a travel¬ 
ling salesman; and when I expressed 
my gratitude they brushed it aside. 
“We’ve been giving it anyway; now 
we’ll just tell them it’s for you.’’ 

When 1 return to the shop at five 
after an errand, the wind has grown 
blustery. The sun is beginning to 
set. The sky is still bright, though it 

/ay 
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has taken on the hard, bare, wind¬ 
swept look that foretells a cold 
night. Inside the shop, Marie is 
standing behind the counter, her 
hands clasped in front of her. There 
is the quiet, restful air of a shop at 
the end of the day. 

“What’s happened to all the cus¬ 
tomers?’’ I ask. 

“The wind blew them home.” 

I glance at the big clock. “May as 
well close.” 

We leave a few minutes later. 
Outside Marie shivers, “Feel that 
wind! And look how dark it is.” 

“It’s nearly winter. It’s going to 
get dark a little earlier every day.” 

There is still some brightness in 


the sky to the south, enough to 
make sharp silhouettes of telegraph 
poles and rooftops, and vivid jewels 
of neon signs. Farther down the 
street, it is darker and every car in 
the stream of homebouncl traffic 
has its headlights on. 

“You stay here while I get the 
car,” I tell Marie. 

So I leave her and go into the alley 
alone. The dusk is much thicker 
there. But then, it’s nearly winter, 
and the dark comes a little earlier 
every day. 

Thomas Bell died a few weef{s 
after he completed the boQ\ from 
which this article is ta\en. 



Alchemy of Woman 

In the original Sanskrit, the creation of woman by Tvashtri, the 
Vulcan of Hindu mythology, is described thus : 

“He took the lightness of the leaf and the glance of the fawn, the gaiety 
of the sun’s rays and the tears of the mist, the inconstancy of the wind 
and the timidity of the hare, the vanity of the peacock and the softness of 
the down on the throat of the swallow. He added the harshness of the 
diamond, the sweet flavour of honey, the cruelty of the tiger, the warmth 
of fire and the chill of snow. He added the chatter of the jay and the 
cooing of the turdc dove. Hr melted all this and formed a woman. Then 
he made a present of her to man.” —Neni O'Hara 


Foreign Influence 

Ten years ago Walter Masters, a keen gardener, delivered building 
materials to Dudley Zoo in Worcestershire, England. On a hunch he de¬ 
cided to take home some elephant manure to try on his runner beans. The 
beans died. The supporting poles, however, burst into leaf. Today they are 
35 -foot trees—and still growing strong. —Dai%Mirrwr, i.<mdon 
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Ice Blue Aqua Velva adds that 
well-groomed feeling which gives you 
extra confidence. It refreshes 
as it protects. The ‘humectin' 
in it conditions, tones and revitalizes 
your skin without irritating. 


after shave lotion 
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Lying at the crossroads between three powerful 
European neighbours, this tiny country, smaller than 
the State of Goa, lias remained staunchly 
independent for over a thousand years 



LUXEMBOURG, 

the Land That Stays What It Is 

By Oscar Schisgall 

A lmost everything about the largest steel producer in Europe, 
Grand Duchy of Luxem- and headquarters of the European 
L bourg is a paradox. This Coal and Steel Community. With 
tiny land is so medieval in its archi- a population of only 330,000, it is 
tecturc, customs and traditions that a founder member of the Com- 
it seems as remote from present-day mon Market, a member of the 
reality as a fairy tale. Yet it is a United Nations and of Nato. The 
thriving modern nation, the seventh country has only 115,000 radios, but 
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its station, Radio Luxembourg, 
broadcasts throughout Europe to 
some 40 million people. 

Perhaps the greatest paradox is 
that this idyllic land of ancient 
castles, wooded hills, rolling farm¬ 
lands and vineyard-lined rivers 
should exist at all after the up¬ 
heavals of modern times. Tightly 
wedged between Germany, Bel¬ 
gium and France, it should have 
been swallowed up long ago by 
its powerful neighbours. Indeed, 
throughout the ages it has been 
overrun by scores of hostile armies. 
Yet, with virtually no military 
strength of its own, it has emerged 
as a staunchly independent nation 
that celebrated its thousandth 
anniversary in 1963. 

Except for nearly five years of 
German occupation in the Second 
World War, its system of govern¬ 
ment under Grand-Duchess Char¬ 
lotte and now her son. Grand Duke 
Jean, has stayed unchanged for 47 
years. In the midst of today’s inter¬ 
national tensions, it is an island of 
pastoral serenity, a monument to 
the tenacity and pride that is sum¬ 
med up in the country’s motto: Mir 
Wdlle Bleiwe Wat Mir Sin (“We 
want to stay what we are’’). 

Luxembourg’s stability is founded 
on the people’s straightforward 
practicality and their strong attach¬ 
ment to democracy. Since the coun¬ 
try’s four daily newspapers are all 
political party organs, the govern¬ 
ment sends a printed, summary of 
parliamentary debates to every 


household once a fortnight' so that 
everyone can read an objective ac¬ 
count of the proceedings. Typically, 
the job is assigned to a different 
printer each time, to avoid any 
charge of favouritism. 

Friendliness. The country is 
small enough for most children to 
meet each other at school, and 
classroom friendships frequently 
endure through later life. One day 
the then Prime ^Minister, Joseph 
Bcch, was on his way to a particu¬ 
larly tricky parliamentary session 
when a window cleaner perched on 
a tall ladder greeted him with a 
cheerful “Good morning, Joseph!’’ 
Bcch smiled up at the man, a school 
friend, and retorted: “Watch out 
you don’t fall!*’ The cleaner 
grinned back: “If you lose the vote 
today, you’ll fall a lot farther!’’ 

Almost anyone can walk into a 
minister’s office to discuss a prob¬ 
lem or air a complaint. If the minis¬ 
ter is at lunch, the visitor probably 
knows in exactly which restaurant 
to find him. 

The Luxembourgers’ relations 
with Royalty are equally simple and 
down-to-earth. When Prince Jean 
jnarried Princess Josephine-Char- 
lottc of Belgium in 1953, reporters 
flocked to Luxembourg to cover the 
wedding. Accustomed to the adula¬ 
tion surrounding other sovereigns, 
one journalist asked a passer-by: 
“Why are there no people lining 
the streets to catch a glimpse of the 
wedding procession?” 

The man looked st^prised. “Oh, 
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NOW INTRODUCED FOR THE HRST TIME IN INDIA 


Pain 1$ oar pnbtam: At the 'aspro' Research 
Institute stieniists working on the problem of pam 
now discover New Microfined ‘aspro’— a faster 
way to draw out pain. 

WM 1$ MknflMaP Microfmed means that 
the pain-relieving ingredient in 'aspro' has been 
made .10 times hner b> a new and special process. 
About ISO million microscopic particles now go 
into each tablet. As a result, more than twice the 
amount of pain-relieving power rushes to draw 
out pain three times as fast. 

4cta fa$t§r—/utM hagar; The active pain- 
relieving ingredient of New Microiined ‘aspro’ is 
smoothly and quickly absorbed and remains in the 
system for S to 7 hours That is why Microfined 
'aspro' draws out pain faster and lasts longer. 

Eaahr to taka: New Microfined 'aspro' can be 
taken anyway you like-dry, mixed in water or 
with a gloss of water or hot drink. 


TU$ It horn Maw MtenflaaM •M»no’ warka 



The krgtr Ike amide sUt of the 
tabkl, ike dower it the roU 
obiorption—aiid the longer fan 
hare to wall for relief- 


Became U it mimfmeB, each tabhl of New 
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LUXEMBOURG, THE LAND THAT STAYS WHAT IT IS 


wc’Il come out to sec the procession 
when it goes by, but we don’t have 
to stand here for hours just to 
have a look at the Grand Duchess 
and her son. After all, we see them 
in one place or another almost every 
week.” 

He was right. Each year, for ex¬ 
ample, the Grand Duchess Char¬ 
lotte, who has 25 grandchildren, 
buys her Christmas presents in the 
same shops as everyone else, and no 
one considers it extraordinary to 
see her there. 

Sometimes Luxembourgers seem 
a slow-moving and nai’vd' people. 
But they are among the best edu¬ 
cated and most sophisticated in the 
world. 

Illiteracy is unknown; in the 
schools all subjects arc taught in 
French and in German, and Eng¬ 
lish is introduced at secondary- 
school level. French is the official 
language, but newspapers and 
church sermons are generally in 
German; everyday conversation is 
in Letzeburgesch—a Middle Ger¬ 
man dialect heavily seasoned with 
French expressions—which is un¬ 
derstood hardly anywhere else. Not 
even in Switzerland is the language 
mixture so complete: Luxembourg 
is probably the only country where 
newspapers carry, side by side, arti¬ 
cles in French and German—with a 
few advertisements in Letzebur¬ 
gesch for good measure. 

Luxembourg’s economic impor¬ 
tance is quite out of proportion to 
its size. New industries—rubber. 


plastics, chemicals, farm implements 
—are developing. But steel produc¬ 
tion, long the only major industry, 
still absorbs most of the country’s 
workers and accounts for about 75 
per cent of the national income- 
some Rs. 300 crores a year. 

Unemployment is no problem: in 
July 1965, only ten people were out 
of work, and the number of un¬ 
filled jobs reported by employers 
was 915. 

For all its vast wealth, the entire 
steel region is barely 30 miles long, 
and less than 10 miles wide. (Un¬ 
derground it is somewhat larger, for 
Luxembourg has acquired tunnel- 
ling rights into France and Bel¬ 
gium.) It stretches across the south¬ 
western part of the Grand Duchy 
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The Clausen viaduct in Luxembourg City 


LUXEMBOURG, THE LAND THAT STAYS WHAT IT IS 

from Dudelange through the towns 
of Esch-sur-Alzette and DiflFer- 
dange to Rodangc. The rusty-red 
colour of the earth gives ample evi¬ 
dence of ore deposits; here are 
smoke-belching blast furnaces, flar¬ 
ing red skies at night, the noisy, 
endless activity of lorries and goods 
yards. 

But the dusty, smoky steel towns, 

Important as they are, do not reflect 
the real character of Luxembourg. 

Tafind the heart of the Duchy one 
must drive south into Ic Bon Pays, 
where a thousand little farms nestle 
beside winding streams. One must 
wander info Oesling, the hills of 
the Ardennes that roll so gently 
across the north of Luxembourg. 

Mo^ important of all, one must 
stay awhile in the lofty capital, a 
once walled city built on and around 
-a great rock called the Bock, and 
known in centuries past as the 
Gibraltar of the North. 

Split by the gorges of two rivers, 
the Alzette and the Petrusse, and 
by countless other rifts and gullies, 

Luxembourg City looks as if a giant 
claw had once torn across it. Sixty^ 
six bridges lace the city together. A 
few, like the Pont Adolphe, are 
towering archways of stone; others 
are tiny and picturesque. 

With a population of only 80,000 
people, Luxembourg City is never¬ 
theless a true “metropolis,” a gath¬ 
ering place for diplomats of many 
nations, with embassies, ministries, 
public buildings, parks, and the 
ancient palace of the Grand Ducal 


A steel mill in the industrial region 




stomach upsets 
don’t bother us! 
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House of Luxembourg, 'f hough the 
city’s streets and buildings lool{ 
German, all the signs are in French, 
and there is a touch of Gallic light¬ 
ness and animation in the air. 

Like any other capital city, Lux¬ 
embourg has fine modern shopping 
centres. The excellent Radio Lux¬ 
embourg Symphony Orchestra is 
housed in an impressive auditori¬ 
um; in the cafes, one can listen to 
concert musie while enjoying 
Moselle wines, the native plum 
brandy, Quetsche, or the frothy 
Luxembourg beer. The brasseries 
feature such Gallic specialities as 
thrush pie and partridge canapes; 
the night-clubs present international 
cabaret stars. 

But the charm and fascination of 
Luxembourg City is that you can 
turn from any or these contempor¬ 
ary attractions and, after a three- 
minute walk, find yourself face to 
face with the fourteenth century, or 
even the tenth. Most of its builaings 
have been standing as they are for 
four or five hundred years; tall, 
gabled black-slate roofs, needle-like 
church spires, turreted ramparts. 

It was just over i,ooo years ago— 
on Palm Sunday in 963—that Sieg¬ 
fried, founder of the House of 
Luxembourg, led a company of 
men to the top of the Bock and 
started building his castle on the 
ruins of a Roman tower called Luci- 
linburhuc—Little Fort. Gradually 
he and his successors extended their 
lands until the House of Luxem¬ 
bourg grew extreq^cly powerful. In 
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time their citadel became the virtual 
capital of Europe; in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the House 
of Luxembourg gave four emper¬ 
ors to the Holy Roman Empire. 

Over the centuries the Duchy was 
repeatedly attacked. The Spaniards, 
the Dutch, the Austrians, the armies 
of Napoleon—all fought for control 
of the strategically-located territory. 
At last, in 1867, the Treaty of Lon¬ 
don guaranteed the neutrality of a 
weary and shattered country. 

By the beginning of this century, 
unable to compete with its imme¬ 
diate neighbours in the building of 
military power, Luxembourg had 
contented itself with an army of 250 
men, 75 of whom were musicians. 
But when the Germans overran the 
country in 1914, 3,000 Luxembourg- 
ers volunteered to fight the aggres¬ 
sor in the French Foreign Legion. 
Their courage and tenacity became 
famous, but the toll was terrible: 
only 372 survived. 

In 1940 the Germans again in¬ 
vaded the country, annexed it and 
banned the use of French. Luxem- 
bourgers were conscripted into the 
German armed forces, and brutal 
reprisals were taken against the 
families of those who resisted. Re¬ 
fusing to be subjugated, this coura¬ 
geous nation organized in Septem¬ 
ber 1942 the first general strike in 
Occupied Europe, to protest against 
annexation and conscription. The 
strike was mercilessly repressed and 
some 27,000 Luxembourgers—al¬ 
most ten per cent of the population 
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—were forcibly enlisted, jailed or 
deported. 

To climax those ravaged years, 
the northern half of the country 
became the stage for one of the 
bloodiest encounters of the war, the 
Battle of the Bulge in the Ardennes. 
When the fighting was over, 10,000 
Germans and 9,000 Allied troops 
lay buried in Luxembourg. 

Today the quiet hills of the 
Ardennes, the sunny farmlands of 
le Bon Pays are peaceful. 1 stood 


one day on a rise near the village of 
Kautenbach. The only sound came 
from a distant church bell. 

“For me, this stillness is better 
than swallowing a tranquillizer,” 
I told my companion, a Luxem¬ 
bourg government official. 

“In this country we do not have 
to eat tranquillity,” he answered. 
“We live with it.” 

The world needs a place like the 
Grand Duchy, if only as proof that 
tranquillity is possible on our planet. 



Pied Piper? 

A NEW recording of bagpipe music, including four favourite Scottish 
tunes, sounded strange to experts. Even Pipe-Major Iain McLeod, who 
made the recording, had to listen twice. Then he smiled. The entire 
master tape had been recorded backwards. Unfortunately the records had 
already been sent out to shops, and 400 had been sold. So far, no one has 
complained. —c.s.m. 


Cartoon Quips 

Briue responding to clergyman : “You bet your life—I u/ill." —M. B. 

Doctor to paunchy patient: “And remember, voluntary controls should 
help curb that inflation.” —Ned Hilton 

Airline ticket agent to fellow clerk; “Psst—on our round-the-world 
fares, what's the price difference between one-way and round trips, he 
wants to know?” —V. P. 

Man to business associate in restaurant: “You’ve bought lunch the last 
five times. Let’s toss for this one.” —V. p. 

Income-tax collector: “We sympathize with your problems, but they 
won’t fit into our computer.” • * —c.w.rf. 
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Saved from almost total 
extinction y these picturesque 
Wild West animals 
are ?'oaming the range in 
ever-increasing n umbers 

The Bison 
Makes a 
Comeback 

By Bill Suri-ace 


4 N IMPOSING bull bison stood 
' 4 facing the wind. Suddenly, 
\ he smelt men and horses. 
Snorting fiercely, he led a loo-strong 
herd thundering across South Dako¬ 
ta’s Great Plains. But cowboys 
separated the herd into several sec¬ 
tions, then drove one group up a 
path. There hunters shot 28 bulls. 

A scene from the Old Wild West ? 
Not at all. The hunt took place this 
year, and is only one illustration of 
the phenomenal comeback made by 
the American bison in recent years. 

Today, about 14,000 of the ani¬ 
mals—known familiarly as buffalo 
—live on 220 ranges and parks, and 
on about 450 private ranches 
throughout the United States. In¬ 
deed, so many ranchers currendy 

Condensed from T 


raise buffalo for profit that this 
magnificent beast regularly appears 
at fairs, markets—and on menus. 
Similarly, buffalo hides arc so mar¬ 
ketable that some furriers arc pre¬ 
dicting a fashion trend towards 
durable, lightweight buffalo coats. 

The really significant fact about 
today’s buffalo, however, is that he 
exists at all. Once, so many millions 
roamed North America that, as late 
as 1867, trains often had to wait 
hours for a herd to cross the tracks. 
But man’s slaughter of the buffalo 
for meat, pelts and "sport” nearly 
exterminated the species. 

By 1887, hunters were unable to 
find a single buffalo during a three- 
month natural-history expedition. 
By 1900, only 20 wild buffalo 

Kiwanu Magazine 
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remained in the United States— 
hidden in remote reaches of Yellow¬ 
stone National Park. Alarmingly, 
all but four of these were killed by 
poachers, before naturalists, using 
most of 521 buffalo then held in 
captivity, stocked preserves in the 
United States and in Canada’s 
North-West Territories. 

Much credit for the bison’s come¬ 
back is due to his own remarkable 
hardiness. Virtually nothing, except 
a well-aimed bullet or arrow, can 
stop this seemingly awkward beast. 
Oddly proportioned, he stands about 
six feet at the peak of his hump, 
measures nine feet from his bearded 
chin to his little flaglike tail. So 
much of his weight is in his enor¬ 
mous woolly head, hump and com¬ 
ically short forequarters that he 
seems about to tip over. Yet he is 
extremely agile and can gallop at 35 
miles an hour over rough terrain. 

Pursued over a long distance, the 
bison takes on a lumbering pace and 
can still appear fresh 12 miles later 
—when a relay team of three horses 
would be exhausted. He can out¬ 
manoeuvre a Siberian Husky in 
powdery snow, outswim dogs and 
climb steep slopes nearly as well as 
mountain sheep. Still, when pos¬ 
sible, the bison uses the firmest, 
most direct path, just as he did a 
century ago when engineers plan¬ 
ning rail routes were often unable 
to improve upon his trails. 

Yet perhaps the bison’s most valu¬ 
able asset is his inbred herd instinct. 
When a small herd is threatened, 
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bison usually huddle together, leave 
“baby-sitters” with the calves, then 
charge. If one buffalo is ill or 
injured, the herd sometimes forms a 
protective circle against predators. 

Other self-preservation traits were 
dramatized at one ranch early last 
year, when a week-long blizzard 
buried all food under drifts up to 
30 feet deep. Nearly 100 of the 
rancher’s 1,909 cattle died. All his 
1,450 buffalo not only survived, but 
reacted wisely afterwards. When 
the snow thawed, the half-starved 
cattle overate, and another 100 died. 
The buffalo ate sparingly, then 
gradually increased consumption 
until their stomach conditions were 
normal. Not one became ill. 

Though obviouslv intelligent, 
buffalo can be very snort-tempered. 
Relying on keen hearing and smell 
to offset their short-sightedness, they 
may move off peacefully when a 
man approaches on horseback. But 
recently, when a cowhand galloped 
a bit too swiftly past a “docile” 
beast, he suddenly found himself 
and his horse riding on top of the 
buffalo’s horns. 

Unpredictable. However gende 
the buffalo appears, he cannot be 
trusted. “Men who know the buffalo 
best trust him the least,” old buffalo 
hands say. As a warning against be¬ 
friending the animals, new em¬ 
ployees on bison ranges are told 
about Dick Rock and his partner, 
who reared buffalo from calves, then 
trained, rode and exhibited them. 
One day Rock’^ favourite buffalo. 
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for no apparent reason, gored him 
to death and wouldn’t give up the 
body until shot. Rock’s partner 
turned his back just once on a six- 
year-old “pet”—and was fatally 
gored. 

The bison shows extraordinary 
traits right from birth. After a nine- 
month gestation period, usually end¬ 
ing in late spring, the bu/Talo cow 
(followed by several “godmothers”) 
goes into a thicket and gives birth to 
a 50-pound, reddish-tan calf. Within 
five minutes, the shinv little creature 
gets up, suckles and may even run. 

In five or six weeks the calf begins 
to graze, and within a year he is 
weaned. Full growth—about half a 
ton for a cow, a ton or so for a large 
bull—is reached in seven or eight 
years. 

By then the buffalo has developed 
two hoary, semi-curved horns. He 
has two extra ribs, giving him 14 on 
each side, compared with 13 for his 
cattle relatives. His coat has turned 
dark brown, only to shed each 
spring and hang in ragged patches 
everywhere except on his head, 
hump and forequarters. 

The bison’s rugged self-suffi¬ 
ciency is the main reason why 
farmers began raising him; herds 
now graze in 46 American states 
and all across Canada. Though 
nearly twice as large as a domestic 
cow, he can live on one-third less 
grazing land, eat grass that cattle 


won’t touch and ratioo himself if 
faced with a food shortage. 

Rounding up buffalo, though, is 
a far cry from herding catde. Last 
November, for instance, eight cow¬ 
boys and their horses on a mountain 
range rounded up 1,200 buffalo, 
herd by herd, some scattered as far 
as ten miles from the pens. It was a 
month-long job! 

To move the buffalo towards the 
corrals, the cowboys rode up from 
three directions, pushing most of 
each herd towards the “unguarded” 
area. About 25 stubborn beasts 
didn’t want to move; they were by¬ 
passed—and later counted from a 
helicopter—while the “co-operative” 
buffalo were encouraged to move 
into a series of fenced pastures that 
gradually narrowed into corrals. 

After the young were vaccinated 
and branded, most of this group 
were freed to live out their 20- to 30- 
year life-span as their ancestors did 
in Red Indian days. The rest were 
sold either for breeding or for meat. 
Although this range was created to 
perpetuate the bison, its manager 
must continue to get rid of about 
200 each year. “We can only graze 
a thousand head,” he says. “So our 
problem, in effect, is naving too 
many buffalo.” 

As long as the “king of the 
range” causes this sort of problem, 
we can be assured that the buffalo 
will always roam. 


Father to teenager: “What kind of in crowd do you mix with—^in 
doubt, in debt or in trouble?” —Mike Glynn 
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On the swings 
in Woburn Park with 
young visitors 
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BRITAIN’S 

SHOWMAN 

PEER, 

The Duke 

of Bedford 

By Helen Lawrenson 

Flamboyant, energetic 
and enterprising, tliis 
unconventional aristocrat 
puts his Stately Home 
in business 


Condensed from Esquire 
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J OHN, Duke of Bedford, is the 
liveliest, most widely publicized 
and most unorthodox of Brit¬ 
ain’s 26 hereditary dukes. For more 
than a decade he has been raising 
eyebrows and setting tongues wag¬ 
ging by his cheerfully energetic 
exploitation of his title and of 
Woburn Abbey, his family’s ances¬ 
tral home for more than 300 years. 
When he inherited it, together with 
Rs. 147 crores in death duties, some 
of the Abbey was already tom down, 
the rest falling apart with damp and 
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dry rot. The Duke put his house in 
order—and opened it to the public- 

Since Woburn Abbey first wel¬ 
comed paying sightseers in 1955, 
some four million visitors have 
trooped through house and grounds. 
Of the 800 Stately Homes open to 
the public in Britain, Woburn is 
easily the most successful business 
venture, with around half a million 
visitors a year, double the total of its 
nearest rival, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s Chatsworth. 

The Woburn property, 42 miles 
north of London, consists of 3,000 
acres, 13 lakes, seven . miles of 
roads. Bison, huge-horned cattle 
and all kinds of deer, including a 
herd of the rare Pere David’s 
Chinese deer, roam the parks. In the 
Abbey, i8 rooms are open to the 
public, and the Duke and Duchess 


live in the rest. (“We have 12 bed¬ 
rooms and 32 sitting-rooms and no 
time to sit. It’s crazy.’’) On view is 
a magnificent art col lection of family 
heirlooms: fabulous pieces in gold 
and silver, Sevres porcelain, tapes¬ 
tries woven from designs by 
Raphael, paintings by Rembrandt, 
Holbein, Frans Hals, Velazquez, 
Hogarth, Van Dyck, Gainsborough 
and Reynolds. 

At Woburn, people don’t just pay 
their money, take a look and leave; 
they come to spend the day. There 
are snack bars, a restaurant, souvenir 
shops and, for the children, a play¬ 
ground with swings and slides, a 
funfair, a zoo, a stagecoach drawn 
by four horses, a lake with paddle 
boats, a milk bar, a toy shop. 

Best of all, there is the Duke him¬ 
self. A survey taken a few years ago 


Wobum Abbey 
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John, Duke of Bedford 


indicated that about half the visitors 
came with the hope of seeing him. 
Accordingly, he wanders around 
the place from time to time, saying 
hallo, shaking hands, posing for 
photographs, signing autographs. 
Other dukes condemn him for this 
matey approach, but his reply is, “I 
couldn’t care less if they disapprove. 
I lif{e chatting with people.” 

In his zeal to popularize Woburn, 
the Duke has adopted a Something- 
for-Everyone policy. Businessmen 
hold banquets there; for teenagers 
there are scooter rallies, espresso 
coffee and a jukebox. Various organ¬ 
izations, from dairy companies to 
nudists, have chosen Wooum for 
their outings. Naturally, the nudists 
stirred up most comment. “They 
had their convention here,” the 
Duke told me. “Nobody else wanted 
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July 

I them, but this place is so big I 
J thought they could go unnoticed in 
£ a corner or one of the parks. It 
rained every day for two weeks and 
the poor things went around nude 
with umbrellas and boots.” 

Every year the Duke is compare 
at a charity fashion show and has 
his photograph taken with the 
models—who are all debutantes. 
He has judged Miss World contests; 
he did a television advertisement for 
a floor detergent(“I always clean the 

floors at Woburn with-”) and 

his photograph, posed in front of 
the Abbey, appears in advertise¬ 
ments for a brand of men’s shoes 
that are marketed with “the Duke 
of Bedford’s seal of approval.” 

There is no doubt that these 
activities have boosted Woburn’s 
success, and the jaundiced view of 
his fellow peers is not inexplicable. 
The Countess Manvers, whose own 
Thoresby Hall in Sherwood Forest 
is also open to the public, summed 
up the consensus: “I consider it 
undignifled to go to the lengths the 
Bedfords do to drag in visitors.” 

The Duke is unperturbed, even 
amused, by this attitude. “If you 
open your Stately Home to the 
public and make a mess of it,” he 
says, “perfunctorily permit them in, 
with a great deal of condescension, 
you’re not doing anything wrong. 
But if you want to make people 
enjoy themselves, and you’re a 
success at it, then you’re a traitor.” 

Just about the last straw was The 
Dul{e of Bedford's Boo^ of Snobs, 
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published in 1965. While giving 
advice on the art of social climbing, 
Bedford slashes away at his own 
class. He explains that now the 
speech barrier between classes is 
being levelled out, and anybody 
who bothers about these things can 
pick up the right accent, the true 
snob must rely on other criteria, 
such as “whether to throw away 
your collection of fish knives or 
keep it. We can all be the Joneses,” 
he writes. “We can all be superior 
to our neighbours. We can all be 
rich. We can all do without fish 

Inside the Abbey: the main staircase hmg ivith 
ftortraits which follow the direct family line 



knives. We can all despise one 
another.” Many people took the 
book seriously. 

I went to a London store to watch 
the Duke at an autographing session 
in the book department. Sitting at 
a table with a neat pile of un¬ 
sold books, he was cheerful and 
calm. Eventually a woman came up 
and bought a book. “I hate to be the 
first one,” she said, shyly. The Duke 
beamed at her. “Thank God for a 
customer! ” he said. 

Four saleswomen brought their 
copies CO be autographed, and there 
was a trickle of other people. In 
each copy of the book the Duke put 
a brochure about Woburn Abbey. 
When people stopped to-stare, he 
would point to the stack of 
brochures on the table and urge, 
“Do take one. It’s about home. 
We’re open in winter, too.” 

To a child he said, “Would yOu 
like to come to my house.? We have 
swings and monkeys.” The child 
stared bleakly back at him. 

Bedford is almost six f(x)t two, a 
thin, bespectacled man with greying 
hair and brown eyes. His voice is 
especially pleasant. “I never went to 
school,” he explains, “so I never 
acquired a public-school accent. 
Never having been educated to be a 
gentleman, 1 haven’t got that sort'of 
&9ade people try to present-—staying 
with the conventions through thick 
and thin, and all that. 1 don’t get on 
with people who do have it” 

When the Duke started taking 
overnight paying guests at Woburn 
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in 1963, his competitors were horri¬ 
fied. For 55 guineas (Rs. 1,210), any¬ 
one can spend a night with the Bed¬ 
fords; this “speciality” includes tea 
in gold teapots with the Duke and 
Duchess, a tour of the Park to sec 
the animals, a tour of the Abbey, 
cocktails, and a formal dinner- 
champagne, footmen in livery and 
so on—to which the Bedfords often 
invite some of their own friends. 

Overnight visitors have included 
Americans, Australians, Swedes, 
Danes, Austrians, Germans, Hun¬ 
garians. A hairdresser who stayed 
gave the Duchess three wigs—as a 
tip. They have had well over a 
hundred guests, and this has paid 
for the expensive lighting system for 
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the 21 Canaletto paintings in their 
private dining-room. “My wife was 
opposed to the lodger idea at first, 
but this appeased her. We’re now 
hoping for lots more guests so that 
we can light the paintings in our 
living-room.” 

Woburn Abbey was left to John 
Russell, the first Earl of Bedford, 
in 1547 by a bequest in the will of 
Henry VIII. It was a crumbling 
Cistercian monastery, which had 
been seized by the Crown; the abbot 
had been hanged for opposing the 
King’s marriage to Anne Boleyn. 
The first Russell to live there was 
Francis, the fourth Earl, who moved 
in with his family of eight children 
in 1625 to escape the plague raging 
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in London. He later pulled down 
the crumbling abbey and built a 
mansion on the site. (The first Duke 
was William, the fifth Earl.) 

The present Duke was born in 
London in 1917. His father, then 
Marquis of Tavistock, was an eccen¬ 
tric whose chief interests were birds 
(he once ate a cockatoo to dispute a 
theory that brightly-coloured birds 
are unpalatable), pacifism, religion 
and monetary reform. Although he 
had a sizeable income, be was not 
one to squander it on his family. 

The Duke spent his childhood 
in rented houses, chosen for the 
oddest of reasons. “My father 
would take the house wnich had 
the best laurel bushes for his birds 
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to nest in. These houses were 
freezing cold except for the aviaries, 
which had marvellous central heat¬ 
ing. I used to creep out among the 
parrots to keep warm, and steal the 
imported fruit and nuts my father 
bought for them. He gave my 
mother only /1,500 [Rs. 31,500] a 
year to pay eight servants, all house¬ 
hold bills, and dress herself and the 
children. My clothes were always 
bought too big and worn until they 
were too small.” 

His father had gone to Eton and 
hated it, so Ian—the name his 
family calls him—-was not sent to 
school. Instead, he had a succession 
of tutors. He had no friends, and 
used to spend hours at a time sitting 
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on the garden wall, watching the 
neighbours playing tennis and hav¬ 
ing parties. 

Until he was i6 he didn’t know 
that the Duke of Bedford was his 
grandfather (his father and the 
Duke had quarrelled and were not 
on speaking terms for 20 years). 
Eventually, he was summoned to 
Woburn. It was a chilling experi¬ 
ence. “I wanted desperately to make 
a good impression, but my grand¬ 
father clearly was no more inter¬ 
ested in me than in my parents. We 
had a brief, formal interview, 
followed by a grim lunefi in an 
enormous room, with half a dozen 
footmen. The lunch lasted 20 min¬ 
utes; there was no conversation.” 

When Ian was 19, his father sent 
him to live in a Bloomsbury board¬ 
ing-house and gave him an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 2,058 a year. His courtesy 
title—Lord Howland—^got him 
invitations to dinner parties, though 
he couldn’t afford cabs and often 
saved bus fares by walking, in white 
tie and tails, several miles across 
London. 

Lady Casderosse bought him an 
overcoat after seeing him without 
one on a very cold night. He was 
taken to the theatre, opera, concerts, 
and invited for coun^ week-ends. 
It was the first time he had ever ex¬ 
perienced this kind of life—-or even 
known that it existed. ‘*1 felt like a 
male Cinderella,” he says. 

With the approach of his coming 
of age he wrote to his grand¬ 
father, asking if he could have a 


dance at Woburn Abbey or at one 
of the Duke’s two London houses. 
The request was refused. Finally he 
was allowed to have a birthday 
party in a hotel, but neither the 
Duke nor his parents came. They 
did increase his yearly allowance 
to Rs. 21,000, but this was cut off 
when he married a divorcee, Mrs. 
Clare Hollway, 13 years his senior, 
in the face of his father’s outspoken 
opposition. 

During the next six years he took 
several jobs; the one he enjoyed 
most was a Rs. 210-a-week reporter 
on the London Sunday Express. 
Constandy harassed by lack of 
money, with an ailing wife and two 
babies, he had to cope with all the 
housework—cooking, cleaning, and 
washing nappies. In 1945 his wife 
died, and two years later he married 
the Hon. Mrs. Lyle, widowed 
daughter of Lord Cnurston. 

His grandfather had died in 1940, 
leaving him some money. In 1948 
Ian and his wife, Lydia, bought an 
apricot farm in South Africa (“It 
was the first time I’d ever b^n 
warm in my life”) and went there 
to live. 

They had been in South Africa 
five years when word came that the 
Duke his father had been shot in 
the head on one of his estates. The 
official verdict was accidental death. 
The new Duke of Bedford returned 
to England to claim his inheritance, 
which comprised some 51,000 acres 
in the countryside and a large hunk 
of London J>ut very little money; 
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much of the land had to be sold to 
pay the enormous death duties. 

Woburn Abbey is the solid family 
home the Duke never had as a 
child, and he is very proud of it. 
Almost all the money he can get his 
hands on is put back into the house, 
for improvements and upkeep. It 
costs about Rs. 30 lakhs a year to 
maintain, with 200 employees on the 
payroll. To attract business, the 
Duke makes frequent appearances 
at schools and colleges, lecturing on 
Woburn and its history. 

The present Duchess—formerly 
Nicole Milinaire—is his third wife; 
they were married in i960, both 
having been divorced. She has four 
children, the Duke has two sons 
by his first marriage and one by 


his second; when all seven of them 
are at home they help to fill 
Woburn Abbey with their friends. 

The Duchess helps to run Wo¬ 
burn and conducts special French 
tours. (“Before we were married I 
lived like a duchess,” she says. “But 
now I live like a slave.”) 

The Duke is not obliged to put 
so much time and effort into 
making Woburn>-a success. “1 could 
accept whatever income the trustees 
gave me, and loll in the sun in the 
Bahamas, bored silly, but I’m not 
going to. I haven’t any particular 
talent, but I do enjoy running 
Woburn. 

‘‘If I suddenly became solvent. I’d 
still carry on. Being a showman is 
more fun than potting pheasants.” 


Outburst 

During a downpour, a car carrying a man and his dog pulled up at the 
kerb. The man jumped out and went into a shop. When he reappeared, 
the dog bounded around inside, joyous at his master’s return. The man 
gave the car door a pull, then another, to no avail. Soaked by the driving 
rain, he beat on the car window and cried, “You dumb fool! You’ve 
locked the door I” —d. k. 


Muni's the fVord 

After the mad rush of getting the older children ready for a party and 
putting the young ones to bed for a nap, a harassed mother rested her 
aching head on the cool kitchen table. At this point, she felt her four-year- 
old’s hand on her shoulder. “What’s the matter. Mummy?” he asked 
sympathetically. “Haven’t you got anything to do? ” —Grit 

For a school {M-oject my eight-year-old daughter had to list her parents’ 
hobbies. Under the heading “Father” she listed “golf, gard^tng, swim¬ 
ming and painting.” Under “Mother” she put “ironing.” —Mrt. j. M. Wifion 
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"It all began about the 
time I ivas your age. 


> 


An Alcoholic 
Writes to his Son 


Anonymous 


Dear R - - - -: 

When I opened your last letter 
and found the photograph of you 
taken outside your college, I real¬ 
ized it was time for me to write this 
letter. It’s one I’ve been thinking 
about for a long time. 

Three and a half years have 
slipped by since—let’s be honest— 
my last “drunk.” This much you 
know. What I want td tell you 
now is a part of my experience you 
know nothing about—the begin¬ 
ning of it. I feel that this may help 
you to understand some things 
about yourself, and might even save 
you from making some of the mis¬ 
takes I made. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Just 
because I’m an alcoholic doesn’t 
mean you’re going to be one. A 
special sensitivity to alcohol isn’t 
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passed on from a parent to a child. 
No, I haven’t any particular fears 
for you—only those that trouble any 
father whose son or daughter reach¬ 
es the age when it is difficult to stay 
out of the way of a potent chemical 
called alcohol. 

You’re probably thinking: “Here 
it comes—the old man’s going to 
start preaching.” I promise: no ser¬ 
mons. 1 had plenty of them before 
I found the answer to my problem 
in Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Remember that day in November 
1959.? I’m sure you do, even though 
your mother shooed you out of me 
house before the shouting started. 
At last I can let you know that 1 
“got the message” when you crept 
through the kitchen to the back 
door. 

You knew exactly what was 


Condented from Denver Pott 
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going on, and you stopped for just a 
second and turned towards me. 1 
was standing by the refrigerator— 
or, more accurately, propping my¬ 
self up with it. You didn’t say any¬ 
thing. You didn’t have to. Your 
disappointment, resentment, dis¬ 
gust, just plain hatred—it all burned 
in your eyes. 

So what can I possibly tell you 
that you don’t already know about 
what alcohol can do when it takes 
control of someone? You lived 
through too much of it—the night- 
marisn months before the divorce, 
then a household without a father, 
the times when you didn’t hear from 
me and wondered why, the times 
when you did hear from me and 
wished you hadn’t. 

What I want to point out, what is 
so necessary for you to understand, 
is that what you saw happening in 
our home, and what happened to 
me after I left—the dingy hotel 
rooms, the psychiatric war^—^was 
only the last act of my love affair 
with the bottle. It all began before 
you were born—in fact, about the 
time I was your age, which is why 
you need to start thinking about 
alcohol and alcoholism right now. 

We in Alcoholics Anonymous 
spend a lot of time sitting over 
coffee talking about our experiences, 
and one thing we’ve learnt is that 
it isn’t easy to predict which boy or 
girl is going to develop a drinking 
problem. As children, some of us 
went to bed every night in the 
security of well-knit families. Others 


were pulling the covers over their 
heads to shut out the hell of their 
homes. Some have distinguished 
academic records; others had sket¬ 
chy educations. None of us fit any 
alcoholic “type” as far as back¬ 
ground is concerned. 

Then how did we become 
drunks? Some people think it was 
from drinking too much. 1 think we 
drank too much because we had 
something else wrong with us in 
the first place and used alcohol as a 
crutch. We had the equivalent of a 
broken leg in our inner selves—n 
weakness, a fear, a sense of guilt or 
anxiety, a shadow of uncertain out- 
line that dogged our steps. 

This is not unusual in itself, es¬ 
pecially among young people as they 
are becoming adults. What was 
unusual for us was how we reacted 
when we discovered alcohol and the 
way it could help us. Its effect was 
sheer magic. It rid us of that shadow. 

The trouble was, our crutch began 
to play tricks on us. At times it 
would slip and we’d fall down. By 
the time we decided that it was 
bringing us more trouble than help, 
we made a startling discovery; we 
couldn’t let go of it. 

Quite a number of us began drink¬ 
ing regularly because alcohol gave 
us a deceptive sort of courage to 
meet situations that scared us. The 
more we relied on this artificial 
courage, the less genuine courage 
we could muster. If we drank to 
fed more comfortable amongst 
people, for instance, the result was 
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that wc felt all the more awkward, 
self-conscious and tongue-tied when 
wc weren't drinking. If wc drank to 
fight off boredom or loneliness, the 
more bored and lonely we became 
when we had no glass in our hand. 

I picked up my crutch in the most 
innocent way, not really knowing 
that I was slipping it under my arm. 
There were naif a dozen of us who 
knew the secret of acquiring a 
chilled keg of beer on a Saturday 
afternoon. There was a little glen 
on a farm about five miles out of 
town that was made to order for 
our midsummer madness. With the 
right amount of beer under our 
belts—and not necessarily a danger¬ 
ous amount—^we could laugh our¬ 
selves silly at jokes that weren’t 
really funny, and there was a 
warmth and conviviality that cer¬ 
tainly couldn’t be condemned. 

, Human beings have been amus¬ 
ing themselves like this for thou¬ 
sands of years, and I suppose they 
always will, whether they gather 
round a beer keg at a picnic or the 
cocktail bar in a hotel. This is what 
is called “social drinking,’’ and it is 
hard to make a case against it. 

As far as I know, I am the only 
one of that group I used to drink 
beer with who went the wav of an 
alcoholic. It was the only Kind of 
drinking I did for a long time. I had 
no idea that my fondness for alcohol 
was out of the ordinary. But in the 
most subtle and gradual way the oc¬ 
casions which called for my drink¬ 
ing began to multiply. 
iS8 


In the office where 1 had my first 
job after leaving school there was a 
girl named Judy. She was bright, 
she had a sense of humour. I asked 
her for a date, and took her to a 
place I couldn’t afford for dinner 
and dancing. I wanted to impress 
her. 

That evening I discovered that 
Judy didn’t like to drink. She didn’t 
disapprove of 4^inking—it just 
didn’t appeal to her. But we enjoyed 
each other’s company, and when I 
took her home she said good-night 
in a way that made me think she 
would like to go out with me again. 

The significant thing is that 1 
never asked Judy for that second 
date. I dropped her flat, and scouted 
around for another girl. As much 
as 1 liked and admired Judy, as 
much as I wanted to get to know 
her, I couldn’t face the prospect of 
spending a lot of time with a girl 
who didn’t like to drink. Some kind 
of subconscious “radar’’ told me 
that I could not have Judy and also 
drink as mueh as 1 wanted. I made 
my choice. 

I was to make the same kind of 
choice time and again. I picked com¬ 
panions who liked to spend their 
spare time—as I did—-on a bar stool 
or nursing a bottle through an even¬ 
ing of cards. I doubt whether I 
would have found their company 
very stimulating if it hadn’t wen 
for the liquid refreshment that was 
always in the picture. And all this 
time I was developing two skills that 
you find in most a^holics: the 
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ability to conceal from others how tried to understand me, to help me, 
much I was drinking, and the and her only reward was a kick in 
ability to conceal from myself how the teeth. The divorce itself was 
indi.spensablc my alcoholic crutch an anti-climax. Our marriage had 
was becoming. ended long before. I was just an 

Your mother didn’t recognize this overgrown adolescent, 
side of my character until after we As much as I recoiled at what I 
were married. Our courtship was a saw happening, I couldn’t do any- 
whirl of drinking and parties. Un- thing about it. I made promises, 
like Judy, she enjoyed alcohol, or sincere ones, time and again—and 
at least 1 always thought she did. broke them. * 

She made a game attempt to keep Once I left hospital after a week 
up with me at first, and then she of treatment for acute intoxication— 

found herself on that treacherous intravenous feeding, sedatives, vita- 
slope so familiar to the wives of mins, a shake-up that brought me 
alcoholics. back from the brink of delirium 

From enjoying our life together tremens—and within 48 hours 1 was 
she shifted to tolerating it and drunk again. It was the same suici- 
then to rebelling against it. She dal process, and it took me back to 
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the same hospital in worse shape 
than before. 

From what I’ve written, you 
might imagine I’m going to tell you 
to steer completely clear of demon 
drink. No, I’ll be practical and as¬ 
sume that you have the same curi¬ 
osity about alcohol that I had when 
I was your age, and that many oc¬ 
casions may arise when you’ll either 
want to drink or be expected to. 

First, test yourself with alcohol 
in a sensible way. There are right 
and wrong times to fool around 
with it. With a crowd of friends in 
a car is a wrong time; at a party 
where there arc responsible adults 
is a right time. The best time is in 
your own home, if you can persuade 


your mother to let you join in a 
social drink with her friends. 

If you’re like the majority of peo¬ 
ple, you’ll find that first drink an 
interesting experience. You may 
dislike the taste, but like the effect, 
or vice versa. You may barely be 
able to “feel” one drink, or it may 
knock you for six. Just remember 
that no matter how mature and re¬ 
sponsible you think you are when 
you lift that glass, you’re dealing 
with what is, for all practical 
purposes, a drug. 

Alcohol is a depressant, and the 
first thing it depresses or slows 
down is the function of the higher 
centre of your brain, your faculty 
of self-criticism, judgement and 
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restraint. Remember, too, that in 
spite o£ what you see in films or 
advertisements, it is not necessary to 
drink to be sociable, to be a success 
in a business or profession, to sweep 
a girl off her feet. 

Next, if your crowd drink when 
you don’t want to, or drink more 
than you would care to, don’t hesi¬ 
tate to say no when the next round 
is offered, to drop out, or go home. 
It’s stupid enough to get drunk; it’s 
twice as silly to drink too much 
simply because that’s what every¬ 
body else is doing. 

Finally, and perhaps most im¬ 
portant, there is always a chance 
that you have within you the char¬ 
acteristics of an alcoholic, a seed 
that is hidden now but waiting for 
circumstances that will let it grow 
and flower. If you should come to 
recognize in yourself a fondness 
for alcohol that seems to be greater 
than you observe in others—especi¬ 
ally in people who impress you as 
competent, well-adjusted human 
beings—then the red flag of danger 
IS up. 

\i you do mucVi dt\t\V\tvg \n tVve 
next few years, there is a simple test 
I wish you would take from time to 
time: try going without alcohol for 
a while and see what happens. In 


this way you can get an idea of how 
much alcohol means to you, how 
much you value what it does for 
you. 

You’ll probably find that being 
“on the wagon’’ means no more 
than a moment of awkwardness 
when one of your cronies suggests 
having a drink. But if you find that 
not having alcohol makes a serious 
difference to the. way you feel, if 
you are drawn back to it against 
your own resolve not to drink, this 
may tell you that alcohol does, in¬ 
deed, hold a special danger for you, 
as it did for me. Then there is only 
one safe course: avoid alcohol 
altogether. 

You will have problems in life. 
You will have disappointments, 
doubts, fears. Try never to make 
the mistake of seeking an artificial 
temporary solution to these prob¬ 
lems through alcohol, pills or drugs. 
A way of life cannot be built on 
such flights from reality. 

My prayer for you is not so much 
that you will find every happiness 
you seek, but that you will accept 
wVt\v dear-headed fortitude the 
times of trial that are sure to come 
your way, and receive with grati¬ 
tude the love and good fortune that 
are always close behind. 
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Machines that Make 
Salt Water Run Sweet 


By David Mason 


Amazing neiv processes are bringing the benefits of 
desalination to countries all over the world 


O NLY 15 years ago the. 100,000 
I people of the aricf Persian 
Gulf State of Kuwait had 
to rely during prolonged drought on 
drinking water ferried in dhows 
from the Shatt Al-Arab river 100 
miles away. Sold in villages at a cost 
of as much as Rs. 63 per thousand 
gallons, it could be used only for 
absolute necessities. 

The water problem became acute 
in the early 1950’s, when vast wealth 
began to spurt from Kuwait’s abun¬ 
dant oilfields. A plentiful supply of 
fresh water was essential for urban 
and industrial developments and for 
the increasing population that fol¬ 
lowed them. Apart from wells and 
underground springs, which often 
turned brackish in severe drought, 
the only known source was the salt 
water of the Persian Gulf itself. The 
Kuwaiti Government decided that 
desalination was the answer, and the 
bulk of the work was done by the 
Scottish engin^ring firm of G. and 
J, Weir. A$ a result, today nearly 


two million gallons of drinking 
water arc being distilled from the 
sea every hour by more than 20 
desalination plants. 

Nearly all of Kuwait’s pure water 
is produced by a British process 
known as multi-stage flash evap¬ 
oration, developed by Professor 
Robert Silver of Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. Sea water is heated and fed into 
a series of low-pressure chambers, 
where some of it instantly boils—or 
“flashes”—into vapour which in 
turn condenses into fresh water. 

With an unlimited supply of 
waste gas from oilfields to fire the 
boilers, Kuwait’s water now costs 
less than half its old price. This 
fairly cheap water has helped to 
transform tne Sute into one of the 
world’s most advanced countries. 

Kuwait is the leading example of 
the benefits to be obtained from one 
of this century’s most important 
technical achievements: the con¬ 
version at a reasonable cost of sea 
water for man’s use. Natural water 
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resources are in danger of exhaus¬ 
tion. Already in many parts of the 
world saline water conversion is 
vital to economic progress. About 
100 major plants in over 20 coun¬ 
tries, mostly tropical, are now pro¬ 
ducing something like 50 million 
gallons of drinkable water a day.* 
Four gallons out of every five are 
desalted by Professor Silver’s tech¬ 
nique, and half the world’s total 
output from large sea-water plants 
comes from Weir installations. 
These include the two biggest single 
plants, each producing 1-4 million 
gallons a day, in Curasao. Weir 
recently won a contract worth 
Rs. 2-1 crores for a plant in Qatar 
on the Persian Gulf. 


Even in rain-soaked Britain, de¬ 
salination is under consideration. 
Although the country has ten times 
more natural water available than it 
needs, most falls as rain in the north¬ 
west, while the heaviest demand is 
in the densely populated—^and drier 
—south-east. Says Professor Silver, 
“Population growth in the next 
decade could double the demand for 
water—and the cost of providing it. 
Desalination would then be com¬ 
petitive with the price of existing 
supplies. In many cases a desalina¬ 
tion plant would be more con¬ 
venient than a storage reservoir for 
natural water.’’ 

Even today holiday towns might 


* The World Health Authority reconimends 
that drinking water ihould not .contain more than 
500 partt per million of dieeol'ved eoUda. Water 
ia brackish if it contains over 1,000 p.p.m. Sea 
water contains about 35,000 p.p.m. 
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benefit from desalination plants to 
provide a boost during periods of 
peak demand. A 500,000-gallons-a- 
day Hash evaporator has already 
been installed on the Channel Island 
of Guernsey to protect the valuable 
tomato crop. It provides a vital addi¬ 
tional water source without the 
immense cost of increasing the 
island’s natural supply. 

Boost for Industry. Abundant 
industrial opportunities for desali¬ 
nation exist. Modern methods need 
45,000 gallons of water to make one 
ton of steel, 94,000 gallons for a ton 
of paper, nearly 500,000 gallons for a 
ton of synthetic rubber. Much of the 
water used in industry must be ab¬ 
solutely pure, and desalination can 
prove cheaper than buying treated 
natural water. In Scunthorpe, Lin¬ 
colnshire, steel manufacturers in¬ 
stalled desalination plants to process 
river water for generating steam; 
pure water does not form scale on 
boilers, which then need not be taken 
out of commission for cleaning. 

Recently the world’s third de¬ 
salination research centre began 
operating at Troon in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, where, in collaboration 
with the Atomic Energy Authority, 
Weir Westgarth, a G. and J. Weir 
subsidiary, are developing and im¬ 
proving desalination methods. One 
British project, which was discussed 
recently in Athens at the European 
symposium on fresh water from 
the sea, harnesses a desalination 
plant to a nuclear power statiem* 
Steam from the power station is 
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used as the heating agent in a flash 
evaporation plant, converting water 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 4 per 
thousand gallons. 

Another process being investi¬ 
gated by British scientists freezes sea 
water instead of heating it. A cold 
liquefied hydrocarbon, such as bu¬ 
tane, is sprayed into sea water and 
produces ice crystals. These arc 
separated from the brine, washed 
and melted; the remaining hydro¬ 
carbon is decanted, leaving pure 
water. The advantage of this 
method is that it takes less energy 
to freeze sea water than to boil it. 

An alternative way of freezing 
out pure water, now in use in 
Israel, is to pass sea water through 
a vacuum, which lowers its boil¬ 
ing point to the same tempera¬ 
ture as its freezing point. This re¬ 
sults in the simultaneous production 
of water vapour and ice crystals 
covered in brine. The vapour is 
condensed and the crystals washed 
and melted into pure water. In 
contrast, the sun’s radiation is 
used to evaporate sea water which 
condenses as fresh water on glass 
covering the world’s largest solar 
still, newly opened on the Greek 
island of Patmos. 

In Rotterdam, where Heineken’s 
brewery found its wells tainted by 
the Rhine, a desalination method 
called electrodialysis is employed. 


which is economic for water with a 
salt content of less than 5,000 parts 
per million. As the brewery’s 1,100 
p.p.m. brackish supply passes 
through a battery of cells formed 
from special plastic membranes, it is 
converted by electro-chemical action 
into 470 p.p.m. pure water. De¬ 
signed and built by the British 
firm of William Boby and the 
Dutch company-Bronswerk, Heine¬ 
ken’s new plant delivers a daily 
150,000 gallons at a cost for power 
of only 75p. per thousand. 

Of all the new methods now being 
researched, one of the most prom¬ 
ising is reverse osmosis. Salt water 
is forced under pressure through a 
plastic film or membrane. The mem¬ 
brane holds back the salt content 
and allows only pure water to pass 
through. Because production costs 
remain stable even when output is 
low, this process will be especially 
attractive to small communities un¬ 
able to afford flash evaporators. 

In view of rising populations and 
increasing water consumption, it is 
fortunate that pure water from the 
oceans is no longer a science-fiction 
concept. 

As Professor Silver puts it: “The 
development of desalination tech¬ 
niques is vital to maintain stan¬ 
dards of living and extend the 
benefits of industrial progress to the 
world’s developing nations.” 


Asked his opinion of mini skirts at a press conference. New York’s 
Mayor John Lindsay replied, “It’s a functional thing. It ^^nables ycMing 
ladies to run faster, and brcause of it they may have to.’’ —New Yoik Timn 
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DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT 

TEN 

MINUTES 
TO LIVE 



“This is the Captain ... 
Brace yourseives for a 
crash landing." The 
heroic story of a pilot’s 
determination to save 
his passengers’ lives 

By Warren Young 


F ew men are given any warn¬ 
ing when they have ten 
minutes to live. Fewer still 
have choices that matter much about 
how they will spend them. But, 
seconds before 4.19 p.m. on Decem¬ 
ber 4,1965, Captain Charles White, 
commanding Eastern Airlines 
Flight 853, had as clear an indica¬ 
tion as any man needs that death 
was at hand for himself, four other 
crew members and she 49 passengers 
aboard his blue and white, four- 
propeller Constellation. 

Flying above a wooded area some 
50 miles north of New York, Cap¬ 
tain White heard his co-pilot cry 
out, saw a big red and white Trans 
World Airlines jet streaking to¬ 
wards his plane, and felt a strangely 
gentle bump. He did not know the 
full extent of the trouble—nor, 
throughout the rest of the flight, 
would he learn the exact details of 
the damage his plane had sustained. 

In fact, much of the Constellation’s 
triple-finned tail had been sliced off 
by the jet’s passing wing-tip. 

At first, all Captain White knew 
was that his crippled aircraft was 
tipping left and down into a head¬ 
long descent. And he was discover¬ 
ing, as he began fighting to regain 
command of the plane, diat he had 
no functioning control surfaces— 
the movable panels on the wings 
and tail—to puli out of the dive. 

Under the best of circumstances, 
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a pilot’s voice sounds muffled and 
vaguely impersonal when-it comes 
through a loudspeaker. But any 
accent of fear will filter through. 
Even as their own emotions were 
drifting to the edge of panic, the 
passengers marvelled at the absolute 
calm in the voice they heard: “This 
is the Captain speaking. We’ve had 
a mid-air collision. Please fasten 
your seat belts.” 

And then: “We’re out of control. 
Brace yourselves the best you can for 
a crash landing. You won’t be hear¬ 
ing from me any more. I’m going to 
be a little busy up here.” 

Converging Blips 

Only 40 minutes earlier, climbing 
out from Boston, Massachusetts, the 
flight had begun as the epitome of 
routine travel—a Saturoay after¬ 
noon flight to Newark, New Jer- 
*scy, weather cheerfully clear, trafiic 
only normally dense, a flight 
plan so ordinary that it was 
activated by the push of a single 
button on a computer at the Air 
Traffic Control Centre. The plan 
called for Captain White to fly 
south-west (into the sun), at an alti¬ 
tude of 10,000 feet, to the Carmel 
navigational beacon in South Salem, 
New York, and then turn slightly 
left to approach the landing pattern 
at Newark. 

The air travellers aboard were 
preoccupied with commonplace, if 
widely differing, interests. Father 
Patrick Healy, a Catholic priest on 
home leave after seven years in 
172 
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Japan, chatted to Lieutenant Mari¬ 
lyn Schreiber, a tall, attractive U.S. 
Navy nurse. Across the aisle, a 
young woman dandled her year-old 
baby. 

In the row behind them sat sales 
executive James Beardsell. But 
Beardsell, who had been a B-24 
pilot in the Second World War, was 
worried that the, plane was just 
above a flat-looking cloud layer. 
He had once experienced the nar¬ 
rowest of near-misses when flying 
his bomber through clouds. 

A young couple near the front 
were kissing, oblivious to the bizarre 
sight of a gold earring worn by a 
student in die row ahead. Like the 
trip itself, Bert Pietranski’s earpiece 
was part of an elaborate schoolboy 
prank. His companion, Jeff Klein, 
was handcuffed by the right wrist to 
a briefcase. The boys were supposed 
to be playing the roles of characters 
in a spy-thriller, and their un¬ 
planned trip—launched with a one¬ 
way deket, a camera and no money 
—was meant to be a test of their 
ingenuity and aplomb. 

Also on the plane were sciendsts, 
engineers and business execudves, a 
woman on her way to visit her sick 
mother, two construedon workers, a 
wholesale jeweller, a shirt salesman, 
the wife of a wig dealer, and a wig 
salesman. Nearly a dozen military 
men aboard included two coast¬ 
guards, a naval airman, and some 
young army recruits. 

Ten mues from** the Carmel 
beaccm, the two stewardess had 
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finished their dcket-taking and, in 
the second row, economist Alcta 
Styers was wondering whether to do 
her nails for her date in the evening. 
At that moment, TWA’s Jet Flight 
42 from San Francisco was angling 
down towards New York’s Ken¬ 
nedy Airport at 400 miles an hour, 
and also aiming for its turn above 
the Carmel beacon, an unmanned, 
automatic signal station. 

Sixty miles away, at the New 
York Air Route Traffic Control 
Centre, Dave Richardson and Mel 
Sussman, both radar/radio control¬ 
lers, bent over their radar screen 
scanning the area to the north of the 
Carmel beacon. As they intently 
followed the “blips” that showed the 
locations of the planes, Richardson 
directed Eastern’s Flight 853. 

Sussman asked, “Dave, is this 
Eastern at 10,000 feet?” 

“That’s right, Mel,” Richardson 
replied. 

“O.K.,” said Sussman, “I’ll direct 
the TWA jet to fly at 11,000 feet.” 

On the screen, the two radar blips 
were now converging. The control¬ 
lers saw this, but thought nothing of 
it. After all, the two planes must be 
1,000 feet apart vertically. So they 
did not notify either plane about the 
other. They had no strict require¬ 
ment to do K>; and, despite years of 
research, air trafEc controllers have 
no automatic surveillance instru¬ 
ments to give them the true altitude 
oFany plane. 

outV* 

In the right seat of the Eastern 


cockpit. Co-pilot Roger Holt saw 
the TWA jet first and cried out. As 
if with a single motion, he and Cap¬ 
tain White, both sure they were on 
a collision course, hauled back on 
their control yokes. At almost the 
same time, the pilots of the jet spot¬ 
ted the propeller-driven Constella¬ 
tion. They, too, pulled back on their 
yokes to begin an urgent, climbing 
right turn. 

To their dismay, however, the 
jet’s pilots saw that the Eastern 
plane was climbing faster and that 
their manoeuvre would not clear it. 
So, at the last moment, they reversed 
their action, trying to dive below or 
behind the Constellation. 

Optical Illusion 

Had the two planes really been on 
a collision course.? Both crews were 
sure of it. But the official “probable 
cause” report, issued by the U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board after an 
exhaustive investigation, puts the 
primary blame on an optical illusion. 
The seemingly fiat and level clouds, 
surmounted here and there by 
cauliflower-shaped pinnacles, actual¬ 
ly sloped downwards from north to 
south. The result Was a false horizon 
which could have fooled the pilots 
into thinking they were on the same 
level. The two planes had been hid¬ 
den from each other by a cloud puff 
just before the sighting. Then they 
were so close that there was no time 
to rccheck altitudes. If both crews— 
or either crew—had failed to see the 
other plane, it seems clear diat the 
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two aircraft would have crossed 
paths harmlessly. 

As it was, the jet’s left outboard 
engine bumped the belly of the 
Eastern plane, and its left wing 
sliced into the Constellation’s triple- 
finned tail, severing all of the right- 
hand portion except a dagger-shaped 
spur, and mangling the central rud¬ 
der and the left-hand elevator. A 
full 25 feet of the jet’s wing fell off; 
but, after one horrifying recovery 
manoeuvre, the TWA craft was able 
to fly safely to Kennedy airport. 

At the traffic control centre, the 
radarmen noticed nothing wrong 
with the merging blips. As soon as 
the TWA pilots could, however, 
they put the news on tlieir radio. 
Mel Sussman jumped up: “My 
God, this TWA’s just had a mid-air 
collision! Dave, are you working 
this Eastern? Is he O.K.?” 

“Eastern 853. New York Centre. 
How do you read?” Dave Richard¬ 
son callea immediately. When no 
response came to his calls, he knew 
there was trouble. 

Inside the Constellation, the pas¬ 
sengers felt only a slight buffeting— 
“like an air pocket.” To most, the 
impact had seemed too gendc to 
make them suspect the extent of 
their predicament. Young Bert Pie- 
transki had been raising his camera 
at the window to take a picture of 
the cloud tops, when the jet burst 
into the middle of the scene. 

“We’ve been hit!” he exclaimed, 
after the impact. 

“Are you sure?” Aleta Styers 
^74 


asked from a seat across the cabin. 

“He’s just kidding us,” Jeff Klein 
assured her. 

Father Healy, however, thought 
they had hit a small plane and mur¬ 
mured to Lieutenant Schreiber, 
“That other plane will crash.” But 
it was the Eastern plane that was 
terribly crippled. It had less than 
ten minutes left to fly. 

No Control 

Already climbing at a maximum 
angle during the attempt to avoid 
collision, and tossed even further 
nose-up by the impact, the Constel¬ 
lation staggered on up at a literally 
impossible flying angle. For brief 
seconds the ship careered higher. 
Then the inevitable came. It stalled, 
and went into a dive. By instinct 
Captain White pulled off all the 
power. 

“Pressure and quantity! Pressure 
and quantity!” The third man in 
the cockpit shouted this warning— 
flight engineer Emile Greenway, 
who sat facing his own panel of 
gauges and dials behind the pilots. 
Emile had seen four red alarm lights 
flash: the plane’s hydraulic pres¬ 
sure had dropped. And his dials in¬ 
dicating the quantity of hydraulic 
fluid were spinning towards empty. 

Captain White pulled the levers 
to break the now useless hydraulic- 
boost link between the control col¬ 
umns and the control surfaces on 
wings and tail. Normally this action 
provides a direct meshanical con¬ 
nexion: the pilots, by exerting a 
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great deal of pressure, can move the 
control surfaces by brute strength. 
White and Co-pilot Holt should 
have regained the control over the 
movable panels they so desperately 
needed to bring them out of the 
dive, but again—presumably be¬ 
cause the connecting cables had been 
broken—the panels failed to re¬ 
spond. 

Even though Captain White had 
throttled back the engines, the 
stricken plane was picking up more 
and more speed as it fell. The needle 
on the air-speed indicator-had pas¬ 
sed the two red lines which mark 


the normal and the emergency 
speed limits. 

Since a large part of the tail was 


now missing, the plane was badly 
nose-heavy, adding to the steepness 
of the dive. And since the right-hand 
part of the tail was shorn away the 
most, the plane also tipped inexor¬ 
ably to the left. By ordinary logic, it 
was doomed. 


“Just a Typical PUot” 

The actions a man takes to meet 
such an emergency are not born of 
the moment. They spring, for better 
or worse, from patterns of thought 
and training and moral instinct that 
have been implanted throughout 
his whole life. Who was Charles 


a member of a drum-and-bugle 
corps, and worked after school as a 
delivery boy. 

At 19 he became one of the 
youngest B-24 commanders in the 
U.S. Air Force, and was decorated 
in the Second World War for bomb¬ 
ing runs over Germany. In 1948, 
drawn by a sense of duty, he re¬ 
turned to service to help fly the 
Berlin Airlift. He finally graduated 
from university after attending 
evening classes. Captain White was 
now 42, married, and the devoted 
father of a daughter and two sons. 

He possessed a quick grin, and 
the confident, rolling walk of a sea 
captain. “Just a typical pilot,’* was 
how his neighbours thought of 
him—perhaps a notch above aver¬ 
age in flying skill. But throughout 
his career, his flight instructors felt 
that he had a blend of “relaxed 
alertness” and an urge to “keep 
digging for perfection” that gave 
him a good “feel for the machine.” 

He needed all of it now. Perhaps 
20 seconds had passed since the 
collision (and they would hit the 
ground before another 20 passed if 
they kept diving) when the co-pilot 
suggested, “How about the power 

There was no time to think about 
it. Captain White answered, “Why 
not?” as his hand made the deci¬ 


White, the pilot who now faced his 
supreme test? 

He was born in Brooklyn, the son 
of a Npw York police detective and 
a jovially compi^lonate mother. As 
a boy he built noodcl plaiteS) became 


sion by pushing the four throttle, 
levers forward. The action would 
increase the speed of the dive, but 
Captain White knew that, normally^ 
increasing engine power should tend 
to btittg up me nose oi a pUne. 






July 

now they had dived out of the bot¬ 
tom of the cloud layer. The grey of 
winter’s early twilight filled the last 
mile of air between them and the 
tree-studded hills below. 

Slowly, shudderingly, the nose 
came up. The dive was halted with 
3,000 feet to spare. Now the plane 
zoomed up into a second steep 
climb. 

4jr 

Steady Hand 

An advertising executive had 
been working in his garden two 
miles south-east of the Carmel tower 
when he heard the rending crash 
of the collision. He looked up. In 
awe, he saw the crippled plane. He 
ran to get his wife and child out of 
the house, sure that the plane would 
plummet into it “like a rock.” 

But Captain White was learning 
fast how to exert some partial con¬ 
trol over what was left of his craft, 
using the only thing at his com¬ 
mand—the throttles. By trial and 
error, he found a throttle setting 
which gave him enough power to 
keep the nose out of a dive—they 
were too low to pull out again—but 
not so much as to bring on another 
climb. 

The plane was now circling 
steadily and futilely to the left. So 
C^tain White put into use a further 
refinement of his throtde manipu¬ 
lations. By twisting the alignment of 
the four throttle levers under his 
right hand to make the propellers 
on the left wing spip faster than 
those on the right, and by m^ing 
iy8 






the greatest speed contrast between 
the two propellers farthest out from 
the centre, he could lift the low left 
wing more nearly level. This action 
had the additional effect of straight¬ 
ening the craft somewhat from its 
left turn. 

As he wrestled with the plane, 
Captain White had somehow found 
time to make his carefully worded 
announcements to the 49 pas¬ 
sengers. A woman involuntarily let 
out one short wail. A male voice 
gruffly said, “Shut up.” And she 
did. Not a single further cry of 
alarm was uttered during the plane’s 
entire descent. 

Each passenger was beginning to 
realize now that life was very likely 
to end soon. The main reaction was 
an odd mixture of sombre contem¬ 
plation, practical preparation and 
sheer irrelevancy. One of the youth¬ 
ful army recruits kept asking, 
“Shouldn’t we be in Newark by 
now.?” 


The two college boys took off 
their odd costuming. Bert Pict- 
ranski removed his earring and put 
it in his coat on the rack. Then he 
helped Jeff Klein pull the handle 
off the briefcase, leavir^ the no- 
longer-amusing handcuff dangling 
on Jeff’s wrist. 

Father Healy rejected the thought 
of standing in the aisle to give a 
blessing and ffnal absolution to 
everyb^y in the plane, since he did 
not want to cause panic. Instead he 
ejuiedy gave a general absolution 
from his seat. The passengers 
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helped to keep each other calm and 
agreed that there were really only 
two things to do: read the emer¬ 
gency instructions, and pray. 

Two and a half minutes had gone 
by. In the cockpit, 27-year-old flight 
"engineer Greenway began to carry 
out a personal disaster plan. He had 
long since resolved, in such a situ¬ 
ation, to send back to earth as much 
information as he could before 
crashing. 

“Mayday! Mayday! Mayday! ” 
he cried over the radio to air traffic 
control. “This is Eastern 853. We 
have had a mid-air collision and 
are in trouble ...” Controller Dave 
Richardson, who had been vainly 
trying to get a response from the 
Eastern plane, now heard him. 

Greenway spoke swiftly, and high 
tension was evident in his voice. 
“We’re out of control. We’re div¬ 
ing now. Climbing now. We’re des¬ 
cending. We’re at 7,000 feet.’’ 

Controller Richardson asked all 
other aircraft to listen in but to be 
quiet on the radio frequency being 
used by Eastern 853. Then he as¬ 
sured the Eastern crew that he could 
see the plane on radar and would 
keep open all the altitudes from 
10,000 feet down. 

An Empty Field 

At 4.24 p.m., just over five 
minutes after the collisicMi, Green- 
way was back on the radio again. 
This time he sounded calmer. 
Captain White’s success with the 
throtdes had persuaded Emile that 
i8a 


perhaps they would be able to limp 
all the way to an airport. So now he 
asked for compass routes to Ken¬ 
nedy Airport, which had the longest 
runways in the area. The air traffic 
controller specified the heading they 
should take. But then the steadier 
voice of Captain White interrupted 
to veto the hope. 

The trouble was that the plane, 
although now more or less level, 
was steadily sinking. The throttle 
settings needed to avert immediate 
disaster gave it about half its nor¬ 
mal cruising.power. Reaching any 
major airport was simply out of the 
question. 

“We’ll just do the best we can,’’ 
said Captain White. “Keep an eye 
on us, please, and see where we’re 
going to wind up.” 

A look round the rugged, tree- 
studded terrain below showed Cap¬ 
tain White that he had but three 
choices: go straight ahead, where a 
steep, heavily forested hill blocked 
the way, try to veer to the right and 
land in a lake; or turn left and keep 
searching for a few seconds more. 

“I don’t much care for the lake.” 
the co-pilot said. “I don’t think very 
many of us would get out alive.” 
The steep hill was an equally 
hazardous place. But then White 
spotted, off to the left, what ap¬ 
peared to be a small, empty pas¬ 
ture on the side of a hill called 
Hunts Mountain. The captain set 
about aiming his craft irrevocably 
towards it. ** 

Darkness was setting in< As the 
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TEN MINUTES TO LIVE 


lane brushed above intervening 
ills and houses, Captain White 
could sec that the rough ten-acre 
field was far from an ideal place to 
belly-in a fragile airliner built to 
land on smooth, flat runways. But 
it would have to do. He spoke one 
last time to his passengers: “Brace 
yourselves. Here it comes.” 

One Last Manoeuvre 

In the air behind the Constella¬ 
tion, a flight instructor and his stu¬ 
dent in a light plane had been fol¬ 
lowing the crippled liner for the 
preceding minute and a half. They 
saw the flashing red anti-collision 
light go off at the last moment: 
Flight Engineer Greenway had cut 
off the electric power. 

The field was clear of animals— 
but three boys were walking across 
it. The oldest boy, Danny William¬ 
son, yelled at his brother and their 
friend to jump over a stone wall 
edging the field. There was no time 
to run farther, and they crouched 
there as the big plane rushed to¬ 
wards them. 

In front of the field stood two 
houses and a large barn with a con¬ 
crete silo. To use all the field for his 
landing, Captain White had to coax 
his plane down almost to roof level 
and fly between the buildings. In 
the barn were 20 saddle horses, two 
horsewomen, a groom and 14-) ear- 
old Geoffrey von Kuhn. Geoffrey, 
an after-school stablcboy,, was feed¬ 
ing ^ nervous chestnut filly whiin 
the plane roared down on them as 


if coming through the rcx)f. The 
filly nicked him on the leg with 
a flying hoof, and Geoffrey ran out 
of the back door. 

To make the crash resemble a 
landing in any respect. Captain 
White had to make the plane per¬ 
form one last manoeuvre, the most 
critical of all. 

He could see, as they closed in 
through the dusk, that because 
of the slope of the hill, they 
would bore nose-first into the 
ground if nothing were done. All 
of a pilot’s training teaches him, 
when landing a normal plane, to 
pull back on the control yoke and 
shut down the power so that the 
craft will settle gently to earth. But 
with no controls. Captain White 
would have to put on the power 
again to lift the nose. If he did it a 
second too soon, the plane would 
zoom up, miss the field entirely, 
then stall and drop in a flaming 
heap. If he did it a second too late, 
the nose would not lift in time and 
the plane would smash harder into 
the ground. 

Co-pilot Holt saw the need, too, 
and reached out to push the 
throttles. But the captain’s hand, al¬ 
ready there, had chosen the moment. 
White revved all the engines to full 
blast at the precise instant needed 
to tilt up the nose before impact. 

“Just that final manoeuvre alone, 
sensing when to pour on the power, 
has got to be called one of the 
most magnificent feats of airman¬ 
ship in the history of flying,” says 
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Gary Holt, Roger’s brother and 
himself a Constellation pilot for 
Eastern. 

Now, as the plane’s belly skim¬ 
med above the grass at the bottom 
end of the field, the left wing 
smashed into a tree about four feet 
above the ground. The wing tore 
completely off. The rest of the plane 
slamnied against the far bank of an 
unavoidable gully, bounced through 
the air and skidded thunderously 
up the hill. At impact, there was a 
mighty, explosive “whoomp,” and 
a huge yellow flame shot loo feet 
skyward. Nine and a half minutes 
had gone by since the collision in 
the air. 

As the broken plane slid uphill, 
huge pieces ripped off and bounded 
up the field. All four engines broke 
free. The remaining tail section fell 
off. The jagged stub, where the left 
wing had once been, dug into the 
ground, catapulting the sliding hulk 
of the plane round to the left. Under 
the strain of this leverage, the fuse¬ 
lage cracked like an eggshell into 
three pieces. 

By the time it came to a stop, 
700 feet up the hill (and about 
150 feet from the three boys), it 
lay like a nearly closed hinge with 
its front and rear ends pointed 
roughly down the slope towards 
the north-east. 

The flames were lower now, but 
they were being fed by fuel run¬ 
ning along the ground beneath the 
broken metal carcass. Dr. Jere Lord,^ 
an eminent surgeoft, rushed from 
184 
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his home near by and viewed the 
flaming pyre with his wife. 

“Do you want me to go back for 
your medical bag?” she asked him. 

“There’s no need,” said Dr. Lord. 
“Nobody’s going to get out of that 
alive.” 

The Survivors 

As YOUNG Danny Williamson 
stared over the wall at the fires and 
“mountains of smoke,” he saw his 
father come running out of his 
house, vault the wall and go straight 
up to one of the breaks in the blaz¬ 
ing fuselage. William Williamson 
is a lieutenant in the New York 
City Fire Department. Crouching 
low to avoid the worst flames, he 
l-Kigan to pull people out of the 
plane. 

A minute later, he was joined by 
dairy foreman (and volunteer fire¬ 
man) Nicholas Montana and a 
policeman. They were the vanguard 
of several hundred local firemen, 
ambulance drivers and police, who 
soon converged on the area. Yet, 
except for the first few men, most 
arrived too late to actually help 
evacuate the plane. 

Essentially, the passengers were 
on their own to escape. Their in¬ 
juries so far ranged from almost 
nothing to the gravest imaginable, 
but most could still perish in the 
next few seconds, for they were 
surrounded by thick fumes and 
multiple fires. 

What saved many of them was 
the assistance that one passenger 
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gave to another. Bert Pictranski was 
one o£ the first to dive out of a hole 
in the side of the plane; he landed 
rolling and laughing on the ground. 
At first, he thought, “In a minute 
I’ll wake up and be somewhere 
else.” Then he helped drag the 
wounded away from the plane. 

From the barn, young GeofTrey 
von Kiihn ran up to the crash site 
with an armful of horse blankets 
for the injured* to lie on. He saw 
a man inside the plane guide a 
woman to an opening and, as CJeof- 
frey led her away, disappear inside 
again. The two young coast-guards 
opened an escape window and leapt 
out, virtually unscathed, then scur¬ 
ried about tirelessly helping others 
to get away. 

But the chance factor that pro¬ 
bably saved the greatest number of 
all was that the plane had broken 
wide open. The passengers were 
able to jump through these gaps far 
faster than they could have from 
doors and windows alone. In fact, 
Fireman Williamson declares, “If 
the plane had not broken apart, 1 
doubt if more than 15 people would 
ever have got out alive.” 

On impact. Lieutenant Schreiber 
became aware that the priest in the 
seat beside her had simply vanished. 
Now, hobbling to an opening in the 
back, she stepped out of the plane 
and collapsed. As a nurse she felt 
she should be helping the casualties, 
but she found she could no longer 
walk. Her right heel was broken. 

Father Healy had been hurled 
186 


from his seat during the crash 
and knocked senseless. Now he 
regained consciousness, spread- 
eagled in the aisle. The only thing 
he could sec was a hole in the floor 
a short distance in front of him. He 
crawled through it and found him¬ 
self safely outside, where he could 
go about comforting the seriously 
injured. 

How Everett Astroff got out of 
the plane may never be known, 
although he may have been the 
first man dragged out by Fireman 
Williamson. 

Astroff, the shirt salesman, would 
know almost nothing until January 
of the next year, for he would lie 
in an almost perpetual five-week 
coma. Then, happily, he would 
awake and rejoin his family. 

Stewardess Kathy DePuc kept 
trying to walk down the aisle to 
help a woman passenger out, but her 
efforts seemed to be turning into a 
slow-motion newsreel. Crying for 
help, she gave the job of helping the 
woman to some men, and staggered 
out on the hill, where one of the 
soldiers carried her to safety. She 
had a crushed spinal disc that would 
have to be removed. Her spine has 
since been fused. 

The other stewardess, Patricia 
Skarada, had just leapt out of the 
broken end of the fuselage when she 
heard the young mother moaning, 
and saw her still in the wreckage. 
Pat took the baby from her and led 
the mother out of the plane. Then 
she hurried back to lielp the other 
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passengers. Later she saw Kathy Dc- 
Pue lying on the ground where the 
soldier had placed her. Pat bent over 
to see how badly Kathy was hurt, 
and could not straighten up again. 
She had five broken bones in her 
back. 

All but one of the young soldiers 
on the plane worked their way out, 
somewhat burned but alive. Private 
Dennis Fliicker, the only negro 
among the recruits, failed. His 
friends tried to help him unfasten 
the jammed buckle of his seat belt 
without success, but at last, the heat 
of the flames drove them to make 
their own escapes. 

Shock and Rescue 

The Hiix was now almost over¬ 
flowing with the injured lying on 
horse blankets or coats, the dazed 
who simply wandered about, and 
local residents who had come to 
help. As soon as Dr. Lord had 
realized that there were survivors, 
he had sent his wife for his black 
bag. Now he was at work in the 
stable, where he set up a treatment 
centre. 

Many of the passengers, includ¬ 
ing the two construction work¬ 
ers, who had their trousers burnt 
off, made their way to the stable. 
Clean sheets and blankets were 
pressed into service for bandages, 
and even some self-adhesive ankle 
tapes, meant for the horses, were 
used as outer wrappings. 

Soon dozens of ambulances, in¬ 
cluding a helicopter, arrived to carry 


the passengers to hospitals in 
near-by towns. On the hill, a nurse 
urged that James Beardsell not be 
given a shot of morphine because, 
she said, “I think his lung may be 
punctured and morphine would 
interfere with the diagnosis.” She 
was right. He did have a punctured 
lung, as well as nine broken ribs, 
a broken collarbone and burns. 

The rescue vehicles carried away 
the passengers and stewardesses, the 
co-pilot and flight engineer. Emile 
Green way was able to walk, and was 
found sitting near the stone wall 
with a bad gash across his ear and 
head. His left hand was cut, pro¬ 
bably by the electric switches he 
flicked off at the last moment. But 
he was badly shocked. His memory 
of all the events from the final ap¬ 
proach onwards was obliterated, and 
he would rememl)er nothing that 
happened during the next two days 
cither. Apparently he left the cock¬ 
pit through a crew door. 

Co-pilot Holt was more badly 
hurt, and his escape from the plane 
had been difficult. The naval air¬ 
man, Jerry Outterson, who had 
reached the ground, saw Holt crawl 
or fall through a small sliding win¬ 
dow in the cockpit, and then col¬ 
lapse in a heap. Outterson helped 
him away. 

When the ambulance took Holt 
to the hospital, a tag was tied on his 
toe as part of the hospital’s detailed 
disaster plan. He was just conscious 
enough to fear (needlessly, as it hap¬ 
pened) that his rescuers thought he 
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was dead. He tried desperately to 
summon enough strength to tell 
them, “I’m still here,” but lapsed 
into a coma. He woke up in hospi¬ 
tal two days later to find that 51 
stitches had been put in his scalp and 
15 more in his face. He also re¬ 
quired extensive surgery on an 
ankle, but he recovered. Both he 
and Greenway are flying today. 

The Final Duty 

Neither Holt nor Greenway has 
ever been able to recall whether he 
got out by himself or was helped 
out by the captain. And to this day 
no one can say with certainty just 
what did happen to Captain White. 

It seems clear that, immediately 
after the crash, he had no serious 
injuries. He had brought down his 
stricken craft by means of superb 
talent and unshakcable nerve. True, 
its smashed and blazing carcass 
hardly looked like a symbol of suc¬ 
cess, and the injuries of many of the 
passengers were all too terrible; 
two died. Yet all the others—except 
for Private Flucker—were now out¬ 
side, and 50 people would live to 
tell the tale of Captain White’s air¬ 
manship. His duty to the flight was 
almost done. 

There is little doubt that Charles 
White could have walked out of the 
wreckage to join the living and to 
enjoy the acclaim he had earned. 
But there is a rule in air travel, as at 
sea, that the captain should be the 
last to leave his disabled ship. And, 
his mother recalls, “Even as a boy, 
/90 


Charlie never was one to cut cor¬ 
ners. Whatever he did, he tried to 
do the best,” 

His younger brother, Lou, re¬ 
members the time Charles White 
confided his own concept of duty, 
during his Air Force days. News 
stories had just told of a bomber 
crash in which the pilot parachuted 
to safety but all the other crewmen 
went down with the plane. “If a 
plane of mine ever goes down,” 
he said, “even the dead men are 
going to go out on parachutes be¬ 
fore I do.” His words were more 
than prophetic. 

For one diing is certain : Captain 
White was later found, not in the 
cockpit but back in the passenger 
cabin. All the available evidence 
shows that, alone in the cockpit and 
with two open ways to get out, he 
faced up to his final duty. Just nine 
and a half minutes after the mid¬ 
air collision, as oxygen bottles blew 
up and the flames and smoke bil¬ 
lowed ever more fiercely throughout 
the plane, he walked back to try to 
save the last of his passengers. There 
are faint clues that he succeeded in 
unfastening Private Fluckcr’s seat 
belt and turned to lead the way out. 

“In my personal opinion,” says 
safety investigator Jack Carroll, who 
arrived on the scene that night to 
study the accident for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, “there is little 
doubt that the captain had deliber¬ 
ately gone back to the cabin to help 
the young soldier4’ 

There, perhaps 30 seconds later. 
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along with Private Flucker, Cap¬ 
tain White died, overcome by the 
poisonous fumes emitted by the 
fire. 

Tributes to Captain White’s cour¬ 
age have poured in to his family 
since his burial with honours in 
Washington’s Arlington National 
Cemetery. They have come from 
U.S. Congressmen, Governors and 
families of the passengers. The 
people of Berlin have granted each 
of his children a monthly subsidy 
for the rest of their schooling days 
(as they do for the children of every 
Airlift flier killed in a plane crash). 


Eastern Airlines has established a 
scholarship fund in his name, and 
a large plaque in his memory has 
been installed at Eastern’s terminal 
building at Kennedy Airport. Its 
words end with: “Greater love hath 
no man .. 

But perhaps the greatest tribute 
of all is being given by Captain 
White’s younger son, Steve. A 
friendly, confident young man, who 
walks with a hint of his father’s 
rolling gait, Steve enlisted in the air 
arm of the U.S. Marines shortly 
after he was i8 last year. He is de¬ 
termined to become a professional 
pilot himself. the end 
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EVERYTHING 
BUT MONEY 



I «hMEMHER my childhood as one 
long family struggle to get out 
of the tenement where we 


lived. It was also a struggle to get in. 

Landlords frowned on large fam¬ 
ilies, when my parents went 
looking for an apartment they took 
along only two of their eight chil¬ 
dren. The day we moved in, the 
landlord stood in the doorway trans¬ 
fixed as seven sons and one daugh¬ 
ter scrambled o(T the removals van. 


His face turned white, and for a 
moment he couldn’t speak. “Why 
didn’t you tell me you had eight 
such beautiful children.?” he asked. 

“I didn’t have the heart,” Mama 
replied, all innocence. 

East Harlem, the section of New 


York where 1 grew up, fulfilled all 
the sordid requirements for a slum. 
Yet I never felt depressed or de¬ 
prived. Ours was a home rich 


enough in family harmony to im¬ 
munize us against the environment 


beyond our door. Since there is no 
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own childhood. 


technical name for the possessors of 
this kind of emotional security, I 
suggest they he labelled “the privi¬ 
leged poor.” Poverty never degraded 
our family. We were independently 
poor. 

Mama and Papa ex[)eetcd great 
things of us. “May you have joy 
from your children” was the finest 
blessing conceivable, the parting 
words on happy and sad occasions. 
Honour brought to parents was the 
standard for measuring success. It 
became an incentive for all of us. 

As the children of Jewish immi¬ 
grants, we represented the “un¬ 
desirables,” and we knew that the 
only way we could rise above 
undesirability was to make ourselves 
indispensable. Mama and Papa led a 
band of freedom fighters whose 
weapons were hard work, family 
pride and, above all, faith in educa¬ 
tion as the major weapon of our 
liberation. 

My brothers filled every hour not 
devoted to study with part-time 
jobs, postponing marriage, sharing 
clothes, colds, money and dreams. 
There were things we wanted, and 
wanted badly, but Mama’s answer 
to such requests usually came in two 


Condensed from "Everything But Money" C f949, 1951.1952. 1953, 1955, 1956, 1958. 1959, 


■1961. 1962, 1966 by Sam Levenson 
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words: “Not now.” I know Mama 
didn’t enjoy denying us the joys of 
childhood, but she felt she had to, 
in the interest^ of our adulthood. 
“You’ll have to do without today if 
you want a tomorrow with.” 

Now that we are all married and 
have families of our own, we often 
recall the childhood experiences that 
experts tell us must have been trau¬ 
matic. By current standards we were 
brought up wrongly. What was it 
our parents gave us, that we remem¬ 
ber them with such affection? 

Preventive Housekeeping 

Ours was a life of plenty: plenty 
of relatives, cockroaches, cats, dogs, 
music, books, fights, weddings, ill¬ 
nesses, politicians, superstitions and 
junk. Our household furnishings 
came from the poor man’s antique 
shop, the slightly-used-as-good-as- 
new bargain store. We were heirs 
to all the shopworn, frayed, faded 
and cast-off goods of our more 
affluent fellow citizens. 

Our neighbourhood also had an 
open-air pushcart market where 
there were genuine bargains: over¬ 
ripe onions, frostbitten tomatoes 
and a great variety of canned goods 
whose labels were burnt or missing. 
We called them “surprise lunches.” 
There were large barrels of pickles 
(the best, as any good shopper could 
tell you, were always on the bot¬ 
tom), and even larger barrels full of 
bright-eyed herrings. Suits of long 
winter underwear were suspended 
from high poles like effigies; and 
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hoisted above it all was the flag of 
the pushcart fleet—pink bloomers 
full-blown in the wind. You could 
not try on undergarments, but you 
could buy them with the under¬ 
standing that if they didn’t fit after 
you got them home, your money 
would be cheerfully refunded. The 
quality was guaranteed: “It will 
last a lifetime, and after that you 
can make a skirt out of it.” 

But a second-class physical envi¬ 
ronment did not mean giving up 
first-class ideals, and Mama insisted 
that one of the few treasures she 
could afford was a clean home. To¬ 
day, psychiatrists would call her a 
compulsive housekeeper. She would 
get up at 6 a.m. mumbling, “Here it 
is Monday, before you know it Tues¬ 
day, and Wednesday just round the 
corner, and Thursday running into 
Friday, and 1 haven’t done a stitch 
of work yet.” 

Bedmaking began before we even 
got up. If we didn’t wake quickly 
enough, we often found ourselves 
folded up in a mattress on the fire- 
escape. Or Mama would pretend to 
be considerate. She wouldn’t wake 
you. “You want to sleep? Sleep.” 
And she would pull the sheet out 
from under you, pound the pillows 
with a carpet beater, and proceed to 
make the bed with you in it. 

One morning I was sent home by 
my teacher: “Young man, you look 
sick. Go right home and tell your 
mother to put you to bed.” I walked 
in to find Mam^ in her customary 
position—on her knees, wet rag in 
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hand, next to a pail of sudsy-grey 
water. “The teacher said I’m sick, 
and that I should lie down in bed.” 

Mama looked up. “In what.? Arc 
you sure you can’t sit up? I just 
made the bed!” 

The difference between keeping 
things clean and keeping kids clean 
was that things just sat still and 
waited for the dirt to collect. We 
kids ran a pick-up and delivery ser¬ 
vice. But if you brought dirt into the 
house, your name was mud. Point¬ 
ing to the mark of a rubber ball on 
the ceiling, Mama would glare at us 
accusingly. 

“I just scrubbed that ceiling on 
my hands and knees, and now look. 
Who did it?” 

Sometimes when we walked into 
the house, we would get a wet rag 
square in the face for two reasons: 
one, to clean; two, to identify who 
we were. Mama sometimes cleaned 
off the grimy little faces of total 
strangers. “You I don’t know. 
Out!” 

Mama washed kids like she 
washed floors. For six days a week 
our bathtub served as a storage bin 
for paint cans, brushes, umbrellas, 
toilet plungers, soiled laundry and 
a day-to-day supply of coal. But 
at week-ends it was cleaned and 
scoured, and we had to take a bath 
to be clean for school on Monday. 
We resisted, connived and finally 
ran out of effective evasions. “It’s 
too soon after my cold” had been 
used too often, as had “It’s not dirt 
—it’s my tan from last summer,” 



through our scalps, too, with a horse 
brush soaked in naphtha soap. We 
screamed in pain as the acids ate 
into every aperture. To kill the lice, 
she added kerosene. “Please, Mai 
Enough I ” But she continued merci¬ 
lessly until you were left draped 
over the tub frothing at the mouth, 
promising to be good in future, 
ready to sign any confession. 

This fierce bathing ritual was an¬ 
other expression of Mama’s constant 
battle against the environment. As 
I lay in my clean bed recovering 
from the ordeal, I knew the joy of 
pride in one’s body. I was glad to be 
alive and. very much in love with 
the world and my home. The sin of 
dirt which the street had inflicted 
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on me had been washed away, and 
I was reborn, a first-class citizen, the 
equal of any kid. 

Country Memories 

The mothers of our tenement 
tried to bring some of the loveliness 
of nature into their homes. Most of 
them had been brought up in small 
country towns. They remembered 
the scents of hay, mint and wild 
flowers from a past that was free of 
the summer stench 6f hot pavements 
and sewers. Even the tenement 
bricks seemed to remepiber that 
they, too, had once belonged to the 
soil, and defiantly would sprout a 
few blades of grass through the 
cracks/in the cement. 

Every’ fire-escape harboured a 
monster snake plant or rubber plant. 
Mama also had a century plant. 
When it looked limp, she nursed it 
as if it were human. She poured 
mineral oil into the soil, and wiped 
each leaf with a damp cloth in an 
attempt to bring life back to the 
fading leaves. 

Once somebody sent us some flow¬ 
ers. Mama gasped when we opened 
the long box. There, wrapped in 
green waxed paper, were one dozen 
roses nestled in ferns. Tears came to 
her eyes as one by one she placed 
them in a chipped water pitcher. 
She raised cacn flower to her nos¬ 
trils, inhaled the perfume deeply, 
and held her breath long cnougn to 
saturate her senses. 

Then, as one under a spell, she 
shuffled slowly into her bedroom. 


When she came out, her hair was 
combed and she had on a new dress. 
The tone of her voice was subdued. 
She even asked me to “please” run 
to the grocer’s for some cheese. 

As each of the boys came home, 
the same scene was enacted over and 
over again : ‘‘Hey, where did these 
come from? Ain’t they gorgeous?” 

“Don’t touch,” Mama would say. 
“just smell.” 

The thrill of live roses in the 
house was too much for one family 
to bear. Mama picked out three of 
the long-stemmed beauties, added a 
few ferns, and sent them to the next- 
door neighbour. 

Papa also shared Mama’s love of 
nature. One summer when my 
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brother Albert was about eight, he 
was selected from a group of poor 
neighbourhood kids to be sent away 
to a farm in northern New York for 
a month. After two weeks, Papa 
went up to see how Albert was get¬ 
ting on. When we met the train the 
next night, it was not Papa but 
Albert who stepped on to the plat¬ 
form. 

“Albert! Where’s Papa.?’’ 

“In the country. He said he needs 
the vacation more than I do, so he 
took the last two weeks.’’ 

Although Mama and Papa could 
look back to a childhood surrounded 
by green grass and trees, their chil¬ 
dren would have no such memories. 
We were strictly city kids. Each 
spring, however, we would write 
away for free seeds, which we 
planted in soil in flower pots. We 
called it soil, but it was really a 
mixture of broken glass, gravel, de¬ 
cayed wood and mud that we found 
refund construction projects. We 
cured buckets of water into the 
oxes—enough for an aquarium, 
but too much for flowers. It ran 
down on to the pillows airing on 
the fire-escapes below. 

Our school playground was a 
vegetable garden where we toiled 
like prisoners in tKe fields, learning 
to love nature. When the school 
announced that it would lend tools 
for home gardens, we prepared to 
reclaim the desert behind our tene¬ 
ment. We sectioned off tomatoes, 
beans, corn, radishes. By midsum¬ 
mer, where nothing had bloomed 
200 


before, there stood giant patches of 
banana peel, corn husks and mat¬ 
tress springs. 

We made several tries at main¬ 
taining a goldfish bowl. Mama loved 
the restless little creatures. She in¬ 
sisted that they recognized her. 
When she came near the bowl, the 
fish would swim up to the surface 
to be fed. Mama would let us feed 
them. 

“Remember, just two littie 
pinches.” For ^jgood measure we 
threw in a handful. By evening at 
least one little fish would be floating 
belly-up in the water. “You killed 
him! ” We couldn’t understand how 
overeating could kill anything. 

**Books Thy Companions*’ 

Plants could not flourish in our 
flat, but books did. They grew and 
multiplied in the dark. They were 
displayed, dusted, protected and re¬ 
ferred to with reverence. I respected 
them long before I could read them. 
In this sense again, I was a privi¬ 
leged child. I was heir to an ancient 
tradition of love of learning. Our 
household heroes were almost ex¬ 
clusively men of learning, spiritual 
leaders, poets, musicians and philos¬ 
ophers. We hung their pictures on 
our walls, along with our diplomas. 

My parents told us how, in the old 
country, when a child began his re¬ 
ligious training, his first book was 
strewn with raisins and almonds as 
a symbol of the sweetness of know¬ 
ledge. The first^ong I remember 
my mother singing to me was a 
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sort of hymn in praise of education. 
In my autograph book, Papa wrote 
in Hebrew the words, “My son, 
make thy books thy companions. Let 
thy cases and shelves be thy pleasure 
grounds and gardens .. 

The word “culture” brought tears 
to Papa’s eyes, but he was baffled by 
some of the stuff they taught us at 
school, like “The cow says, *Moo,’ 
the pig says,*‘Oink,’ the dog says, 
‘Bow-wow.’ ” 

“What’s the matter with these 
animalsPapa used to say. “Can’t 
they talk English?” 

I was brought up to believe that 
teachers were infallible and super¬ 
human. A teacherwas not like a rela¬ 
tive, a neighbour or even a friend. 
When a teacher passed on the street, 
the mothers stopped wrhatever they 
were doing and bowed their heads 
slightly in acknowledgement. The 
fathers, who rarely tipped their hats 
to anyone, did so in respectful 
silence to a lady teacher. She was 
above parents and just a little below 
God, and as such was held in the 
kind of awe that bordered on fear. 

If there was an occasional parents’ 
meeting in the evening, Mama went 
—only to doze off during the princi¬ 
pal’s speech. She didn't have to lis¬ 
ten. Tne principal was an educated 
person, and educated people could 
do no wrong. 

The attitude of the teacher to¬ 
wards the parent was that of a pro¬ 
fessional towards an amateur. THo 
teacher would nof think of asking 
the parent’s adviOBiany more^ a' 
aoa 
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doctor would ask his patient for a 
prescription. As far as the children 
were concerned, any sign of resist¬ 
ance to a teacher’s control over their 
minds and bodies was deemed a 
mutiny and dealt with accordingly. 

A bad mark in conduct and 
Mama would wring her hands in 
grief: “What have we come to.?’’ 
Brother Joe joined in: “Whatsa- 
matta? You a wise guy or 
something?’’ And brother Jack: 
“Making trouble for the teacher? 
Papa works all day in the shop so 
you can be a hoodlilftri?’’ And 
Mike: “Swear you’ll never be bad 
again.’’ 

I was bad again. This time it was 
a matter of lateness. My teacher said 
I would have to bring in my mother. 
In those days, “Bring your mother’’ 
were the most frightening words a 
teacher could say to a child. 

I was trapped in a no-man’s land. 
Mama had told me, “If I have to go 
to school for you once more, don’t 
come home from school.” I appealed 
to the sweet-shop lady. I explained 
that my mother was sicK and 
couldn’t come to school, and would 
she please act for my mother, who 
would be eternally grateful. She 
came and listened to the list of 
charges against me read aloud by the 
teacher before the entire class. Mrs. 
Sweet Shop got carried away by her 
role. **Is it true, all that the nice 
teacher is saying about you?” 

Without looking op, I answered, 
“Yes.” ' 

The stand-in then gave me a dout 
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on the head like 1 had never got 
from my own mother. 

Nor did our studies stop with 
school. There was hardly a family 
in our building that did not have a 



piano and/or a violin. Practice was 
compulsory. “Practice! I’m spend¬ 
ing Papa’s bloodstained money on 
you 1 ’’ All day long one could hear 
the voices of mothers screaming 
from the windows: “Your music 
teacher is here!” If the reluctant 
virtuoso didn’t show up, the kid 
brother had to take the lesson for 
him. Those kids who practised will¬ 
ingly weren’t safe on the street. 
T&re were trios and quartets at the 
corner to teach them a lesson or two. 
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My violin lessons were paid for 
with money that Mama stole from 
her house-keeping. “Someday you’ll 
appreciate it.” 1 appreciated Mama 
even more than I appreciated music, 
so I practised. 

Tenement Folk Medicine 

In our neighbourhood, we used 
doctors only after all the time-tested 
home remedies had failed and there 
seemed to be little hope. “Sammy* 
was so sick last night we almost 
called the doctor.” I can still hear 
Mama saying things like, “He’s a 
very good doctor—may we never 
need him,” or “The doctor got 
here too late. Harold recovered by 
himself.” 

Tenement mothers practised folk 
medicine: an accumulation of col¬ 
lective experience, hearsay, impro¬ 
visation and common sense. The 
outstanding miracle drug was 
castor oil. If you as much as held it 
up in front of a sick child, he would 
immediately scream, “I’m better, 
I’m better.” 

Many practices were standard: a 
mustard plaster substituted a new 
pain for the old one (when removed 
violently, it would drag o£F enough 
skin to make your liver visible" for 
a week). There were mysterious 
therapeutic virtues in fo^s like 
Mrlic and onions—which at bwt 
kept people aWay, sick or wdl. 1 
remember kids wearing rarlic neck^ 
laces or little saidts or cam^PT' 
crystals round 4be neck to ward dfi 
disease. Any remedy that 
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perspire was good. You could not 
possibly get well until you per¬ 
spired. “Try and perspire, Sammy.” 
There was hardly a remedy that did 
not make you perspire: a salty her¬ 
ring wrapped round your neck; a 
steaming kettle next to your head 
that made even the wallpaper per¬ 
spire; hot goose-fat rubdowns; salt- 
water-and-vinegar gargles. 

The stronger the medicine, the 
better it was for you. We were 
forced to swallow stuff that today 
would be marked “For external use 
only.” 

If a fever was suspected, Mama 
put her lips to your forehead and 
estimated the temperature as either 
“nothing” or a “fire.” If there was 
a thermometer anywhere in the 
building, the neighbours did not 
hesitate to borrow it. Reading it was 
another matter. They held it in the 
sunlight, washed it in hot water to 
clarify the markings, or left it in the 
child so long that minor surgery had 
to be used to retrieve it. 

When in doubt, the neighbours 
were called in—socialized medicine. 
It was quite an experience to find 
yourself lying in bed surrounded by 
a tribe of lady medicine men in 
kitchen aprons calling out cures: 
“Make him vomit, suck a lemon, 
breathe into a paper bag. Put his 
head between his Knees, Blow three 
times on his hand, hold him upside 
down, shave his hair off, pull on his 
ear . . If all else failed, they sug¬ 
gested that the child'ls name be 
changed to throw the Angel of 
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Death off his track. The remedies 
themselves might not have been ef¬ 
fective, but there was a sweet sense 
of security in being worried about, 
hovered over, ministered to. In such 
a home no one could ever die. 

Testimonial to Papa 

During the day. Papa managed 
an unprofitable tailor shop and 
cleaning-aad-pressing business. He 
was too timid to be successful, but in 
the security of his own home he was 
a different man. As long as he was 
at the head of the table, we were 
made aware of the unity of body and 
soul. There were rituals surround¬ 
ing the care and feeding of both. 
Papa would take a small piece of 
bread in his hand, say the blessing, 
sprinkle some salt on the bread, then 
chew it slowly, thoughtfully, grate¬ 
fully. He would then turn to the 
family and give the signal for the 
beginning of the meal with the 
words, “Eat and remember.” 

Friday night’s dinner was a testi¬ 
monial banquet to Papa. For that 
hour, at least, he was no longer the 
harassed, frightened and unsuccess¬ 
ful breadwinner, but the master to 
whom all heads bowed and upon 
whom all honour was bestowed. He 
was our teacher, our wise man, our 
elder statesman, our tribal leader. 

I was aware even as a child that 
my parents, through their traditions, 
had the power to declare day out 
of seven above and- beyond the 
slavish stru^le for suMvid. What a 
sense of power mr a man to be able 
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to borrow a segment of time out of 
eternity, to ask it into his home for 
a majestic 24 hours. 

The transformation began when 
Mama ushered in the sabbath at twi¬ 
light. As we stood there watching 
her bless the candles and murmur¬ 
ing prayers, we could feel the 
metamorphosis of a week-day into a 
holy day. The candles threw ghost^ 
lights and shadows on the walls; 
the mystery and magnitude of the 
experience affected our behaviour. 
We stopped shouting and talked 
sofdy to each other without having 
to be told. 

Papa taught us to worship God 
formwly, using prayen we had 
memoru^. Mama’s was a mt)re 
intimate, penKmal relationship with 
God. She appealed to Him directly: 
“Dear God, how. long will tlm 
strike go on? Have a litde mercy. 
'The (^dren need shoes.” Atdu^gh 
iht sti>jQd in awe o£ the holy Worn, 
si^s^ her pjfayeraas she rat . 


When one of us got measles, she 
began to lose patience. “Enough 
already, dear Gm. How much do 
you think I can take.^’’ 

For Passover our home had to be 
converted into a temple in which 
rites of all kinds would be con¬ 
ducted—prayers, feasts, songs, even 

f ames, all related to one of man- 
ind’s greatest epics, the Exodus 
from Egypt. 

About three days before, there 
would be a knock on the door: 
“Your grocery order is here.” The 
Israelites took less out of E^pt with 
them than Mama brought in for 
Passover. We were prepared for 40 
years of desert living. For weeks We 
felt our way among crates of eggs, 
sacks of flour, farfd and matzos— 
matzos in closets, on mantelpieces, 
under beds, under tables, under 
sinks, on the fire*e8cape, on the 
piano. My, foQcs refused to accent 
the idea that good wine could be 
bought Eyiery year they brought 
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home baskets of wine grapes from 
which thev made their own. 

The Seaer was conducted by King 
Papa with the utmost solemnity. We 
princelings sat round the table with 
Queen Mama, all of us looking 
cleaner, shinier and more vibrant 
than at any other time of the year. 

This was an important event, 
and by participation in it we became 
important people. We were retell¬ 
ing, as were our kinfolk all over the 
world, at this moment, in the very 
same words, a chapter of man's 
search for freedom. The text was 
sacred, and we repeated it with awe, 
reciting aloud our identification of 
the symbols of our history before us 
on the table; the bitter herbs to re¬ 
mind us of the bitterness of slavery; 
a little mound of chopped fruits and 
nuts, signifying the mortar that 
went into the bricks with which our 
ancestors built the pyramids when 
they were slaves to the pharaohs; 
the roasted egg, recalling the sacri¬ 
fices made in the temple; the roasted 
lamb bone, symbolizing the lamb 
the Israelites sacrificed on the even¬ 
ing before they left Egypt; beads of 
blood-red wine dropped into a bowl, 
the curses visited upon Pharaoh; 
and the matzos, the unleavened 
bread our ancestors took with them 
into the desert. On this night I 
belonged to history, and history 
belonged to me. 

When Passover ended, we became 
ordinary mortals again. Papa was 
no longer king; Mama was de¬ 
throned; and while we kids were 


not quite slaves unto Pharaoh any 
more, the landlord was still around. 
The spell was broken, and we were 
all back in the tenement. 

All-Purpose Neighbours 

It would be difficult for an out¬ 
sider to conceive of the intimacy of 
our involvement with our neigh¬ 
bours. It was impossible to live alone 
or die alone. Life was celebrated by 
all and death bemoaned by all. 
“Who died? How old was she? Did 
she leave any children ? Who’s 
going to take care of them?” We 
operated on the assumption that if 
you didn’t go to other people’s wed¬ 
dings and funerals, they wouldn’t 
come to yours. If a woman was sick, 
the neighbours fed her children; if 
the truant officer came snooping, 
the kids tipped off the fugitive. 

The neighbours providea for each 
other whatever social services cir¬ 
cumstances required: the temporary 
adoption of children whose mothers 
were incapacitated; marriage coun¬ 
selling (“Leave him? Never! Make 
him suffer like he made you suf¬ 
fer.”); group therapy (“What can 
we do to help each other?”). 

The women “minded’’everything 
and anything, without charge. 
“Please mind my fish, my soup, my 
husband, my purse.” There was also 
a borrowing and exchange service 
that permitted the borrowing of 
even the most personal thingis: hpt- 
water bottles, bath sponges, speO^ 
tacles, even, cliildrch, “May I 
borrow your Georgie to carry tay 
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And what a difference: Cool, quiet comfort, 
for undisturbed restful sleep. AIRTEMP Room 
Airconditloners give you air control at your 
fingertips. Cool dehumified air-flltered and 
purified. AIRTEMP shuts out unwanted pests, 


noise and air that is hot and stiil. Ventiiates 
I with cool fresh air ensur- 
[Ing good sleep better 
sleep, sleep as you like it. 
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bundle upstairs.?” “May I borrow 
your window? I want to call my 
Harold for supper.” 

Our parents, and we through 
them, felt the security of this kind 
of “togetherness” bom of necessity. 
Mama would say to one of the 
neighbours, “Come and sit with 
us.” No bridge, no hi-fi, no cock¬ 
tails, no television—just sitting. The 
menfolk talked about their business. 
The women peeled apples in long 
unbroken curls, munched them 
with their remaining teeth and dis¬ 
cussed labour problems, true and 
false pregnancies—all the while' 
pointing accusingly with their 
thumbs at “them,” the men, the 
source of their problems. When 
the conversation got too intimate, 
Mama would nod in our direction, 
mumble, “The children,” and spoil 
everything just as it was getting 
interesting. 

One of the principal services the 
women performed was getting each 
other’s ^ughters married. Only a 
bachelor with long years of experi¬ 
ence as a fugitive from matrimony 
could escape marrying one of the 
girls in our building. The vigilante 
mothers of marriageable daughters 
captured more men than the FBI. 
They didn’t doubt that marriages 
were made in Heaven, but they 
knew that unless they moved 
Heaven and earth, Clara So-and-so 
just wasn’t gonna n^ke it. 

No matter how few and feeble the 
virtues of the girl, she was perfect 
don itself according to the sales etlk. 
era ' 
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If she was short and weighed 14 
stone, she was petite and plump. 
If she was homely, they’d say, 
“Wait till you hear her play the 
piano.” And if the girl was indis¬ 
putably ugly, she was declared to be 
“very intelligent.” 

When any of the girls in our 
building acquired a “steady,” all the 
neighbours began to make enquiries 
of her mother. This was a test case 
of how well a girl from a tenement 
could do. 

“Is he a nice fellow? What docs 
he do for a living?” 

If he wasn’t making much money, 
there was one alternative that was 
completely acceptable. Learning 
power was admired even more than 
earning power—“He’s studying.” A 
girl who was “going” with a stu¬ 
dent coiild keep “going” for a long 
time. “He’ll be all right. He’s for 
her and she’s for him. God willing, 
may my Leah make a catch like 
Ruth’s.” 

As a reward for their efforts, the 
neighbours were always invited to 
the wedding, where over the roast 
chicken they would whisper to each 
other, “Between me and you, he’s 
not for her, and she’s not for him.” 

They Were Always Right 

Throughout all these years, 
Mama and Papai^ eveiything that 
psycholq^^ today cot^^hin. They 
didn’t justify their aictiobs to us, nor 
did they say, “This hurts mp inofc 
' tlibm it-hurts you;” ,If you pressed 
th^ Bor a reason, some 
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And what a difference! Cool, fresh, 
dehumidified air in monsoon drizzles. 
Airtemp Room Air-conditioners give 
you air control at your finger tips. 
Airtemp cools, ventilates and ex¬ 
hausts. Shuts out treacherous damp 
and draughts—keeps you safely dry. 
Live with Airtemp for day long year 
round comfort and pleasure- 
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EVERYTHING BUT MONEY 


authority known as “Because!” 

They humiliated us (“A boy your 
age should know better”). They bc- 
litded us (“Look who’s talking”). 
They reminded us of their sacrifices 
on our behalf (“And this is my 
reward I ”). They raised their voices 
at us (^‘Now do you hear me?”). 
And they didn’t hesitate to revive 
previous offences (“And how about 
the time you spilt ink on the table¬ 
cloth?”). 

I didn’t know then that mothers 
were supposed to use psychology 
on children. I knew thej^ used what¬ 
ever was immediately available, like 
shaving strops, wooden ladles or the 
ever-ready palm of the hand. 

I didn’t know that fathers weren’t 
supposed to hit kids if they were 
bad. The kid whose father didn’t 
hit him felt that his father wasn’t 
interested in him. Besides, as any 
honest kid will tell you, there are 
days when kids can be quite im¬ 
possible—like Monday through to 
Sunday, for instance. 

There were comparisons made 
with anonymous kids who belonged 
to that perfect species known as 
“Other People’s Children.” Other 
people’s children were clean, help¬ 
ful, respectful and intelli^nt, and 
their parents weren’t ashamed to 
take tnem places. We suffered com¬ 
parisons, too, with dumb animals. 
“Even a . dog st^ds up when com¬ 
pany comes into the room.” “Even 
a oit washes his face before dinner/’ 

i was your age” 'teeWiqM*e* 


quite a prodigy, to judge by his 
alleged childno^ achievements. 
“When are you going to start acting 
like a man?” was his eternal rebuke 
—even to my sister. 

Obviously, my folks knew noth¬ 
ing about child psychology as we 
understand it today. But they knew 
plenty about the workings of a 
child’s mind. If there was a mob of 
noisy kids in the house, Mama 
would announce, “Whoever goes 
home first gets a cookie.” If I hit 
my brother Harold, “Is this the first 
time you hit Harold?” Either way 
I answered the question I’d have to 
admit my guilt. 

When you wanted something 
Papa coulan’t afford, he refused not 
on grounds of poverty but because 
it wasn’t good for you. For roller 
skates: “You might run into a truck 
and get killed.” For going to a 
movie: “The sunshine is better fqr 
you.” For a new suit: “To me 
you’re beautiful just as you are.” 

It is not as difficult as it seems to 
explain the common use of corporal 
punishment in those days. Anything 
animate or inanimate that did not . 
respond to reason was hit with the 
palm of the hand: gas burners, 
radio, bureau drawers, windows or 
children. . 

It was possible to be spanked un^^ 
justly. If.you protested that 'Tdhfa^t 
do nothing,” Papa still dk} W 
apologise. “O.K., so that’s for Whrt 
you (ud that I didn’t si)6ift/* 
Ilone of us^commiried; an 
wc ^1 got hiti on the thri)ry that w® 
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DIGEST 


were ail alKzessories^Vnot btr<Iiiliict 

participai 

of sUenci 

We di 
parents 
principle i 

ciple of parenlSNuspififSlSility, of 
preventive therapy, of virtue oeing 
its own reward and evil bringing 
punishment. A world as tough as 
ours required tough parents and 
tough teachers. They had to fight 
fire with fire. 

The fight against individual cor¬ 
ruption was part of the fight against 
a slum environment. “You are not 
on the street; you are in our home. 
Here we act like human beings, 
not like animals.” I remember the 
speech well. Like royalty, Mama 
said “we.” “We have been put to 
shame by what you did.” 

Did it make me feel guilty? It 
sure did. Did I feel I had let the 
family down? I sure did. Was it 
worth a quick sharp pain in the rear 
end to be reminded of my obliga¬ 
tions? It sure was. Better one stab¬ 
bing moment of truth at home than 
a stabbing in the street. 

Leaving Home 

I WAS about 12 years old when it 
was decided to leave the old tene¬ 
ment and move to a better apart¬ 
ment in Brooklyn. Sister Dora was 
already married and Uvinjg' there, 
and Joe, Jack and David were mar¬ 
ried, too. All felt it would be easier 
for Mama, but she put uo a %ht. 
She quoted an old provero:' **To a 
ard 


worm in horse-radish, the horse¬ 
radish seems sweet.” 

1 shall never forget Mama's an¬ 
guish as she watched each piece of 
furniture being carried out of the 
apartment, parts of our lives plucked 
up indifferently by strange men and 
thrown on to a truck. What used to 
be a home was before her eyes be¬ 
coming just a house again, and the 
scenes of our'family history just 
rooms. As she moved about from 
room to room she relived these 
scenes. Right here next to this faded 
wallpaper was where Sammy had 
pneumonia; and this was the room 
where Jack and Joe had studied for 
so many years. A room once filled 
with so much hope and driving 
ambition would soon be occupied 
by strangers who wouldn’t even 
care. 

The sudden transition was too 
much for Mama. She raised the win¬ 
dow and looked out into the dam 
dark courtyard and did what si 
always did when under great emo¬ 
tional stress. She talked to herself: 
“Where am I going to? What am I 
lacking here? So many good, loyal 
friends to leave them all behind. 
Why? Let me remain here.” Mama 
was the last one to leave tlK apart¬ 
ment. \ 

When we got dowiistairs, the 
women were all waitings Some 
turned their faces awav; other# 
unashamedly. “Good luck Good;; 
luck I May it att' be hiir 
wefl^ and may )^ur chi]dr!Cir''V^^^^ 
.youyEjy*'* 
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INDUSTRY 


Kuljian's Chemical Engineering Oepanment is equipped to take charge of 
complete engineering work for chemical manufacturing facilities Kuijian can 
develop the selected process into a single line flow diagram, prepare specifi¬ 
cations for process equipment, handle the detail engineering, and undertake 
complete field engineering services Project engineering is performed in 
conjunction with Kuijian's other engineering departments—mechanical, civil, 
electrical, architectural, and structural services. Equipment and material 
procurement, construction supervision, training of owner's personnel and 
start-up complete the picture 

Kuljloif/ntfla serves tfce /n^ittry-serves tffe iMt/en 

Kiili 
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Tou hoed a torch in an emergency 









It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 




By Peter Funk 

In A RECENT survey, 2,000 university 
students were asked to define a collection 
of words in general use. All scored less 
than expected; some failed to achieve even 
half marks. How docs your vocabulary 
rate ? In the list below, tick the w 6 rd or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to 
the key word. Answers arc on page 14 . 





(1) trackle—A: to dance. B: subdue. 
C: be servile. D: move slowly. 

(2) forage—A: to push on. B; trample. 
C: attack. D: seat^ for. 

(3) tamper—A: to shape. B: pack down. 
C: interfere. D: drill into. 

(4) desuetude (des^ wl tude)—A: disuse. 
B: disgrace. C: waste. D: lethargy. 

(5) foster—A; to impose. B: nurture. C; 
produce. D: increase. 

( 6 ) dilettante (dil S ten' t£)—^A; playboy. 
B: coquette. C: art lover. D; fop. 

(7) basdon—A: dungeon. B: stronghold. 
C: supporting structure. D: tower. 

( 8 ) conapicuoua—A: pretentious. B: crys- 
. tebclear. C: exclusive. Dr noticeable. 

m tneagte—A: inadequate, d:'superficial. 
Cr despicable. D: d^^esaed. 

VppUnt (la plant')—A : to dig in. 

; :B;,bf^;about. Cl beg. D: replace. 


(11) paradigm (pi' rS. dim)—A: allegory. 
B: standard of perfection. C: pattern. 
D: Utopian concept. 

( 12 ) absolve—A: to go bankrupt. B; 
liquefy. C: soak up. D; acquit. 

(13) inimitable—A: changeless. B: un¬ 
equalled. C: enviable. D: without limit. 

(14) tote—^A: mechanical routine. B: order¬ 
liness. C: gyrationlO: instruction. 

(15) finicking—A: inconstant. B: distress¬ 
ed. C: fussy. D; foolish. 

(16) diligent—A: solemn, B: painstaking. 
C: tardy. D: cautious. 

(17) endeavour—A: to try. B: succeed. 
C; improve. D: prepare. 

(18) retribution—A: honour. B: justice. 
C: remembrance. D: punishment. 

(19) truncate—A: to confine. B: cut off. 
C: extend. D: obliterate. 

( 20 ) libtttatian (lib er tair^ i in)—^A: up¬ 
holder of libe^. B: .db^e^nte person. 
'C; jjAttiot b; wissttel. 
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*‘rve had this outfit 
for years!” 



Ft hds been washed at home time and time again... 
It dries quickly too...and needs little ironing. 

Tve saved time and money. 

I insist on cloth containing approved blends of 
‘Terene* polyester fibre. Always. 

Why? 

Because Terene* makes clothes last much longer. 


In India <v: 


ERJENE] <^HEMIGAL8 and fibres of INDlA4,tMITBD, 
^ J *CreM«nt Houae', Ballard EtMt«t Bomi»«y If 
*TERENB' is 9 Rsgisttnd Tfds Mmi ftir Ptijiikr 
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Ailcppe)f~66okY Substation: 
In snrvlen hern are Delle-Al$thom 
minimum oil circuit-breakers 
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frencis tiiWW' ifew/a'i/ 


Here's news with a capital N! News of a new and dynamic partnership. 


Between Delle-Alsthom. a distinguished mernher of the famous Compagnie Generate 
d' Electricile of France, and Alind of the House of Seshasayees, pioneers in 


many fields. 

Diversifying its lines of aluminium conductor and cable manufacture, Alind is now 
setting up a new plant for switchgear and instrument transformer manufacture at 
Mannar,near Alleppey, Kerala, based on the latest designs of Delle-Alsthom and 
Alsthom Savoissienne of France. 


A little under 1,000 Delle-Alsthom minimum oil circuit-breakers of voltages ranging 
from 25 kV to 220 kV are already in service in India.-on the tran^ipion grids ot 
various Electricity Boards, Power Projects, private utilities and the Railways. 

Alind's proposed range of manufacture will include: high-voltage oil circuit-breakers, 
isolating switches, current and potential transformers. 

Meanwhile, Alind acts as sole selling agents in the country for imported Delle- 
Alsthom equipment. 


For further details, write to: 
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makes 

Parryware 

distinctive? 


Evervone-leading architects, experienced construchon 
en'^ineers and regular users—speaks well of Parryware and 
" its functional efficiency which rnakes it a distinctive 

and integral part of every home. 

Onlv Parrvware Vitreous combines luxurious elegance with 

shenqth^and durability-guarantees si^reme satisfaction 
sirengm aiiu refreshing moments. 

Available in pearl white and unique pastel shades: 
Drimrose, turquoise, sky-blue, beige and n^llow green, 
• Jitreousm Completely hygienic^ Non-porousm Craze-resistant 
Parryware Vitreous completes the modern home* 

(Approved suppliers <o IhP 0 G*S 0 / 

«r1tctur«d Irom non-cra*« Vftwuf Chin* with twhnical advice from 
iron a Co. Ltd. England 

O.-PARRY LtM ITED fmeorsoraied .nCnoUnd. L.»b.My of mWiMrs .t l.m.lart) 

re House, Madras-1 
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2X2 VOILES ft LENOS 

HBW SHORROW. 
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PERFUMED CASTOR OIL 

tames even the most 
unruly hair—keeps it 
well-groomed all day 


i 


- ■! 


Soft, yielding hair... 
lustrous, beautiful hair, 
healthy, fragrant hair- 
well-groomed all day 
thanks to Swastik 
Perfumed Castor Oil. 
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How to judge the new 
REMiraGTlIW without using it: 



Just try buying an old Hemington. 
You'll find Its price rather close 
to that of the new Remington I 
That's because owners are reluc¬ 
tant to part with a typewriter 
that's such good, lasting value. 

You’ll feel even more strongly about 
your new Remington. Because the new 
Remington is an improved Remington. 
The keys have a much lighter touch. 
The carriage movement is even easier 
and smoother. 

And by an exclusive Remington testing 
device the alignment of each type is 
checked. Plus, ail internal components 

AUN» AVAIMISUI 
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ACMtNOTOM RAND OF INDIA IIMIT£0*3 CounoHlfeiM Smtt. 
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are carefully metal-finished for rust 
resistance. 

Another exclusive Remington feature 
helps your Secretary change ribbons 
without getting her fingers messy, your 
correspondence dirty—and your temper 
up I Saves time too... she doesn't have 
to do the letters ail over again. 

Yes, Remington pays off in two ways. 
One, years and years of good service. 
Two, if you ever decide to sell the 
typewriter, the good price it will fetch. 
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It Pays lo Increcise 
Your Word Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) truckle—C: To be servile; act in a sub¬ 
servient manner; submit in a fawning 
way; as, to truckle to a superior. From 
truckle (or trundle) bed. 

(2) forage—D: To search for supplies or 
food in the countryside; raid; plunder; 
as, to forage for provisions. Old French 
fturre, “fodder.” 

(3) tamper—C: To interfere; meddle; alter 
so as to weaken; as, to tamper with a lock. 
Old French temprer^ “to temper, meddle.” 

(4) desuetude—A: Disuse; obsolescence; 
discontinuance from use or application; 
as, archaic laws now fallen into desuetude. 
Latin desuetudo. 

(5) foster—B: To nurture; care for; pro¬ 
mote the growth or development of; 
encourage; as, to foster goodwill. Old 
English fostor^ “food, feeding.” 

(6) dilettante—C: Admirer or lover of the 
arts; especially, a person who cultivates 
an art or branch of knowledge super¬ 
ficially; amateur; dabbler. Latin delecteare^ 
“to deUght.” 

(7) bastion—B: Stronghold; fortified or 
strongly defended place; as, a bastion of 
freedom. Old French bastille^ “fortress.” 

(8) conspicuous—^D: Noticeable; obvi¬ 
ous; attracting attention; striking; as, a 
MWpMMSMrlack of manners. Latin eonspicuus^ 
“visible.” 

(9) meagte-yA: Inadequate; defident in 
quantity, size or quality; poor; scanty; 
as, a meam subsistence. Old Flench 
maigre^ “thin.” 

(10) supplant—D: To replace, espedaliy 


by underhand means; displace by force; 
supersede; as, to supplant a rival. T.atin 
SHpplantare^ “to overthrow, trip up.” 

(11) paradigm—C: Pattern; model; ex¬ 
ample; as, the paradigm of the social 
structure. Greek paradeigpta. 

(12) absolve—D: To acquit; fi^ from 
obli^tion or consequences; as, to 
absolve the suspect of all charges. Latin 
absolvere, “to loosen.” 

(13) inimitable—B: Unequalled; cannot 
be imitated; matchless; unique; as, an 
inimitable wit. Latin inimit<diilis. 

(14) rote—A: Routine repeated mechani¬ 
cally without attention to meaning; 
memorization as an alternative to reason¬ 
ing; as, to learn by rote. Middle English. 

(15) finicking—C: Fussy; over-predse; 
fastidious; exacting; as, a fitficking house¬ 
keeper. 

(IG) diligent—B; Painstaking; character¬ 
ized by steady, earnest application and 
effort; assiduous; as, a ditigpnt student. 
Latin diligre, “to esteem.” 

(17) endeavour—A: To try hard; strive; 
attempt; work with set purpose; as, 
to endeavour to please. Middle English. 

(18) retribution—D; Deserved punish¬ 
ment (or re^vard); requital or repayment, 
usually for wrongdoing; as, quick retribu¬ 
tion for the swindler, l^tin retribuere^ “to 
give or pay back." 

(19) truncate—^B: To cut off; shorten; 
lOp off; as, to truncate a spetxdi. liuin 
trmcatus, from trwuare. 

(20) libertarian—A: Ibholder of liberty 
and the doctrine of free will; advocate 
of free thought and action.' 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-18 correct. ezodfoit 

17-15 correct . ^8*^ 

14-13correct . ifidr 







master- 
GiBfCsmanship 
from Europe 
behind every 

alarm clock 



^guarantees you 
accuracy 
and reliability 




(^FUbSsJ insist on heS: built with 
^^'*''*’**'*^ precision... built to last. 
HES Alarm Clocks are made in technical 
collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to _ 

meet international 

specifications. Sensibly ^10;' 
pricsd range of models. 
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The new 'Slavia' model 


For tuH details write to; HINDUSTAN EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS LTD., BOMSAY «0. 


LintOS-HES. 12.483 





The double-breasted 
style is “in”! 


Wear the double-breasted suit 
and you'll be in the latest 
fashion. Two or three buttons 
if you arc tall, single button if 
you are not. 

BInny suitings for 
this styie: 

Fashion it in Marlborough 
67% ‘Terene’ and 33''o cotton, 
Varsity 55% ‘lerene’ and 45% 
wool. Pure .Silk suiting, Bintex 
Regency suiting. 



This two-button, double-breasted 
suit has an angular front to emphasise 
your chest and shoulders. Notice its 
broad peaked lapels, flap pockets 
and side vents 

Every Biimy dealer 
a “Fair Price" Shop 

Buy your Binny fab¬ 
rics at Mills' fixed 
prices from shops 
'' where you, see this 

sign. 
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GOOD 

MOTORING 

STARTS 

WITH 

A 

GOOD 

DAHERY 


K SURE YOUR BATTBIY IS A COOD RAT1ERY 
You can always be sure with Exide. 
a quality battery that gives you the 
best value for your money. 

RE SURE YOUR MTTERY ALWAYS STAYS A 
GOOD BAHERY A little regular atten¬ 
tion to your battery can save much 
inconvenience—so let your Service 
Dealer check your battery for you. 
An all-India network of Exide Service 
Dealers provide free expert advice 
and service wherever you go. 

^ ^ SILVER 

KXiw 

A product of 

Anociattd Battery Makers (Eastern) Limited. 





















































DACHEP 

Take 2 Anacin for 
FAST relief 

When headache strikes, you feel tense, depressed, 
tired. You get irritable — often lose your temper. 
Take 2 Anacin at once and see how fast the 4'Way 
action takes place: 

1. Anacin relieves headache pain fast 

2. Anacin overcomes fatigue fast 

3. Anacin banishes depression fast 

^ 4. Anacin eases nervous tension fast 

This is because Anacin is a combination of 
medicines— like a doctor's safe prescription. 

No wonder more people In India use Anacin than 
any other pain reliever. 

Next time you have a headache take Anacin. 

Anacin also relieves colds and flu, toothache and 
bodyache. So keep Anacin handy. 

Always insist on Anacin. 

MiAC/y 

is better because 
it acts 4 ways 
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New formula Goya 
IS the glamour talc of 
your dreams Spun 
fine as mist, it's 
daintier, lighter than 
any talc ever. 

Perfumed by Goya. 

Its fragrance lingers 
with you on and on. 

And deodorant too— 
to keep you fresh 
all day long. 

Yours to choose from 
—exotic Black Rose, 
flower fresh Gardenia 
and enchanting. 

Passport. Remember 
all three last 
longer in the 

NEW TALL CONTAINER. 

ATLANTIS (EAST) LTD, 
^(Incorporated in England) ^ 



NEW FORMULA 
FJNE SPUN TALC 
IN A TALL 
NEW CONTAINER 


TALC WITH PERFUMES BY 
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Personal 

G-limpses 


Houdini, the great escape artist, was 
notoriously mean about paying for 
meals. But a conjurer ana comedian 
named Meycnberg once got his re¬ 
venge. It Happened at a |^nch of 
vauaeville artists. 

“Houdini,” said Meycnberg, “would 
you like to sec a new trick? Lay your 
nands flat on the table, with your 
palms down.” 

On the back of each of Houdini’s 
hands Meycnberg now placed two 
glasses of water, filled to the brim. 
Then, as Houdini stared helplessly, 
Meycnberg and the others at the table 
rose and fled. “Let’s sec you get out 
of that without paying the bill!” the 
comedian yelled as they ran away. 

—Fulton Ounler, Behold Thit Dreamer 

“I SPENT the summer travelling,” natu¬ 
ralist Louis Agassiz once said, “I got 
half-way across my back garden.” 

—Peter Farb, The Forest 

Ex-Chancelloii Leopold Figl of Aus¬ 
tria held office while Vienna was oc¬ 
cupied ^ dhe four allied powers— 
Britain, Fraoce>,Ru^M and the Uni^ 

. States. Het<^ U.N. official,, 

“Once ;i,«opswted of five 

Wtitrici wi^ ii*« one 

country wi^fiir^TtiTers;*’ . 

He reeflfied; a London coiifecence 


when the doorman summoned the 
delegates’ conveyances: “Mr. Bevin’s 
Rolls-Royce,” “General Clark’s Cadil¬ 
lac,” “Mr. Gusev’s Packard,” “Mr. 
Figl’s galoshes.” —Leonard Lyon* 

When John D. Rockefeller was at 
school he wrote an essay on edudition 
containing this piquant paraa^aph: 
“Had Isaac Newton oecn an unioned 
man, on seeing the apple fall, would 
he not rather have eaten it than en¬ 
quired why it fell?” 

—^Jules AbeU, The Rockefeller BilUotu 

Somerset Maugham was being hon¬ 
oured by the Garrick Club as part of 
his Sutn-birthday celebrations. The 
occasion was stately and moving, 
Maugham was introduced, took a 
standing ovation and, when the guests 
had regained their seats, began his 
address. He spoke the customary salu¬ 
tations, hesitated for a moment and 
said, “There arc many virtues in 
growing old.” 

Maugham paused. He swallowed, 
he wet his lips, he 
looked about. The 
pause stretched out, 
became too long- 
far too long. He 
looked down, study¬ 
ing the table-topi A 
terrible tremor of 
nervousness went 
through the room.^ 
Was he ill? Would 
he ever be able to get on virith it? 
Finally, he looked up and.ssud^ *T'm 
just—t^i%— <0 diink what they we.” 

A& can be imagined;^ the house 
ewne down. ' Ffer*. 

. <lHoted by OuttQ Kv# in 
Mr. ntnuiuah Hamilton, LondoiO 
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Coughs and colds leave you weaker—prone to other infections 

Viferterburyis Compound 

^ ■ SID taeit 

builds resistance, brings relief 


Coughs and colds wear down your 
resistance, leave you weak and exposed 
to other infections. 

Waterbury's Compound contains tonic 
ingredients that stimulate appetite, restore 
lost energy, and build body resistance 
to infection. Creosote and Gualacol bring 
relief from coughs and colds, 

L 

Stay strong...stay healthy 
with Waterbury’s Compound! 
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He wisely heeds to woitf trend 



Statistics prove 

□ most fatal accidents happen In cities around 35 m.p.h.j 

O In collision chances of fatality are five tlmta more When 
thrown out and . r 

□ those using car safety belts have 80% chanca of escaplht 
death or serious injury. 


mm 


Fityouresrwitli. - PjMPlliiiFETY 

BONO af^saWy for erfyd^s^aml pataaeawi'^ont <N rSir aaah^ef alt cara^isd'jpsai 




sate UtTimriVN: aoiHttM 4^^ Mkiy4. 
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Those who know industry... know Veodoi 



Spidafats in 






what’s right 
in men’s 
fashion? 



Saraband* Harveys* new blended Suiting for men who dress well...who take pride in dressing 

well* Ask for Saraband! Fe^iis superb texture and ‘body*. Here's Har\cy quality that promises you 
a suit which will flatter your flgure, pick you out as a man of fashion in any company! 

Yes! Saraband is right...and new in men’s fashion. Make it your choice and you'll say—and your 
friends will say—nothing else suits you so well! 

Saraband—in various pleasing shades from brilliant while to light and sober greys. 



High tab collared shirt blends 
w«n with the modem suit wiUi 
narrow revers and trousers. 
Choose your lie when you 
choose the fabric for your suit. 
The itend is still towards 
narrower tics — and dip it 
somewhat ‘patse^ 



Snit pockets should lie on the 
hip bones. Flaps make an 
aiUactivft break In the flat 
turftce of the deth* The 
pbtdng orpodunt lequinsa an 
1 ^ for proportion — which 
your tailor should have I 



As Jackets ate tong talbec thin 
ahort. a vent at the back' i« 
dalraUo — btn only onsaoh- 
singte-breatied Jacket. A ^«r* i 
button flutenlAg topka' wtdl\j 
with a Jacket cut rather. 
Straight on the tidsa—lhotefa j 
some still prefet a mm I 
defi^ waltilm. 



HJkBVEY 




MAI>CII1A M>t;U CO;tt1)„ HOrvaytld. 
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Give your talent AiU scope 


Whether a professional 
or an amateur, nothing 
but the best is good 
enough for you. And the 
bestaremadefrom finest 
imported raw pigments, 
suited to the tropics.con-* 
sistent, vibrant, durable, 
intermixable—Shalimar 
Artists' Colours in short. 
Take your pick, you'll 
always be right. 



SHAUMAR 

ARTISTS’ COLOURS 

I lUNSE OF SHALIHM ARTISt^'COlOUtS 
I OH Cdoun 8 ec tubw—21 colouw 

{ 40 cs tulMt—21 coloui* 

j 68 ec tuDM—Ftike, Zinc and 

I TiuniwmWhit* 

> Wiicf Mwin a ec tubw—is cMiun 
j Fmow C«lwin ■ 42 ee beniM—18 eoiMtf 

I Oatcfafcaf PawHn In k Hi ci-iaccbMtHr 


ff 



ARTISTS’MAWRIMS 


, -.t . 

Shalimar Artista* Coioura are avdiabla frOra Shalimar Paints Officaw bi i CaRSittt, Nsw.biwM; 
Bombay. Madras, Kanpur and Gauhati, aa imlT sa at all taadthg daalara U <> |itla ttf mwaiflate, 




MAXIMUM SAFETY 

No skid, no squealing. Far 
better grip — positive car 
control. 



ROAD-HUSQINQ RIBS 

G8 puts more tread area in 
contact with the road—also 
an extra rib when turning cor- 
ners^ensures extra stability 
and safety. 

LONSER LIFE... 
EXCEPTIONAL ECONOMY 

Extr^ tread area*—distributes 
road pressure, reduces wear 
and tear. Pre^haped for the 
road—‘minimises tendon on 
cords. 



The modern tyre for 
maximum eatein^ 

<iS«r 


GOOD 


. m rm a 


03701 
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NOW try tH« two-M^ 
r«frMho< B1u« Sf fjJP 


Id a tropicat eoviji^ 
p,rominent, 
bacteria ort:;^ 

EHu^ 


^VT.V*-*-* * 

te?s- 

■■ ■ 

•> V ■!'■. 

'jr ’. ‘ ' ■ *-■' ■ * 

. 4 -> f ^ ^ 

Ij %- JlSijr J"| i 


H^chiefoplictt* 




problems are very 
It ^dtoura catfted by 
.. tltne you (ki$t on 
bacteria'antf unbioa* 
j( Tate <o^fait»£^a^ 
tfw world-QaarijCS; woe' 

^ ampoth, aoottitatf i|{l*iir^.)i.^.. 

Wilkes'S, 

■ ^ V sfcSii'.'', i 

J ‘ ■t'tr.i •■» ’SfM <-*V;i. ' - 1- CJ^.t if*. 




Blue 

Seal 

I ALC 


■rS. 








BISCUITS 

Now available 


In fancy 
ar-tight carton 
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it’s time to teach her proper dental care with Ihrhan’s 

She's growing in skills. Under your guidance she will 
learn many things of importance in later life. Be sure 
you teach her about proper dental care. Tell her how 
Forhan’s can help prevent gum troubles and tooth 
decay. Now's the time to teach her-^ecause her 
teeth mu§t last a lifetime. 

Forhan's, the toothpaste created by a dentist, con¬ 
tains special astringents, for the gums. It's the tooth¬ 
paste you know that's good for you, good for her. So 
teach her to brush with Forhan’s every night and i 
morning...for a lifetime of dental care. 

It’8 never too early to teach Ibrhan’e dental care 

I- 

I FBii: Mormativt Cohup tm i 

I "Can af tka Tnik and Cam" i 

I For this BooUst, avsllath in 10 languages^, sand 10 p. stamps {t^ eossr 
I postaga) to Mannwa'DantalMvisory Bureau, Post Bag No.lOOOlfBomhSfl 4 

• Nama ... .... I 

I Address . .......... 

I tpiMis underline iangwage wantedEngtieh, Hind{„ MeratMi.Oujaiati, i 
I Urdu, &|fngafl.Tamll,'Teiijgu, MaMyalam orKanare^; ' j 

i *TMs may be ene of the meet liilperfant beeW yeur iiiilld I 
wlHevarreadI «,,, . . 


--the tMttlfHtttft CM 

cnoM'iirC 









CHOOSE FROM 
THESE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SADDLES 



and 

OLYMPIC® 


Both BROOKS and 
OLYMPIC saddles bring you 
the utmost luxury in cycle 
riding. No chafing, no rubbing. 
Their supple seasoned leather 
is specially shaped for 
comfort...and to keep the 
shape despite rigorous and 
continuous use. 



Whichever you choose, 
BROOKS or OLYMPIC, you'll 
be glad you did, for years 
and years. 


Made in India by; 

The Wright Saddles of India, 
Madras S3 

Propri etors: Tube Investments, of 
lifcdia Ltd., Madras I 
Registered Users 





BROOKS:^ RegUtered trademark of. 
Brook* * Co,,'Ltd.*.UtK'. "'s.' 
OLYMPIC.® Regi4tcr«&iAidemark-ef- *' 
The titirtght SMdle Co,lU|l., 
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By John Fkazer and Paul Friggens 


I N New Delhi, every January 
26, a dazzling two-hour pro* 
cession moves down the mile- 
long mall from the President’s 
House to India Gate, and then on 
through the city streets. This is 
Republic Day, and a million proud 
Inaians cheer and applaud the 
rhythmic march of the regiments, 
the whirling dancers, the elephants, 
the ambling camels of the desert 
command-^d the split-^ond fly* 
pastr oi superson.i« jets. It is all 
warmly exating^ and an eloaucnt 
jesttmony tovitality or the 

fmi^gine anpd^ prbce^to 


moving down that same royal ave¬ 
nue in endless columns and at a 
slower pacc.'A day, a week, a month 
goes by—and still they come. There 
are 70 million people in this imagi¬ 
nary procession—/ndanr dependent 
for existence upon food imported 
from abroad. 

For the astonishing fact is that 
the vast subcontinent of India, 50 
years ago a grain exporter, today 
cannot feed itself*~despite 60 mu- 
lion farmers tilling onepf the largpt 
land expanses of any <tountry in 
thewo^r 

How did India into this 

de^ierate flight? is a land 
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superbly favoured by nature. A 
nationwide system of rivers nourish¬ 
es valleys, deltas and plateaux; the 
largest man-made irrigation net¬ 
work in the world and hundreds of 
thousands of wells water some 85 
million acres; torrential monsoons 
pour essential water on soil and 
seedlings from four to seven months 
a year. 

Indeed, from the green ricefields 
of Kerala to the Punjab wheat- 
lands, the good earth produces food 
in variety and abundance. And yet, 
there is not enough for all. 

Famine Causes. There are sev¬ 
eral reasons for this. One is that 
the farmer still tills with a wooden 
plough, still harvests by hand, still 
depends on the fickle monsoons. 
There were remarkable gains in 
agriculture during the first years of 
India's independence. Between 1950 
and i960, annual grain production 
rose from 50 to 80 million tons. But 
there was no real change in the pat¬ 
tern of farming—the extra crops 
came from 20 million new acres 
brought under cultivation. 

Inevitably, production levelled 
off. By this financial year, accord¬ 
ing to earlier, long-range estimates 
of the Planning Commission of 
india, production should have 
reached 100 million tons. Instead, 
because of the current drought, the 
government now predicts ^ to 78 
million tons. 

A second reason for food short¬ 
ages is India’s zeal for industrializa¬ 
tion. Tomorrow's sted mills, dams 


August 

and factories—“modem temples," 
Nehm used to call them—became 
more important than today’s food. 
Now India is paying the price for 
years of inadequate attention to agri¬ 
culture, which ought to have been 
its primary industry. 

Still another cause of the food 
problem is—strangely—the abun¬ 
dance of food abroad. 

.flji 

“Three years ago, when I visited 
India,’’ a U.S. Congressman says, 
“I was amazed that the country had 
practically no food reserves. They 
told me, ‘Wc don’t need any. Our 
reserves are in Kansas.’ ’’ 

Indeed, a few years ago, when 
U.S. granaries were swmlen with 
tons of surplus wheat, America 
eagerly looked for new markets. 
India, just as eagerly, bought—at 
bargain prices—and used the cheap 
food to keep consumer prices down. 
Unfortunately, the Indian farmer 
was thereby denied incentive; and, 
guaranteed against hunger, the In¬ 
dian Government tended to relax. 
Meanwhile, population continued to 
rocket sky high. 

Then came the century’s worst 
drought. Two years ago, in Bihar 
state, the rains failed. They failed 
again in 1966; this year there have 
only been occasional storms. The 
disaster is unprecedented. 

More than half of Bihar’s 52 
million pecmle are affdrted; more 
than half the 67,000 square 
of farmland are dty 
And in April,, Kha^s ,govenil^i:; 
became the fint iii todeilte" 
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famine conditions since the coun' 
try’s independence. 

**Modern man Ends it hard to 
realize,” says a relief director in Bi¬ 
har, ‘‘how totally dependent India’s 
500 million people are upon the 
weather.” 

But the failure in BiHar is not only 
nature’s failure. In four recent 
months, Bihar farmers, urged on by 
the state government, have dug 
310,000 temporary unlincd wells, 
each of which irrigates about an acre 
and a half of farmland. And in a 
year Bihar has built 12,000 cTectrified 
wells, more than in the previous 19 
years. 

What if those lifesaving wells 
had been dug by an energetic state, 
properly concerned with agricul¬ 
tural development, before the 
drought? How much suffering 
would have been averted? 

But India now faces a threat even 
greater than drought. In the past 
Eve years its population has risen by 
60 million. Anci in the next ten years 
it will soar from today’s 500 million 
to an estimated 650 milEon. ‘‘We 
have to control our populaticm 
growth,” Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi told the nation this spring, 
‘‘before we are submerged by the 
sheer weight of our numbers.” 

The Erst nation to adopt family 
planning as a national policy, India 
li engaged in a great tnith<ontrol 
crusade. Evecywl^e you see hoard- 
i^ carrying the terse appeal: 
”Twa or three children, That^s aH. 
your doctor^s 


India is relying heavily on the 
Lippes loop, an amazingly simple, 
safe and effective intra-iltcrinc con¬ 
traceptive device (lUCD). The tar¬ 
get for the next ten years is 23 
million lUCD insertions, up to six 
million voluntary sterilizations 
(urged for parents with Eve or more 
children), plus greater use of con¬ 
ventional contraceptives. 

The desperate hope is to enlist 100 
million couples of reproductive age 
in continuous family planning, and 
to reduce India’s annual birth rate 
from 42 per 1,000 to 25 per 1,000 
within a decade. 

Many Obtteclet. Consider the 
task of imparting such new ideas to 
a country with 14 major languages 
and more than 800 dialects. Only 
one village in four claims a radio; 
and newspapers arc almost un¬ 
known in remote rural areas. 

Despite these obstacles, the nation 
is pushing ahead with its birth- 
control programme. With the loop, 
a ‘‘major breakthrough” is now in 
sight, says a report of a United 
Nations Advisory Mission. But it 
warns, ‘‘Because of the sheer size of 
the operation, the diiHculdes of pro¬ 
viding training, accommodation 
and transport, and the reluctance of 
professional personnel to serve in 
the rural areas, it seems unrealistic 
to expect that the plan can be implcr 
mented generally within the next 
d^dc.” 

Thus, for the immediate future, 
India will have to loofejdsewhere for 
.a liiQiutkMi to ks.food problem. Otne 
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hope b “the new stratc^ for agri¬ 
culture/'which aims to lift India out 
of its recurring crisis by the use of 
high-yielding seeds and intensive 
fertilization on 32*5 million “trial” 
acres—about nine per cent of the 
nation’s croplands. “No dependence 
on foreign food aid after ,1971! ” is 
the government’s cry—an optimistic 
one. 

Better Crops. For years, with 
meagre resources, researchers and 
scientists have worked on the food 
problem—with sparse results. Now, 
at this critical juncture, India is be¬ 
coming the beneficiary of a world¬ 
wide “plant-to-people” programme 
which is bringing new seed strains 
and new hope from agricultural- 
research stations in more than 40 
countries. 

New rice strains from Formosa 
and the Philippines may well help 
India double and treble the yields of 
its native crop. And at a series of 
model farms, Japanese experts are 
helping India with new rice-grow¬ 
ing techniques. 

For centuries, Indian farmers 
have been growing the same vari¬ 
eties of maize that the Portuguese 
brought to India from the New 
World in the sixteenth centu^. 
Then, a few years ago, scientbts in¬ 
troduced sce^ from Colombia and 
Mexico, together with sensational 
new hybrid lines from the United 
States. 

Today the first of the high- 
yielding, disease-resbtant and ear¬ 
lier-maturing hybrids developed 


from these are growing from the 
Himalayas to Hyderabad and south. 

At Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity a brilliant young Indian scien¬ 
tist, Dr. D. S. Athwal, has been 
working with new “spectacular” 
wheats developed in Mexico. When 
the new wheats were field-tested by 
80 selected farmers, irrigating and 
using fertilizer liberally, yields of up 
to two and a half times that of the 
local Punjabi wheats were reported. 

Already, this year, farmers are 
growing some 5*5 million acres of 
the new high-yielding crops. Next 
year there will be seed for millions 
of additional acres. Prospects look 
bright. 

Of special importance in the pro¬ 
gramme is the Indian farmer’s new 
eagerness to use fertilizer, which 
he once insisted destroyed the soil. 
Last year India reluctandy reversed 
its policy of government monopoly 
on fertilizer production. Now 
Britbh, Japanese, Italian and Amer¬ 
ican companies are building plants, 
and others are investigating. India 
hopes to step up her fertilizer pro¬ 
duction to supply some two million 
tons of nitrogen by 1971—an eight¬ 
fold increase within four years. 

There are many foreign projects 
throughout India showing how 
farm yields can be dramadcally in¬ 
creased: Britbh, American,. West 
German, Russian, JapancK, among 
others. With thdr l^p, 
farmers are dbeovering mik, gb^ 
the proper mgredMhb (good 
fertilizer, eqmpme^' water 
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credit), they can boost crop yields 
and income. 

One project in South India has 
shown farmers how, with fertilizer 
and new farm practices, they can 
produce ten times the customary 
yield of ragi, a grain on which 10 
to 15 million people depend for 
food. 

Beyond this, Indians have estab¬ 
lished eight new agricultural uni¬ 
versities. When the now highly 
successful Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity first opened its doors, it 
had room for only 100 students— 


and had to turn away nearly 3,000. 

Thus, despite headlines about 
famine and drought, it is a fact that 
India is doing more to help herself. 
“The next three to five years,” says 
one foreign agricultural official, 
“are going to be one of the most 
exciting periods in the history of any 
country. The Indians are now sin¬ 
cerely interested in getting some¬ 
thing done.” 

During the 1960’s India has been 
steadily losing the capacity to feed 
itself. What it must do now is firmly 
to reverse that trend. 



Jumping to Confusions 

Teacher to class: “Children 1 You’re teenagers now, so please behave 
like grown-ups 1” ~a. c. 

A U.S. Government official told a mess conference: “Our trade rela¬ 
tions with Japan are really very good. They buy from us a great deal 
more than we sell to them.” —D. M. 

*'And diere I sat in the dentist’s chair,” exclaimed one woman to 
another, “with my mouth propped open and feeling as if every moment 
would be my nextl” —b. w. c. 

On a t7.N. questionnatre: “If your answer to the above question is 
Yes, explain why not.” -~b. s. in Uniud StUmu WwU 

A TBLBVisicm comp^e 0 ^ remarked : “What will, our fiiturc fore- 
fii^ers say?” 

, At a cocktail jps^ 9 ymmg executive was overhead to sm^ : ^*11us is 
{]be i6m tiBieinarpwit*s l»p|iei^^ M. 



Paint Me a 
Silver Lining 

One mans colourfid cure 
for temporary bachelorhood 

By Graham Porter 



W HEN my wife and children 
drove off for a holiday with 
grandmother, our house suddenly 
seemed like a ghost town. Even the 
budgerigar, left behind to keep me 
company, scowled darkly to inmcate 
that it &dn’t care for me arrange¬ 
ment. 

I turned away from the imperti¬ 
nent bird and stretched my arms as 
if delighted with my freedom. 
“Now I can live it up,*’ I sang out— 
but my song echoed back hollowly. 

A week later, 1 was still wonder¬ 
ing how best to capitalize on my 
new independence. Each evening, 
I retreated to my easv chair and 
stared at the ceiling. 1 found no an¬ 
swers—only the handprint of a very 
small child who either had learned 
to crawl upside down like a fly or 
had implanted a grubby palm there 
years ago while stanoihg bn vof 
shottlden. Perhaps its presence ui^ 
cated why my w^etmdntained 

M vA uaf. 
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1 took too little interest in the ap 
pearance of our home. 

In a burst of remorse, I leaped 
from my chair for sponge and 
detergent. Soon the handprint van¬ 
ished completely. So did all the 
paint in its vicinity.-1 accepted my 
fate like a man; the entire ceiling 
would have to be repainted. 

By Saturday noon, the ceiling 
hung over me as clean and sparkling 
as snow. Unfortunately, several 
large snowflakes had drifted to the 
floor. 1 also had a nei»? problem. 
Earlier, the blue walls had looked 
cleaner than the ceiling; now, in 
contrast, they resembled veils of 
smog. My heart opened unselfishly; 
I would paint the walls as further 
evidence of my home-loving nature. 

But how could I possibly match 
that subtle blue when its mixing 
formula was known only to the in¬ 
terior decorator? Never mind, I had 
got some left-over ceiling white. 

Early on Sunday morning, 1 got 
busy with roller and brush, painting 
in time to restful choral music on the 
record-player. 

Three weary evenings later, I 
paused long enough to realize that 
the budgerigar had long since 
stopped chattering to the music. 
When 1 glanced his way, he only 
pouted stulenly. , 

**Oh, all right, j^ou ingrate!’* I 
shouted. As I strm over to gtt his 
iiyourite pop r^or^^ my fom met 
a thi Qt paint. 

g^ 1W 

0 % ut whi^a^mg tiie 


entire floor. That night I fell asleep 
with my head on the classified tele¬ 
phone mrectory, my tears flooding 
the page headed Floor Sanding. 

**Certainly, sir,’* a nasal voice 
advised me oy phone the next morn¬ 
ing. “My flooring experts will not 
only sand your floor but stain and 
finish it in the colour of your 
choice.” 1 smiled. How could I go 
wrong? 

But that evening, as 1 wedged the 
living-room furniture into the kitchr 
en, I found myself bombarded with 
worries. Would the paint spots come 
off the bird? More to tne point, 
would they come o£E the rug and 
sofa? Would the blue curtains tone 
in with the new floor colour? In 
fact, would anything fit bade to¬ 
gether at all? 

But I was determined to press on. 
At a cocktail party 1 starded a 
woman friend with the news that 
as a homecoming surprise for my 
family I was redecorating the living- 
room—new rugs, curtains, up¬ 
holstery, pictures, the lot. ■ 

“1 presume,” she said, **that 
you’re keeping a muted colour 
scheme to complement your wife’s 
antiques?” 

I took from my pocket a fidiric 
sample labelled Tropical Sunburst. 
“Do you think this will do?” 

Her answer was not altojgethcr 
clear; she seoned td bech<Ag on 
an Aorjt 

The mm **fkx)ring ar- 

tivod next da)^» befiae 1for the 
, di£ee. Tliat evipning,' 1 ^i^d that 
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bushels of sawdust from the electric 
Sander were scattered into every 
corner of the house. 1 was left with 
but one hope. 1 reached for the 
hone and mailed a familiar num- 
er. “Hallo, Mother, I need you.” 

“Are you in trouble?” 

“Desperately.” 

She paused. “With a woman?” 

“I rather think so . . 

1 ushered Mother in the following 
noon, handed her a sandwich for 
lunch and a duster for dessert. Then 
I proceeded to more executive mat¬ 
ters, like locating litdc old ladies 
who make curtains and litdc old 
men who upholster. 

A couple of weeks later, as I 
awaited the arrival of my family, I 
paced the dark-green floor, pausing 
occasionally to plump up the glow¬ 
ing cushions on the sofa and chairs. 
Once again 1 straightened the un¬ 
familiar pictures on the walls and 
rearranged the gaily coloured paper 
flowers on the mantelpiece. A^nst 
the stark-white background^ the 
touches of orange were orilliant and 
beautiful. I wondered if my wife 
would notice that the curtains did 
not quite reach the window sill. 

I was scraping a paint spot from 


the budgerigar's beak when 1 heard 
a familiar car in the drive. With 
the cage under my arm, I ran to 
greet my family. After all kisses 
were kissed, my wife headed for 
the surprise of her life. 

She stepped through the door and 
stared open-mouthed. The only 
sound was that of the bird-cage 
tumbling fron^ her hand on to the 
green floor. Although she had taken 
off her sun-glasses before entering, 
she quickly put them back on 
again. She glanced at the new con¬ 
temporary- rug, then squinted 
through an aura of orange light at 
the unusual length of the curtains, 
while across the room I clung hope¬ 
fully to a paper flower awaitmg ner 
verdict. She turned to me at last, 
unable to express her appreciation in 
words—only in tears. 

Last, night I bumped into my con¬ 
fidante at another cocktail party. “I 
hear you're still married,” she said. 
“Tell me, how did your wife react 
to your litde surprise?” 

I tried not to exude a victorious 
smile. “Exactly as Td hoped; she's 
already insisting that next time she 
goes away, I go with her.” 


Short-Handed 

In Florence five-year-old Antonio got lost four times vidiile shopjwg , 
widi his mother in a supermarket. explained to the |kdiceman isdio 
found him that he could not hold his mother’s hand h^use die war 
carrying too many parcels. - r -' ; 

**Next time,- hold on to her skirt,” suggested the p^^keman*' 
Antonio didn't think duU: would work eitha. “I can't itesifeh diaf 
he said. 



royal pomp and impeccably 
timed circumstance, the Colonel presents 
new nations to the world 


Britain’s Impresario 
of Independence 


By James Stewakt-Gordon 

C oLOhfEL Eric Hdford, CBE, 
DSO, is unique.* Since 1958 
he has staged spectacular 
inaugural celebrations for seven 
new nations totalling 70 million 
people—the former British colonies 
of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tangan> 
yika,|amatca, Malta, British Guiana 
and Baibados. He is the only full- 
titne, seif-employed Impresario of 
Independence in history. 

C&ng^g from colonic status to 
independent, statdiood in the .Coix^ 
mqnwealdi invmv^ dian a 

simi^ transfer of the reins. It, is a 

':jdsmy 

and aBMrays abm - 

the appearance of a tnenSber of tin 
Koyai Famiiy at a spedal session of, 


the colonial parliament. Success, by 
established tradition, lies in having 
Colonel Hefford as master of cere¬ 
monies. Under his skilled guidance 
each^solemn occasion has gone off 
without a hitch. On the stroke , of 
midnight the Union Jack is hauled 
down and the infant nation's new 
flag (selected by a committee set np 
by the Colonel) snaps to die oi 

the staff while the new nationid 
anthem (produced from a contest 
organized bv the Colonel) bhres 
forth frqm a brass band. 

Recognizijiig diis as ah emodonal 
dimaa the exaj^vti^ co¬ 
zens mi^t ^p^ t^ Ceto rer 
leietises'|b%;.^l;ten^ ^ 

minute ^ begms 

if' 
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with a tremendous, crowd-riveting 
bang. Then the new national flag, 
the new national seal, the head of 
the Prime Minister and the others 
who have helped the cause of free¬ 
dom are shown in pyrotechnic 
profile. 

After the grand finale, police¬ 
men guide the cheering throngs 
home along routes laid down in 
advance by the Colonel, through 
streets swathed in Hefford-crcated 
decorations. 

Thereafter entertainment piles on 
entertainment as the new nation 
treats the several hundred repre¬ 
sentatives of fellow-nadons to balls, 
revels, masques, garden parties and 
banquets, all planned and executed 
by tne ubiquitous Colonel Hefford. 

The Colonel, a medium-sized 53- 
year-old of military bearing widi 
a faint ginger moustache, manages 
to make the entire complicated pro¬ 
duction look easy. His amazing 
success, in what is probably the 
world’s most highly specialized 
occupation, can be traced to three 
outstanding characteristics: his 
timing, wmch is meticulous down 
to a bouquet-presentation by a small 
child in a crossroads village; his 
fearsome attention to detail; and his 
tact in handling delicate situations. 
As one of his associates remarked, 
“Eric never gets himself in a comer 
where he has to shoot his way out. 
He always leaves enou^ room for a 
happy compromise.** 

Hefford took up his preset work 
entirely by chance. He had been a 
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regular soldier since 1935. A veteran 
of the Second World War and twice 
wounded, he left the Army in 1958 
to look for a job in commerce. A 
friend he had met in Africa asked 
him if he would care to organize 
Nigeria’s independence celebrations. 
Hefford liked the idea, and his 
wildly original career was bom. 

Because of (jic complex nature of 
national celebrations, Hefford en¬ 
sures at his first meeting with his 
clients that he’ll be dealing direct 
with the Prime Minister and not 
through subordinates. “Otherwise,” 
he says, “I would be in the posidon 
of a messenger boy. If a policy 
decision has to be taken, I need a 
quick and definite word from the 
man with ultimate authority.” 

He also likes to settle the quesdon 
of cost. Colonel Hefford’s pav— 
roughly Rs. 7,980 a month-—does 
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not vary from job to job. However, 
the money spent on the celebration 
can range from Malta’s modest Rs. 
27 lakhs outlay to an astronomical 
sum. When the late Prime Minister 
of Nigeria, Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, broached . the question, 
“How much?” Hefford observed: 
“Ghana spent over a million pounds 
[Rs. 2-1 ] crores on their celebra¬ 
tions.” 

“Fine,” said the PM, “we want 
ours to be twice as good.” 

“That will cost twq. million,” 
Hefford replied. 

“Go ahead,” said Sir Abubakar. 

“I’ll need a million to get 
started,” Hefford told him. 

“You can pick it up on the way 
out.” 

Usually hy the time opening day 
dawns, Hefmrd’s staff has expanded 
to a full-scale 22, consistmg of 


typists, clerks, and off-duty police¬ 
men who are called, in to act as 
runners. He begins, though, with 
only a secretary and a chauffeur- 
messenger. During the planning 
stage he tends to transform his 
government-supplied office into an 
infantry command-post. 

In ^rbados, the walls of his 
private room vanished behind maps, 
charts, routes and blown-up photo¬ 
graphs of buildings and streets to 
be decorated. On arriving at his 
office shortly after seven in the 
morning, the Colonel would sit in 
his swivel chair and twirl himself 
round, hi$ eyes following the pro¬ 
gress reports on the wall. He men 
issued his orders of the day. 

Thi». performance astounded one 
visitor, who asked: “Can you just 
take one whirling look from your 
chair and know everything tlmt is 
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going on?’* “Not exactly,” the 
Colonel answered. “1 memorize the 
charts the night before. But it’s re¬ 
freshing having that little spin 
before beginning work.” 

A vital preliminary is deciding 
where to hold the various cere¬ 
monies. The most dramatic—^the 
Hag-raising—^must take place in an 
open area where the largest number 
of people can watch. The site must 
be at the junction of good roads to 
facilitate getting the people in and 
out quickly, and far enough from 
buildings to avoid danger &om the 
exploding fireworks. 

The Colonel supervises the manu¬ 
facture of street decorations, the 
purchasing of souvenirs, the provi¬ 
sion of accommodation for the 
visiting dignitaries and the planning 
of the banquets—^activities which 
involve large sums of money and 
arouse keen rivalry among local 
businessmen. 

The partwhich the representatives 
of the British royal family play 
in Independence celebrations is very 
important. They symbolize the bona 
hol&g the Commonwealth to¬ 
gether emotionally. Interest in them 
—by a population that knows them 
only from photographs—runs high, 
and the Colonel is careful to plaii 
processional routes so that they can 
be seen by as many people as po^ 
sible. HeHbrd seldom knipfws until 
the last minute which JEk^ idsiton 
to expect, other than tfie party 
syill not include the QiiMbeii or the 
^een Mother; th^ noyer attetkd a 
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ceremony marking a diminution of 
the Monarchy’s possessions. 

The first stage of the Royal jour¬ 
ney out from England is made by 
commercial airline to the nearest 
convenient Commonwealth airport. 
There, the party transfers to a 
waiting plane of tine Queen’s Flight 
for an impressive arrival in the new 
nation. Heffprd must know the 
exact length of the plane and the 
position of its door so that he can 
mark on the tarmac where the pilot 
is to park. The Royal visitors, re¬ 
splendent in jewels, uniforms and 
oecorations, descend the steps to be 
handed Hefford-arranged oouquets 
and to hear a message of greeting 
from the local Prime Minister. 

Precision. Time, segmented by 
the Colonel’s stopwat^, now ac¬ 
quires a special meaning. Helford’s 
months or planning are directed to 
ensuring tnat amval, departure,, 
occurrence and occasion follow each 
other inexorably. 

While Hefiord has been drilling 
sailors in the ceremony of breaking 
out the Royal Standard (although a 
soldier, he considers sailors superior 
at this particular function), he hni 
also been training 12 spccially-srie^ 
ted Boy Scouts to act as dpor opmtts! 
when the Royal cayrica<K from ^ 
airp(m reach^ Government 
Moving like a pme drill te^m, the 
Scouts step ak^gride ^ 
rinung' so 
ap^ to ^ 
mechanisii»4 . ; ; 

. After the eeremcMi^ 
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House of Parliament, the next big 
official funcdon'is the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s dinner, with the Royal visitors 
as guests of honour. Between 500 
and 700 people—^few of them speak¬ 
ing the same language—^must be 
marshalled indoors at Oie dinner, so 
Heffor^recedes it with a cocktail 
party. Ine party, beyond adding 
cheer to the occasion, enables him 
to gather all the guests together in 
one place. Twenty minutes before 
the Royal visitors arrive at their 
private entrance, he ^gnals the 
toastmaster to announce dinner, and 


The Independence celebrations for these new 
nations were organized by Colonel Hefford 
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the guests enter the banquet room at 
precisely the right moment. 

A H^ord banquet is more than a 
meal—-it is a spectacle, a pageant, 
and proof positive that he is no man 
to overlook the smallest detail. He 
varies the d<Scor at each Independ¬ 
ence celebration because the same 
representatives from other countries 
tend to be present each time. His 
favourite device is to use the new 
nation’s national coloun as back¬ 
ground. In Tanganyika he had 4,000 
wllow chrysanthemums flown in. 
These were woven into a candle-lit 
wall-hanging which guests later 
described as breathtaking. In Ni¬ 
geria, his background for the State 
dinner consists of 24 king-sized 
Hausa warriors in their snowy 
white robes and red tarbooshes, 
lining the walls like living statues. 

Days before the banquet Hefford 
assembles his waiters and divides 
them into teams. He makes them 
perform six dry runs, in which they 
take empty dishes from the kitchen, 
place them qn the table and, to 
cadence count, whisk them away. 
There are other refinements. OzA- 
oured lights controlled by the head- 
waiter m}m a pillar near the dais 
are installed in the kitchen. As soon 
as the R(Wal begins to show 
si^ of finishing, the hea4waitier 
presses the appn^Miate button, a 
light on in the 
the Waiters appear 
pQQise, ^ At. w tfifiaeiTi {Hedord 
weWs a magotficent White and 

leadtt eokm*! R to 
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out like a battle standard to rally his 
plate'bearing troops. 

Throughout the six days of the 
celebration, scores of other events 
depend on perfect timing for their 
success. Occasionally, of course, 
there are difficulties. 

In Malta the Prime Minister’s 
major speech was made in an open 
square. Hefford, who had timed the 
speech, set the pace for Prince 
Philip’s procession to arrive just at 
the peroration. The Prime Minister 
got under way. Clicking his stop¬ 
watch, Hefford signalled by walkie- 
talkie radio that the procession 
should start. At this point he 
realized that instead of sticking to 
the prepared script, the Prime 
Minister was embarking on a long 
impromptu oration. Meanwhile, 
approaching the square was the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Frantically 
Hefford radioed to the Royal pro¬ 
cession to slow up or stop. Philip, on 
being told what was going on, 
uttered a sailorly expression of 
opinion and added that the pro¬ 
cession could be halted for two 
minutes but no more. 

With this very limited period of 
grace Hefford, trying everything 
trom making faces to mental tele¬ 
pathy, attempted without success to 


get the Prime Minister back on 
schedule. Just as the first car of the 
procession poked into the square, 
the Prime Minister was struck by 
one of the lightning flashes from the 
Colonel’s eye and wound up his 
speech in a trice. The band crashed 
into “God Save the Queen’’—^and 
the day was saved as well. 

When the last squib has popped 
and the last rocket’s fiery tail nas 
faded, the Independence celebration 
officially comes to an end. That 
night, me Colonel drags himself tp 
bed at 4 a.m. At six he is up again 
to see that the visiting dignitaries 
and their ladies board their proper 
planes. He also bids farewell to the 
Royal party, now‘in plain clothes 
and travelling as ordinary tourists. 
Ten days later, having wound up 
the last correspondence and said 
good-bye to his staff, the Colonel 
loads his gear and heads for home. 

SuccessmI as Colonel Hefford has 
been in his work, each new cele¬ 
bration carries with it a chunk of 
crumbling asset. He is running out 
of colonies. Whenever he brings a 
new nation into the world, the 
closer he is to the end of his chosen 
career. 

“Time,’’ says Colonel Hefford re-, 
flcctively, “is not on..i»y side.” 
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fFhafs Cooking? 

Overheard : “1 bought my wife a foreign cookery book, and novr ^ 
compiains she can’t get parts for the meals!” (MidMr Fmsiiiati). 
woman’s new recipe for m. exotic gourmet dinner: “First4^ two ore^: 
cards...’’ (Pamela Tiffin) ... Bride, in smofcefilkd kkcjben: 
my cookery-books have unhappy endings? CRaaiinwr v ' .. i 
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JAB WITHOUT THE NEEDLE 

Many people are scared of injcc- 
tions; some even pass out before the 
needle gets near them. For these—and 
for countless babies, children and 
animals, too—relief is at hand. 

A needleless injector has been de¬ 
veloped at the British Government 
Microbiolf^cal Research Establish¬ 
ment in Wiltshire. It looks like a foot- 
long round tordi, with a small pipe 
where the bulb ^Ould be. The dia¬ 
meter of the nozzle is smaller than the 
distance between the patient’s nerve- 
ending At very high pres^e, the 
injector, working like a super-power 
airgun* painlesny> ^shoots vaittrine, 
serum, anaesthetic or drug durough 
the skin udti^t leavmg n mark.. 

As imdre ya<^^ are d«?^ped eo 


a io,avmd tuEuii^ 


have spoken about “pincudiion 
babies.” The Porton needleless injec¬ 
tor will remove such objections, and, 
because of the speed of operation—in 
a recent test one injector dealt with 117 
Servicemen in 20 minutes—will ob¬ 
viously be of great value for mass 
inoculations, perhaps during an 
epidemic. 

The National Research Develt^ 
ment G}rporation are backing me 
needleless injector, and production has 
already begun. 

—^Ronald Bedford in the Sun , London 


MORE POWER TO THE ELBOW 

’’Tennis elbow” may affect many 
sportsmen, and it frequendy results 
from an injury sustained at home. 
Some authorities believe it is a form of 
bursitis; others think it may involve a 
muscle tear, or damage to a tendon. 
The victim feels a steady dull ache, 
made worse by exerdon. Symptcuns 
can often be relieved by ultra-sonic 
therapy, heat, massage, or by injecdon 
of hydfrocortisone and an anaesthedc, 
lignocaine. 

When such measures fril, excellent 
relief may now be provided by a 
special brace. Among 36 jattents with 
Insistent discomfort after other treat¬ 
ment, 80 per cent benefited from die 
brace. Most have been able to retuni 
to their frvourite spcnts. The brace 
even tends to improve a padent’s 
tennis CO* golf. 

—l^nRwwe Qfltea itt PmtSjt Cireh 

BEP WORSHIPPERS 

' Tha Anly won for ^ wisldi^ a 
b^foldiy child tchjgo to deep is to give 
]^,parw wcff^ned says 
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one of Britain’s leading child special^ 
ists» Dr. Hugh Jolly, physician in 
charge of pae(uatrics at Charing Cross 
Hospital, London. Writing in The 
Lancet, he says, “Allied to this mis¬ 
conception on the need for bed rest 
is the Mief, held by many parents and 
supported by many doctors, that a 
child needs a specific number of hours 
of sleep each night. 

“To parents who complain that 
their child won’t go to sleep and only 
wants to play, one must explain that a 
child learns by play and that this is 
the young child’s equivalent of school. 
The child who wants to play at night 
—^and one can be sure he is a bright 
child—^is giving himself the advantage 
of extra hours of ‘schooling.* ** 

In an interview, Jolly added, “I am 
attempting to correct me information 
which • mothers get from so many 
books written about how to bring up 
their children.’’ Criticizi^ doctors for 
bed worship, he said, “The sick child 
is often kept in bed needlessly. If he 
wants to get up and play* let him. He 
may be more restless and use more 
energy just staving in bed.’’ He said 
thousands of children in bed all over 
the world should be up and about. 

—AP 


ARE YOU TOO FAT? 

In Obesity and Health, a report by 
the U.S. Public Health Service, experts 
recommend abandoning the old 
height-weight and age-weight charts. 
They point out that a person who is 
“overweight” by such arbitrary stan¬ 
dards is not necessarily “d[>ese.” He 
may not have excess £eit tissue in rela¬ 
tion to his muscle and bone. 

“A determination of whether or not 
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anyone is too hit does not require sci¬ 
entific acumen,” the report notes. “An 
easy answer is to look in the mirror. 
Realistic appraisal of the nude body is 
often a more reliable guide for esd- 
mating obesity than body weight. 

“If this fails, there is the ‘pinch 
test’—particularly helpful for adults 
under 50,” the report continues. At 
least half the body fat of young people 
is found direedy under the skin. At 
many parts of the body—below the 
shoulder blades, for example—a fold 
of skin and underlying fat can be lifted 
between thumb and forefinger. A 
pinch thickqr than one inch indicates 
excess hit. * — ^New York Timet 


HOLDING THE BABY 

As EVERY mother knows, babies seem 
to develop extra arms and legs when 
they have to be held still—^for instance, 
at hospital, when X^ays are being 
taken. 

Now a leading British radiologist 
has invented tin “inhuit immobilizer.” 
With this device, which looks rather 
like a pilot’s ejector-seat, the head, 
arms, stomach and legs of the baby 
are gendv restrained to keep evei^- 
thing sdll for the picture. 

Tired nurses, each of whom may* 
have to deal with a dozen X-ray baby 
padents in a morning, will wac6me ~ 
the “immobilizer.” At prt^nt, no 
matter how dghdy a nurse hedds on to 
the baby, movement inay spoil the 
picture. 

Now, every area of the babv’s bo 4 y 
can ea^y be X-rayed and ^ 

[Rs. 2,100] “immc 4 nuz^*|^ wffl spoo' 
pay for itself, in savuig the expense of . 
“retakes,” and nursea* time. ^ ^ 

—IkMiala Bedford in tbe 8mn, LB M d o n ^ 



Down to 
the Deeps 
for Gold 


By J. D. Ratcliff 



Toiling more than two mile^ underground, men and 
machines are mining a vast treasure trove—over 
three-quarters of the Free World's gold 


I t’s a glittering real-life counter¬ 
part of fabled £1 Dorado. So far 
it has produced over a million 
tons of gold—enough to pave the 
streets of a good-sized city. Known 
as the Golden Crescent, this extra¬ 
ordinary area stretches east and 
south-west frotn South Africa’s 
Johannesburg for a total distance 
of about 300 miles. 

Hexe, threcquarten of the Free 
World’s annual gold production is 
mined. At current prices, the gold 
it has produced ts worth over 
Rs, i$»ooo crow—widi.nwny ttdl- 
liona yet to come. But the existent 
tl^ vast treasure trove was not 
even dreamed of imdi 


The countryside around Johan¬ 
nesburg is veld—a grassy, rolling 
plain. One theory is that long ago it 
was an inland sea, fed by roaring 
rivers which swept gold-containing 
pebbles from surrounding moun¬ 
tains and deposited them Song the; 
shores.. 

In quiet intervals, silts were de^ 
posited on^top*of the pebbles, and 
over the years,'slowly compressed 
into shales. In wild periods of vd^ 
cank activiw, hundreds of feet of 
lavja would miild up on top of the 
shales. Then rmos would cx^t. 
agm, and more gold. Thtk a geo- 
kgical hytr akt waafomltd*-with 

Idbearmg. reefs Us die king. 
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ranging in thickness from an inch 
to 20 feet. 

At times, there were violent earth¬ 
quakes. These heaved, twisted, 
broke the gold icing—^lifting some 
portions up 300 feet, dropping 
others as much as 500. That’s why 
today, as a mine is progressing nice¬ 
ly, a reef may simply disappear. 

Millions of years slipped by. Then, 
in March 1886, Petronella Francina 
Oosthuizen, a widow who owned a 
farm five miles outside the Johannes¬ 
burg-to-be, hired two itinerant odd- 
job men, George Harrison and 
George Walker, to enlarge her 
house. 

Although the exact chain of 
events isn’t known, it seems prob¬ 
able that they were digging founda¬ 
tion stone out of a rock outcrop 
when something aroused their curi¬ 
osity. They decided to pound one 
piece of rock to powder and pan it. 
Gold I The two ragged workers had 
found a reef which dwarfed any¬ 
thing ever seen. 

The rush was on. Harrison sold 
his claim for about Rs. 210, wan¬ 
dered off for further prospecting 
and, according to one story, was 
eaten by a lion. Walker got some 
Rs. 7,350 for his claim and died in 
poverty in 1924. 

The men who work the area today 
^^ly fit the traditional picture of 
prospectors—dus^ niien equipped 
with pick, shovel and mule. They 
are highly trained geophysicists and 
engineers, and entrepreneurs with 
millions to spend. One of their 
50 


chief tools is the magnetometer, 
which checks the magnetism of 
rocks beneath the surface, since gold 
is frequendy found here in associa¬ 
tion with magnetic shale beds. If an 
area looks promising, core drilling 
follows—^an expensive business cost¬ 
ing as much as Rs. 15 lakhs for a 
single drill hole. If the rock samples 
brought up indicate a mineable reef, 
a shaft is sunk. 

Vast Enterprise. I visited one of 
these new mines. Western Deep 
Levels, 43 miles west of Johannes¬ 
burg, is administered by the giant 
of the industry, Anglo-American 
Corporation. When it reaches full 
production three years hence, it will 
be the biggest, most costly gold¬ 
mining venture ever undertaken. 
With an estimated life of 60 years, 
it is expected to yield enough gold 
to stock the treasury of a major 
nation—about Rs. 2,250 crores’ 
worth. 

Only superlatives can describe 
this operation. It will go 13,500 feet 
into the earth, deeper than man has 
ever gone before for gold. It will 
pump enough water from water- 
nearing strata to supply a city of a 
million people. It will pump seven 
tons of air into the earUi for every 
ton of rock brought to the surface. 

Heat has always been a great bar¬ 
rier in deep mines. At; 13,000 feet, 
rock temperatures. rise, to i|q 
grees F., and since inpst be . 
sprayed on rock suemces to; ht^d 
down deadly, lungnchoking dostv 
humidify is all but unbeafaHe,^^o 
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take care of this problem, Western 
Deep Levels will have a vast air- 
conmdoning system which will hold 
maximum mine temperature to a 
tolerable 85 degrees. 

Shaft sinking for this huge enter¬ 
prise, which employs. 15,000 men, 
began in January 1958. More than 
Rs. 56 crores were spent before the 
first bar of gold was poured. 

A visit to the mine begins with a 
3,000-feet-per-minute descent in one 
of the triple-decked “cages” that can 
carry 120 workers a trip. Ears 
pop and your heart seems to be 
crowding into your mouth in a drop 
that appears to have no end. At last 


the cage slows down and halts. You 
are at the 6,6oo-foot level. Then you 
take another cage that, goes on down 
to 10,000 feet. Here an inclined shaft 
begins, one that will soon go to 
13,500 feet. 

All this time, effort and money 
have been spent to get to the Carbon 
Leader Reef, an ore seam that is 
often no more than two inches thick. 
But the Carbon Leader is one of the 
most fantastically rich gold s^ms 
ever found. There is no visible gold 
in most gold-bearing ores—they look 
like greyish rock. In the Carbon 
Leader, however, you can see flecks 
of gold. To mine this thin seam. 


Looking across Western Deep Levels, one of the 50 mines in the Golden Crescent 
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36 inches of valueless rock must be 
drilled, dynamited and shovelled out 
of the wav. Some two tons of rock 
must be hoisted to the surface for 
each ounce of gold recovered. 

The workers in South Africa’s 
gold mines are from seven African 
countries, some more than 1,000 
miles away. Approximately 350,000 
workers are hired each year. The 
Chamber of Mines labour organiza¬ 
tions maintain 200 recruiting sta¬ 
tions, and operate a fleet of transport 
planes. 

New Recruits. A young man 
climbs aboard the DC-3 ^ 
landing strip, having walked as 
much as 50 miles to get there. The 
plane deposits him at Francistown 
in Botswana. From there he takes a 
train to the Wenela Station in 
Johannesbui'g. Here he gets a 
thorough physical examination, is 
fingerprinted, then is assigned to 
any one of the 50 mines along the 
Golden Crescent. A bus takes him 
to his place of work. The average 
worker stays about a year. 

Some of the Bantu from remote 
areas have never even seen a pick 
or shovel before; yet they can be 
trained in about a week. Aptitude 
testing determines whether a man 
has latent mechanical skills, or. 
leadership qualities. Some are fitted 
only for simpler jobs like shovelling 
ore or helping to install the timber 
that supports the mine roof; others 
learn tracklaying, pipe fitting, loco¬ 
motive operation, drulmg.r Training 
is done in a mock-up, aboVoground 
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mine where under^ound condi¬ 
tions are exaedy duplicated. 

Each worker learns a new lan¬ 
guage—^Fanakalo. Fai^a lapa lo 
shovel, for example, means **Take 
the shovel.” And Mina hamba lo 
lift is ^‘J’m going to the lift.” Since 
mine workers speak over 40 tribal 
languages and malects, there could 
be no communication but for this 
pidgin comjiination of Bantu, Eng¬ 
lish and Afrikaans, with a vocabu¬ 
lary of about 500 words. 

Underground, the work is hard, 
particularly for a man not used to 
work. But muscles harden quickly. 
The minimum pay is about Rs. 255 
a month. Each man shares a clean, 
neat room with seven others. There 
are sheets on the beds, a radio, a 
stove for occasional home-cooked 
meals. Each worker gets a substantial 
daily ration, rich in the proteins 
and vitamins he has probably always 
lacked. There are excellent hos¬ 
pitals, films three times a week, 
academic and trade schools for the 
ambitious. 

The mining companies point out - 
that they are utterly dependent on . 
low<ost labour. Gold sells for a 
fixed Rs. 262 an ounce, and the mine 
that can’t produce it for diat price 
is out of business. 

How is one ounce of gold wrested 
from as much as five tons of fqck? 
Pint, the ore is ground to'la^iuiii^ 
powder consistency, ^en S^tated 
with a cyanide sdution.The cyaid^ 
dissolves the gcdd; 
chemical and Stetmg Itepf 
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the gold from the cyanide solution. 
Many mines work ore scams that 
contain uranium as well as gold. In 
such cases, after gold is extracted, 
the residues go to a uranium-cxtrac- 
tion plant. South Africa has pro¬ 
duced about Rs. 825 crores’ worth of 
uranium since 1952. 

After the minerals are extracted, 
the waste—^powdered rock in solu¬ 
tion—is pumped out into an area 
that may cover 100 acres or more. 
Once a layer dries and hardens, 
a stcppcd'back retait^g fence is 
installs; then anotner layer is 
poured. Thus, a great mound grows, 
much like a pyramid. Lately, min¬ 
ing companies have begun to plant 
grass and trees on waste piles, mak¬ 
ing a series of green hills on the 
previously Rat Transvaal plains. 

As gold comes fjom mine refin¬ 
eries, it is about 88 per cent pure. 
The final refining step takes place in 
W Rand Refinery where, day and 
night, a glittering stream of molten 
gc»d, 99*6 per cent pure, is poured 
from crucibles into 400-ounce ingots 
—nBOore than Rs. 750 crorcs’ worth 
a year* 

Waste cannot be tolerated when 
dealing with a product of such great 
valtxeu Electrostatic precipitaton 
extiac^ gdd from fliie gases. Old cru¬ 
cible are ground up, flooring from 


old refineries and even workers’ 
clothes are processed to extract what 
gold they contain. 

And the final product of all this 
enormous effort? At the Rand Re¬ 
finery, two bars of gold—^worth Rs. 
1-05 lakhs apiece—arc packed in a 
litde wooden box about the size of 
a shoe box. Regular shipments of 
these boxes go to the South African 
Reserve Bank, then by ship to the 
London gold market, and finally 
into world commerce (for private 
reserves, for use in teeth, jewellery 
and so on), or to the central banks 
of various nations. 

It may seem ironic that gold is 
dug at such great cost of sweat, 
lal^ur and occasionally life, from 
one set of holes in the ground, only 
to be put away in the underground 
vaults of government banks all over 
the world. Yet to a great degree, the 
solidity of any nation’s currency 
rests on the gdd that backs it. Ana, 
without that backing, bread might 
cost Rs. I a loaf one day and Rs. 2 
the next, insurance pdicies be value¬ 
less at maturity, and international 
trade come to a halt. 

The miners wresting gold from a 
hot, deep hole in South Africa are 
therefore making important con¬ 
tributions to the wdfare of nearly 
everybody on earth. 


Sticl^ Problem 

WfiXN cleaners at an Oxford Street store, in London, were issued with 
scrapers for teatoving chewing gum trodd^ into the carpets, t^y found 
th^ couldn’t letnoire the gum from the scrapers. 

They have now been issued with sciuper scrapers. ^Daify Mirror 
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Of Sunlight 
and Shadow 

By Ardis Whitman 


‘Truly the light is sweet, an^a 
pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun” 

—Ecclesiastes 


F or those who train themselves 
to see, light lends magic to liv¬ 
ing. It has as many qualities 
and nuances as hne wines and great 
music. Looking back, 1 am aware 
that I have often deliberately sought 
the beauty of light. I have risen early 
to sec the dawn and have spent 
hours of a lazy summer day watch¬ 
ing the shifting moods of sunlight 
give luminous transparency to the 
wings of a butterfly, and throw lacy 
patterns, on a rough stone wall and 
a chain of jewels in a puddle. 

Light shines differently not only 
at special times but in special places. 
In my lifetime, I have fallen in love 
at first sight with three lands— 
Texas, Newfoundland and Greece, 
As different from one another as 
they are far distant, they live to- 
getner in my heart because of the 
singularly vital quality of light 
which streams on all three; 


In Texas, light is static, bright and 
hard. It strikes the earth like a gong, 
and mirages shimmer in its open 
reaches. In Newfoundland, light is 
clear and sparkling; it outlines 
houses and people with edges as 
sharp as the olade of a good knife. 
Ana in Greece! Here the light is as 
alive, as personal, as a oeloved 
human being. It moves; it exults; 
the landscape seems created to hold 
light as a goblet holds wine. 

From ancient times, the light of 
the sun has been the pivot on which 
our life depends. In Greece, the 
name Zeus, supreme god of all be¬ 
ing, meant simply “the bright sky.** 
Is it any wonder that m^, awed by 
the glory of the light which blazed 
over the horizon every morning, for 
centuries worshipped the sun? 

The sun, we know now, k not a 
chariot drawn across the sky not is' 
it a god to woi^sRlp. But it has not 
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grown less won.derful for all that. 
Indeed its worship sprang from a 
true intuition, for in the pouring 
light of this fiery star the secret of 
our lives docs, in fact, dwell. From 
the simplest amoeba to the con¬ 
sciousness of a Shakespeare or an 
Einstein, all life is the offspring of 
the nuclear fires of the sun. 

Travelling to us from the burning 
heart of this star 93 million miles 
away, light not only illuminates our 
little planet but creates on its thin 
surface the essentials of life itself. 
For light is a wondcrfuf chemist. 
Leaves are chemical factories in 
which sunlight and water are used 
to make food and from which life- 
giving oxygen is poured into the air 
for man to breathe. 

Like sunflowers we turn our faces 
to the light, for we are physically 
and psychologically dependent on it. 
I became poignantly aware of this 
one spring morning outside Athens. 
As the Grecian sun poured down 
white walls and sparked from the 
wings of flying birds, a solitary 
young man stopped and turned his 
face to the sky. We were only feet 
apart, but he could not see us, for 
he was blind. He did not speak, but 
his movements were as eloquent 
as lan^age. He turned his nead, 
followmg the warmth of the light, 
and he spread hk hands to feel it. 
And in tne sharpness of imagined 
loss 1 saw, as , though for the first 
time, how beailtifur is the tracory 
of light and shadow* 

Light moves to Us through the 


atmosphere in waves of different 
length, each carrying its own colour. 
The eye can sec only a-small seg¬ 
ment of this great range of wave¬ 
lengths—none shorter than violet, 
none longer than red. Yet even this 
little span is enough to fill the world 
with a thousand delights—^with yel¬ 
low-breasted birds and rainbows 
and scarlet sunsets and shining 
sapphire seas. 

Anyone can sec how white breaks 
into colour by holding a refracting 
prism in a narrow beam of sunlight 
in a darkened room and projecting 
the result on to a white screen. There 
you will discover the band of colours 
that we call the solar spectrum. Simi¬ 
larly, rainbows are caused by the 
refraction and reflection of sunlight 
from the raindrops of a vanishing 
storm. The glory of the sunset comes 
when the rays of the lowering sun 
pass through the earth’s atmosphere. 

The stars, too, are shining jewels 
of colour. They look silver to us, but 
astronomers, peering through their 
telescopes, find them radiant with 
colour; and the astronauts reported 
streamers of radiance glowing in the 
blackness of space. 

How often when we reach back 
and touch happiness, light is shining 
on it! When I was twelve, our fam¬ 
ily moved to a little town by the sea. 
Our garden sloped down, to the 
water, and there, besick the break¬ 
ing waves, an immense silver poplar 
rusded in the wind. I had a swing 
in the tree and still, in tired mo¬ 
ments of grown-up life, f remember 
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how it was when a great patch of 
the tree and a swath of the ocean 
glowed in the moonlight; and 1 
could fly into the leaves, breaking 
into the wonder of the light like 
Alice through her looking-glass. 

Artists have always sought to in¬ 
corporate light in their canvases. 
Indeed, a painting lives or dies by 
the quality of its light. On the wall 
of my study hangs a great poster of 
the rue Montmartre in Paris. 
The sky is dazzlingly blue, and the 
artist has painted sunlight on the 
cobblestones and washed the walls 
of the houses with a light so bright 
that we sec all the multiple colours 
of a Parisian street. Sun flashes on 
scarlet geraniums and on the white 
coifs of passing nuns. Shadow is 
there, too, giving depth to the alley- 
ways and mystery to the little hu¬ 
man figures whicn are about to step 
from the sunny square into the 
shade. But, altogether, the artist has 
used light to fl^xl the picture with 
joy. 

Most of us, however, are not art¬ 
ists. How can we, too, learn to ap¬ 
preciate and use the wonderful 
magic of light? How can we capture 
light’s radiance and make it part of 
our everyday lives? 

First, we must open our eyes. 
How much there is to see! On some 
clear autumn night, watch the trail 
of stars, the path of the moon. Get 
up at dawn and see first light. Watch 


the passage of summer sun and 
shadow across a held. Be the dis¬ 
coverer of the luminous change on 
the branch of a tree. 

Train yourself to see how all 
things are altered by the passage of 
the light. If you are near the water, 
watch how it changes the surface of 
the sea, or sends shade and sparkle 
over the face of a brook. Look 
at the edge of a cumulus cloud, or 
the last pale light after the sun has 
gone down, or the shine of starlight 
on a darkened lake. 

Above all, leant to celebrate the 
light. I remember when a party of 
us sat up all night on a jet winging 
across the Atlantic and, with a toast 
in champagne, celebrated the first 
thin golden line of dawn around the 
horizon. In Japan, guests attend 
moon-viewing parties whfere every¬ 
one sits in silence to watch the 
golden circle of sun-reBected light 
mount the sky and clear the top 
leaves of the trees. 

We know far more about light 
than our ancestors did. We know 
enough, to use the secret of the sun 
as a stepping stone to the stars—or as 
the end of life on earth. Only time 
can tell our choice. 

In the meantime, light falls from 
the sky like the petals of Bowers, 
every drop of dew is a glory in 
miniature, and we who live by the 
blessing of this distant star can learn 
to “see the light” and rejoice in it. 


Most of us can easily do two things at once; what’s almost impossible is 
to do one thing at once. . —nsgooii McLaaghitn 
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A refugee from a Mao Tse-tung athletics 
factory tells his personal story 


I Fought for Red China 
-on the Sports Field 

By Shih Pen-shan as told to Lester Velie 



T he first lesson an athlete 
learns in China is that sports 
are not for fun. They are a 
form of war waged for world revo¬ 
lution. Inside China, sports.serve 
“proletarian politics’' by spreading 
the idea that Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought arms the athlete for victory 
and so can bring success. Abroad, 
athletics become an instrument of 
subversion. 

I helped play these deadly games 
as an international comp^tor in 
China’s major sport, table tennis. 
China had held the world men’s 
singles championship since 1959. ^ 
was part of a sports ^ite mat is 
trainra by the state to win in ama¬ 
teur contests. My body was hard¬ 
ened by dawn-to-dusK drill, my 
mind moulded by “ideological pre¬ 
paration.” Even my emotions were 
not my own. 

Like millions of other Chinese 
children, I began to play table tennis 
when 1 was very small. We played 
on kitchen tables, on slats of 
and even on floors. I had a natural 
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flair for the game, and at the age of 
II won the primary-school cham¬ 
pionship of Canton. Two years 
later, after I had become schoolboy 
champion of Kwangtung Province, 
my headmaster, who was also secre¬ 
tary of the school’s Communist 
Party branch, called me to his office. 
“Congratulations,” he said. “I’ve 
been instructed by the Party to 
transfer you to the Canton Physical 
Culture Institute.” 

No one had asked me whether I 
wanted to go to this college—one of 
ten “physical-education institutes” 
built by the communists since the 
revolution—and I had no more 
choice in the matter than if I had 
been drafted for military service. Of 
the 1,000 students at the college, 
about half are destined to become 
physical-education teachers. The 
other half are trained to represent 
China in international amateur 
competitions ranging from archery 
to swimming. 

The Canton Physical Culture In¬ 
stitute was an unusual school. For 
one thing, it awarded titles in table 
tennis, weight lifting, high jump¬ 
ing. For another, the athletes stayed 
on as “students” for as many years 
as they kept winning, drawing pay 
just as government employees did. 

Our part of the college was more 
of a military barracks than a school. 
We wore uniforms and were tum¬ 
bled out of bed at 5.30 a.m. Except 
for meals, a nap after lunch and 
several hours of “ideological in¬ 
struction,” there was nothing but 


August 

practice matches, body building and 
endless drill until—at the end of a 
17-hour day—^we dropped exhausted 
into bed at 10.30. 

We had academic classes on only 
two afternoons in the six-day school 
week. And even these classes, as in 
the military, were given over to tac¬ 
tical problems. The 16 boys and 
girls in my table-fennis group used 
geometry to work out the most 
effective angles of arm to table, or 
bat to table, at which a ball could be 
hit with most force or most spin. 

Body>Building. Our training was 
in two areas, physical and ideologi¬ 
cal. The physical 1 can only descrioe 
as torture. The Chinese know that 
in table tennis it isn’t only the wrist 
that counts, but the upper legs and 
lower back. To build up stamina we 
began where the athletes of other 
countries leave off. After running 
miles over hilly country or swim¬ 
ming dozens of lengths in the pool, 
we’d tie sausage-like sandbags 
round our calves and thighs and 
run on the spot until tears of agony 
rolled down our cheeks. Or we’d use 
an iron bat ten times the weight 
of the ordinary one, and hit the ball 
to and fro until our wrists and fore¬ 
arms swelled. 

But it was in the exercises for 
sharpening our reflexes to camera- 
shutter speed that the torture pressed 
against the borders of human en¬ 
durance. In the body-building work 
we could switch our minds off, but 
we had to be triggef-alert here. The 
coach would stand beside a light 
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that flashed signals in five colours. 
We’d run forward at top speed at 
the green, backward at blue; stop 
dead at red; hop sideways to the left 
at yellow, right at white. Woe to 
the sluggard who didn’t respond fast 
enough. For punishrnent, he’d con¬ 
tinue starting and stopping like a 
puppet at the end of a string, until 
he would fall in a heap to the floor. 

But the communist cadre played 
an even more important role in our 
lives than the coaches. For while 
the latter had charge of oyr bodies, 
the cadre had charge of dur minds. 
“Your primary purpose,” they 
would say, “is to serve the political 
aims of the state. The American 
imperialists and Japanese bourgeoi¬ 
sie preach sport for sport’s sake, but 
in fact their sports serve as an in¬ 
strument of imperialist aggression.” 

Mao’s ‘*Tnith8.” The cadre 
didn’t have to tell us how important 
sports were in the communist 
scheme. Sports training was entrust¬ 
ed to the highest and most respected 
men in government. Mao Tse-tung 
himself was the source of the “ideo¬ 
logical instruction” which was to 
arm us for victory. So, twice daily, 
we pored over Mao’s Problems of 
Strategy in China's Revolutionary 
War which, we were told, contained 
universal truths applicable to table 
tennis (or to basketball or what¬ 
ever). One Mao “truth” was that 
wc’a win if we “despised the enemy 
strategically but respected him tac¬ 
tically.” 

Mao’s rationale for playing the 


deadly game of war was carried over 
into our games with harsh and hu¬ 
mourless fidelity. Since Mao held 
that in war all thoughts of self must 
be suppressed, we were allowed no 
private lives. We trained in the 
greatest secrecy, and even athletes 
and coaches from other sports were 
barred. When we visited our fami¬ 
lies on Sundays, we were warned 
not to discuss our work. And when 
we returned to college, we would 
be questioned. Where had we been ? 
Who did we talk to? 

Although attractive young girls 
trained with us, boy-girl friendships 
were barred as “inoulgences in petty 
self.” If a boy and girl fell in love, 
the full might of the college Com¬ 
munist Party would be marshalled 
to break up the affair. 1 know, for it 
happened to me. 

I first became aware of Mei-ling 
(not her real name) one summer 
when we were both drafted for 
“socialist labour” in the rice paddies 
just outside Canton. Here the sur¬ 
veillance wasn’t as rigorous, and we 
were soon stealing out at night for 
a stroll along the river, content only 
to hold hands—a new experience. I 
was i8 then, and these were the first 
truly happy days of my life. Mei- 
ling was a tall girl, with a sweet 
face. She was being groomed for in¬ 
ternational swimming contests. 

Back at college that autumn, 
under the eyes or the cadre watch¬ 
dogs, seeing each othier became a 
frustrating and dangerous business. 
Even so. Melding and I managed 
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it. At lunch in the cafeteria we 
would watch each other closely and 
finish our bowls of rice so that we 
could arrive together at the counter 
for a second helping. Here, we’d 
hurriedly arrange to meet after 
lights out. This was our undoing. 
Missing sleep at night, I began to 
pla.y listlessly, arousing the suspicion 
of the cadre. They watched me and 
discovered our secret. 

Mei-ling and I were hauled sep¬ 
arately before “criticism meetings’’ 
at which pur fellow students and the 
cadre abused us for our weakness. 
I was required to write ten “regret 
reports” confessing the “betrayal of 
my revolutionary responsibility” as 
an athlete for the state. I could no 
longer see Mei-ling, and was told 
that she had been expelled. Since 
she ranked fourth in her swimming 
class while I stood first in my table- 
tennis group and often won inter¬ 
national matches, the Party—always 

f }ractical—had cut short her ath- 
etics career instead of mine. 

Body and mind could stand no 
more. I broke down, and the school 
doctors ordered me to bed. It was 
then, in mid-1964, as I lay with my 
face to the wall, that the desperate 
thought of fleeing from China first 
entered my mind. 

This idea deepened as I was sub¬ 
jected to other parts of the “ideo¬ 
logical preparation”—the training 
in obedience, for instance. In a 
match with Indonesia, which China 
was wooing politically, the cadre 
told me to let an opponent win some 


games. Spectators familiar with my 
play knew 1 was throwing games 
away and shouted insults at me. But 
I had to swallow my humiliation— 
I was merely a tool of state policy. 

Everywhere we went, we had to 
study Mao’s works right through 
the very morning of the day on 
which our matches were played. 
When the 'Chinese men’s team 
beat the Japanese in May 1966, Mao 
got the credit. When our women 
lost to the Japanese, they confessed 
tearfully at self-criticism meetings 
that they had not studied Mao 
enough. Thereafter, they tied Mao 
slogans to their table-tennis nets be¬ 
fore practising. 

Inspiration. During the Great 
Cultural Revolution last September, 
another kind of madness took place 
in the ioo,ooo-seat Peking Workers’ 
Stadium, where Chinese track-and- 
field athletes were to be selected for 


a forthcoming international meet¬ 
ing. The stadium was virtually 
snowed under with huge portraits of 
Mao. Loudspeakers blared revolu¬ 
tionary songs and Red Guards ex¬ 
horted spectators to join in chanting 
slogans. 

As the athletes marched on to the 


field they carried banners of Mao 
quotations. One weight lifter, be¬ 
fore hoisdng several hundred 
pounds, rais^ a five-ounce, red- 
covered Mao booklet above his head 


to give him stren^. A high jumper 
consulted the litue red book for in^ 
spiration before eadi fling at the bar. 
The same revolutmnary fervour 
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goes abroad with the athlete. When 
the Chinese table-tennis team won 
the world championship at Ljublja¬ 
na in Yugoslavia, the players startled 
the audience with the dead-pan ex¬ 
planation that Mao had done it. “It 
wasn’t because of our better playing, 
but because we held high the banner 
of Mao’s thought.” 

In the last few years, the Chinese 
have also used their athletes as a 
front to hide a grand design; the 
development of an Asian Comin¬ 
tern led by China. Fantastic? 
Consider the “Games of 'the New 
Emerging Forces” (developing na¬ 
tions) engineered by the Chinese in 
Cambodia last November. China 
sent 117 technicians to erect a new 
“sports city” at Phnom Penh, and 
supplied the athletic equipment. 
“The purpose of these games,” the 
Chinese announced, “is to promote 
the Asian people’s unity against im¬ 
perialism and to give impetus to 
the forces of revolution struggling 
against U.S.-led lackeys.” 

Although it was increasingly pain¬ 
ful for me to play the pawn in this 
political sports game, I hesitated to 
make the final break. Two other 
athletes had already tried to flee, and 
had been caught and punished. 
Ironically, it was the big posters of 
the Cultural Revolutiem that sug¬ 
gested my escape route. Written by 
Red Guards, these demanded that 
China seize ^e “imperialist outpost 


of Macao,” the Portuguese colony 
65 miles south of Canton on the 
China Sea. I became obsessed by the 
thought that the Free World was so 
near. 

1 left college one Sunday last De¬ 
cember to “visit friends” and made 
my way by bus half-way to Macao. 
Then I walked by night and hid by 
day until I reached the low-lying 
mountains that overlook Macao— 
half a mile across the water. I thread¬ 
ed my way past the frontier observa¬ 
tion posts, sprinted across the beach 
and plunged into the water. 

A strong undertow kept pulling 
me out to sea. (I learned later 
that hundreds had lost their lives 
in this dangerous crossing.) It took 
three hours of desperate swimming, 
but I made it. The communists 
who had trained my body to win 
in sports had given me the stamina 
with which to win the precious 
gift of freedom. (1 was one of the 
last to get out. Macao now turns 
back all refugees under an agree¬ 
ment forced on her by China.) 

Today, in Formosa, I’m in a nor¬ 
mal country where playing fields 
serve the happiness of the people 
and not the political aims of a state. 

1 want to teach the free people of 
the world my skills. And there are 
even more important things 1 can 
teach them—^that a free man can 
defeat a brainwashed automaton 
and that gaitoes are games, not war. 


NfVER invest your money in anything that eats or needs repaindng. 

—Billjr Rom 



By making the most of life*s simple pleasures^ 
these delightful people have discovered 
the true art of living 



By Luigi Bakzini 


I TALIANS are pleased and per- impression heightened by the visi- 
plexed. Every year since the tors’ rarish sh^, barbaric sandals 
Second World War the number and skins reddened by the sun, 
of visitors to their country has in- Once these tourists cross the Ital- 
creased at an incredible rate. Now ian border, a mild frenzy Mcms to 
totalling 20 million each year, the take hold of than; like salmim 
tourists are so numerous that they going upstream, they obey some 
remind Italians of the ancient mi- deep and secret impi^ of nature, 
gradons of nomadic tribes seeking A gende and sweet ddirium makes 
green pastures for their hcrds--an sol^ businessmA^, bespectacled 

wunonit fMii **ca fuuuvi^’’1M4 ar MR 
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spinsters, rigorous scientists and tidy 
housewives behave as if all cus¬ 
tomary rules of conduct have been 
changed or suspended. They seem 
deliciously drunk with new illusions 
and hopes. 

What do all these people seek? Is 
it the climate? The sun shines of 
course in summer, but Rome, Flor¬ 
ence and Pisa know winter rain, 
sleet and cold. The historical sites? 
Rome has the Holy See, Pompeii its 
ruins, Florence its museums—but 
there are . famous monuments in 
other parts of the world. ' 

People come to Italy because they 
are attracted by a certain quali^ in 
the Italian way of life that somehow 
quickens their blood. The pleasure 
of Italy stems from living in a world 
made by man, for man, on man’s 
terms. 

Lively Scene. The Italians’ ani¬ 
mation strikes the visitor first. 
Streets, squares, marketplaces teem 
with noisy, gay, energetic people. 
There are uniformed carabinieri 
with red and blue feathers over their 
cocked hats, fat priests, swarms of 
pretty girls, vendors extolling their 
wares, cra^men working in the 
open air, children darting between 
everybody’s legs. 

Sometimes a religious procession 
goes by, with a rand preceding 
chanting priests in lace surplices and 
little boys wearing angels’ wings. 
Everything is on display. In carts, 
in shop windows, on stalls are ve^- 
tables, flowers, J^tts, top, cities 
and fish in colourful confusion and 


disarray. There are six-foot-long 
marrows, pyramids of oranges, fes¬ 
toons of provolone. Fidschi of wine 
or olive oil arc decorated with 
medals like war heroes. 

The noise is deafening. People 
chat, whistle, swear, sing, weep and 
shout. Bells clang with deep bronze 
notes. Somebody is always practis¬ 
ing the cornet or the trombone. 
Scooters, cars, motorcycles, trucks 
go by with roaring engines. Lovers 
sometimes have to whisper “I love 
you” in the tones of newsboys sell¬ 
ing the evening papers. 

The spectacle can be so engrossing 
that many people spend most of 
their lives just looking at it. Caf^ 
tables arc strategically placed so that 
nothing of importance will escape 
the leisurely drinker of espresso or 
aperitive. Rome’s Via Vcncto, one 
of the great streets of Europe, is, in 
reality, the corso of any Italian small 
town. There arc balconies along the 
facades of all houses, as convenient 
as boxes at the theatre. 

What makes the passing scene in¬ 
tensely fascinating is the transpar¬ 
ency of Italian faces. Conversations 
can be followed at a distance by 
merely watching s^viftly changing 
expressions of joy, sorrow, hope, 
anger. Gestures are equally impor¬ 
tant. Indeed, Italians employ them 
• to clarify whatever is said, to suggest 
meanings it is not prudent to express 
with words, or just to save time. 
Motorists no Icmger waste precious 
seconds to shout daborate insults at 
each other. Now they merely extend 
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one hand, with all fingers folded 
except the forefinger and the little 
finger. It conveys the suggestion 
that the other man wears horns— 
in other words is cuckolded by his 
wife, fiancee or mistress. 

Travellers arc also impressed bv 
the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which everybody seems to be doing 
his job. This wholehearted dedica¬ 
tion does not mean that Italians 
do everything with efficiency and 
speed. They merely do it with visi¬ 
ble pleasure. Often, in other coun¬ 
tries, you are waited on by people 
who obviously believe that they 
were destined for better things than 
to come in contact with repulsive 
people like you. This never happens 
in Italy. Nobody is rude to strangers. 
Nobody looks oored or surly. 

Clearly, the surface of Italian life 
is like a show, one that is almost 
always entertaining. This reliance 
on spectacle is the fundamental trait 
of the national character. It is one of 
the reasons why the Italians have 
always excelled in all activities in 
which appearance is predominant: 
architecture, decoration, landscape 
gardening, fireworks, ceremonies, 
opera, and now industrial design, 
fashions and the cinema. 

The purpose of all this show is to 
make life acceptable. Dull and in¬ 
significant moments of life must 
be made decorous and agreeable. 
Everything—a simple meal, an or¬ 
dinary transaction, a dreary speech, 
a cowardly capitulation—must be 
made to sparlde. These practices 


August 

were not (as many think) developed 
by a people who find life rewarciing 
and exhilarating, but rather by a 
realistic, resigned people who use 
one of the few weapons available to 
them: their imagination. They be¬ 
lieve man’s ills cannot be cured but 
only assuaged. This is the Italian 
secret—that, despite destiny’s in¬ 
justices, life c^n be made into a 
work of art. 

Latin Charm. Flattery is part of 
the art. It can be utilitarian on 
occasion, but must mostly be classi¬ 
fied among the devices designed to 
make life agreeable. Flattery is so 
common in Italy as to go practically 
unnoticed. Everybody is constantly 
being praised. Tailors praise your 
figure. Dentists exclaim, “You nave 
the teeth of an ancient Roman!’’ 
People affix academic tides to your 
name, as if to prove that you so 
obviously deserve honours that it 
is impossible you have not been 
awarded them. 

Such flattery is employed to give a 
man the most precious of all Italian 
sensations, that of being a unique 
specimen of humanity. Throughout 
history, the Italian temperament has 
been condidoned by a succession 
of national disasters. The Italian 
knows that, since in the past his gov¬ 
ernment has been, more often man. 
not, either foreign or weak, he must 
count on himsuf alone. This helps 
to explain the absurd discrepancy 
between the quantity aind dazzling 
array of the ItaliSfta* aehievemenrs 
through many centuiies, and the 
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mediocre quality of their national 
history. 

Italians have impressed Europe 
and most of the world with the 
ability of their larger-than-life-size 
famous men. But the Italian nation 
never managed to solve its elemen¬ 
tary problems, and the Italian armed 
forces rarely succeeded in defeating 
their enemies. Italy has never been 
as good as the sum of all her 
people. 

Everyone’s first loyalty is to the 
family. Historically it is the strong¬ 
hold in a hostile land. Its honour 
must not be tarnished. In fact, most 
Italians obey a double standard. 
With the family, they assiduously 
demonstrate all the qualities not 
usually attributed to them by super¬ 
ficial observers: they are reliable, 
honest, obedient, generous, disci¬ 
plined, brave. In the outside world, 
amid the chaos and disorder of 
society, they often feel compelled to 
employ the wiles of underground 
fighters in enemy-occupied territory. 

Thus the Italians, so often unable 
to protect national liberty, have 
managed to invent splendid and 
melomamatic ways of making each 
humble or imoble hour as satisfy¬ 
ing as possinle. This is the real 
reason why their manners, food, 
, houses, cities are so delightful. 

Very few foreign visitors see the 


frustration and suffering of men 
who are condemned perennially to 
amuse themselves and the world. 
They do not know that behind the 
touching spectacle is the reality of 
deeprooted poverty, widespread ig¬ 
norance and inefficient bureaucracy. 
They do not know that fear lurks 
in every fold of Italian life—^fear of 
the law, fear of violent death (hot- 
blooded tempers flare easily), fear 
of unemployment. 

But the illusion Italy creates is a 
relief from reality, for strangers and 
Italians alike. The Italian way of 
life down the centuries has attracted 
people who wanted to take a holiday 
from their national virtues. In the 
heart of every man, wherever he is 
born, there is one small corner 
which is Italian, that part which 
finds regimentation irksome, the 
dangers of war frightening, strict 
morality stiffing. The consolations 
which Italy afforded at all times 
have become infinitely more pre¬ 
cious to today's industrial mass 
society than they ever were. 

And this art of living, the little 
pleasures of life—food, wine, music, 
a day in the sun, a pretty girl— 
have acquired a new imp<»tance. 
This is why more and more people 
flock to Italy every year. 

In a minor way, Italy has become 
once again a teacher ol nations. 


DoM Talk 

**I Hora you won’t mind,” a righed to her ”hut I'm feeling 
a htde schizophrenic today.” 

' "Well,” replied th^ fiiendl, ’’that makes of us.” —M. l. P. 
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GRENFELL, Crusading 


Seventy-five years ago, a 
young Englishman set out 
on a journey that led him 
to a lifetime's unsparing 
service to humanity 


WUfred Grenfell aboard his 
hospital ship in Labrador 



N ' OT long ago at Northwest 
River, on Canada's rugged 
Labrador coast, an urgent radio 
message crackled in from a remote 
northern outpost: a pregnant Eski¬ 
mo girl was bleeding internally, her 
life ebbing away. Within minutes, 
a red flying-boat took off on a race 
against death. 

For two hours, while the pilot 
struggled against strong Arctic 
headwinds, the young English nurse 
beside him stared down at the bleak, 
brooding wilderness that early ex¬ 
plorers damned as “the land God 
gave to Cain.” Then the plane 
banked between jagged peaks, still 
snow-capped in summer, and came 
down on Kaipokok Bay. 

A Ashing boat brought the girl out 
from a huddle of huts. Pale and 
writhing with pain, she was lifted 
into the aircraft, which quickly took 
off again. After giving her a seda¬ 
tive, the nurse radioed Northwest 
River and described the girl’s plight 
to a Canadian doctor. 

“We’ll be ready,” he replied. An 
hour and a half later-just in time-^ 
the patient was wheeled into the 
operating room of a Grenfdl Mis¬ 
sion hospital, where blood transfu¬ 
sions and surgery saved her life. 

For thousands of others in Labira- 
dor and northcra NewAnmcIlan^ 
the world-famous Grenfell Mission 


Doctor of Labrador 


has been the difference between life 
and death—^and a lasting monument 
to the legendary Labrador doctor, 
Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. 

It is now 75 years since Grenfell 
sailed from England to Labrador, as 
medical missionary to the New- 
foundlanders who fished there in 
summer. He didn’t intend to stay 
long. But because hp found suen 
siclmess on “Starvation Coast”—a 
1,000-mile stretch of tundra, where 
5,000 Eskimoes, Red Indians and 
whites lived in bitter poverty—he 
devoted his life to its people. 

Slight and shaggy, with spark¬ 
ling eyes and a face that grew 
lined and leathery from exposure, 
he spent 42 years making rounds by 
dog-sled, ship and snowshoe. From 
the Straits of Belle Isle to frozen 
Cape Chidley, Grenfell went 
wherever he was needed, treating 
the sitk in turf-covered hovels, skin 
tents and igloos, operating in lan- 
tem-lit cabins. He earned renown as 
' “the Good Samaritan of Labrador” 
and founded the Mission—which 
' now has 4 hospitals, 14 nursing 
stations and' a staff of 400 to carry 
on his tradition of service. 

- Few people anywhere have done 
more to illuminate the meaninjg (£ 

‘ brotherly love. Bom in Ches&e» 
j^^ano, the" son ot an Andean 
, clergyman, Wilfred Grenfell was 


Br David MacDonald 
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educated at Marlborough and Ox¬ 
ford, and entered the London Hos¬ 
pital medical school when he was i8. 
After qualifying, he joined the 
Royal National Mission to Deep- 
Sea Fishermen. For five years he 
ministered to fishing fleets from 
Iceland to the Bay of Biscay. 

New Venture. In 1892, aged 27, 
he crossed the Atlantic in the 
hospital ship Albert to look into con¬ 
ditions among some 25,000 men, 
women and children who sailed to 
Labrador each spring in a thousand 
Newfoundland fishing schooners. 
On his first day there, Albert eased 
through a maze of icebergs into 
Domino Run. As ships ran up 
welcome flags, hardy skippers 
rowed over to greet Grenfell, whose 
Oxford accent and striped blazer 
seemed wildly out of place. 

That night he was called ashore 
to a dank shanty where a man lay 
dying of pneumonia and tubercu¬ 
losis while his wife and six ragged 
children looked on helplessly. “I 
could only pray for him,” Grenfell 
said later, *‘when what he needed 
was a hospital and a trained nurse.” 

Within two months he learned the 
harsh facts of life and death among 
Labrador’s permanent inhabitants; 
the Red Indians, the Eskimoes of 
the north and the wretched white 
“Liveyeres” (from “live here”) who 
had clung to the coast for a century. 

In a land with little food but fish 
and berries, scurvy and rickets were 
rife. Tuberculosis killed one adult in 
three; one child in three died before 
68 
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its first birthday. And for a popula¬ 
tion that increased to 30,000 in sum¬ 
mer, there wasn’t a single doctor. 
Before leaving that autumn Grenfell 
stopped again at Domino Run. The 
man he’d visited there was dead, 
his family destitute. He gave them 
food, doming and a promise: “I’ll 
be back.” 

In St. John’s, the capital of New¬ 
foundland, Grenfell roused local 
people with harrowing tales: of a 
crippled child whose only dress was 
her father’s cut-down trouser leg; of 
a Liveyere who had killed his mree 
youngest children and himself so 
that his wife and two eldest might 
have food enough to survive until 
spring. He told them he wanted to 
open two cottage hospitals on Star¬ 
vation Coast. They donated the 
buildings, and a winter of lecturing 
in England brought gifts of medi¬ 
cal supplies, clothing and money. 

When he returned in 1893, he had 
two other doctors and two nurses 
with him. They opened a 16-bed 
summer hospital at Batde Harbour, 
and another hospital 200 miles up 
the coast. Then Grenfell sailed to the 
far north, where no doctor had gone 
before. 

Everywhere he met age-old super¬ 
stitions. Fishermen concocted weird 
potions by boiling wood shavings, 
and women tried to cure children’s 
eye diseases by blowing sugar 
into them. Gradually they came to 
accept Grenfell’s strange 
For he seeme^l like a miracle 
worker: simple cataract operations 
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made the blind see again; after ten 
minutes of surgery on an ingrown 
toenail the lame could walk erect. 
He delivered babies, pulled out 
teeth, broke and re-set crooked legs, 
treated everything from chickenpox 
to cancer. 

In 1899, after winter closed his 
two Labrador hospitals, Grenfell 
crossed over to St. Anthony in 
northern Newfoundland. Isolated, 
beset by hunger and disease, it was 
Labrador all over again. There, at 
his urging, villagers cut down trees 
and built a roomy hospital that be¬ 
came his Mission’s headquarters. . 

Fighting Want. Grenfell couldn’t 
conBne himself to medicine and 
religion. “How can one preach the 
gospel of love to hungry people by 
sermons?’’ he asked.The chief cause 
of sickness in Labrador was malnu¬ 
trition, induced by the poverty of 
the land, worsened by the fact that 
fishermen and trappers seldom 
earned cash. Instead, local traders 
gave them credit, only to claim their 
catches later at cut rates. 

To fight such feudal exploitation, 
Grenfell rounded up furs, sold them 
on the outside market—at three 
times the Labrador rate—and re¬ 
turned every penny to the trappers. 
In Red Bay, he helped 17 fishermen 
to start a coKjperativc store. Thev 
bought their first su|mlit!s witn 
money that Gr^fell lent them, 
shipped their catch to market in a 
schooner he provided. Before long, 
Red Bay was deht-free. In !ul, 
Grenfell launched ten such stores. 


Another • reason for Labrador's 
poverty, Grenfell felt, was ignor¬ 
ance. The few schools were all strict¬ 
ly sectarian. While some settlements 
had none, others had four—Catho¬ 
lic, Methodist, Anglican and Sal¬ 
vation Army—competing against 
each other. Unable to convince mis¬ 
sionaries that they should unite their 
energies, he recruited teachers from 
the United States and started his 
own schools, open to all. 

He brought five orphans back 
from northern Labrador and found 
an anonymous donor to build a 
children’s home—the first of four— 
at St. Anthony. He started “cottage 
industries”—^mainly hand-crafts— 
so that Labrador would not be en¬ 
tirely dependent on fish and furs. 
Women sent him silk stockings and 
old dresses to be turned into cloth 
rugs—and money. He set up a dozen 
centres to distribute cast-off cloth¬ 
ing, and opened two more hospitals. 

To support his work, admirers in 
Britain, the United States and 
Canada formed the International 
Grenfell Association in 1912. Their 
best fund-raiser was Grenfell him¬ 
self, whose speaking tours attracted 
huge crowds. 

Dr. Grenfell explained his dedi¬ 
cation simply: “I’ve always be¬ 
lieved that the Good Samaritan went 
across the road to the wounded man 
just b^ause he minted to.” Many 
others followed his lead. Grenfell 
nurses often stayed ahme on the 
coast for months, coping with prob¬ 
lems that would have daunted many 
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a dcxrtor. Once a delirious Liveycrc 
fisherman ripped his stomach open 
with a knife. With a priest serving 
as anaesthetist and directions wired 
from the nearest doctor—Mission 
posts were linked by telegraph—a 
Grenfell nurse performed a complex 
operation and saved his life. 

The regular Mission staff were 
helped by hundreds of volunteers. 
They rolled bandages^ taught 
lessons, crewed hospital ships, and 
did dozens of menial chores. 

Most heartening of all, the Mis¬ 
sion generated self-help. Because of 
the schools Grenfell opened, and a 
special education fund his wife set 
up, the children of illiterate fisher¬ 
men and trappers found wider 
horizons. Many studied abroad on 
Grenfell scholarships, then came 
back as teachers, nurses, ministers— 
leaders among their own people. 

In fact, when the Mission put up a 
new 8o-bed hospital at St. Anthony 
in 1927, the project was directed by 
one of Grenfeirs first Labrador or¬ 
phans, who had studied engineering 
in New York. Built of reinforced 
concrete, the hospital was as up-to- 
date as any in North America. For 
Grenfell, remembering when there 
weren’t a dozen botdes of iodine on 
the entire coast, its opening day was 
the proudest of his life. 

A highlight of that day was a 
surprise announcement from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace: King George V 


was to knight the doctor. “I only 
pray,” he said, ‘‘that this tag to my 
name won’t be a barrier between me 
and my friends on the coast.” It 
never was. Labrador people wor¬ 
shipped him. 

Despite illness, Grenfell went on 
making speeches and writing books 
—^morc than 20' in all—to raise 
money for his. Mission. In 1937, at 
72, he had to retire as its superin¬ 
tendent. 

The next year his wife died, and 
Grenfell made his last trip to St. 
Anthony, to bury her ashes. Though 
the occasion was solemn, hundreds 
cheered when ‘‘the doctor” stepped 
ashore. In command of a hospital 
ship once more, he crossed over to 
Labrador to make his final rounds. 
There he found more than 20 doc¬ 
tors and nurses carrying on his 
work. The scourges of the coast— 
tuberculosis, infant mortality, mal¬ 
nutrition—^were sharply rrauced. 
Now the sick had proper care, there 
were homes for the homeless and 
help for the crippled and the blind. 

A year later, at his home by Lake 
Champlain, he lay down for a nap 
before supper one night and never 
woke. He died wearing the same 
old Oxford blazer he’d worn at 
Domino Run in 1^2, on his first 
day in Labrador. In that cold land, 
Grenfell had given the world a 
warm, unforgettable csample oi 
Christian love. 


The word you don't say is your slave. The word y<m do say is your 
master. 
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Before going overseas as a Wren in 
1943, 1 was instructed to have all my 
luggage well tied with rope for safety 
in the ship’s hold. On a last minute 
shopping spree, not knowing my way 
around London too well, I'Stopped a 
young policeman and asked where I 
could buy notepaper and some rope. 

Starded, he caught me by the arm 
and pulled me into a doorway. Look¬ 
ing straight into my eyes he said im¬ 
ploringly, “Don’t <10 it, dear. Please, 
don’t do it. Things can’t be that bad." 

—Mrs. Mary Bates 

The FAMiLY-housing area at my air 
force base was to be inspected. The 
orders were explicit: “Trim that 
hedge, mow those lawns, assume that 
home-owner attitude!’’ 

^ The following morning I was 
amused to see .that one of my neigh¬ 
bours had posted in front of his 
government quarters a sign reading: 
“For Sale.’’ —Mary Sparks 

While stationed in Germany, three 
friends and 1 liked to spend off-duty 
hours in a village ten kilometres away. 
Frank, whose car we used, eventually 
complained that driving over the same 
route so often bored him, but dkere was 
na oth6r road. His com^ints grew so. 
disagreeable that it was almost more 
fuii .to s% m barracks smd pbUsh our 


boots. One night, after not making the 
trip for two weeks, Frank came run¬ 
ning in yelling, “I’ve found a new 
way!’’ 

We all dashed out and got into his 
car. Frank started the engine, put it 
in reverse and backed the entire ten 
kilometres into town. — d. c. d. 


During the First World War, the 
food in the trenches was often uneat¬ 
able and, although it was scarcely the 
regimental cook’s fault, we used to 
complain bitterly about his efforts. 
One day, to make our dislike plain, 
we hiled his boots with pig-swill. 
News of the prank spread, and the 
whole mess awaited his expected out¬ 
burst. But none came. 

The next day, unable to control our 
curiosity, a group of us asked him 



whether he had discovered who put 
the pig-swill in his boots. 

“No,” said the cook nonchalantly, 
“but I know who ate it.” —g. SstBY 

We had been in naval basic training 
camp for four days when we got our 
first mail from home. One boy re¬ 
ceived the fc^wiog letter from his 
father: “CongratulationsI For the 
fost time in the kst ten year% we know 
eijactly where you are.V —wf. 
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One evening we were visited by an 
air force couple and their lively two- 
year-old son. As the little boy darted 
in the direction of our children’s room, 
his mother turned to her husband and 
said, "Well, there he goes on another 
search-and>dcstroy mission." 

—David Hudson 

The name of a young medical order¬ 
ly—renowned for his eay night life— 
often cropped up in the ward where 
I was convalescing. I discounted the 
stories a bit until my first meeting 
with him. Hurrying up to my bed, he 
stuck a thermometer in my mouth and 
glanced quickly at his watch. "Wake 
me up in three minutes," he ordered 
briskly. Flopping down on the empty 
bed beside mine, he was snoring peace¬ 
fully in 20 seconds flat. —Joseph Emmons 

About to be released from active 
duty, a soldier was being given the 
usual rc-enlistmcnt talk by his ser¬ 
geant. After listing the many advan¬ 
tages of remaining in the army and 
the disadvantages of becoming a civil¬ 
ian, the sergeant wound up with, "It’s 
not all a bed of roses out there, you 
know. You might end up digging 
ditches.” 

"Perhaps you’re right, sarge,” said 
the prospective civilian. “I might end 
up digging ditches. But," he added, 
"at least I won’t have to sleep in 
them!” -j. P. d. 

In the interests of secrecy, a flotilla 
was sent to sea during the last war 
with destination to be transmitted later 
from the flagship. A big storm scat¬ 
tered the vessels, and morning found a 
Landing Ship (Tank) alone, with 
nothing but water to be seen. Finally, 


a warship was sighted, and the LST 
steamed frantically towards it, signal¬ 
ling: "Where am I.?” There was a 
pause, then the warship signalled 
back: "Where arc you goingr ” The 
LST answered: "I don’t know.” There 
was a longer pause. Then back came 
the reply: "If you don’t know where 
you’re going, you don’t need to know 
where you arc!” * — H. L. s. 

When our son was doing army basic 
training, we visited his camp. As we 
passed the kitchens, 1 asked him if 
they had electric dishwashers. "Of 
course," he replied. "We just take a 
new recruit and plug him in.” —f. p. 

A YOUNG parachute officer was home 
on leave for the first time since his 
honeymoon. In the middle of the 
night, his bride woke up to find herself 
without any bedclothes. Then, sudden¬ 
ly, she was pushed out of bed with such 
force that she crashed against the wall. 
Annoyed and bruised, she shook her 
husband awake and demanded the 
reason. 

"You wouldn’t jump, so I had to 
push you," mumbled the tnidegroom, 
and calmly went back to sleep. 

—O. B. A. 

While the army top brass were 
covering the summer manoeuvres of 
our local reserve unit, we received de¬ 
luxe treatment. The cooks puttfld 
themselves for lunch widi steak and alt 
the trimmings. 

Since publicity releases were .being 
prepared, a picture was taken of 
group eating. As the aamera elicke|> 
an authoritative voice ^ed out 
fly, "All right! They h$tve die 
Himd in your stei^F^ > Mnw 



The Island that Borrows 


Children 

By John Skow 


fVith its very existence 
at stakej this tiny 
fishing community used 
ingenuity—and an 
open heart—to gain 


I N Frenchboro, the people watch 
the sea; they are islanders and 
lobstermen, and until recently 
there was not much else to talk 
about with non-islanders, once the 
conversation got beyond the high 
price of lobsters. 

Frenchboro has only 25 houses, 
and is the only town on Long Island, 
a small strip of land lyingabout eight 
miles off the coast of Maine. The 
town has no doctor, lawyer, resident 
clergyman, restaurant, shop, bar, 
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cinema or bowling alley. On the 
other hand) it also lacks crime, 
juvenile delinquency, public drunk¬ 
enness and mental illness. Nor is 
there any poverty severe enough to 
require public assistance; lobster- 
men make a good living. 

But there is more to be said for 
Frcnchboro. Set splendidly among 
other islands, Long Island has deer, 
beaver, pheasant and wild orchids in 
its pine woods. The rocky coastline 
opens to a sheltered harbour round 
which the town curls in a likeable 
way. Houses are small and simple— 
built years ago by the lobstermen 
themselves—but the weathered jet¬ 
ties that stand long-legged at low 
tide are large, with an untidiness 
that pleases the eye. 

The island imposes few obvious 
hardships; its weather is milder than 
that of the mainland, and even the 
settlement’s isolation is deceptive. 
Television and radio bring in main¬ 
land news. A ferry operates twice a 
week, and someone’s lobster boat is 
always heading for shore on the days 
the ferry misses. 

The islanders are sober and 
shrewd, and appreciate what they 
have. Yet, in the history of Frcnch¬ 
boro, there is a disturbing set of 
figures. In 1900 the population was 
174. In 1932 it was 117, and by 1956, 
67. A few years later the num^r 
had dropped to 55. It was the young 
people who were leaving. But why.? 
Not because of money; there are 
professional men earning less than 
a Frenchboro lobsterman. 


The main reason seems to have 
been that the island totally lacked 
the bustle of modem American civil¬ 
ization. A man living in Frcnchboro 
had to be willing to sit at home after 
work and do nothing. Elsewhere, 
something was always happening— 
a football match, a charity fund¬ 
raising drive, a car crash. Nothing 
ever happened in Frenchboro. 

So the town’s houses sagged 
empty. The once-a-day ferry service 
was reduced to two trips a week. 
When the last shopkeeper died a 
few years ago, no one bothered to 
re-open his business. The town was 
running down, and no one could re¬ 
member how to wind it up again. 

Then in 1964, the people of 
Frenchboro—most of them oy this 
time middle-aged or older—were 
shaken awake: there were only two 
children left in the island’s one- 
room school. The state authorities, 
who were paying about half of the 
school’s running costs, announced 
that they would withdraw the 
subsidy. 

What happened then showed that 
although Frenchboro was too small 
to be a healthy town, it was still an 
enormously strong community. The 
choices were difficult. If the school 
were closed, Frenchboro would lose 
the David Lunt family. Young 
Davey, a lively, fair-haired six-year- 
old who even then could do^ a 
40-fbot lobster boa^ and his four- 
year-old brother li^nny^ were too 
small to be sent top^rt^g sehoplf 
The Lunts would .have. ^ move to 
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THE ISLAND THAT BORROWS CHILDREN 


the mainland. But to keep the school 
open meant doubling the school 
taxes paid by the islanders. 

There was never any real question 
of closing the school, and it was not 
just a matter of losing the Lunts, al¬ 
though no one wanted that. There 
was something more disturbing, un¬ 
spoken, in everyone’s mind. “We 
thought a town should have a 
school,’’ said Bennie Davis, a local 
official, meaning: “We thought 
there should be a town.’’ And so for 
more than a year the lobstermen 
paid the whole cost of educating the 
two small Lunt boys. 

Who first had the idea of trying to 
save the Frenchboro school, no one 
can say. The idea was simply that if 
the school needed children, tne town 
should find some. There was no 
time to grow them, so they had to be 
ready-made. Who had school-age 
chilaren in quantity.? The state of 
Maine. So the townspeople asked 
the Department of Health and Wel¬ 
fare for enough orphaned, neglected 
or delinquent children to fill their 
school. 

From the state’s point of view, 
Frcnchboro’s isolation made the re¬ 
quest seem preposterous. The child- 
welfare supervisor for the district, a 
young man named Charles King, 
react^ violendy against the idea. 
But after three separate delegations 
of islanders had made the same 
revest. King said he would come. 

During his first visit to the idand) 
Kin^ saw ^t Frenchboro was not 
the inacces^l^ hiral slum he had 


expected. Social workers could 
travel to the island on lobster boats, 
and for medical emergencies there 
was a helicopter at a near-by Coast- 
Guard station. 

After talking with the islanders, 
he wrote: “I had the distinct im¬ 
pression that, while the school 
money problem may be real, there is 
also a need to have children around. 
These children will quickly come to 
belong to the island.*’ 

Within a few months, French¬ 
boro had two new residents, a pair 
of skinny, scared sisters, aged nine 
and eleven. That was in August 
1965. A four-year-old and a thirtcen- 
ycar-old boy arrived during the 
autumn, and that winter eight 
brothers and sisters followed them. 
Suddenly the island and the one- 
room school were ratding with 
children. 

The eight brothers and sisters. 
King told me, had been living on 
nothing but potatoes when the state 
took them into care. “They were 
staying with their mother and out- 
of-work stepfather in a shack heated 
by a wood stove, and when we came 
to get them they were peeling bits 
of timber off the walls to fuel the 
stove. They all had lice.” 

Anthonv, the four-year-old boy 
who haa come ta Frenchboro 
earlier, was “a pathetic youngster 
who had not learned to talk, who 
did not know how to play, who was 
not toil^tramjed and who spent 
most of his time staring at nothing.” 

“Have a look at Anthony when 
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you get to the island,” said King. 
‘‘He’s changed.” 

Once on Frenchboro, I spent the 
night with Bennie Davis who, out of 
general friendliness, has appointed 
himself the island’s unpaid hotel- 
keeper. We talked about lobstcring 
during breakfast, and then I left for 
the school. It was a blustery win¬ 
ter day; through the schoolroom 
windows surf could be seen smash¬ 
ing at the harbour mouth. The 
warmth of the big, worn room felt 
good. Sixty years of paste, paper 
and damp corduroy had given the 
place a smell that bit sharply at the 
memory. 

Teacner Jim Trux, an unBustered 
26-year-old, had II of his 13 pupils 
laboriously working away at arith¬ 
metic when I arrived. Two five- 
year-old boys, one of them the sad 
little Anthony, jumped up and 
down in front of Trux’s desk burst¬ 
ing with knowledge. “Now, you 
know this letter,” Trux would say, 
pointing to a big capital letter in a 
reading book, and the little boys 
would yell, “Bee, bee, bee,” and 
Trux would go on to the next letter. 

A nine-year-old boy named Tim¬ 
othy got out of his seat and flopped 
his exercise book on to the desk of a 
13-year-oId girl named Phoebe; she 
patiently dia an arithmetic problem 
for him, and then watched as he did 
one of his own. Trux sent the two 
five-year-olds to play in the kinder¬ 
garten corner and, suicc tl|e weather 
was cold and cloudy, he began to 
talk to the older children about 


snow. Who remembered snow.^ 
Fine, Robert, stand up here in front 
and tell us all about it. 

Robert stood, put his hands be¬ 
hind his back, and told it all in a 
rush. Other children took his place; 
snow memories were a big success. 
But now Trux asked about Christ¬ 
mas; what was it like on’ the first 
Christmas you remember? Davey 
Lunt had a lot to say, but no one 
else talked much. For several of the 
children in the room, Christmas 
meant eating potatoes and strug¬ 
gling to keep warm. 

Foster parents get 55 dollars (Rs. 
412) a month for each child they 
board. “Of course it costs more,” 
said Mrs. Sanford Lunt, who has 
two foster children, the boy Anthony 
and a seven-year-old named Kevin. 
“But the island has come back to 
life since the children arrived.” 

Anthony ran into the room where 
we were talking, grabbed Mrs. Lunt 
round the knees, then ran out again. 
“The boys had to call us something, 
and wc suggested Grandma and 
Grandpa. They called us that for a 
while, and then Kevin began saying 
Mum and Dad. Now they both do.” 

Anthony’s only remaining prob¬ 
lem was that he was afraid the social 
workers would take him away from 
the Lunts. 

Nearly everything that happens in 
Frenchboro can be seen or guessed 
by looking out of a wintlow,^ Now, 
what catches the e^ it) a town that 
had grown almost sdll is the eon< 
stant movement of childjteii* Li^e 
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girls skip about on their way home 
from school; boys of nine and ten 
hunch up their shoulders and prac¬ 
tise walking tall on their way down 
to the lobster dock. 

Adults move about less; they have 
lost their love of it. But in French- 
boro they send their children on 
errands and then stand at their 
windows for the fun of watching 
them go. 

Not all Frenchboro’s problems arc 
solved—^the town’s adult popula¬ 
tion is still desperately low—^but by 
any standard the islanders’ experi¬ 
ment has been an amazing success. 


The school has all the children it 
needs, and they all seem certain to 
stay on the island until they are old 
enough to leave for boarding school 
on the mainland; even then they 
may return to their foster parents 
during the holidays. 

As far as Charles King and the 
welfare department are concerned, 
the only thing sef iously wrong with 
the indestructible litde island com¬ 
munity is that only one exists. The 
state welfare people have spent a 
good deal of time trying to discover 
another Frenchboro somewhere, but 
there isn’t one to be found. 


Foreign Affairs 

Sand skiing is an up-and-coming sport in Peru, a country in which 
snow skiing is almost unknown, despite the towering snow-capped Andes. 
On skis imported from Germany, Peruvian enthusiasts ski the sand dunes 
which stretch for 1,400 miles along their coast. —h. f. h. 

Norwegian law provides for a month’s holiday for housewives. Govern¬ 
ment funds are earmarked for camps to help those who otherwise cotild 
not afford a holiday. —ts. 

When Bulova Watch Company was introducing its Accutron electronic 
timepiece in the Far East, it tried to buy radio a(wertising ume in Singa¬ 
pore for its l^-U-LrO-V-A time-signal announcements—but to no avail. It 
seems that it takes eight seconds to tell what time it is in English; 35 sec¬ 
onds in Mandarin Chinese and a full minute in Malayan—the three 
languages in use there. Nobody was interested in selling adverdsing dme 
recited in all three tonnes. What’s more, since Accutron features accu¬ 
racy, it would hardly do to announce the time and then for it to be a 
minute and 33 seconds out by the time the last announcement was finished. 

—J. K. 
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A MEDEO Modigliani was obses- 

uL sed with the determination 
X JL to live out his brief span in 
excitement, adventure and impas¬ 
sioned work at his art. He had 
the temperament of a poet who 
expressed himself, not in rhyme, but 
in pencil and brush. People never 
forgot his aristocratic bearing, his 
handsome classical features, his 
diabolical pride. Artist Jacques Lip 
chitz recalls that when he first met 
him Modigliani was chanting stan¬ 
zas from Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Other writers have also nientioned 
this habit of the painter who, to the 
end of his days, exhibited a passion¬ 
ate love for the poetry which his 
immortal countryman wrote six 
centuries ago. 

Modigliani was bom in Leghorn 
in 1884. His early influences, there¬ 
fore, were Italian, and having 
developed an instinct for art, he had 
the works of the Renaissance 
masters available for inspiration and 
study. His first lessons in painting 
came at the age of 14, when he was 
already suffering from the pul¬ 
monary disease which ultimately 
killed him. Soon after the turn of 
the century he was sent to southern 
Italy to convalesce. Somewhat 
strengthened by the salubrious cli¬ 
mate, he then travelled north to visit 
Rome, Florence and Venice, where 
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Portrait of 
a Bohemian 

By Herman Wechsler 

Modigliani's paintings—and his 
dissolute life—shattered the 
conventions of 50 years ago. 
Yet today he is seen as one of 
the leaders of modern art 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOHEMIAN 


he saw some o£ the greatest Italian 
masterpieces o£ all time and perhaps 
developed that love of arawing 
which stayed with him to the end. 

In 1906 Modigliani went to Paris, 
where there were many influences 
at work to affect an enthusiastic 
youth of 22 . He saw the art of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, who favoured 
sensitive line and the swift economy 


of caricature. The tradition of Im¬ 
pressionism was still in the air, and 
tor a time Modigliani was influ¬ 
enced by Cezanne. But the influen¬ 
ces which really shaped him were 
the sculptured works of Constantin 
Brancusi and the carvings from 
Africa which were appearing in the 
Paris art world. He turned to sculp¬ 
ture for a while, and the inspiration 
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he got from aboriginal masks is. angrily took back the sketch and 
evident in many of his portraits. scrawled his name across it in huge 

In 1909 Modigliani began to live letters, 
in the way which helped make him On another occasion he offered 
a legend in Montmartre and later a group of his drawings to a dealer, 
in Montparnasse. Tuberculosis was who, not satisfied with the low price 
now well advanced and was rava- quoted by the artist, continued to 
ging his body. He drank unlimited plead for a further reduction. At 
quantities of alcohol and experi- this, Modigliani presented the entire 
mented with a variety of drugs, lot to him at no charge. However, 
including hashish. Nearly 
always penniless, he slept ^ 
wherever he could find i 
shelter—in a friend’s bed Q 
or on the floor, sometimes 
in the streets. He lived and 
worked in the cafes. His 
destitution and need for 
food compelled him to sell 
his work for ridiculously 
small sums of money, or 
to exchange a painting for 
something to eat. 

With the grand gesture 
of a millionaire he would 
hand out drawings as 
though they were bank¬ 
notes in payment for a 
glass of whisky which 
someone offered him. Al¬ 
ways proud, he wanted 
no charity. One day in a 
caf^, he made a rapid 
sketch of an American 
tourist. This he graciously 
offered to the young 
woman who had served 
as the model. When she 
insisted diat he add his ManitdCoupk 
signature to make it of 
greater value, Modigliani 
86 
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PORTRAIT OP A BOHEMIAN 


^ he first pierced a hole through the 
bundle of pictures, quickly ran a 
string through the opening, walked 
to the back of the shop and hung 
them on a nail in the lavatory. 

Modigliani began to gain general 
recognition as an artist when he 
exhibited at the Salon des Indi- 
pendants in 1910, and again in 1912. 
But long before this, the Bohemians 
of Paris had taken him to their 
bosom, and he was widely known 
and loved both as an artist and a 
man. 

One of the most important events 
in his life was his meeting in 1916 
with the Polish dealer and poet Leo¬ 
pold Zborowski, who became his 
constant companion;Modigliani has 
left us numerous jportraits of him 
and his family. Zborowski helped 
to sell Modigliani’s pictures at fairly 
respectable prices, and in 1917 or¬ 
ganized his first one-man exhibition 
at the Berthe Weill Gallery. 

In all that is written about Modi 
(as his friends called him) we find 
references to his inordinate love for 
'women. His affairs were many, 
and he has left portraits of most of 
.his mistresses-—Beatrice Hastings, 
diverse unnamed girls and finally 
Jeanne Hebuteme, who bore him a 
daughter. Many of these women 
posed for him in the nude, and he 
represented them with a candour 
. and frankness so shocking to the 


authorities that his exhibition at the 
Weill Gallery was closed by the 
police. 

No doubt Modigliani thought in 
terms of the painter’s problems, 
designing and colouring the elon¬ 
gated bodies to proouce linear 
rhythms and harmonies of subtle 
hue. But those who came to view 
his work saw things rather different¬ 
ly. This kept many of his pictures 
out of museums for a time. 

His portraits were generally re¬ 
ceived with no greater enthusiasm. 
When in 1922, after his death, an 
exhibition was arranged at the 
Twelfth Venice Biennial, an “emi¬ 
nent” critic described the canvases 
as “twelve ugly unformed heads 
that a child of five might have 
drawn.” 

It was the painter Moise Kisling 
who brought word to Montparnasse 
that Modi had died suddenly. He 
had been in hospital only two days. 
Jeanne Hebuteme threw herself on 
his dead body, covered him with 
kisses and returned to her father’s 
house to leap to her death from a 
high window. On the day of Modi¬ 
gliani’s funeral, Montparnasse was 
empty of artists—they were follow¬ 
ing his hearse across Paris to see him 
laid to rest. 

This was in January 1920, and 
Modigliani had not Uvea out his 
thirty-sixth year. 
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r ire on 
the Hangar 
Deck!” 

By Don Moser 


At battle stations off North 
Vietnam last October, the 
42jOOO~ton U.S, aircraft carrier 
^^Oriskany*^ was put in deadly 
danger when a magnesium flare 
exploded on her hangar deck. The 
fire spread rapidly—and in its 
path lay rockets and bombs of all 
sizes. Amid choking clouds of 
poisonous white smoke, brave 
crewmen reached the bombs and 
heaved them over the side. But, in 
less than three hours, 44 men 
died. Those who survived had 
harrowing tales to tell of 
endurance, luck and heroism 


D eep down inside Oriskany 
there is a compartment 
called Damage Control Cen¬ 
tral. Here are scores^ of small amber 
lights, each connected to a heat 
sensor somewhere in the ship. At 
7.21 this Wednesday morning, Octo¬ 
ber 26, the light blinks on beneath a 
label reading: A107M. The sailor 
on duty immediately telephones the 
bridge. ‘‘1 have a Hre alarm for 
Alpha 107 Mite.” 

On the bridge the bosun’s mate 
clangs Oriskany’s fire bell, and his 
voice rings out from lou^peakers 
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throughout the ship: “Fire! Fire! 
This is no drill! This is no drill! ” It 
is immediately clear that this one 
will be bad. “Alpha” means the for¬ 
ward part of the ship; “107” indi¬ 
cates the starboard side of the hangar 
deck, beneath the great flight deck; 
“Mike” means magazine. 

Grey-haired Lieutei.ant Bob Wil¬ 
liamson, ship fire marshal, sprints 
to Alpha 107. In Hangar Bay i, he 
soon sees how bad the problem is. 
Somehow a magnesium parachute 
flare has gone off in the^forward 
flare locker, where several hundred 


other flares arc ranged in racks. Al¬ 
ready the firc—some 5,400 degrees 
F.—has burnt through a steel bulk¬ 
head and out to where the aircraft 
are parked. Men on the hangar deck 
have got out a pair of hoses, ahd 
Williamson guides them forward 
to the flame. Water will not put out 
the burning magnesium—virtually 
nothing will—but he must try to 
stop anything else catching fire. 

A huge fireball—a mass of burn¬ 
ing gases—explodes from the locker 
as most of the flares ignite. The fire¬ 
ball races down the long hangar bay 
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at ceiling height. Williamson and 
his men are knocked flat but, aston¬ 
ishingly, not hurt. Williamson picks 
himself up and moves forward 
again with the hoses. As more flares 
explode, great balloons of fire burst 
from the flare locker and bits of 
white-hot magnesium rain down on 
him, setting his hair alight. Aircraft 
begin to burn. The fire is barely 
five minutes old. 

Smoke from the burning magne¬ 
sium, sucked through the ship by 
the ventilating system, strikes men 
blind, chokes tnem, leaves them 
groping helplessly. Some suffocate 
witnin feet of hatches leading to 
safety. Fireballs shoot down passage¬ 
ways; men caught in them die in¬ 
stantly, their lungs burnt out. 

Five minutes after the outbreak, 
a group of men gathers in the chok¬ 
ing passages on me second deck just 
bcTow Alpha 107 Mike. Among 
them are Bosun's Mates David Cox 
and Jerry Robinson. Cox finds an 
OBA (oxygen-breathing apparatus) 
locker, and begins to show people 
how to use the masks. 

A few yards down the passage¬ 
way, Cox climbs a ladder, opens a 
hatch leading to the hangar deck 
and sees a fireball go booming past 
over his head. He tells Commander 
Swanson, the senior officer in the 
group, “The only place we can go 
is down.” 

From the passageway there is a 
hatch leading into what crewmen 
call a “void,” a cramped rectangular 
space that drops straight down nom 


the second deck to the seventh. A 
ladder runs down one side, and 
small platforms jut out at each deck 
level from storerooms used for oc¬ 
casional supplies. For Swanson it is 
a nasty decision. If the ship is in 
danger of sinking, trapping his men 
at the bottom of a blind shaft will be 
disastrous. But'if they stay where 
they are, they will soon be asphyxi¬ 
ated. Swanson gives the order to go 
into the void and seal the hatch 
behind them. 

Cox and Robinson find a heavy 
wrench, and begin systematically 
knocking the padlocks off the store¬ 
room doors to make the extra air 
inside them available. It takes an 
hour. Then the lights go out. 

Deep in Elevator Pumproom No. 
I —about as far down as a man can 
get at that point—19-year-old Fire¬ 
man Claude Harper nas heard the 
emergency call to stations. But this 
is his station, so he makes no 
attempt to leave—-not even when 
thick smoke begins blowing in 
through the air vents. Each lungful 
is like a breath of acid. He grabs 
handfuls of rags and stuffs them 
into the vents, but the draught 
simply blasts them back if| his face. 

For an hour and tjcn minutes he 
prevents himself from suffocating 
by soaking rags in water and cover¬ 
ing his &e with them; but the 
smoke gets worse and worse. He 
picks up a phone finally reaches 
his sup^or. Machinist's Mate J. 
Tupper. **Get me an OBA dbwh 
here,” Harper says. ItTiefl hb lies Bar 
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'•FIRE ON THE HANGAR DECK!" 



Flight deck Hangar Ba y 1 ^ 



Damage Control Central 


The “void” Forward flare locker 
^umproom No. 1 




with a wet rag over his face. A min¬ 
ute later, his lights go out,* too. 

Up on the hangar deck, two heli¬ 
copters and four fuelled, combat- 
ready Skyhawks are on Ere. Bob 
Williamson is everywhere at once, 
using his hoses where they will do 
most good. A tanker plane loaded 
with aviation fuel is parked near the 
Ere; 500 gallons of liquid oxygen 
are in the Ere area; bombs are 
everywhere. 

Crewmen swarm over the deck, 
pushing planes on to elevators to get 
them up out of the hangar. Two 
men pick up a 500-pound bomb, 
stagger to the side, toss it over and 
go back for another. A man stands 
calmly playing a hose on a 1,000- 
pounder so hot that it turns the 
water to steam. 

Down in Pumproom No. 1, 
Harper, choking and coughing 
worse than ever, gets Tupper on 
the phone again. **l don’t know 
what you ^ys are doing,” he 
shouts, *imt if youll just get me an 


OBA down here. I’ll be all right.” 
Tupper says he’s trying. 

Now Harper gets to his feet, wet 
rags across his face, and climbs up 
to the hatch, which has been bat¬ 
tened down as part of the emergency 
drill. He begins to undo the scuttle, 
the smaller opening in the middle 
of the hatch. When he forces it open, 
a solid waterfall cascades through. 
Holding his breath, the young sailor 
forces hb head, shoulders and chest 
through the scuttle, and thrusts his 
arm up: all he feels is more water, 
as high as he can reach. Carefully 
he backs down and closes the scutde. 
Now he knows what Tupper did 
not have the heart to tell him: tons 
of water from the Ere hoses Eve 
decks above have drained down 
and sealed him in. 

He lies there in die darkness and 
tries to keep his mind busy. But after 
a while he does not think anv more. 

Down in the void it has necome 
oppressively close, and Commander 
Swanson im the tin^y feeling 
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FIRE ON THE HANGAR DECK!" 


he knows comes from lack of 
oxygen. He’s got to get his men out. 
He grabs a half-unconscious lieuten¬ 
ant. “1 don’t think I can make it/’ 
the man gasps. “You’ve got to make 
itl” Swanson roars. Grabbing him 
with one big arm, Swanson leads 
him through the hatch, shouting at 
the others to follow. Choking, the 
two stumble through the smoke and 
dark until, at long last, they stagger 
out into fresh air. v 

Elated, Swanson turns round— 
to realize that there is ndsody be¬ 
hind him. So he grabs two stretcher- 
bearers and an OBA and gets back 
in again. He finds the men still 
in the void where they have re¬ 
treated after losing him, and organ¬ 
izes them quickly into a human 
chain. The smoke is even worse 
now. Holding up a lieutenant who 
is getting faint, helping the stretch- 
er-t^arers, Swanson finally reaches 
deck for the second time—only to 
find that, again, the other men have 
not followed. 

For the third time, Swanson goes 
back to form a human chain. At lo 
a.m. he once again staggers out into 
the light, loolu round and—^thank 
God—there they all are behind him. 

At 10.30 a.m. the fire is under 
control. 

Half an hour later, bomb-disposal 
man Davis runs into*Tutmer, who 
has been trying frandcaiw to get 
help for Harper, trappy for hours 


beneath the flooded compartments. 
Tupper has found some underwater 
breathing apparatus and now he, 
Davis and two others start going 
down. Carefully they work their 
way to the fifth level. In the vertical 
space above the hatch that leads to 
Harper, there are 12 feet of water. 
Davis climbs slowly down into the 
darkness. Bottom. He feels around 
carefully, finds the hatch, bangs on 
it. No answer. 

He starts unfastening the hatches, 
and air bubbles stream from the 
edges. At least there is air inside. Is 
the pumproom big enough to accept 
all the water above it without 
drowning the man ? But there is no 
real choice. If they do not try, 
Harper will certainly die of suffoca¬ 
tion. He may already be dead. 
Davis starts undoing the hatch. 

In a few moments, down in No. i 
Pumproom something penetrates 
the fog of Harper’s mind. A voice 
saying, “He’s alive, he’s alive!’’ and 
then a hand. 

After emergency repairs in the 
Philippines, Orisl{any made her 

S to San Francisco for full refur- 
ing. She was expected back in 
service within a few months. Mean¬ 
while, a naval board of inquiry 
sought to determine how the first 
magnesium flare had been ignited, 
but observers doubted whether the 
causes would ever be pinpointed. 


A w<»aN ntvtt admits she has lost an argument. She just thinks she 
has failed to make her position dear. -*o.f.c. 
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Soaring over a mighty Alpine valley, Austria’s 
new Europa Bridge pulses with life, stretching 
and shrinking tn sunshine and storm 


By Joseph Wechsberg 


A GREAT bridge has poetic 
beauty; it symbolizes man’s 
imagination, his courage, 
vision and sKill. Among the world’s 
most spectacular is the new Europa 
Bridge across the deep Sill Valley, 
a few miles south of Innsbruck 
in the Austrian Tirol. Daring, 


dramatic and elegant, it is also 
the highest pillar-supported brid^ 
ever built, rismg 624 feet above & 
abyss and blending beautifully into 
the Alpine landscape. 

The great European super-high¬ 
way network, of which this bridge 
is a part, will ultHhately lead from 
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THE BRIDGE THAT BREATHES 


the North Sea to the Mediterranean 
by way of Germany, Austria and the 
Brenner Pass into Italy. The Europa 
Bridge will then be a true symbol of 
the new Europe—a strategic link 
between north and south, an emo¬ 
tional link between Germans and 
Latins. 

Every year millions of sun wor¬ 
shippers desert the greyness of 
Britain, Scandinavia, Holland, Ger¬ 
many or Austria for the deep-blue 
skies of Italy. Many drive along the 
beautiful Brenner Road, built in the 
eighteenth century—84 curves lead¬ 
ing to the Brenner Pass. Fve driven 
this road many times in recent years, 
and watched the genesis of the great 
bridge—you couldn’t help it it you 
passed through the region. At night, 
powerful lights lit up the piers Tike 
beacons; in daytime, they stood like 
giant exclamation marks. 

There were souvenir stands and 
hawkers, and you could buy photo¬ 
graphs or look through a tele¬ 
scope at the figures moving on the 
narrow platforms of the piers. 
The workmen were extending the 
superstructure across the abyss, 
walking on narrow boards, perform¬ 
ing incredible acrobatics. 

1 remember a cold, gloomy winter 
day early in 1963. There were few 
cars on the icy road, and I was eager 
to get across the pass to the vine¬ 
yards, palm trees and the aromatic 
scent m apple blossom that fills the 
mild air in Merano, in the Alto 
Adige. But as 1 passed a spot with a 
fine view of the bridge, I stopped 


and got out. A cold- wind cut 
through my bones. I thought it must 
be much worse high on the narrow 
platforms. How did the men get up 
there? There was no scaffolding. 

I asked the man who sold 
souvenirs. 

“Very simple,” he said. “The 
piers are hollow. To get up, the 
workers have to climb 325 concrete 
steps, and mount 23 wooden ladders 
with another 245 steps. Takes about 
20 minutes, they say, and you need 
good lungs and a strong heart. And 
then they stay ten hours up there, on 
a platform the size of a small room, 
in below zero temperatures.” 

Slim Grace. Not long ago, 1 
made a detour to get the best view 
of the bridge. Instead of taking 
the autobahn from Innsbruck, 1 
drove up the older road, and came 
down through the village of Patsch. 
Suddenly the bridge was below me, 
a beautiful filigree toy with its slim 
piers and the superstructure that 
seemed made of a thread of silk. 

I drove down, left the car and 
walked out on to the half-mile-long 
bridge. It was a cold, sunny day, 
with the sharp scent of fresh snow. 
Even at close range the bridge is 
graceful. Its secret is its a:onomy: 
there isn’t a single unnecessary piece 
of steel or concrete. “The Europa 
Bridge consists of more mind than 
matter,” one of the planners has 
stated proudly. 

The wind was strong—-the dread¬ 
ed southern Fohn, which accom¬ 
panies a sudden drop in atmospheric 
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pressure and has a depressing influ¬ 
ence on many people. In this region, 
the Fohn sometimes reaches 8o 
miles an hour, and there were fears 
that it might blow small cars off the 
bridge. There is no danger; steel 
railings with plastic shields deflect 
the wind, as piers in a river deflect 
the flow of water. 

A heavy lorry went past and the 
footpath under my feet trembled. 
This is a nervous bridge, reacting 
like a sensitive human being. Mid¬ 
way across,'! looked down into the 
valley below, where the shadow of 
the bridge was thrown sharply 
against the snowy fields and dark 
woods—a magnificent view, but not 
recommended to people afraid of 
Iveiglits. 

Real Challenge. In the office of 
the Tirol land government in Inns¬ 
bruck, I asked one of the bridge’s 
chief planners, a well-known en¬ 
gineer, whether they had chosen 
such a dramatic spot deliberately. 

“In the old days, the bridge would 
have come first,” he said. “Only 
then would they build the road lead¬ 
ing to it. Traffic was slower, and the 
access roads could have a lot of 
curves and inclines. Nowadays, the 
autobahn comes first and the nridge 
must be built where the autobahn 
demands it. The deep vallev of the 
Sill had to be crossed at tnis very 
spot. The bridge had to be safe, 
economical, functional—and it had 
to blend aesthetically into the land¬ 
scape. I made a few calculations and 
told them that it would be a real 


challenge, but it could be done.” 

The most difficult problems were 
those one cannot see. The valley 
floor consists of a shallow layer of 
alluvial soil. The eastern slope is of 
quartz and gravel, the western of 
gneiss covered by gravel. And the 
region is one of Central Europe’s 
most troubled earthquake zones. 
Experimental drillings showed that 
there were layers of crumbling rock, 
clefts of clay. As a bridge site, it 
could hardly have been worse. 

Over 600 blueprints and more 
than 1,000 pages of calculations were 
made for me structure. Each of the 
five reinforced-concrete piers needed 
a different type of foundation. In 
fact, even the designs could not be 
finished until the excavations had 
been completed, and these in turn 
created tremendous problems. Sev¬ 
eral times the ^ound had to be 
secured by anchors to keep the 
whole side of the mountain from 
crumbling. 

I went back to the bridge with the 
engineer. We descended the steep 
track to the bottom of the valley, 
where the new Sill Dam and a 
power plant have been built High 
up on me slope stood Pier Three, an 
enormous obdisk. We walked to its 
base, the engineer unlocked a door, 
and we went in. 

From inside, the pier looks like 
a giant chimney. The walls are slim, 
and grow thinner as they go up, like 
a telescope, until m the top they are 
little more than a foot thick. Never 
before have such high bridge piers 
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been built with such thin walls. 
“Twenty years ago, it couldn’t have 
been done,” the engineer explained. 

The whole bridge is a living 
thing; it breathes and moves in sun¬ 
shine and storm. “The piers move 
back and forth like a giant pendu¬ 
lum, under the influence of the 
sun,” said the engrnecr, “At the top 
a movement of nearly two inches 
every 24 hours has been registered. 
When the rays of the sun play on 
them, they move away from the sun, 
and at night they move back again. 

“Sudden winds from the Stubai 
Valley cause the piers to move, and 
the superstructure follows their 
movement. But the steel box girder 
up there has a hidden life of its own, 


August 

expanding and contracting, and 
since it is fixed to Piers Two and 
Three, they must, in turn, follow 
the movement of the steelwork. You 
can see it yourself at both ends of the 
bridge, where sliding plates on steel 
rollers were installed. When it gets 
hot, the bridge stretches itself. And 
when it gets “iiold, it shudders and 
shrinks.” 

Of the 240 men working on the 
Europa Bridge, about 20 fclonged 
to the assembly crews that put to¬ 
gether the superstructure—a 2,155- 
root steel box girder composed of 
six sections. These spans were as¬ 
sembled in mid-air, often 620 feet 
above the abyss. All spans except 
one were built from the platform of 
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a pier reaching out into space until 
the end came to rest on the next pier. 
Because of the length of the spans— 
the longest, between Piers Two and 
Three, is 650 feet—even an infini- 
tesimal deviation in construction 
would be disastrous. 

A very difficult phase was the 
assembly of the two 354-foot spans 
jutting out towards the middle from 
Piers One and Four. Calculations 
showed that the spans, owing to 
their weight, would begin to sag 
before they came to r^t on the next 
pier. So they were built upward to¬ 
wards a point above the platform of 
the pier on which they were to be 
fixed. 

The pre-assembled sections of the 


superstructure were delivered in ten- 
foot-wide strips. First, the webs of 
the steel box were assembled by 
riveting the longitudinal joints. The 
main rirders were made of Alfort 
steel, famous for its elasticity and 
welding properties. Cranes on the 
platforms of the piers lifted the steel 
plates and lowered them almost into 
position. 

The crane operators knew their 
business, but there would come 
the dramatic moment when two 
men had to wrestle the 12- to 16'ton 
steel plates into exact position by 
hand. Hanging like grapes on a 
vine, the men would shove and push 
these steel “sails” time and again. 
Sometimes they worked at it for 
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hours, until a tiny, half-inch-wide 
slit exactly adjoined the slit of the 
preceding plate. At that moment a 
third man would fasten them. 

A tough job even on the ground, 
and an awesome undertaking in the 
air. The heavy sails swung back and 
forth, and a sudden strong wind 
could throw them against the men. 
The pier supervisor was in constant 
touch with meteorologists at Inns¬ 
bruck Airport, but sometimes the 
Fdhn was faster than the weather¬ 
men. 

Teamwork. “Then there was 
only one thing to do,” the foreman 
said. ‘ ‘Sprawl flat wherever you were 
and pray that you wouldn’t be hit. 
My men worked with me like 
orchestral players. I would ‘conduct’ 
with my head and my arms, and 
everybody had to watch me and 
work with utter concentration. 
Teamwork was essential or we 
would all have been lost.’’ 

Only once did the teamwork fail, 
and there was tragedy. On the 
morning of August 30, 1962, the 
members of an assembly crew were 
trying to place a plate in position, 
before fastening it to the adjoining 
section. Exactly what happened no 
one will ever know. Fortunately, of 
the ten men who were worting 
there, all but three had just stepped 
off that plate. 

The three men who remained 
were stafiding near an edge where a 
hollow space showed between the 
two sections. One man took a ham¬ 
mer and beat down on the edges. At 
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that moment, the sun broke through 
the clouds and a sudden gust swept 
the structure. The midole section 
broke through and fell 260 feet into 
the valley; the three men on it were 
killed instantly. This happened at a 
crucial stage, and for a time morale 
was badly shaken, but the men 
pulled out of it and went on with 
the job. 

The biggest excitement came 
when the last link of the centre span 
had to be installed. This span was’ 
assembled simultaneously by two 
crews, one working from Pier Two 
and the other from Pier Three, who 
were to meet in the exact centre of 
the bridge. The steel structure 
would have to be driven forward 
from both ends towards the middle, 
high above the abyss. 

As the two crews approached, 
excitement mounted. Would the 
two parts of the unflnished span 
meet exactly? The final section was 
being made ready with almost 
microscopic precision. It would fit 
into the gap only at an exact tem¬ 
perature of 10 oegrees centigrade, 
and there could be no wind. 

“On May 21, 1963, we waited all 
day for the right moment,” the* 
engineer in charge said. “Sometimes 
we were all set to go, and then the 
rays of the setting sun would fall. 
almost horizontally on the steel 
girders and they expanded. A w-« 
terence of one degree in temperature 
made a difference of a diird of an . 
inch in the superstf^Ure.'* - i;. £ 
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came. The sun had gone down 20 
minutes earlier, the girders contrac¬ 
ted, the outside temperature was 
exactly right, there was no wind. 

This was it. Orders were given, 
the missing section was lowered 
into the gap—^and it did fit, to the 
exact millimetre. Two men fastened 
it, while everyone held his breath— 
and then exhaled in a shout of 
triumph. 

The rest was easy. On top of the 
box section—a steel hall 25 feet 
high and 33 feet wide—the deck was 
built, a continuous welded plate. 
Finally came the road surface, a thin 
layer of asphalt. On November 17, 
1963, four and a half years after 
work had started, the Europa Bridge 
was opened to traffic. 

On a hill above the bridge stands 
a modern chapel with a tall, pyra¬ 
mid-shaped tower containing two 
bells. The chapel’s altar faces the 
exact centre of the bridge, which one 


sees over the top of a simple bronze 
cross. Near the entrance is a long 
inscription which expresses the be¬ 
lief that the bridge will become a 
symbol of European unity. Also in¬ 
scribed are the names of eight men 
—the three who fell to their death 
from the top of the bridge, and five 
who died in other accidents during 
the construction. 

Once in a while, the engineer I 
had met in Innsbruck finds an 
excuse to drive up to the bridge to 
look at it. Before 1 left, he asked me 
to go with him. No special reason, 
he said, but it was always nice to go 
there. As we walked across the 
bridge, he explained that the mis¬ 
takes they had made were smaller 
than seemed likely. “The expected 
deviations were Digger in theory 
than in practice,’’ he said with pride. 
“The bridge is the product of a 
happy co-operation between mind 
and matter, science and good taste.” 


Candidly Tours 

An advertising man on a newspaper got a letter from a reader criticiz¬ 
ing a certain advertisement. He acknowledged the letter with a polite 
note, and thought that was that. But this reply came by return of post: 
“Thank you for answering my letter. I am quite old, and during a long 
and not particularly useful life I have written many letters to newspapers, 
most of which I destroyed before they got away. 1 don’t know how the 
one I wrote to you got through. My apologies. I am especially put out 
because 1 have forgotten what I wrote to you about,” —Timet Tmik 

An American wrote to his Senator saying that he’s tired of changing 
light bulbs. He complained that they all have a built-in short life-spam 
Senator to look into the matter, he closed with: “If you 
should find that my complaint is a valid one, fdease do nent let me ln[M>w, 
I’m angry enough already.” — r, a. 
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An elderly woman was finding it 
wearisome to remain on her feet as the 
long queue moved slowly towards the 
counter at the post office. She took off 
her shoes, left them in her place in the 
oueue and went to sit down at one of 
the tables. 

The rest of the queue co-operated, 
pushing her shoes forward until the 
woman regained her place, calmly 
stepping into her shoes just as they 
reached the counter. —m. g. 


When my husband’s ball-point pen 
broke, it spread a hideous red stain 
with a dark centre on the pocket of his 
shirt. I took it to the laundry. The 
asistant gave it a long look. Then, 
turnine to me, he murmured furtively, 
“Good shot.” —H. B. j. 


I WAS called away from a party early, 
so my host filled a lemonade bottle 
with vodka and insisted that 1 take it 
with me. Arriving home, 1 put the 
bottle in the refrigerator. Later I en¬ 
countered my ten-yj^-old daughter. 
'^Daddy,” she announced, “dbout that 
^ttle of POP you had in the refri||^> 
■ator; We jcids alt tasted it and decided 


it was flat, so we poured it down the 
sink.” 

latopd litentiy mourning. My fd£e^ 


looking on the bright side, murmured, 
‘‘It could have-been worse.” 

“Worse?” I demanded. “How?” 

“They could have liked it,” die said 
quiedy. — c. m. e. 

Recently I attended a special class for 
women on car maintenance, given 
each year by a local garage. The first 
lesson was on the parts of the internal- 
combustion engine; the second, on 
how these parts work together to make 
the car go. 

At the beginning of the third lesson, 
the instructor smilingly asked how 
many of the women had gone home 
and “stripped down” the family car. 
All was quiet undl one woman raised 



her hand and said timidly, “You for¬ 
got to tell us how to open the bonnet.” 

~M. B. R. 


Camping in America’s Yellowstone 
National Park last year, our friends 
returned to their campsite and found 
it invaded by several bears. One large 
black bear was tossing a jncnic hamper 
around like a beach ball. 


The wife screamed for her husband 
to go to the rescue. He watched the 
bear for a seconds, then said, 
“That’s not W hamper. That’s AiV 
hamper.” -4i.il b. 


r<t 9 
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1 NEEDED some tomatocs for dinner, so 
I asked my husband to go to the super¬ 
market to buy them. He took three- 
year-old Mike who was clutching his 
hivourite toy, and hopped into the car 
for the short distance to the shops. 
About ten minutes later, he came back 
with a wailing Mike, who was upset 
because he had left his toy at the super¬ 
market. After a stern lecture on care¬ 
lessness with his possessions, my 
husband said, “Come on, Mike, let’s 
go and look for your toy.” Then, at 
the door, he turned to me and con¬ 
fessed, “I’ve got to go back, anyway. 
I forgot the car.” — Mrs. Thomas Sobano 

When my wife entered hospital for 
tests in relation to a still undiagnosed 
problem, she was put in the maternity 
section until a bed in the main ward 
was free. The next morning, the chap 
lain, on his daily round of visits to new 
mothers, assumed that my wife, too, 
had just given birth to a child. He 
paused at her bedside. “And what did 
you have?” he asked gendy. 

Without thinking, my wife replied, 
“The doctors haven’t decided yet.” 

—A. w. 

Our curiosity was aroused by our 
neighbour’s budgerigar, whose rau¬ 
cous warnings, *^o holding hands! 
No kissing!” shattered the quiet of 
their living-room. He’d been trained, 
our friends explained, to chaperon 
their teenage daughter’s parties. 

—M. N. 

I WAS walking home after a day in 
the city, when a violent rainstorm 
forced me to take shelter in the door¬ 
way of a dry-deano-’s. Then—-a flash 
of inspiration I Why not ask for a piece 


of that plastic material, used to protect 
newly cleaned garments, to throw over 
my head and shoulders? 

The proprietor readily agreed. 
“Stand still and hold up your arms,” 
he said. Whereupon he pulled a full 
length of plastic over me, cut holes for 
my head and arms, gave me a small 
piece to use as a head-scarf and sent 
me on my way. —Henrietta Kaufman 

A BUSINESSMAN often stopped at a small 
hotel opposite his local railway station. 
It was not a high-class place by any 
stretch of the imagination. He was 
surprised, therefore, after he had 
joined an exclusive club, to find the 
same barman there. He couldn’t help 
saying, “Well, John, you’ve certainly 
come up in the world.” 

John replied, “Excuse me, sir, but 
so have you! ” —M. R. 

My father’s car l}roke down while he 
and my aunt were out for a drive, and 
he pulled into a service station for 
repairs. Because of a heart condition, 
my frail little aunt, who looks every 
bit the grandmother she is, must carry 
portable oxygen equipment with her 
whenever she travels. 

During the repair job the young 
mechanic saw the oxygen tank and 
looked repeatedly from it to my aunt. 
At last he askea, “Gosh, ma’am, are 
you a skin diver? ” — Jabos Rope* 

Puzzled by the label on a shirt the 
salesgirl had shown me, I said, “This 
label states; 85 per cent Dacron, 10 
pa* cent nylon. What’s the missing 
five per cent?” 

She glanced at the labd, lonk^ up 
with a smile and* said tentatively^ 
“linkage?” 
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The Challenge of the 
Wheelchair Olympics 

By Oscar Schisgall 

All the competing athletes are disabled. Their remarkable 
achievements are a tribute to a dedicated doctor. 
Thanks to him, people whose lives were shattered by 
illness or injury are now active, happy human beings 

A BOY of 19 sat on the edge of 
the swimming pool at Stoke 
I. Mandeville Hospital Centre 
for Paraplegics; he looked miserably 
sorry for himself. ‘He*s been here 
only a week/’ explained my guide, 
Dr. Ludwig Guttmann. “Fright¬ 
ened of everything, defeated by 
life.” Then he called to a physio¬ 
therapist in a swimsuit, “Make him 
swim!” 

Holding the paralysed boy face¬ 
up across her supporting hands, she 
walked sideways in four feet of 
water, coaxing nim to use his arms. 
The boy was obviously terrified. 
“Let him go I” called the doctor. 
The physiotherapist withdrew her 
support. Gasping, the boy floun¬ 
dered, flashed, and began to dog- 
paddle ^ously in an effort to keep 
his head above water. Somehow he 
pulled himself acroM the pocd.^lj r 
grabbed the handi^fl at the fajr 4^., 
Bewildered and heaving, he Ibbked 
//a 
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appealingly at the doctor—who gave 
him a moment to catch his breath, 
then in a tone that brooked no dis¬ 
obedience ordered, “Swim back, 
please!” 

Fearfully the boy let go and 
dog-paddled again—less desperately 
now. In the end, clearly astonished 
by his own prowess, he caught the 
rail below us. As he looked up, a 
smile of surprise and triumph crept 
over his face. 

“First time the boy’s smiled since 
he came here,” the doctor said gent¬ 
ly, as we walked away. A stocky, 
lively man of 68, Dr. Guttmann was 
showing me round the National 
Spinal Injuries Centre for Para¬ 
plegics, an institution he ran for 22 
years and where he is still a con¬ 
sultant. “We believe in teaching 
patients to concentrate on their 
abilities, not their disabilities,” he 
added. 

The success of his tlieory can best 
be judged by a few simple statistics. 
Before 1944, when he introduced his 
methods of vigorous exercise and 
athletics, eight out of ten victims of 
paralysis died within three agoniz¬ 
ing years of being stricken. Lying 
more or less motionless, the patients 
developed sepsis, from bed sores, 
and infection of the kidney. Medical 
science could do little to help them. 

Today, a high percentage of para¬ 
plegics brought td Stpke Mandeville 
live a normal smn of years frtre of 
Gomplicdttng msease* They are 
trained to earn Jtltcir own iiying, 
iin4 m^y of them marry and have 



Dr. Ludwig GtUlmann, painted 
by Sir James Gunn 


children. Moreover, as numerous 
patients have told me, the keen 
interest in athletics fostered at the 
Centre has helped to make a para¬ 
plegic’s life fun, stimulating, and 
worth every superhuman effort. 

“A long time ago,' Dr. Gutt¬ 
mann said, “I learned that athletics 
are most exciting when they are 
competitive. They become games 
instead of exercise.” He began to 
encourage competition among his 
wheelchair patients — everything 
from simple skills like throwing 
darts to strenuous swimming r^es. 

And as his methods spread, to 
hospitals outside Britain, he invitf^ 
teams from other countries, to coJte- 
pete with his own at Stoke 
vUle, ' . ;■' ’■ ' 

. Howiar 4)1 this pregres^d in 
decades ts one of the sagas 
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o£ our time. Immediately following 
the i960 Olympic Games in Rome, 
400 paralysed athletes from 24 coun¬ 
tries competed in a “Wheelchair 
Olympics.” Four years later, when 
the next Games were held in Tokyo, 
26 countries sent teams of wheel¬ 
chair athletes. 

During the five days of the com¬ 
petition, more than 100,000 people 
came to watch. The crowds ap¬ 
plauded as each contingent wheeled 
along behind its flag. Bands played, 
newsreel cameras rolled. In the 
1968 International Stoke Mandeville 
Games, due to be held in Israel, 
some 30 nations will participate. 

Inspiring Event. Unlike the 
Olympics, the Paraplegic Games are 
held every year; in Olympic year, 
they usually take place in the host 
country of the regular games—in 
other years at Stoke Mandeville in 
July. Many nations send competi¬ 
tors and the colourful and inspiring 
proceedings are watched by thou¬ 
sands of spectators. 

Their reelings can be judged in 
some measure by the tears of one 
woman who watched her 20-year- 
old son receive a medal for a wheel¬ 
chair race. “A few years ago,” she 
whispered, “after the car crash, I 
thought he was finished with life. 
Now I know he is bcginnmg 
again.” 

One has only to observe the high 
spirits at these events to understand 
why the doctor and his team at 
Stoke Mandeville have received 
many international awards. These 


include one of the greatest accolades 
the Olympic Committee can bestow 
—the Fearnley Cup for outstanding 
achievement in service of the Olym¬ 
pic ideal. 

The most significant honour, 
however, came last year when the 
doctor was knighted. Today, as Sir 
Ludwig Guttmann, CBE, MD, 
FRCP, FRCS, he is one of the 
world’s leaders In the crusade to 
help paraplegics. 

Sir Ludwig was genial and 
gracious when I visited his office. 
Yet I could not help recalling what 
one of his patients had told me. 
“Shortly after I came here, I was 
taught to dress myself,” the man 
said. “Each day as 1 struggled with 
my clothes, the doctor stood by me 
with a stopwatch in hand. I sweated 
and strained, and he just stood 
watching. Believe me, I nated him. 
When I beat the previous day’s time 
by a niinute, he said, ‘That’s what 
you can do when you try.’ I think 
we all go through the stage of hating 
him at first, when he forces us to do 
things that seem impossible. But 
once he has taught us how many 
things we can do, we begin to love 
the old boy.” 

One thing never tolerated at Stoke 
Mandeville is self-pity. It can be a 
destructive emotion, an obsession 
with weakness. Soon all the patients 
come to understand this. 

Although the doctor’s methods 
seemed revolutionary when he lnircK 
duced them, they were based on 
long training and loMwle^. H« 
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received his medical degree in his 
native Germany and held the post of 
Director of the Department of 
Neurology and Neurosurgery at 
Breslau Jewish Hospital until Nazi 
ersecution made it necessary for 
im to flee to England with his wife 
and two children. 

His reputation in neurology had 
preceded him, and after doing fur¬ 
ther research on nerve regeneration 
at Oxford University, he was asked 
in 1944 by the Ministry of Pfchsions 
to start a Paraplegic Centre at Stoke 
Mandeville, near Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Modest Start. The doctor founded 
the unit with one small ward, for 
servicemen paralysed by spinal in¬ 
juries. There were three patients in 
the hospital already, all of them stiff 
as boards after months in plaster 
beds, all suffering from large bed 
sores. Soon after his arrival, he had 
his new patients resting comfortably 
on pillows. 

Then he asked the hospital ad¬ 
ministration for parallel bars and 
other gymnasium equipment. Para¬ 
lysed patients, he asserted, had to be 
ta^ht to use their muscles. 

The administrators agreed. “But,” 
recalls Dr. Paul Jonason, Gutt- 
mann*s first assistant* “they told 
him that nothing could be TOught 
until the following year. The current 
yeaPs bndget had uready beem allo^ 
cated, The doctor was irate. *Must 
patients suffer and die beeanse of 
administrsitive dday he 
He fought for-^d 


equipment he wanted, and the hos- 
ital authorities, somewhat awed, 
elped him set up his gymnasium. 
Now he launched his athletics pro¬ 
gramme in earnest. The parallel 
bars and other equipment taught 
men to use whatever muscles they 
could still command. Next they 
were encouraged to toss a medicine 
ball from wheelchair to wheelchair. 
This was followed by table tennis, 
snooker, badminton, basketball and 
polo—^all played from wheelchairs. 
When the doctor succeeded in get¬ 
ting an appropriation for a heated 
pool, swimming quickly became a 
favourite activity; today the list of 
regular sports has expanded to in¬ 
clude archery, fencing, bowling and 
certain track and field events. 

Reports of the doctor’s work 
spread, and soon other hospitals 
began to send him their paraplegic 
patients. Today more than a third 
of Stoke Mandeville Hospital is de¬ 
voted to the care of the paralysed, 
and the number of patients treated 
reached some 2,000 last year. 

In 1948, the first Stoke Mandeville 
Games were held on the sports field 
of the hospital, with 16 former 
servicemen participating. Four years 
later, a Dutch military hospital run 
on Guttmann lines accepted an 
invitation to compete. More foreign 
teams came every year, and In 1957 
Stoke Mandeviue welcomed 3^ 
compefftors from ^ countries. In 
h|s turn, relying almost entirely 
priystte gifts to cover the high costs^ 
the doctor has sent Briidsb teams 
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August 


abroad—in 1962 as far as Australia 
for the first Commonwealth Para> 
plegic Games. 

Some of these athletes have estab¬ 
lished world records for paraplegics. 
Rosemary Harvey of Edinburgh, 
paralysed for 12 years, is at 44 a 
veteran participant in international 
competition. She has won medals in 
shot-putting, javelin-hurling, discus¬ 
throwing, fencing, and team sports. 
Indeed, the British team, being the 
oldest in Europe, has developed 
more distinguished wheelchair ath¬ 
letes than apy other; the list of 
British paraplegic Gold Medal win¬ 
ners contains more than a score of 
names. 

On their return from Tokyo in 
1964, the British team’s 67 athletes 
were entertained by the Prime 
Minister and by the Lord Mayor 
of London. “Life for us,” one 
of the athletes said, “is more ex¬ 
citing and more glamorous than 

The first Children's Geanes were held at 
Stoke MandeviUe in May; like the adult 
events, th^ will in future be held every year 



for many of our unhandicapped 
countrymen.” 

It would be misleading, of course, 
to imply that all Stoke MandeviUe 
patients become athletes, or that 
sport has been the doctor’s only con¬ 
cern. Long ago he told his associates 
that it was cruel to restore men to 
active life unless they were also 
taught to earn a living. “I am confi¬ 
dent,” he said,* “that over 70 per 
cent of our patients can become self- 
supporting.” 

Many of his staff were sceptical. 
Joan Scruton, who has been the 
doctor’s secretary and lay adminis¬ 
trator of the Centre ever since he 
came to the hospital, confessed, 
“Even those of us closest to him 
thought that 70 per cent was too 
high. After all, who would employ 
so many paralysed people? What 
could they learn to do?’’The answer 
came from the workshops which the 
doctor installed at Stoke MandeviUe. 
They prove that paraplegics can 
learn woodworking, metal-working, 
engineering,7draughtsman5hip, shoe 
repairing, typing and many other 
skills. In a specially adapted utchen, 
women are taught how to cot^. 

In 1944 the first patients were 
tried out at the near-by Ekeo works 
which made and assembled aircraft 
components. “These, paraplegics,” 
said the plant’s personnel manager, 
“very quickly turned out work as 
satistactory as that of their able- 
bodied colleaguesu We have con¬ 
tinued to employ ..them gladUy.” 
Other factoriea fdlowed stiit, ^d 
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now so many former Stoke Mande- 
ville patients hold jobs that the 
doctor’s prediction of an employable 
70 per cent has proved to be an 
under'Cstimate. Today’s figure is 
closer to 85 per cent. 

Another problem was the increas¬ 
ing incidence of spinal injuries in 
motor accidents. “We knew that the 
sooner we could get such patients 
under treatment me better chance 
they had,’’ the doctor said. “But 
how could they be got to Stoke 
MandeviJle within hours of their 
accidents?’’ He sought help from 
the Ministry of Health, which in 
turn called upwn the RAF Heli¬ 
copter Rescue Service. As a result, 
today’s accident victims arc trans¬ 
ported to the hospital at 100 m.p.h.; 
hardlv a week passes without one or 
two helicopters descending on the 
heliport marked out in the grounds. 

“Accident victims are, as always, 
rushed to the nearest local hospital,’’ 
explains one of the resident doctors. 
“If they are found to have a serious 
spinal injuiy—^thc primary cause of. 
paralysis—the hospital pnones the 
RAP, who rush the victim here. 
Most patients reach us within a few 
hours of the accident—^in time to 
give us a chance to save them from 
the hitherto inevitable complications 
of paraplegia.” 

Yet another contribution to para¬ 
plegic welfare is a new type of 


electrically-controlled bed developed 
at Stoke Mandeville. This can be 
swung slowly through an arc, like a 
hammock, so that every hour or two 
th^atient lies in a new position. 

Inere is little doubt, however, 
that Sir Ludwig’s deepest pleasure 
comes from the success of his ath¬ 
letics programmes. These have 
proved that paralysis need not pre¬ 
vent a man, woman or child from 
becoming an active, productive, 
happy human being. “The Stoke 
Mandeville Games,” he once said, 
“arc a historic event not only in the 
field of sport but also in the sphere 
of humanity.” 

He is not alone in this belief. At 
the i960 Olympic Games in Rome, 
the 400 wheelchair athletes rolled 
into Vatican City to gather under 
the Papal balcony for the blessing 
of Pope John XXIII. Afterwards, 
His Holiness summoned the doctor 
to ask about the Stoke Mandeville 
Games. Then the Pope went back to 
the balcony and ddivered a brief 
talk to the hushed crowd. “Dear 
children,” he said at the end, “you 
have shown what an energetic soul 
can achieve in spite of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles imposed 
by the body.” 

Then the head of the Cathcdic 
Church bestowed his blessing a sec¬ 
ond time as he took the hand of the 
Jewish doctor at his side. 


Wi paxFSR jthc old-fiishiotted ajbrm dock to the kind diat awakens you 
wijdi sofi.muinc or a geode whisper. t£ there’s one thing we can*t stand 
early in die morning^ it’s hypocrisy. ~Bdiy«iighaa 
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Bata-lndia, the country's leading exporter of footwear, 
has hit a new high in 1966, by earning Rs 31 million in 
foreign exchange. 
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and to increase exports to such highly developed 
countries as the U. K., the U. S. A.. Canada, and 
others, where quality products have to be offered at 
a price that must meet both international and local 
competitions. 

Bata-india has rendered service to the country by 
earning valuable foreign exchange. And it has earned 
entitlements to import its vital raw materials which are 
yet scarce in the country ’ and which it is progressively 
and successfully substituting with indigenous ones. 

The Company makes full use of its market research 
and product development methods, which enable it to 
keep pace with progress in the developed countries 
and cater to their demands. 
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U.K. and W.Europe Rs 15,317,000 
U.S.A. 3,585,000 


-Australia. New Zealand 
and Far East 
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Piston Industry Attains Self-Sufficiency 




The inauQuratfon of the Second Stage Expansion at India Platons' Factory. Sembiafn. 
Madras, la the fulfilment of the Company's commitment to make the Piston Industry 
self-sufficient In relation to volume of production, indigenous content, technics! know¬ 
how and range. 

With a treble increase in production due to the installation of the latest equipment and 
intake of skilled and trained personnel throughout 1967, India Pistons will, from the end 
of this year 1967, be able to meet a substantial percentage of the country’s total require¬ 
ments In Original Equipment and Replacements whilst increasing Exports further still and 
contributing to needs of Defence. 

Rigid adherence to precision, strict supervision, inspection at ail stages and streamlined 
production methods —all to the highest attainable standards— will be steadfastly main¬ 
tained to assure consumers of unsurpassed quality in every IP product. 

0^ INDIA PISTONS LIMITED 
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THa ExpoHMtom was bumgusated hy the Hm’bU Thin C-N. 
Atmadurat (Ckbif Minister ef Madras) and the Mesemdi amd 
Development Centre amnedby the Hoa'bte Thbn V. M. Sednnehexkm 
(Minister for Indnstrfes dk abieotbrn. Govt, ef Madras) on the I9th 
Jane, 1967. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


We can all find inner 
tranquillity—the key to a happier life 


By Joshua Loth Liebiian 


O NCE, as a young man, 1 un¬ 
dertook to draw up a list 
of the acknowledged “good 
things” in life. My choices were: 
health, love, talent, power, riches 
and fame. Then I proudly showed 
the list to a wise clergyman. 

“Excellent,” said my old friend. 
“But you have omitted the one im¬ 
portant ingredient without which 
your list becomes an intolerable 
burden.” 

He crossed out all my suggestions 
and wrote down three syllables: 
peace of mind. 

“This is the pft that God reserves 
for His special protdg^s,” he said. 
“Talent and health He gives to 
many. Wealth is commonplace, 
fame not rare. But peace of mind 
He bestows charily. 

“This is no private opinion of 
mine,” he explained. “I am merely 
paraphrasing from* the Psalnusts, 
Marcus Auraius, X.ao-tze. *0 God, 
Lord of the unive^,’ say these wise 
ones, *heap worldly gifts at the feet 

«onaB» “nuoi «r wn^' 


of foolish men. Give me the gift of 
the untroubled mind.* ” 

1 found that difficult to accept; 
but now, after years of personal ex¬ 
perience and observation, I have 
come to understand that peace of 
mind is the true goal of life. 1 know 
now that the sum of all other posses¬ 
sions does not necessarily add up to 
peace of mind; on the omer hand, 1 
nave seen this inner tranquillity 
flourish without the materid sup 
ports of property or even the but¬ 
tress of physical health. 

Where, then, shall we look for it? 
The key to the problem is to be 
found in Matthew Arnold's lines: 

Wc would have inward peace 

But will not look within. 

But will not loof^ within! Here, in 
one phrase, our wilfulness is bared. 

It is a striking irony that, while 
religious teaclung emphasis man's 
obligations to others, it says litde 
about his dbligaticm to himself. One 

O UM av watVA Mims 
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of the great discoveries of modern 
psychology is that our attitudes to¬ 
wards ourselves are even more com¬ 
plicated than our attitudes towards 
others. The great commandment of 
religion, “Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself,” might now be bet¬ 
ter interpreted to mean, “Thou shalt 
love thyself properly, and then thou 
wilt love thy neighbour.” 

Some will argue that this is a dan¬ 
gerous doctrine. “Human beings 
love themselves too much already,” 
they will say. “The true goal of life 
is the rejection of self in the service 
of others.” 

There are errors in this estimate 
of human nature. The evidence 
points in q^uite the opposite direc¬ 
tion. We often treat ourselves more 
rigidlv, more vengcfully, than we 
do others. Suicide and more subtle 
forms of self-degradation such as 
alcoholism, drug addiction and 
promiscuity arc extreme proofs of 
this. But the world is teeming with 
ordinary men and women who 
mutilate themselves spiritually by 
self-criticism; who go through life 
committing partial suicide—destroy¬ 
ing their own talents, energies, 
creative qualities. 

There are myriad ways in which 
we show contempt for ourselves 
rather than self-respect. Our feelings 
of inferiority, for instance: how of¬ 
ten we attrioute superior pxjwers to 
our neighbours; we exaggerate ^cir 
abilities, and sink into orgies of self- 
criticism. The fallacy here is that we 
124 


see in others only the surface of as¬ 
surance and poisci If we could look 
deeper and realize that all men and 
women bear the scars of many a lost 
batdc, we would judge our own 
failures less harshly. 

To one who goes through life 
hypnotized by thoughts of inferior¬ 
ity, I would say, “In actual fact, you 
are quite strong and wise and suc¬ 
cessful. You have dbne rather well 
in making a tolerable human exist¬ 
ence out of the raw materials at your 
disposal. There are those who love 
and honour you for what you really 
are. Take off your darx glasses, 
assume your place as an equal in the 
adult world, and realize that your 
strength is adequate to meet the 
problems of that world.” 

Another road to proper self-regard 
is the acceptance of ourselves for 
what We are—a combination of 
strengths and weaknesses. The great 
thing is that as long as we live we 
have the privilege of growing. We 
can learn new skills, engage in new 
kinds of work, devote ourselves to 
new causes, make new friends. Ac¬ 
cepting, then, the truth that wc are 
capable in some directions and lim¬ 
ited in others, that genius is rare, 
that mediocrity is the portion of 
most of us, let us remember also that 
we can and must change ourselves. 

Every person wishing to attain 
peace of mind must learn the art of 
renouncing many things in order to 
possess other things mote fully. 

As the philosDphm Santayana 
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pointed out, the great difficulty in 
life does not arise so much in the 
choice between good and evil as in 
the choice between good and good. 
In early life, however, we do not 
realize that one desire can be (^itc 
inconsistent with another. The 
young boy may vacillate between a 
dozen different plans for the future, 
but the mature man will have to 
renounce many careers in order to 
fulfil one. 

In the realm of emotions, the same 
truth exists. It is fitting for the ado* 
lescent to transfer his love interest 
from one object of affection to an¬ 
other, but it is tragic when the 
grown man sdll plays the role of the 
adolescent. He has not yet learnt 
that human growth means the clos¬ 
ing of many doors before one great 
door can be opened—the door of 
mature love and of adult achieve¬ 
ment. 

The first fundamental truth about 
our individual lives is the indispen¬ 
sability of love to every human be¬ 
ing. By “love” I mean relatedness 
to some treasured person or group, 
the feeling of belonging to a larger 
ivhole, of being of value to others. 

Our interdependence with others 
IS the most encompassing fact of 
human reality: our personalities are 
made by our contacts with others, 
rhere is, therefore, a duty which 
fails upon ail of us—^to become free, 
oving, warm, co-operadve, positive 
Tersonalides. 


uniqueness of others, to resist the 
temptation to private imperialism. 
We must renounce undue posses- 
sivencss in relation to friends, chil¬ 
dren—yes, even our loves. The 
world is full of private imperialists 
—the father who forces his artistic 
son into his business, or the mother 
who rivets her daughter to her ser¬ 
vice by chains of pity, subtly refusing 
the daughter a life of her own. 

When we insist that others con¬ 
form to our ideas of what is proper, 
good, acceptable, we show mat we 
oursdves are not certain of the 
rightness of our inner pattern. He 
who is sure of himself is willing to 
let others be themselves. We display 
true love when we cease to demand 
that our loved one should become 
a revised edition of ourselves. 

Every normal person experiences 
countless fears and worries. But it is 
possible to master these enemies of 
serenity. Arc not most of our fears 
roundlcss? We worry about our 
earts, our lungs, our blood pres¬ 
sure; we feel insecure, bemoan our 
failures, and imagine that others 
scorn or disapprove of us. 

Our fears may disguise them¬ 
selves. Some deep self-distrust may 
appear as an unreasoning fear of 
mgh places, of closed rooms. Again, 
our fears cunningly cloak themselves 
in the garments of physical pain. 
The science of psychosomatk medi¬ 
cine fois demodatrated that a whole 


To love one^s neighbours is to gamut of illnesses can often be 
achieve an inner ttderance for the braced to mental rather dianphy^cai 
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troubles. It is so much easier to be 
ill than courageous! 

Many such feelings of insecurity 
are hangovers from childhood when 
we were inadequate and inferior, 
and knew there was a vast difference 
between our weakness and the 
strength of the adult world. 

Let us look at these anxieties in 
the light of maturity, see that our 
neighbours are no less fallible than 
ourselves, and realize that as adults 
we should not expect to be coddled 
as we were in childhood. We human 
beings are tough organisms, able to 
withstand many shocks. 

It is natural to experience fear 
concerning our economic and social 
future. Coundess people arc fright¬ 
ened of unemployment or the col¬ 
lapse of their careers. These fears arc 
very real, but firmly attached to 
them are highly neurotic residues. 
Many people are engaged in a mara¬ 
thon race in which the runners arc 
extremely anxious about those pant¬ 
ing at their heels and envious of 
those ahead. This race for economic 
success is the source of many break¬ 
downs and premature deaths. 

A yearning for achievement is an 
admirable attribute of human na¬ 
ture. Where, then, do we go wrong ? 
We err in the excessive energy that 


we devot» not to real accoinplish- 
ment but to neurotic combat. A man 
may have a home, possessions, a 
charming family, and yet find all 
these things ashy to his taste because 
someone else possesses more. It is the 
more that haunts him and makes 
him minimize his real achievements. 

The time has come to say: "I am 
no longer going to be interested in 
how much power^r wealth another 
man possesses so long as I can attain 
sufficient for the dignity and secu¬ 
rity of my family and myself. I am 
going to set my goals for myself 
rather than ‘ borrow them from 
others. I refuse to destroy my peace 
of mind by striving only for money; 
I will also judge myself in the scale 
of goodness and culture,” 

Both science and religion teach us 
that the obstacles to serenity arc not 
external. They lie within us. 

If we acquire the art of proper 
self-love; if, aided by religion, we 
free ourselves from shadow fears, 
and learn honestly to face grief and 
to transcend it; if we flee from im¬ 
maturity and boldly shoulder adult 
responsibility; if we appraise and ac¬ 
cept ourselves as we really arc, how 
then can we fail to create a good 
life for ourselves? For then inner 
peace will be ours. 


A COMPLAINT to a large shop didn’t produce a satisfactory response 
from the assi,stant who answered the phone, so the customer asked to 
speak to the manager. “Certainly, madam,” said the asMStant* who ^iledV 
to cover the receiver well enough to prevent her frdtei h«t^g huh ^y^ 
“Well, who wants to be manager today?” 
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Armchair Travelogue 


Inside Peru 

By John Gunther 
Author of Inside Europe Today/* "Inside Latin 
America/* **Inside Russia Today/* etc. 

Visit the seat of the ancient Inca empire; a land 
mysterious and remote, still haunted by the glories—and 
the shadows—of its past 



P ERU, the third biggest country 
in South America, is magnifi¬ 
cently varied. It consists of a 
narrow strip of stark desert stretch¬ 
ing for 1,400 miles along the Pacific 
Coast; the adjacent Andean sierra; 
and the montana, the interior jungle 
lowlands which comprise more than 


half the country. This diverse topo¬ 
graphy is remarkable for its concen¬ 
tration : where else can a visitor fly 
from the Sahara to the Himalayas 
to the Congo in a day? 

Peru’s mountains are, indeed, 
spectacular. The cordillera has three 
main ranges, one peak of which, 
Huascaran, soars to 22/200 
feet and is among the 
highest in South America. 
Some 60 rivers trickle down 
the Andean slopes, making 
sharp green valleys in the 
ochre desert, which is as 
bleak as the Sahara. Winds 
blow from the sea, clawing 
at the dunes and scattering 
sand over the roads, which 
have to be swept clean 
every day. Irrigated stdps 
of land cross like green 
knives and drop down pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs to die Pacific. 
Theire the icy Humboldt 
Current makes a winding, 
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white streak out into the ocean. 

Lying close to the sea is the capi¬ 
tal, Lima, a stately city nicknamed 
“Pearl of the Pacific.” Grave and 
dignified, it utterly dominates Peru 
as it did when, under the Spaniards, 
it was the most resplendent colonial 
capital in the New World. The im¬ 
perial heritage is still visible. One 
house is owned by the same family 
that built it in the time of Pizarro. 

It never rains in Lima. Instead, a 
light fog bank hovers over the city 
for six or seven months a year; out 
of this falls a mist known as the 
garua, which is almost like rain, but 
isn’t. The mild climate makes for a 
relaxed pace of living; there are 
some 70 holidays a year, including 
Sundays. 

Gold, the legendary “sweat of the 
sun,” brought the conquistadores 
to Lima—and to see antique gold 
here is an unparalleled experience. 
There are many noteworthy mu¬ 
seum and private collections, but 
perhaps the most interesting is that 
of Miguel Mujica Gallo, a wealthy 
connoisseur who owns the most 
awe-inspiring assembly of works of 
art that I have ever seen. Here are 
radiant examples of the goldsmith’s 
craft at its most advanced, complica¬ 
ted and glorious. It was this sort of 
art which the conquistador Pizarro 
melted down. 

Contrasts in Lima are, as usual in 
South America, sharp: the aristo¬ 
cratic districts have a sleek detach¬ 
ment, but the city’s barriadas — 
shanty-towns—are the worst on the 
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continent. They surround one- 
quarter of Lima, expand steadily, 
and already contain about 500,000 
people—almost 25 per cent of the 
city’s population. 

My wife and I visited Pampa de 
Comas (population 200,000), the 
most notorious of the Lima squatter 
towns. Stray dogs roam the forlorn, 
pitted streets; in some parts, there is 
no running water, and a cgn of 
water is an extravagant purchase. 

Ghasdy as circumstances are in 
the Lima barriadas, many Peruvians 
find themselves better oft here than 
in their original homes on the sierra. 
They are moving up in the social 
scale, not down. Here in Lima ^ey 
can earn moneys and make 
life for their chUdrei^ 

Others are. not sd liicky,.Tdr the 
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principal problem of Peru remains 
unsolved. This is to bring the sub¬ 
merged, numbed mass of illiterate 
natives, who are for the most part 
utterly excluded from national life, 
into the body of contemporary soci¬ 
ety. Some 90 per cent of Peru’s popu¬ 
lation (about 13-5 million) are either 
half-breed or native. The natives 
are rural and poor. Tuberculosis 
takes a large toll, and infant mor¬ 
tality is appalling. Potato is the 
staple food. 

Many members of the two prin¬ 
cipal native tribes, the O^cchua 
and Aymara, are not only illiterate 
but do not speak Spanish. This cre¬ 
ates an immense gulf in the nation. 

And the gulf is widened by other 
factors. Of 1,600 towns in Peru, a 
recent survey found that 1,200 
lacked drinking water, sewage-dis¬ 
posal and electricity. Half had no 
access to roads. One district with a 
population of 154,000 and covering 
17,100 square miles does not have a 
single road. At least 30 sizeable 
towns have no land or water com¬ 
munications : what comes in or out 
must go by air. 

The Peruvian air force has per¬ 
formed a great service in helping to 
open up the country. Working with 
civilian companies, it helped to pio¬ 
neer civil aviation, laying some 85 
airstrips in outlying areas. 

The visitor can batke in the surf 
near Lima at ten in the morning, 
and.-drive > to a liigh mountain 
p^ss by noon. The trip from 
l^tna **up the hiir* l^^car or train 



Stone arch in the sacred mountain city 
of the Incas, Machu Picchu 

is impressive. You climb the blue- 
grey ribbon of road through tunnels 
and chasms of savage rock coloured 
everything from amber to magenta. 
The pattern is of limidess rugged 
emptiness. In 85 miles you rise from 
sea-level to almost 16,000 feet. 

Here in the high sierra, in the 
twelfth century, lived the Incas, who 
spanned thousands of miles with 
paved trails and built monuments, 
such as the massive citadel of Machu 
Picchu, comparable to the Pyramids 
of Egypt. At its height the Inca Em¬ 
pire covered an area abbut one-tHrd 
die size of Europe, and hdd, accord^ 
ing to various estimates,, up to 12 
million people. 

The Incas had no wmten 1 ^- 
and left no record in words, 
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but they were among the most suc¬ 
cessful planners in history. One- 
third of their crops went to their 
god, one-third to the state, one-third 
to the people, and food was stored in 
special depositories for use in lean 
seasons. Poverty was rare, and desti¬ 
tution unknown. Not so cruel as the 
Aztecs or the American Indians, the 
Incas did not practise human sacri¬ 
fice. The reigning Inca was con¬ 
sidered to be a son of the sun, like 
the emperors of Japan. 

The last of the great Inca rulers 
was Atahualpa. When the Spanish 
conquistadores, under Pizarro, ar¬ 
rived in 1532, they captured Atahu¬ 
alpa, then promised him freedom if 
he would fill a large room with gold 
and silver. Dutifully he did so— 
whereupon Pizarro had him mur¬ 
dered. Yet Pizarro’s feat in conquer¬ 
ing Peru was as extraordinary as 
any campaign in history: he did it 
with 27 horses and 180 men. 

The ancient seat of the Inca em¬ 
pire, Cuzco, lies in a valley at 11,254 
feet. It is the archaeological capital 
of South America. Remnants of 
Inca walls are to be seen at every 
turn. The Incas joined their im¬ 
mense stone blocks without the use 
of cement or, so far as we know, 
any other adhesive—-yet the fit is so 
perfect that even today you cannot 
lip a knife blade between them. 

About 125 miles south of Cuzco 
is the town of Puno, on the west¬ 
ern edge of Lake Titicaca. To reach 
it took us a hard day’s travel by road 
over a high, dry plateau. Puno sits 

^34 


at an altitude of 12,697 feet, and is 
an almost inconceivably forlorn 
little community. Some streets are 
so full of jagged holes that even a 
jeep cannot drive through. There 
ate seas of ichu grass where little else 
will grow; stock breeding is the 
foundation of the economy. Some of 
the near-by ranches are enormous 
(one hacienda in Peru is nearly the 
size of Kerala),, but 80 per cent 
of the people in the Puno district 
are totally landless. Until the recent 
land reforms, about 82-6 per cent of 
the land in Peru was owned by 0*8 
per cent of the total number of land- 
owners. 

Lake Titicaca, which connects 
Peru with Bolivia, is the highest 
navigable lake in the world. Its 
waters are very deep—1,214 — 
and it can take nine hours to cross 
them by steamer. Navigation is 
hazardous: floating islands, made 
of a local reed, are numerous, and 
canoes put together out of the same 
rush-like material ply to and fro, 
almost indistinguishable from the 
islands! 

Mighty River. In the Peruvian 
uplands the Amazon begins its long 
journey to the sea. Thus Iquitos 
(population 60,000), the principal 
city of eastern Peru, lies some 2,600 
miles from the Adantic, and yet, 
thanks to the Amazon, large freight¬ 
ers carry their wares regularly 
between it and European ports. 
Undl the air age, there no 
communication betWeoi Ltma and 
Iquitos except via a^cuitous land 
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but they were among the most suc¬ 
cessful planners in history. One- 
third of their crops went to their 
god, one-third to the state, one-third 
to the people, and food was stored in 
special depositories for use in lean 
seasons. Poverty was rare, and desti¬ 
tution unknown. Not so cruel as the 
Aztecs or the American Indians, the 
Incas did not practise human sacri¬ 
fice. The reigning Inca was con¬ 
sidered to be a son of the sun, like 
the emperors of Japan. 

The last of the great Inca rulers 
was Atahualpa. When the Spanish 
conquistadores, under Pizarro, ar¬ 
rived in 1532, they captured Atahu- 
alpa, then promised him freedom if 
he would fill a large room with gold 
and silver. Dutifully he did so— 
whereupon Pizarro had him mur¬ 
dered. Yet Pizarro’s feat in conquer¬ 
ing Peru was as extraordinary as 
any campaign in history; he did it 
with 27 horses and 180 men. 

The ancient scat of the Inca em¬ 
pire, Cuzco, lies in a valley at 11,254 
feet. It is the archaeological capital 
of South America. Remnants of 
Inca walls arc to be seen at every 
turn. The Incas joined their im¬ 
mense stone blocks without the use 
of cement or, so far as we know, 
any other adhesive—yet the fit is so 
perfect that even today you cannot 
lip a knife blade between them. 

About 125 miles south of Cuzco 
is the town of Puno, on the west¬ 
ern edge of Lake Titicaca. To reach 
it took us a hard day’s travel by road 
over a high, dry plateau. Puno sits 
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at an altitude of 12,697 
an almost inconceivably forlorn 
little community. Some streets are 
so full of jagged holes that even a 
jeep cannot drive through. There 
ate seas of ichu grass where little else 
will grow; stock breeding is the 
foundation of the economy. Some of 
the near-by ranches are enormous 
(one hacienda in Peru is nearly the 
size of Kerala), Jjut 80 per cent 
of the people in the Puno district 
are totally landless. Until the recent 
land reforms, about 82-6 per cent of 
the land in Peru was owned by o-8 
per cent of the total number of land¬ 
owners. 

Lake Titicaca, which connects 
Peru with Bolivia, is the highest 
navigable lake in the world. Its 
waters are very deep—1,214 — 

and it can take nine hours to cross 
them by steamer. Navigation is 
hazardous: floating islands, made 
of a local reed, are numerous, and 
canoes put together out of the same 
rush-like material ply to ahd fro, 
almost indistinguishable from the 
islands! 

Mighty River. In the Peruvian 
uplands the Amazon begins its long 
journey to the sea. Thus Iquitos 
(population 60,000), the principal 
city of eastern Peru, lies some 2,600 
miles from the Adantic, and yet, 
thanks to the Amazon, large freight¬ 
ers carry their wares regularly 
between it and European ports. 
Until the air ag^, there W|i« pb 
communication beMeen lima ahd 
Iquitos except via a^j^liciiitous lai^d..^ 
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and water route, an arduous journey 
which could take weeks. Today the 
trip takes two hours by air. 

The flight from Lima to Iquitos 
is a dizzy experience. You soar high 
over sharp, black peaks which look 
like enormously-magnifled chunks 
of coal, pass close to others capped 
with marshmallow smears of snow. 
Then, as you dip over the jungle, 
you see the oily green snake of the 
. Amazon. 

Iquitos seems to exist in a world 
all its own: moist at the edges, limp 
with heat, romantic, full, of odd 
characters, inexpressibly remote. It 
is a clean city, vet vultures stroll on 
the Malecdn, tne soggy promenade 
facing the Amazon. The heat can be 
increaibly severe for a day or two, 
before h^vy rains cool the air. 

Apart from the more ordinary 
crops, Iquitos gets its living from 
leche caspi, which is used to make 
chewing gum, and heavy, liollow 
rosewo^ logs, which provide essen* 
ces for perfume. But the prize ex- 
ports of Iquitos are live—birds, 
maned lizards, tiny, blue-eyed oce- 
^ jots and a profusion of tropical fish. 
Iquitos sells about 50,000 monkeys a 
year. It also has one of the wond’s 
most remarkable orchid farms. 

^ Once a week gunboats carrying 
doctors, nurses, teachers, glide slow¬ 
ly up arid down the Amazim by- 
wateh, tufinging hkip to die sp6ngy» 


isolated river villages. Technicians 
bring in radio sets to be used as part 
of an educational programme; doc¬ 
tors and dentists carry' out treat¬ 
ments; the sick are taken away. 
These boats are, in effect, floating 
civic centres. 

One afternoon we set out in a 
scarlet speed-boat to have a look at 
the Amazon. The great river is 76 
feet deep here, and a mile or more 
wide; the current is fast, six knots or 
more, and is very dangerous. If a 
man falls overboard from a steamer, 
no effort is made to rescue him—the 
current is too swift. And the waters 
are full of electric eels, alligators 
and other unpleasant creatures. 

We sped round in a vibrating 
green gloom. The water leads every¬ 
where and nowhere, between som¬ 
bre lanes of dripping vegetation. 
Not for miles did we see a house, a 
road or a human being. The pre¬ 
vailing impression was of land and 
water becoming one in the days 
before the world was born. A green¬ 
ish dusk fell, and the jungle banks 
became indistinguishable from their 
still reflections in the waters Islands 
thrust themselves forward in the 
deep shadows, but we could tiot.t4i 
if they were islands or phantoma. ; 

Here was the essence of % 
land half-asleep, submerged ^by 
centuries of conquest, mysterioils, 
remote—and savagely, li^utiful.:. 


:mme hoii^ with her repoitand showed It to me. ^ 1' Iboked, 
at if, Fadier asked m see it, explaining ^ '*! wanf m see m 



Why the Communists 

Are Winning 

the Propaganda War 


In the East-West struggle for men's minds, 
words could be decisive weapons. And too much of 
what is said or reported in the West is ready-made 
ammunition for the communist warriors 


By Carl Rowan 


COUPLE of years before he 
was ousted as premier of 
Jjfc. the Soviet Union, Nikita 
Khrushchev told an Italian journal¬ 
ist: “We communists have never 
agreed, and will never agree, to the 
idea of peaceful co-cxistcnce in 
ideologies. In this there can be no 
compromise.” 

I noticed in Moscow last year that 
the new Soviet leadership has dis¬ 
carded a few of Khrushchev’s ideas 
—but not this one. Russia and the 
entire communist bloc are waging 
an unprecedented campaign to 
shape or warp minds, to touch or 
taint hearts, to arouse and exploit 
emotions, in even the most remote 
corners of the globe. 

The general thrust of communist 

t^8 


propaganda has remained unchang¬ 
ed from the days of Lenin: the goal 
is still to convince the world that, as 
Lenin said in 1917, “in a capitalist 
society democracy is only for the 
rich, the minority; communism 
alone is capable of giving really 
complete democracy.” 

A crucial question, then, is: How 
well are the communists waging the 
propaganda war? 

The Soviet Union’s powerful 
radio transmitters are now broad-* 
casting a record 1,374 bovirs a week 
—in languages as divert as Malaya- 
1 am for part of India and Lin^a 
for the Congo. Communist CHina.is 
the wojid’s second-biggest bro^ 
caster, beaming 14^- hou^: o£ 
propagan^ abroad. Tne Voiee^'Of 
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America comes third, with 845 
hours a week. The total output o£ 
international broadcasting by all 
communist countries is a withering 
4,901 hours a week—in 67 Ian- 
guages. 

But radio broadcasting is only a 
small part o£ this war. to win men’s 
minds. Books, newspapers, maga- 
zincs, films, trade £airs, art exhibits 
—they are all involved in the con¬ 
test. In i960 the communists as¬ 
signed an estimated 500,000 people 
to spend Rs. 1)499*5 crores a year on 
propaganda; that is Rs. 14,7 a year 
“per free man to be subjugated,” 
whereas the total propaganda outlay 
of the Free World is about i5p. per 
man per year. 


United States by European allies is 
pounced on by the communists— 
suggesting that Americans make a 
colossal error when they assume 
that they need not spend money to 
explain U.S. policies in countries 
like Britain, France or Scandinavia. 

Hidden Truths. The war in Viet¬ 
nam dominates communist propa¬ 
ganda. Through various media, 
communist leaders seek to obscure 
the issue of North Vietnamese ag¬ 
gression. Rigid secrecy enables them 
to suppress unpleasant facts and stay 
on the offensive. Thus they arc care¬ 
ful never to concede publicly what 
they know all too well: that Hanoi 
created the Vietcong as its instru¬ 
ment to overwhelm &uth Vietnam, 


My travels throughout the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites 
last year, however, strengthened a 
conviction that 1 had held as direc¬ 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency i 
it’s not the quantity but the conterii 
of communist propaganda that 
ought to be most interesting—and 
disturbing— 4 o the Free World. I 
“was particularly struck by; 

1, The extent to which the Amer¬ 
ican press is relied upon to supply 
items damaging to the United 
States. 

2. The widespread use made of 
speeches by U;S. Congressmen to 
portray Ameruan policies as sinister 
and a threat Ip p^her peoples^ 

. 3. Tbe cipyerpess with which the 
ccmiiri.unispr )ronffto 


and that Hanoi has buttressed the 
Vietcong with military units from 
North Vietnam. 

Thps people in many countries 
hear and read again and again that 
the United States is guilty of “bar¬ 
barous aggression,” that “American 
imperialism” is trying to thwart the 
“liberation” of Vietnam’s masses, 
that the “white murderers” are 
waging war on “the weak coloured 
people” of Vietnam. All this is said 
to be done on orders from, that “rich 
monopolist minority” which supr 
posedly dominates the United States, 
and wants to dominate th«r wodd. 

A favourite tactic in the Soviet 
Union and B^terh Eurc^ is m 
compare Pr^ideni: {phnson and the 
XFnitbd States wim'what the people 
that ardst r sdtt' itniember . widi 
and eWdn^: Hider and 
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Nazi Germany. “Barbarism in constantly used to “document” com> 
HitleritE'Style/' headlmes shrill munist claims of torture and brutal- 
in “reporting” American bombing ity on the part of American soldiers, 
of oil depots near Hanoi and 1 was amazed, vbitine the offices 
Haiphong. “The spiritual successors of Izvestia and Pravda, me two lead- 
of tne Fuhrer,'* editorials say. Viet- ing Soviet newspapers, last year, at 
cong forces are referred to as “the the lengths towhich the communists 
partisans,” thus putting this group will go to distort statements in order 
—^the aggressors, who murder and to support their condemnation of 
pillage—in the role of the heroic American policies. In both places I 
people who resisted Nazi occupa- had thrown at me* a quotaticm from 
tion. President Eisenhower*s farewell 

Pursuing this “Hitlerite” theme, address. In it he pointed out that 
the Soviet newspaper Trud printed postwar pressure had forced the 
one of the most colossal betrayals of United States to create “an immense 
plain fact in the history of propa- military establishment and a large 
ganda. In a story commemorating arms industry” that ought always to 
the 25th anniversary of the Nazi be properly linked “with our peace- 
attack on Russia, Trud said that ful method and goals.” 

Hitler would not have dared attack Twisted Fact8.These words were 


the Soviet Union but for “lavish 
American and British loans.” 

Throughout the communist bloc 
a diligent eye is kept open for any 
Western newspaper copy, wire- 
photos or television film that can 
DC twisted to give credence to com- 
‘ munist charges. In Poland, I saw an 
American-produced television film 
showing American soldiers training 
bloodhounds to sniff out suspected 
members of the Vietcong. The audi¬ 
ence was “subdy” reminded that 
many Poles were chased by blood¬ 
hounds during the Nazi occupation. 

American, British, Frenoi and 
Japanese photographers supply a 
moimtain of photographs showing 
the horrors ot the war. Since few 
pictures are available from the Vtet- 
cong side, the graphic materials arc 


distorted to support the propa- 

f anda line that President Johnsim is 
elpless in the face of pressures from 
the “industrial and military war¬ 
lords,” who are pushing America 
along disastrous courses. The fact 
that General Ei^nhower staunchly 
supports American aims in Vietnam 
seems to be of no consequence what¬ 
ever. 

Perhaps the richest source of dam¬ 
aging information is the Congrr/-. 
siond Recordf the official transcrtp( 
of speeches made in the houses of 
Congress in Washins^. llie com¬ 
munist press and ra^ are quick to 
pick up critical smtements-^ot ah> 
ways accurate or id cohtr^ 
means; Th^ 
way as to efeafe. 
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Americans condemning their gov¬ 
ernment and its policy. Indeed, it is 
hard to exaggerate the advantages 
the communists reap from American 
freedom of speech. 

Apart from hammering at the 
Vietnam war, the communists’ 
favourite propaganda line is that the 
United States has an army of spies 
and saboteurs around the world 
whose sole function is to undermine 
the independence and destroy the 
governments of all nations that will 
not do America’s bidding. 

Ironically, while top government 
officials in some of these countries 
are clamouring for more trade with 
the West, or building vast new facil¬ 
ities to attract Western tourists and 
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their hard currency, the propagan¬ 
dists are warning the people to re¬ 
gard all Western businessmen and 
tourists as likely agents of the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency. For ex¬ 
ample, when Arthur Calwell, leader 
of Australia’s Labour Party, was the 
victim of an assassination attempt in 
Sydney in June 1966, the Polish 
newspaper Glos Pracy quickly 
headlined, “CIA Shadow over 
Australia.’’ Although this kind of 
propaganda seems incredible, such 
stories may have more communist, 
and non-communist, believers than 
we think. 

Recently, Moscow Radio has in¬ 
cluded the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation among what it calls “U.S. 
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7967 WHY THE COMMUNISTS ARE WINNING THE PROPAGANDA WAR 

Dirty Tricks Abroad.’* It says FBI Moscow Radio reported that the 

agents are being sent abroad **as strike was crushed by the efforts o£ 

respected diplomats, representatives the Labour Department and Presi- 
of the Ford or Rockefeller founda- dent Johnson. The communists said 
tions, church groups, technicians, that the “Great Society” means 
participants in various scientific ex- “complete support of the billionaires 
peditions or Christian missionaries.’* who own the railways and of the 
The broadcasts go on to claim that oppression of working people.*’ 
these agents are in reality “hangmen The communist version of the 
trained in the techniques of torture strike may be ludicrous to anyone 
and extermination.” familiar with America. But one 

The communists find many ways wonders how it affects a Russian, or 
to tie an extraneous item into their the citizens of an uncommitted 
propaganda. These “tie-ins*’ appear nation, whose knowledge of Ameri- 
in almost all the propaganda about can labour relations is exceedingly 
the “decadence” of America’s in- limited. How can they be told the 
temal life. truth about the stren^h of Amcii- 

Referring to a strike in the United can trade unions, or that in the 

States by a railwaymep’s union, communist countries strikes are 

MICO SERVICE 18 NATION-WIDE 

MICO fcognlw that Aftar-Sal— Sfvtea to m Wiportwit m SalM. MICO hM. thMfera. 

Mlabitolwd • nMlen.w<da fHrii>«worl« of ei4r1SO MtlliorlMd Sato* and Sarvica Stations to ranctor 
aJaqua t a aarvlea to Ha cuatomara. 

To suit aH automotlva vahietoa, traetora and aUHocway antfnaa. MICO manufaeturaaa l^ianga 
ofPuallrtiaeUonequlpniantanddiffaranttypaaar8fiari«Pluod> undar Hoanea ftvn B0 8CK 
Oaww a wy. tha pton a a r a In tha manufactura of Spadt nuga and Pual Injaction Equipma^MICO 
lha l a rq ^ factory of Ito Wnd In InM, hiu ao far manufaehirad oaar ona mlBton Foal InJacMon 
Aaiva told asvaral mHHon Sparl< Plugs of diffaranl lypaa In addKton to many a«har produda 
fbr tfw automoMs indusiry of tha country. 
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punished as “counter-revolution”? 

Today, a favourite target for 
communist propaganda is racial un¬ 
rest in the United States. When I 
got into a long polemical “dis¬ 
cussion” with one of the Soviet 
Uniop’s leading propagandists, a 
political commentator for Pravda, 
he eventually made a remark which 
1 am sure he thought would clinch 
the argument: “The trouble wkh 
your country,” he said, “is that the 
bullets that shot James Meredith in 
Mississippi are the same bullets that 
kill Vietnamese. It is this racist atti¬ 
tude that makes you wage war on 
Vietnam.” 

“The Vietnamese we arc defend¬ 
ing are just as dark as those we are 
opposing,” I said. “How do you re¬ 
duce that to a race war ?” 


So the discussion continued. And 
so the war of ideas is going to 
continue as long as these two differ¬ 
ent political and economic systems 
share the same planet. 

And, as the effects of the propa¬ 
ganda war become more painfiuly 
wvious, Americans will be increas¬ 
ingly pressed to decide whether 
their cherished freedom of press and 
speech can continue unrestrained. 1 
am not advocating abolition of fre- 
dom of press or speech. But I do 
hope that people will become in¬ 
creasingly aware that ideas, too, are 
front-line defenders in the struggle 
for survival. 

We cannot afford to forget that 
the right words, well placed, arc 
sometimes better protectors of 
freedom than bombs. 


Shaggy Story 

Radio director Tom Carlson had a dog which loved to chew up records, 
books and such. One day when Tom had to be out of his flat for a while, 
a young lady friend said she’d mind the dog. But she got involved in 
something and forgot. 

The dog chewed up, among other things, an autograj^ed book by 
humorist Ogden Nash. The young lady was mortified, of course, and she 
searched for a week to find another copy of the out-of-print volume. When 
she got it, she sent it to Nash with a letter explaining what had happened, 
asking-him to autograph it. Nash sent the bwk to Tom, inscribed: ‘‘To 
Tom Carlson or his dog—depending on whose taste it best suits.” —N. m. 

* « « 


Taking Account 

A CUSTOMER of one of Britain’s Big Five banks, irritated because his 
newly computerized branch now regaurds him as a number instead of a 
name, sent a greetings card to his branch manager, signing it with his' 
account number. He apbk^zed for addresshig the tMd to the mana||^i>y 
name, adding: “I’m sorry, I don’t know your number.*^ ^ 

—IhiffiAir Stmdmii, Loivkii 





The Man Who 
Tamed the Motorcycle 

Japan's millionaire mechanic has put 
his machines on every road in the world 

By Georgi Kent 


W HEN Soichiro Honda was 
eight years old, ^-Model- 
T Ford rattled into Ko- 
myo, his birthplace in Japan. It was 
the first car he had ever seen. He 
gazed at it reverendy, and when it 
naoved he ran after it. After it had 
gone, he bent down over a puddle of 
oil and, rubbing it on his hands, 
went home to sniff and dream and 
stare into space. Even at that age. the 
boy had a passion for cars. 

That love has repaid him magnifi- 
cendy. The son of a poor village 
blaclumith, Honda today, at 6i, is 
a millionaire many times over. He 
is the world’s largest maker of 
motorcycles, and an upand^oming 
producer of sports cars, trucks, Uwn 
mowers, farm machinery and other 
mechanical devices. In tne fantastic 
world of Japanese exporting, he is 
number five. 

Honda is a small man: five feet 
four inches tall, wekht.nme stmie. 
His face shines wim fnendliocss, 
and when fie tatks--^ sputtering 
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stream of words punctuated by ges¬ 
tures, grimaces and roars of laugh¬ 
ter—he sounds a bit like one of his 
own thunderers. At his huge, top- 
secret research plant near Tokyo, 
Honda moves from bench to bench 
among his 850 employees. He stares 
at a test engine humming steadily, 
stops it, starts it again, frowns, 
smashes his lists together and smiles. 
He scrawls a drawing on a pad of 
paper. “Let’s try it this way,” he 
shouts, then goes on to the next 
bench. 

Engines have always enchanted 
him. At five, he would stand for 
hours in a rice mill watching the 
pounding of a diesel. At eight, he 
played truant from school, cycling 
ten miles to see his first aeroplane. 
At school he was a failure. But he 
could do anything with his hands. 

When he was 12, he invented an 
improved bicycle foot brake; a few 
years later he devised a wheel with 
wire spokes, got a patent, even 
made a little money on it. His fav¬ 
ourite toy, which he slept with as a 
small boy, was a pair of pliers. 

Carefree Days. After three years 
of apprenticeship in a Tokyo garage, 
Honda, at 21 a master mechanic, 
rented a shed in Hamamatsu, near 
Komyo, and started a car-repair 
business. That first year he earned 
Rs. 600. (Today his personal income 
is among the top ten in Japan.) 

Those were carefree days. Honda 
became famous for roaring through 
the streets on a motorcyde at two 
o'clock in the morning. But during 


the day—from early dawn to dark 
—all that concerned him was work. 
Where other garages gave up a job 
as hopeless, Honda put it right. And 
he not only repaired, he created. He 
put motors into skiffs and suddenly 
they were power launches. Every¬ 
body wanted one. He made 20, got 
bored with the project, dropped it. 
Then he bolted an old aircraft en¬ 
gine into a car thassis and began 
winning motor races. 

Racing might have become his 
career, but in 1935 he had an acci¬ 
dent. He was driving a modified 
Model-A Ford, had established a 
track record of 75 m.p.h. and was 
well in the lead when a competing 
car burst from the pit into his path. 
The Ford turned over three times 
and Honda went to hospital with 
arms, legs, shoulders and hips 
broken. It took him almost a year to 
recover, and when he did, the fine 


split-second reflexes were gone. His 
racing days were over. 

After that he became famous for 


other things. Piston rings, for 
example. Why, he kept asking, did 
they get so dirty that they b^ame 
defective? One day he set about 
finding the answer. He made 
100,000 rings of his own, but all 
emerged from trial runs covered 
with grease. “Not -enough aili- 
cones,” a specialist said. What on 
earth were silicones?To discover the 


answer he went to night school. ; 

His new knowledge of 
paid off and he began rni^^g y^^ 
good piston rings, perhaps ,th^ 
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in Japan. Soon he employed more 
men and moved into larger quarters. 
When the war came, the nation’s 
armed forces took his entire output. 
He had only to continue to become 
a wealthy man. But his factory was 
destroyed in a bombing raid, so after 
the war he sold what vyas left of it 
and began to experiment with a few 
inventions. 

In 1947, 41 years old, with his 
money almost gone, he bought 500 
war-surplus radio generators, made 
a few changes and attached each one 
to the rear wheel of a bicycle, trans¬ 
forming it into a motorliike. It 
wasn’t very good—a man had to 
pump 20 minutes to get it started— 
but to a people crying out for trans¬ 
port it was a gift from heaven, and 
they bought all he made. When the 
war surplus ran out he began mak¬ 
ing his own elip-on motor, a vast 
improvement. 

The Chimney. He built two 
wooden shacks in Hamamatsu and 
installed an ancient belt-driven 
lathe. With 34 employees he began 
making his Hrst motorcycle, nick¬ 
named the Chimney because the 
exhaust pipe stuck up in the air. It 
was far below the perfection of 

f >resent-day Hondas, but significant- 
y, it viras the only machine in Japan 
made entirely in one plant. 

Sleeping cm a camp bed in the fac¬ 
tory, rarefy gett^ more than five 
hours’ rest a ni^t, Honda kept 
ntalong new frames, running n^ 
en^es on the test b^hes. Inen in 
1949, the produced his fourdt inodel. 


the forerunner of all the motorcycles 
that were to follow: a small machine 
that would travel 45 m.p.h. and do 
200 miles on one gallon of petrol. 
He called it the Dream and painted 
it red, black, white and blue. 

In 1950 he was making 3,600 
cycles a year. And by 1952, he was 
employing 1,000 men in a factory 
100 times larger than the shacks 
with which he started. 

A second Dream and other models 
which followed were a far cry from 
the earsplitting, juvenile-delinquent 
machines that people were accus¬ 
tomed to. They were civilized- 
looking, well-balanced vehicles that 
ran with a quiet purr. They looked 
like motorcycles but were steady, 
economical and would not exceed 
50 m.p.h. And they were advertised 
to emphasize these qualities. It 
worked. Honda’s capital leaped to 
Rs. 12-5 lakhs. Today it amounts to 
nearly Rs. 19 crores. 

Honda was as yet selling very 
litde abroad. The way to expan¬ 
sion lay—as he, the old devotee of 
the racing circuits, knew—^in the 
churned-up ovals where the thun¬ 
dering herd really let go. So in 1954 
Honda set out for the Isle of Man 
and the Grand Prix of all motor¬ 
cycle racing. But when he gazed 
at the powerful machines roaring 
round tne track, his l:^art fell. His 
two-wheelers were good, very good, 
but compared, with th^ vehicles 
j^y were so many erfd ladies. Hc^ 
withdrew them frqm the races. 

For two months he studied his 

H7 
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rivals. In Britain, Germany and 
Italy he bought springs and bolts 
and bits and pieces of engines to 
analyse. Back in Japan he called his 
men together and pleaded with 
them to help him outdo the com' 
petitors. He drew a rough picture of 
the machine he wanted. It took four 
years to produce, but it was a splen- 
did thing: smaller, lighter than the 
older models, but with a much more 
powerful engine. One manufacturer 
marvelled: “It’s like a fine watch, 
and an imitation of nothing else.” 

In 1959 Honda went back to the 
Isle of Man, to come sixth, seventh 
and eighth in the 125 c.c. class. In 
1961 he entered five motorcycles 
each in the 125 c.c. and 250 c.c. 
events, and this time they swept all 
before them—^taking the first five 
places and establishing ii new track 
records. In 1966, Honda became the 
first motorcycle manufacturer ever 
to win in a single year the Manufac¬ 
turer’s Team Prize in all solo classes. 

He now makes more than 40 
models, from one which will not 
exceed 30 m.p.h. to the real thun- 
derers which can top 110. They can 
be seen on all the roads of all the 
countries of the world. The noisy, 
adolescent vehicle has become a 
respectable form of transport. 

Machines built in other countries 
can go as fast as the Hondas, but 
they cannot compete commercially, 
so small is the profit n^argin, so 


closely pared down are the produc¬ 
tion costs. Last year Honda made 
nearly a million and a half motor¬ 
cycles and exported some 51 per 
cent He has four factories in Japan, 
plus an assembly plant in Belgium; 
another assembly plant is under 
construction in Thailand. 

To stimulate the home market, a 
company founded by Honda and 
90-per-cent owned by his employees 
is building what are called Motor¬ 
cycle Sportslands all over Japan. 
There are already 20 of these. Here, 
on their own motorbikes or hired 
ones, the riders can blast up and 
down hills, cross-country, over see¬ 
saws, plank bridges and trick 
courses; they can also try their skill 
on tracks laid out for Grand Prix 
type racing—^all for an admission 
price of Rs. 7*5 or less. 

One would think that Honda 
might retire, take a year or two off 
work, perhaps to create something 
new. He may yet, but for the mo¬ 
ment he is bent on doing for sports 
cars what he did for the motor¬ 
cycle. He’s well on the way^ This 
year one of Britain’s top driyers, 
John Surtees, is driving Honda’s 
Formula One racing car in Grand 
Prix events. And recendy off the 
Honda drawing boards is a fiunily 
aircraft that may revolutionize 
amateur flying. If Honda’s past 
achievement is a guide, it will be an 
astonishing machine. 


Somehow it seems to be the duty of members every genetadon to dress 
in the manner most calculated to irritate their parents. VsegiuKi 



Knock-Out for Gout? 


For centuries this painful, crippling disease baffled 
doctors. Now, modem science has found a remedy 


By Albert Q. Maisel 


I T STRIKES without Warning, 
usually before dawn, jolting its 
victim awake. Throbbing pulses 
of pain grip his big toe. Instinctively, 
he flexes his joint, only to feet the 
stabbing, searing pains shoot up his 
leg. Now the slightest movements, 
even the vibrations of a passing car, 
provoke new surges of anguish. 
And he knows, if he has suffered 
from similar attacks, that he is 
in for days—perhaps weeks—of 
continuous torture. 

This is gout: crippling, chronic 
and—^indirectly—dea^y b^use of 
the massive kidney damage it can 
inflict. Dr. J. S. Lawrence, medical 
director of the British Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Councifs field survey 
unit, estimates that every doctor in 
Britain has at least two male victims 
of gout in his care. Many more cases 
go undetected. 

Gout baffled doctors for thou^ 
sands of years. Htuidrcds of *'cnres^* 
have had their ardent advocates. 


But. until recently only one remedy, 
an extract of meadow saffron called 
colchicine, produced any notable 
benefit. Colchicine shortened the 
duration of an acute attack, and 
helped mitigate recurring ones. But 
nothing affected the underlying 
condition. 

Throughout the ages, doctors 
tended to blame gout on the self 
indulgence of its victims. The 
pain-racked found themselves con¬ 
demned as gluttons and hard drink¬ 
ers. Whenever humorists wanted to 
show a high-living rake getting his 
just deserts, thev depicted him with 
a swollen, banoaged foot. 

Today the picture is strikingly dif¬ 
ferent. Doctors now know that gout 
is not the result of high living. With 
potent new drugs^unexpected by¬ 
products of antibiodc and cancer re- 
searclw-they can contrd the disease 
and correct its underiying cause. 
And, with the new^t of the and- 
gout drugs, they may even be able 
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to prevent the development of the 
disease. 

Gout in its early stages has often 
been misdiagnosed as rheumatism 
or arthritis. But there is no mistak¬ 
ing advanced gout when its most 
characteristic symptom, stony lumps 
called tophi, appears on the ears or 
the back of the hands. Even in 
ancient Rome, doctors—who named 
these lumps after the volcanic rock, 
tufa —recognized them as peculiar 
to gout. 

Curiously, however, no one 
attempted to make a chemical analy¬ 
sis of a tophus until 1797, when an 
English chemist, William Wollas¬ 
ton, cut one out of his own earlobe 
and found that it consisted of tiny 
crystals of uric acid. His demonstra¬ 
tion that this waste product, a major 
component of urine, was not always 
excreted by the kidneys pointed di¬ 
rectly to a basic cause or gout. But 
half a century passed before anyone 
followed up the clue. 

Then, in 1848, Sir Alfred Baring 
Garrod took blood-serum samples 
from his gouty patients and sus¬ 
pended linen threads in • them. 
When the serum dried, crystals of 
uric acid had accumulated on every 
thread. A similar test, using blood 
serum from non-ailing volunteers, 
produced no such crystallization. 
The conclusion was inevitable: gout 
resulted from excess uric acid that 
precipitated out of the blood and 
became trapped either as crystals in 
the victims’ joints or as tophi. 

But what produced the excess of 
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uric acid? No one knew the answer 
until the 1890’s, when the German 
chemist Emil Fischer puzzled out 
the process by which our bodies 
form uric acid—a multi-stage con¬ 
version of nitrogen-containing sub¬ 
stances which he called purines. 
Since high-protein foods contain 
purines, many doctors concluded 
that they had been right all the time 
—^gout was caused by rich foods. 

Patients were now sternly forbid¬ 
den to eat meat, Ash, poultiy or 
shellfish. Many vegetables, whole¬ 
wheat bread and cereals were ruled 
out, too. But only a few patients— 
borderline cases who needed only a 
slight lowering of uric acid—^gained 
relief from low-purine diets. For the 
majority, dieting did not help a 
great deal. 

Progress. The next step forward 
came in 1943, when two U.S. re¬ 
searchers, Dr. James Sprague and 
Dr. Karl Beyer, began a kidney 
study to enhance the usefulness of 
penicillin. The antibiotic had al¬ 
ready proved its phenomenal powers 
against a host of bacterial infections, 
but it was scarce and expensive. 
Worse, it was excreted so rapidly 
that sometimes as much as four- 
fifths its germ-killing potential 
was wasted. But Sprague and Bever 
had an exciting io^. Perhaps tney 
could find a chemical compouna 
that would dow down penicillin’s 
passa^ through the tiny tubuks of 
the kidneys. 

It took ne^Iy, ei^ .and 
hundreds of tests to l^o the, right 
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compound—a chemical called pro¬ 
benecid. During 'the long quest, 
however, chemists had learned how 
to make penicillin $0 cheaply and 
in such large quantities that doctors 
could use it without concern for fast 
excretion. Thus, probenecid was 
born as a drug already robbed of its 
intended purpose. 

At this point, the researchers took 
another look at their drug. By now 
they had analysed thousands of 
urine samples. As they reviewed 
^ese urinalyses, they noted one 
effect of prci)enecid which, up to 
then, had seemed of litde import¬ 
ance. The drug prevented the excre¬ 
tion of penicillin, but increased the 
excretion of uric acid. If probenecid 
could increase the drainage of uric 
acid through the kidneys of healthy 
volunteers, might it not work simi¬ 
larly for victims of gout? 

Two leading U.S. clinical re¬ 
searchers, Dr. Alexander Gutman 
and Dr. John Talbott, were explor¬ 
ing this possibility. Working inde¬ 
pendently. they gave the new drug 
to patients who had suffered re¬ 
peated, acute attacks of gout. In 
case after case, the first dose of pro¬ 
benecid produced up to a fourfold 
increase in uric-acid excretion. In 
most patients, it quickly lowered the 
blood level of uric acid by almost 
half. Daily doses maintained the 
low level. 

Encouraged ' by these reports, 
n^ny docto^ tested pr(^>eneda'an<i 
dikovefed the drug actually 
reversed the process uf urat^rystal 


accumulation in joints and tophi. 
Crystals dissolved back into the 
blood serum. Tophi began to shrink 
and in time often vanished. Hun¬ 
dreds—-eventually thousands—of 
gout patients experienced fewer and 
fewer attacks when taking probene¬ 
cid in combination with colchicine. 
Many, continuing the combination, 
became completely free of them. 

Set-Back. For a. time, it seemed 
that medicine had at last found the 
perfect weapon against gout. Then 
it was discovered that probenecid— 
and sulfinpyrazone, a drug with 
similar action—^had side effects. 
5 >ome patients developed allergic 
rashes or persistent nausea. In some, 
sulfinpyrazone reactivated old pep¬ 
tic ulcers. And Dr. Gutman found 
that both drugs, by drawing larger- 
than-normal quantities of uric acid 
through the kidneys, aggravated 
the tendency of some patients to 
form urate kidney stones. Another 
difficulty was that the uric-acid- 
draining drugs were least effective 
on the patients in greatest need— 
those with few undamaged kidney 
tubules on which the chemicals 
could work. 

Doctors now began to envisage a 
more basic attack on gout. Dr. Tal¬ 
bott, for example, pointed out that, 
instead of trying to drain off surplus 
uric acid, it would be ideal to fmd 
a drug to prevent its formation. In 
a nui^r of laboratories, scientists 
began to search for prev^tive com¬ 
pounds, but once again the key dts- 
edvery was a by-pr^ct of research 
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towards a completely different 
target. 

At Burroughs Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, in New York, two 
brilliant young biochemists in the 
cancer field, Dr. George Hitchings 
and Gertrude Elion, had worked 
for ten years to develop an effective 
anti-metabolite—a chemical capable 
of preventing or slowing down cell 
growth. In 1951 they synthesized a 
compound called 6-mercaptopurine. 
This purine-based compound halted 
the progress of deadly leukaemia, 
not curing it but bringing about 
life-extending remissions. Danger¬ 
ously large doses were required, 
however, because mercaptopurine 
was broken down within the body 
by the enzyme xanthine oxidase. 
(One of the functions of this enzyme 
is to help convert purines into uric 
acid.) 

Painstakingly the researchers re¬ 
tested hundreds of purine com¬ 
pounds, looking for one that would 
stop enzyme action and permit 
smaller doses. In 1955 they tested 
one called allopurinol, which had 
earlier failed all anti-tumour tests. 
But now it proved in the test tube 
to be a powerful obstacle to xanthine 
oxidase. For their crucial test-—on 
man—the researchers enlisted the 
aid of Dr. Wayne Bundles, pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at the Duke Uni¬ 
versity Medical Centre in Durham, 
North Carolina. In 1962, when Dr. 
Bundles tested allopurinol in leuk¬ 
aemia patients receiving meicapto- 
purine, he found that the hew drug 
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inactivated the enzyme so effective¬ 
ly that he could reduce mercapto- 
purine dosage by four-fifths and still 
achieve leukaemia remissions. 

As expected, allopurinol had still 
another effect. It prevented a rise in 
uric-acid levels in the patient’s 
blood. 

Because of this, it was clear that 
allopurinol might affect the abnor¬ 
malities of gout. If if could stop the 
formation of uric acid from tumour 
purines, it could probably prevent 
the conversion of any purines into 
excess uric acid. Thus, early in 1963, 
Dr. Bundles and his associates ex¬ 
tended their allopurinol tests to 
severely affected gout victims—^with 
dramatic results. 

Success. One patient had been 
so disabled by repeated attacks 
that he was unable to work as a 
night watchman. But after three 
days on allopurinol, his scrum 
uric acid dropped to less than half 
its previous level, the inflamma¬ 
tion in his joints subsided, and he 
was able to return to work. Other 
patients with severely affected kid¬ 
neys, on whom uric-acid-draining 
drugs had litde effect, became free 
from acute attacks of gout. 

Since late 1963, when Dr. Bund¬ 
les published his first rei^rt on allo- 
punnol for gouty specialists all over 
the world have clamoured for. an 
opportunity to test the new drug. 
Within a ytax, medical jountahi. 
everywhere began to publish a flood 
of highly ^vourable leports.. 

In Britain, .octensive lesti were 
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carried out by Dr. G. D. Kerstcy at 
the Royal National Hospital for 
Rheumatic Diseases in Bath; by Dr. 
R. W. E. Watts and a group of asso¬ 
ciates at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in London; and by a group under 
Dr. J. T. &ott at the Postgraduate 
Medical School, also in London. On 
the strength of these and other 
clinical research reports, allopurinol 
was approved for general prescrip¬ 
tion use in Britain, in February 
1966. 

The British Medical Journal called 
it “A drug... remarkably freq.from 
toxic effects . . . which nas opened 
up new fields in the therapy of 
metabolic disease.” And the New 
Scientist hailed it as **a prime ex¬ 
ample of rational therapy, bringing 
not only remarkable relief but also 
an increased life expectancy to gout 
sufferers.” 

Another effect of allopurinol has 
been to prevent the ki^ey stones 


associated with gout The occur¬ 
rence of such stones is a thousand 
times more frequent in gout suffer¬ 
ers than in the general popiilation. 
But, says Dr. Bundles, “Almost all 
patients stop forming kidney stones 
when under treatment with allo¬ 
purinol. Thus death and, in fact, 
most complications produced by 
urate stones arc now preventable.” 

However, allopurinol should be 
used only under the guidance of a 
doctor experienced in the treatment 
of gout. When first taken, it some¬ 
times brings on a gouty attack; also, 
a small percentage of patients are 
sensitive to the drug and suffer from 
fever and rash. 

Nevertheless, alone or in conjunc¬ 
tion with the uric-acid-draining 
drugs, allopurinol has greatly in¬ 
creased the possibility of eliminat¬ 
ing gout as a serious disease. It is 
one of the great success stories of 
modern scientific research. 


Balanced Opinion 

A SURVEY among London housewives revealed 37 items that they liked 
and 90 that they disliked. Only one item featured on both lists—humands. 

—London Life 


Change of Address 

Little Johnny was asked by his teacher how one should talk of the 
Pope. 

“His Sanctity,” he answered. 

“And the Queen of England?” 

“Her Majesty.” 

“Ve^ go^. And what about the Slu^ of Persia? ” 

“His Shah'Stity,^” the boy auswered uidlinchingly. ^WrmeeSoSr^ Pwu 
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He was a small-town 
chemist—and also a wise 
and sensitive man for whom 
idealism was a way of life 

The 
Legacy My 
Father Left 

Me 

By Hubert Humphrey 
Vice-President of the United States 

^HEN I saw my father 
/ weep for the very first 
time, I was i6 years old 
and he was 45. It was something I 
never forgot, not just because it 
moved me deeply but because what 
followed was so typical of his 
approach to life. 

I was coming home from high 
school in Doland, South Dakota, 
the town we had resided in since I 
was four vears old. It was our town, 
heart ana soul; and the wonderful 
house we lived in was the kind of 
home every lucky child has in his 
life—a warm nest for all the excite¬ 
ment and love of the formative 
years. It was a large, squarish place 


with white weatherboarding and a 
porch, beautiful trees on the front 
lawn, and a plum and apple orchard 
at the back. 

Mother and Dad loved that house. 
And as for the children—my older 
brother, Ralph, my two younger 
sisters, Frances and Fern, and me-^ 
the house was as taken for granted’ 
and as beautiful as the sky or the 
trees. 

When I came home that day in 
1927, Mother was standing unaer a 
big cottonwood tree on the front 
lawn with Dad and a stranger, and 
she was crying. Both men looked 
very solemni and it was cd>viqus that 
something Was wrong. Modier said^ 
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*‘Dad has to sell the house/’ There 
were bills that had to be paid. My 
father and the man talked for a 
short time. Then Dad signed a 
paper. The man went away, and 
afterwards Dad wept. 

This was probably the most pro¬ 
found experience of my early years, 
the moment 1 ceased being a child, 
when I began to have an adult’s 
awareness of the pain and tragedy 
in life. It was sharpened because, 
about the same time, other people 
in town began suffering similar 
losses of home and happincss^One 
neighbour committed suicide over 
the same kind of trouble. 

Through the years, 1 carried with 
me from that scene not just the pic¬ 
ture of my father in tears, but the 
fact that after this terrible loss he 
carried not an ounce of bitterness, of 
apology or defeatism. Right up to 
the time he died, in Novec^r 1949, 
he continued to do what he had 
always done—^to plunge into life, 
the bitter and the sweet, with noth¬ 
ing held back, without protecting 
himself with suspicion, reserve or 
MnQtional cautkm. 

Dad was a broad-shouldered man 
almost six feet tall, with big, strong 
hands, a jutting chin, and mat high 
forehead whi^ his children in¬ 
herited from him. His rimless 
glasses sometimes gave him a pro- 
^ssorial look, but thic most notice¬ 
able thing sdxmt him , was his 
seemingly 'ioexhat^idHe 2^ He 
jmt be passive about any- 

dung. He loved a good time, but 


for him a good time was something 
that touched the spirit and had a 
good purpose. He was a bom teach¬ 
er, a missionary with a sense of 
humour. 

He ran a small-town drugstore, 
and it was typical of my father that 
his shop was never a cold or imper¬ 
sonal place. There was always talk 
about politics, town affairs and re¬ 
ligion, just as there was round our 
dinner table. They used to say about 
Dad, “He never sells you a pill 
without selling you an idea.” 

My political training began early. 
When 1 was 12, for example, most 
of Doland wanted to sell the munici¬ 
pally-owned power station to a pri¬ 
vate company. Dad, who was a city 
councillor tnen, fought the idea 
tooth and nail. He would take me 
to the evening meetings of the coun¬ 
cil, put me in a chair by a comer 
window, and then he’d do batde, 
hour after hour. 

He lost that hght, but his inde¬ 
pendence, his outspokenness, his 
spirit never interfered with the 
mutual res^t that he and the town 
had for each other. He was a Demo¬ 
crat in a Republican town, but they 
elected him mayor. 

I suppose that today the psychia¬ 
trists would call my rather an inte- 
grated man. For hun life was not a 
series of insulated cubicles, one for 
personal emotion, one for . business, 
one for polidcs, one for family, one 
for sockd life. For him, were 
all ^rts of a sin^e life prix:^. He 
used to say, “My b^‘ bdiends are 
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my children^ and then my books,” 
but it was obvious that he was a 
vital part of everything that touched 
his life. 

This was certainly true of his 
political principles. He would no 
sooner think of abandoning prin¬ 
ciple than he would his children or 
his business. Where they clashed, as 
they sometimes did, he found a way 
to maintain decent human relations 
without compromising his ideals. 

My mother, for example, came 
from a strict Lutheran family, and 
a Republican'one at that. Yet she 
and my father were devoted to each 
other in a way that left no doubt. 
Over and over again he would say 
to us, “Now, children, you treat 
your mother with respect. Don’t 
you argue with her, and don’t ever 
speak harshly to her, because she’s 
my sweetheart.” Then he would 
add, “But remember, sometimes 
she’s politically unreliable.” 

My mother and father also dis¬ 
agreed for a long time on churches. 
She was a strict churchgoer. Dad 
had been influenced in his youth by 
Robert Ingersoll, the “Great Ag¬ 
nostic.” Then, at 40, Dad consented 
to be baptized into the Methodist 
Church. It was just like him that 
once he joined the church, he sa¬ 
voured it to the fullest He taught 
at Sunday school and had the big¬ 
gest and most enthusiastic class in 
the county. 

As the 1920*3 wore on, economic 
conditions grew worse, and so did 
business at the drugstore. Half the 

iS6 


banks in South Dakota closed their 
doors, the two in Doland failing 
within a few months of each other. 
But no matter how hard things were 
for us, my father never turned down 
a man who needed medicine for his 
family or his farm animals. At one 
point. Dad simply closed the books 
on nearly 13,000 dollars that his 
customers owed. All he said was, 
“They just don’t'have it, and if they 
owe us and can’t pay, they will stop 
coming into our store.” 

We moved to a smaller house. 
Eventually we moved to another 
South D^dta town, Huron, and 
started all over again. But Dad had 
an unshakeable faith in his own 
strength, in people, and in America. 
He had a sense of wonder, of love 
and obligation about his country, 
that rubbed off on all of us in the 
family. My mother was bom in 
Norway and my father in Oregon, 
but it was my father who used to 
speak about his country with the 
awe and reverence of the immi¬ 
grant 

There was nothing casual about 
my father’s interests. Sometimes, if 
he found something that fascinated 
him, he would wake us out of a 
sound sleep and read it to us. Time 
after time he said, “You ought td 
know this, Hubert. U' might aifeet 
your life some day,” and he would 
read a long story frbm the news¬ 
paper about some political develop' 
ment in Wa^uii|^, Xionddia dr 
Berlin. ■ •’ m ' . 

When Dad/virhpdod^ 




KAMANiS 

serve industry 

through 

diversification! 



Transmission towers, sub*^ 
stotion structures and equip¬ 
ment for railway efectd^cation 
...aerial ropmvays^wtractor- 
mounted road rollers...non- 
ferrous metal strips and sheets 
for automotive radiators and 
gasJiets, clockwork compo¬ 
nents, zip-fasteners and a host 
of other products... brass and 
copper tubes for radiators, heat 
exchangers and the sugar 
refining industry... arsenical 
copper i^s, bars and sections, 
roUed °dnd drawn rods, 
bus-bars, stranded wires, 
copper'Cadrnium, A.C.S.R. and 
aii-atuminlum conductors, 
electricity house servicb 
meters.., pigments for,rubber,^ 
rayons, paints, chemfcala and 
pharmaceuticals... These are 
just a few of die products 
KAMANIS manufecture. There 
ere many more. And they all 
have so much in common. 
KAMANIS* top expertise, 
confidence that comes of 


pioneering experience, cddcai 
Quality Control efandards. and 
the constant research and 
development carried out at. 
KAMANIS. 

A dynamic industrial complex. 
KAMANiS art constantly im*- 
proving IhMr own stsndardt to 
serve Industry tMitiar. 
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to college, discovered a field of art 
or learning, he plunged into it as 
though he were the original dis¬ 
coverer. During the 1920’s, for 
example, he became interested in 
serious music. He’d drive over 200 
, miles to hear a symphony orchestra, 
and suddenly the drugstore was full 
of -wind-up gramophones and piles 
of records. He got out of bed once 
in the middle of the night so that he 
could drive to New York and arrive 
at the proper time to attend a per¬ 
formance of the Metropolitan 
.Opera. 

Undoubtedly, he was a romantic. 
When people made fun of his 
talk about world politics, the good 
society and learning, he would say, 
“Before the fact is the dream.” He 
believed this, and he lived it; that 
man is inspired by his dreams, and 
that he is on earth in order to work 
to make his dreams come true. 
There wa^never any question but 
that the ^wk and the dreams went 
together. His shop always opened 
at 7 a.m., and never closed oefore 
midnight. We kept that kind of 
schedule, and I do to this day. He 
told me oQcCi, *‘Stay out of bed as 
long as yjtfV an. Ninety per cent of 
all in bed.” 

' about eight. Dad de- 

cidea for me to help in 

the ice^eam parlour part of 'the 
drugstore. I was tdo short to reach 
the counter,, he built a wooden 
ramp behind dierc)[ worked 
and listened. 

la that padour I h/^rd 
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things that shaped my life and my 
attitude towards people and ideas. 
At night Dad would sit down with 
a local lawyer, a doctor, dur clergy¬ 
man, the two bankers in town and 
the postmaster. Though I’ve since 
heard some of the great parliamen¬ 
tary debates of our time, I don’t 
think I have ever heard letter dis¬ 
cussions than those early ones. This 
was the true art of conversation—to 
have something to say, but to draw 
out what others think; to be pas¬ 
sionately concerned with issues, but 
to be respectful to those who feel 
differently. 

At the same time. Dad was hard- 
headed about his book-keeping and 
his inventory. Many a New Year’s 
Eve party was missed because we 
were still taking stock of our patent 
medicines, clocks, cosmetics and 
veterinary supplies, and calculating 
the value on hand for each item. He 
believed that a businessman ought 
to keep records, and know where he 
stood at all times—but he never 
thought that this was the chief goal 
of his life. 

He applied this kind of clear-eyed 
idealism to everything. In the mid¬ 
dle of my first campaign for mayor 
of Minneapolis—a mrty 

fight involving racl^^^^nd mua- 
slinging-—I got it'Tcttcr from my 
father. 

Hci said that it was the duty 
of a political leader “to fight for 
principle, for a better world, for bet¬ 
ter living comhrions; Let them call 
you anyming they wish to, don’t be 

fS9 
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afraid, go with your message to the 
people.” 

My father was a passionate be¬ 
liever in democracy, in free enter¬ 
prise and in social justice. He was 
a man who was not ashamed to feel 
emotions deeply and openly, who 
was interested in ideas but related 
them to his love for human beings, 
a man to whom hard work was a 
way of life not for its own sake but 
because it was part of the action and 
passion of his time. 

In our town, parents and children 
knew one another constandy and 
well. There were no divided worlds 
of home and work, of children and 
adults, each forced to live separately 
from the other. It was natural for 
children to learn the lessons of life 


in their most useful form—by ob¬ 
servation and participation. 

1 was at my father’s side con¬ 
stantly, watching him, listening to 
him, debating with him. It was the 
luckiest legacy he could have left 
me. 

My life since he died has been 
fortunate, personally and politically. 
My happinesses have been more 
than any man should expect. I have 
sat in the councils of the great and 
been a part of the drama of our age. 
But all these things have had more 
meaning and purpose because 1 
had the priceless good fortune of 
spending my childhood at the 
side of a wise and sensitive man 
for whom idealism was not a cold 
creed but a way of life. 



Behind the Tiines 

When a London printing firm published the Hastings Observer^ 1066, 
to celebrate the battle’s 900th anniversary, a man called in for a copy. ‘I’m 
sorry,” said a new member of the staff, “but we only keep back numbers 
for three weeks.” —Daily Telegraph, London 


A fToman’s World 

• Show me a woman whose home is always ready for unexpected 
visitors, and I'll show you a woman who’s too tired to entertain. 

• What’s done is done—(or about five minutes. 

• The trouble with gourmet cooking is that by the time your children 
are old enough to eat it, nothing in the recipes is on your husband’s diet. 

• If the shoe fits, ask for it in another colour. 

• Where is a woman with rollers in her hair in public going that’s so 
much more important than where she is now? 

• Laugh and the world laughs with you. Cry and you §et whstt you 

want. —Beryl Pfiser^ Hvm4 Jvhtndt 
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on sound banking 
principles, not only 
ensures safety of your 
money but also oficrs 
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to help It grow. 
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microfined 

'AS PR O' 

NOW INTRODUCED FOR THE HRST TIME IN INDIA 


Pain la oar prathm: At the >spro’ Research 
Institute scientLSts working on Che probiem of pain 
now discover New Microfined ‘ASPRo’~a faster 
way to draw out pain. 

What la MhnfloadP Microfined means that 
the pain-retieving ingredient in ‘aspro* has been 
made 30 times finer by a new and special process. 
About ISO million microscopic particles now go 
into each tablet As a result, more than twice the 
amount of pain-relieving power rushes to draw 
out pain three times as fast. 

Aeta faatar—laata loagar: The active pam- 
relieving ingredient of New Microfined ‘aspro’ is 
smoothly and quickly absorbed and remains in the 
system for 5 to 7 hours. That is why Microfined 
‘aspro* draws out pain faster and lasts longer. 

Caahr to taka: New Microfined 'ASPRO* can be 
taken anyway you like-dry. mixed in water or 
with a glass of water or hot dnnk. 


rUa la haw Haw MlaraflaaH 'iiPM' nwfiUrt 



ThtlmttramfmHdttbeoftht B ttmu t U i$ we* iwWw af Mrw 

mMh, am atmtr ti On tf Mtenfimea 'aspao-ein t ati f a>ear/Jt>ai<Bltei 
abtaiflkm~tiid Ika laa ra r yaw mi eni c a pl epmtieh$ k fimtakk trabMra- 
hne m fir nUtf. Mu./aurmOef. 


Taka Haw HHarWHaaH ‘MiPM’ far: Headache 

• Pain • Bodyache • Toothache « Pain in the 
joints • Feverish cold • Flu * Dengue • Sore throat 

Haaa: AdulU: Two tablets. Repeat if necessary. 
Chilihen: One tablet, or as advised by your doctor. 


haw ' iSfitta- h ih» mgjit madarn farm of pain 

c-ao gel today. 
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Sweden’s Welfare Crisis 


Behind their famous social 
security system lie alarming problems 


By Alfred Zanker 


f w PEOPLE of Sweden enjoy 
I the highest standard of living 

JL in Western Europe. They get 
housing subsidies, rent rebates for 
low-income groups, free hospital 
treatment, subsidies for doctors’ bills 
and medicine costs, free care in 
childbirth, cash allowances for 
maternity, free higher education, 
sick pay, unemployment insurance, 
old-age and disability insurance. 
There is little poverty in the nation, 
and there are no real slums. Racial 
and minority problems are non¬ 
existent. 

Despite their boons, many Swedes 
are discontented, restless. After 20 
years of building the world’s most 
famous welfare state, Sweden finds 
many of her original problems un¬ 
solved and, in some cases, grown 
greater. 

Costly welfare and educational re¬ 
forms nave not embed such social 
ills as crime, alcoholism and drug 


addiction. The crime rate has dou¬ 
bled since 1950. During the last three 
years, the number of homicides and 
robberies has risen by 80 per cent; 
the number of rapes by 28 per cent. 
Alcoholism is still of great concern, 
and drug addiction among young 
people is spreading like an epidemic. 
Officials attribute this rise in crime 
and anti'social behaviour-^spcci- 
ally among youths—to a deteriora¬ 
tion in family life. It appears, these 
officials say, that the welfare state 
has not strengthened either family 
ties or moral standards. 

Housing subsidies are among the 
achievements of which the social 
planners are most proud. Yet hous¬ 
ing today is one of the worst of 
Sweden’s problems. Government 
controls ana high labour costs have 
discouraged private building. 

As a result, Sweden, even with 
a low population growth, is in the 
midst of a housing crisis. In 1947, 


Masamso non m'wa k asmi 
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the number of applicants waiting 
for housing accommodation in 
Stockholm totalled 23,000. Today 
the list has grown to 120,000—in 
this city of about 800,000—plus 
50,000 looking for places to live in 
the suburbs. 

Young married couples are often 
forced to live with relatives. Many 
face a wait of ten years before they 
can have homes of their own. Profi¬ 
teers offer “black market'* accom¬ 
modation for a bribe—usually 
between Rs. 7,350 and Rs. 1^1,700 
per room. Building costs have 
rocketed sky high and, despite 
government controls, rents for new 
Hats keep soaring. 

Demand for treatment under the 
compulsory health-insurance plan 
has expanded much faster than an¬ 
ticipated. Hospitals are too often 
overcrowded, and there is a serious 
shortage of doctors and nurses. 

Paying for all the “good things’’ 
offered “free’’ requires taxes that are 
among the heaviest in Europe. And 
most of this has to be borne by 
the people who draw most of the 
benefits—those in the lower and 
middle-income brackets. 

A married Swede earning Rs. 
36,750 a year pays 30 per cent of that 
in income and social security taxes; 
a single man, 37 per cent. On in¬ 
comes of Rs. 1*5 l^hs the tax is 50 
per cent for married couples, 53 per 
cent for the single person. 

A general sales tax, introduced in 
i960, was first levied at a rate of 4*2 
per cent. It has risen to ii per cent. 
764 


Indirect taxes have gone up time 
and again. They represent two- 
thirds of what a person pays for a 
gallon of petrol, ^ per cent of the 
price of a packet of cigarettes, up to 
90 per cent on the price of a bottle 
of whisky. 

A recent study shows that a Swed¬ 
ish family with about Rs. 21,000 of 
taxable income pays 38 per cent ip 
direct, indirect and social-security 
taxes, and the burden grows in size 
as income increases. Yet welfare 
programmes need $0 much money 
that the government budget stays 
in the red, adding to inflationary 
pressures. 

Consumer prices have more than 
doubled in Sweden since 1950. 
Living costs have risen by 30 per 
cent since i960. Wages and salaries 
have risen, too, but wage inflation 
is now beginning to undermine the 
competitive position of some indus¬ 
tries. Also, me present full-employ¬ 
ment rate is bung threatened by 
rising prices and the loss of foreign 
markets. 

Sweden is reacting to flaws in her 
welfare state by loolung further left. 
Radical slogans are burning fash¬ 
ionable. Support for the Social 
Democratic Party, which gave the 
people many of the suppos^y won¬ 
derful social benefits, chopped from 
50 per cent in 1962 to 42 per cent 
in last autumn’s elections. Sweden’s 
top communist, Cari-Henrick Her- 
mansson, more popular than anf 
communist has evey>^ In Sweden* 
is urging , more mastic eamomic 
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reliability 
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The ITI Intercom system enables a 
maximum of 10 points to be connected 
together. The distance between any two 

points can go up 
to 300 metres. 


The Intercom does 
not require a 
master unit or an 
exchange. The 
connections are 
established by 
setting the rotary switch to the desired 
number and depressing the push button. 
The buzzer provided in the set will draw 
attention to the incoming call. 



advantages: 
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The intercom ii comparatively inexpeneive and ie 
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The installation of an ITI Intercom is very 
simple What is more,ITI will undertake 
the installation. 

The sets are designed for trouble free 
service with minimum attention. ITI 
offers complete service after sales for 
perfect maintenance of the Intercom. 

You will add greater efficiency to your 
office with an ITI Intercom. 
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controls, as well as higher taxes on 
big business and wealthy people, to 
ease the squeeze on those with low 
incomes. 

The Swedish Government hopes 
to arrest the trend towards the left 
by making “radical” moves. But as 
it moves left to meet the communist 
challenge, it loses support from 
business and other “moderate” 


elements. As a result, good relations 
between the Government and busi¬ 
ness, traditional in Sweden, are 
deteriorating. 

So, behind the fafadc of Sweden’s 
“Great Society”—there is a disturb¬ 
ing picture—one which shows many 
social problems still unsolved and 
a nation which is still seeking a 
formula for contentment. 



Getting the Bird 

Thom Verhave, a psychologist at Arizona State University, reports a 
new role for pigeons. 

Commissioned by a pharmaceutical company to measure the effects of 
drugs on animal behaviour, Verhave noticed one day that some 70 women 
were employed solely to check flawed capsules. “That’s a job any pigeon 
could do,” he mused, knowing the bird’s high learning ability. He 
promptly set about devising a feasible scheme. 

As the completed capsmes left the production line, Verhave arranged 
for a bright, narrow beam of light to ^ss through them. If a capsule was 
perfect, the light focused into a single spot; if it was flawed, two spots 
glowed. Thus the pigeons’ job was to identify the capsules with the 
double spot. 

In their training sessions, two pigeons were rewarded with food every 
time they correctly identified a wrong capsule and activated a reject 
mechanism by pecking at the window of their cage. 

The experiment worked. A conveyor belt carried individual capsules 
as fast as two a second past the “pigeon inspectors,” who achieved 99 
per cent success within a week. 

But Verhave’s triumph was short-lived. The company’s board of direc¬ 
tors refused to sanction the employment of pigeons on a permanent basis. 
They feared, they said, adverse publicity on the grounds that the public 
mignt think pigeons were not as trustworthy as human inspectors. 

“A main <^tacle to progress,” commented Verhave sadly, “reiiAains 
man’s obstinate belief in his inherent superiority over other creature^’^ 
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Does the best padcage 
in the worid 
need another package 

tak I care of it ? 


An egg is an excellent packaging 
|ob. But it’s not perfect—rough 
handling can break it. 

But Jardines can solve this problem 
of breakages by designing an inge¬ 
nious corrugated cardboard pack¬ 
age that fils the eggs snugly I 

Aware of the need for creative 
packaging m India, Jardines have 
tour subsidiaries designing and 
creating cardboard packages that 
protect products, attract customers 
and boost sales. 


And being production oriented, 
Jardines have phenomenally in¬ 
creased manufacture of a wide 
range of packages and cartons 
between 1M6 and 1966. 

During 1967-68, packaging will very 
much be a part of Jardines drive 
towards Increased production—a 
drive that includes traditional lines 
like coal and insecticides and new 
fields like paints and engineering. 
Remember, more of everything will 
be produced because Jardines ef¬ 
fort today 1 $ increased production I 
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Flirting“tlie Threat 

to Marriage 


It's a dangerous game ... unless you follow the rules 


By Norman Lobsenz 


r r "?hese are blunt, unromantic 
I times, and flirting is an 
aspect of married life that is 
little discussed. Yet, when I have 
got husbands and wives talking 
about it, 1 have found them full of 
heated opinions and “only the other 
night” anecdotes. And it hasn’t 
taken much probing to find that 
these people have real concern about 
their own or their spouse’s flirting. 
Far from being a dying frivolity, 
flirting seems to be very much a 
part of mid-twenticth-century mar¬ 
ried social life. 

We are accustomed to thinking of 
flirting as part of being unmarried, a 
game that is right and proper when 
played during dating and courtship. 
Then it is carried on according to 
well-understood moves and counter¬ 
moves. Its admitted goal is, if not 
marriage, at l^st sex. But flirting 
after marriage is tjuite a ^e^t 


matter. It has been described as the 
act of conveying sexual appreciation 
or desire, together with the un¬ 
spoken understanding that going 
any further is totally impracticable. 

Flirting for most married people 
is like a formal procession going 
nowhere, one in which each step 
forward is countered by a step back¬ 
ward. It is a game with strict rules. 

A violator of the code can get a 
sharp rebuff. One married woman 
told me about a dinner party at 
which she received flattering and 
welcome attention from a handsome 
man. As she was leaving, while her 
husband was getting the coats, the 
man said how much he had enjoyed. 
meeting her and asked in a low 
voice what she was doing on 
Wednesday. 

“For an instant,” my informant 
said, “1 was stunned. 1 know I’d 
been leading him on a bit, but it was 

t6g 
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just a party! So 1 told him what I 
was doing on Wednesday—my hus¬ 
band’s shirts!” 

The need for ego-building, for re¬ 
capturing the excitement of dating, 
motivates most flirtation. If a glance, 
a compliment, a special courtesy or 
some similar romantic gesture can 
make a woman feel more womanly, 
and if her response makes a man 
feel more manly, both people emerge 
feeling better about each other and 
about themselves. The techniques of 
flirting, when performed with fin¬ 
esse, can be gallant and charming. 
Even the respective spouses can be 
flattered by such an interplay; the 
person who secs his mate being ad¬ 
mired feels that his own good taste 
and good fortune are reinforced. 

Why, then, arc so many husbands 
and wives unhappy when their 
spouses take part in the ritual? 

The answer, 1 think, is that even 
“harmless” flirting has a tremendous 
potential for trouble. A wife’s idea 
of innocent coquetry, for instance, 
can trigger an explosion of jealousy 
in an insecure husband,or vice versa. 

The line between innocent and 
potentially harmful flirting also can 
fluctuate according to whom one 
flirts with. If a husband sees his wife 
pat the hand of a happily married 
man, that’s one thing; if the man is 
separated from his wife, that may be 
another. The husband who spends 
all evening talking to a very prim 
schoolteacher may not worry his 
wife at all; but it he spends just a 
little too long talking to a young 
lyo 


actress, he may be in for trouble. 

Women seem more aware than 
men of these nuances and risks. This 
is perhaps because they feel they 
have comparatively litde to gain and 
a great deal to lose if they carry their 
flirting beyond safe bounds. 

“I enjoy flirting at a party,” one 
woman told me. “I know Vm not 
going further, and I’m pretty sure 
the man isn’t either. Still, there’s al¬ 
ways the possibility—and this is 
what is so titillating—that some¬ 
thing may develop. When I sense 
that it’s going too far, I pull back. 
I have a gpod husband and two 
fine children, and 1 am not going to 
rock that boat for anything.” 

Paradox. Yet the same women 
who enthusiastically talk about their 
own flirtations as totally harmless 
arc virtually unanimous in denounc¬ 
ing any flirtation by their husbands. 
Questioned as to their reactions in 
such cases, one group of wives re¬ 
plied with silence, embarrassed 
giggles and then: “I’m furious I ... 
Shocked! . . . Jealous!” 

“I am sure of me** said one wife. 
“But if my husband flirts, he must 
have some amorous intention.” In 
other words, any man who flirts is 
half-way into an affair. 

This theory is, I think, largely in¬ 
accurate. It seems to me that most 
husbands are motivated to flirt by a 
sense of duty or social obligation 
rather than lustful expectation. They 
arc likely to flirt with a woman 
they do not care about, merely to 
put a bit of interest ftito an otherwise 



j Stale Bank and its Subsidiaries through their network of 2 ,joo Branches 
in India now offer two additional facilities to their customers. These 
are a '^Special Cheque Transfer Scheme*^ and the “ Teller System'*. 

With this addition^ the State Bank now offers fve new services^ 
continuously exploring all avenues to bring satisfaction to customers. 

cHEqvE transfer scheme 

Personal cheques up to Rs. 2,500/- per cheque drawn on any branch of the 
Bank or its Subsidiaries will be collected free of eharge for credit of any 
account with the Bank. 

Ti'^ I IJCK SA STEM 

Under this system, which is at present being experimented at a few selected 
centres, payments and deposits up to Rs. iofK>/- are effected in a very short 
time at the 'I'ellers counters.'I’hc system is lK^ing extended progres-sively to a 
larger number of branches. 

MiKIH'J >‘^STKM 

Under our Special Credit Transfer Systeni. you can transfer up to Rs. 2,5 <h)/- 
a day from any office of tfee Bank to your own account... free of charge. 

'I’he scheme covers all personal accounts. .And you don’t have to call at the 
Bank yourself.., your respresentative may make the remittance. 
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j you can cash your cheque on any one day up to a given amount at any office 
; of the State Bank or its Subsidiaries. 
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boring evening. “There is a certain 
woman, the wife of an old friend,” 
one husband remarked, “with 
•whom I have been flirting at parties 
for years. I think if we ever stopped, 
people would suspect there was 
something between us. I do it partly 
out of habit and partly because I 
think she’d be hurt if I didn’t.” 

There is danger in flirting, but it 
is not, as many might think, the 
possibility of infidelity and marital 
break-up. The real danger is that a 
spouse’s jealousy or insecurity, once 
accidentally or deliberately aroused, 
will get out of hand. Jealousy is as 
much a part of human nature as 
fear, love or anger; but it is more 
unpleasant Ijccausc of the difficulty 
we have in handling it. 

Most men, and many women, 
have secret doubts about their ade¬ 
quacy. Their own flirtations may 
camouflage this or compensate for it. 
Hut their spouse’s flirtations intensi¬ 
fy it. Wc are jealous when we are 
not sure that our husband or wife 
loves us enough to be faithful, and 
when we are not confident of our 
own ability to keep our spouse faith¬ 
ful. Few people are emotionally 


secure enough to be completely 
above this concern. 

If only we could communicate our 
fear to each other! If only we could 
say, “I care for you, I love you, I 
want you. I am afraid when you 
flirt, and I wish you would stop.” 
If we could get this across, what a 
difference it would make! But we 
usually cannot, and then the wife or 
husband misunderstands and con¬ 
siders the other’s jealousy to be 
merely selfish possessiveness. There 
lies trouble. 

Flirting may be the only way to 
remain monogamous and yet to 
have a permissible taste of the ro¬ 
mantic variety we think wc would 
enjoy. It enables us to be in love with 
one person and at the same time to 
play at love with others. It may be 
a safety valve needed to preserve 
marriage. 

But every game has its own rules, 
and every player has a stake in ob¬ 
serving them. In the game of mari¬ 
tal flirtation, the rules arc to enjoy 
the feeling of being attractive to the 
opposite sex, but never to do so in 
such a way as to harm a person you 
really care about. 


Cartoon Quips 

Editor’s sccretaiy to angry man: “He’s busy at the moment. Would 
you care to sit and fume? ” —a. k. 

One householder to anotho*: “I’ll tell you what money can’t buy I The 
same stuff it bought last week!” 0. 

Doctor, calling to nurse; “Get me Mrs. Brown’s ^se history— 
Volume IV.” — 




Sugar is scarce. 


SWEETEX is not. 


(and it costs a heap less) 


Swe«tex, in the small puff-pack costs Rs 3. it 
gives as much sweetness as 3} kilos of sugar. 
Compare this with the money you spend each 
month on sugar, isn’t the difference terrible? 

You'll enjoy Sweetex instead of sugar in your 
tea. coffee and cold drinks. Save your meagre 
sugar ration for your children. (Sweetex can 
be used for sweets and puddings, snd every¬ 
day cooking of meats and vegetables.) 


Children need the gives. You 


need the slim waist SWE 


gives. 

Puff Pack 30 ml P" 
f Also economy sin 100 ml bottle) 

Sweetexj^ks contain more compared to other 
brands. Quantity for quantity, Sweetex is your 
best buy. 
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Drama in Real Life 


Duel with 
the Tide 



Bv Doris Agee A s a child growing up by the 

sea, I used to wonder about 
JL JL the people who, on a mild, 
summer’s day, somehow managed 
to drown, rd wonder how anyone 
could panic and sink instead of 
simply floating until help came. I’d 
wonder, too, why people—good and 
bad swimmers alike—wouldwandcr 
into heavy surf and allow them¬ 
selves to he pounded into the sand 
or carried out to sea. Drowning 
seemed a ridiculous and unnecessary 
way to die. 

On Tuesday, September 20,1966, 

I learned that there is no special 
trick to drowning. Anyone can do 
it—even a strong s^^immer like my¬ 
self. On that afternoon, at 4.341 1 

Mi 


cam( within a breath of it. Kti-st impressive mass of black rocks, and 
has fixed the hands of my watch at occasionally a wave would hit the 
tiiat time. My watch cannot be re- base of these and send up a tower of 
■ paired, and 1 wouldn’t want it to be. foam. If I’d been thinking, and not 
I want to remember that day. simply enjoying the scene, I would 

There were three of us. My com- have recognized the unmistakable 
panions, Don Horan and Jess Paley, signs of high tide. I missed them all. 
were seeking locations for a film. We parked the car near the base 
and I had offered to show them of a large, flat-topped cliff whose 
some beaches near my home. Our appearance intrigued us; its choco- 
spirits were high when, a little after late-brown sides soared straight up 
four o’clock, we found the beach from the shore, and' its wide, flat 
that seemed perfect for the film. face was stjuared off to the sea. We 
Sunlight blazed on the rolling decided ‘to walk along the front of 
surf. There were no^swimniers, and it and see what lay beyond, 
only a few people sat along the wide Laughing, we moved in single file 

expanse or pink-gold sand. Gulls across the wet sand. Some 30 feet 
swooped and settled along the separated the base of the cliff frofti 
ocean’s edge. Just offshore stood an the edge of the sea; enough, we 

m 
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thought—or did we think?—for 
wallung. Suddenly, Jess stopped to 
remove his shoes, and I noticed with 
a rushing sense of danger that the 
rocks were wet to a point well above 
his head. 1 was just about to men¬ 
tion it when time ran out. 

We all saw the big wave foaming 
towards us at the same time. There 
was no place to run, so we drew 
back against the rock. Instinctively, 
I turned my body sideways. 

The wave caught me with unbe¬ 
lievable force as it went under me, 
rode straight up the rock and fell 
back on itself. Suddenly 1 was being 
turned and twisted and thrown 
down again and again. Within mo¬ 
ments I was far out in deep water. 
Other waves added to the rolling, 
boiling turmoil. 1 felt the stinging 
salt of the water as it entered my 
nose and throat. Something heavy— 
seaweed?—wrapped round my legs 
and feet, pulling me down. I tried 
to kick away the dragging weight, 
but it stayed, tormenting me. 

Occasionally my head would 
break througn to the surface and, 
for a brief moment, I could breathe. 
Once I came up facing the cliff, and 
saw that it was a long way off. In 
the ever-changing turbulence I 
couldn’t swim; the TCSt 1 could man¬ 
age was an attempt to tread water, 
to conserve my strength and keep 
my head above the waves. I concen¬ 
trated on relaxing, hoping that new 
waves would push me towards 
shore. 

Then I looked up and saw a huge 

ty6 


wave rising, and felt the outward 
dragging and lowering of the water 
that always precedes such waves. In 
the next instant I was being pushed 
along by the wave as it sped towards 
shore. Surely 1 would be dashed to 
pieces against the cliff I 

Mercifully, the wave took me to 
a point just short of the beach. Don 
was standing in the surf close by. 
His hand reached towards me. I 
wanted to shout, “Don’t I You’ll be 
pulled out, too!” But there was no 
need, for I felt myself moving with 
incredible swiftness, back into deep 
water. The wave that had carried 
me almost to safety was now remov¬ 
ing me from it with its backwash. I 
lost sight of Don. 

Again there was the helpless turn¬ 
ing and twisting, the gasping for 
air, the weight at my legs. Once 
more I was delivered nearly to the 
beach, and snatched away. It came 
to me, with shocking clarity, that I 
was hopelessly trapped. I couldn’t 
get out of the breakers—either on to 
the beach or into the relative calm 
beyond the surf. 1 was going to die.. 

I saw my handbag Boating over a 
wave and thought, “If I could only 
catch it when it comes this wav.” 
Then I realized that I had no fur¬ 
ther need of it. I thought of my hus¬ 
band, and of how much I loved 
him. When had I last told him so? 
Who would meet his six o’clock 
train? When would he know what 
had beernne of me? 

All thought wa»» halted by an 
enormous wave that brdke 
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over my head. 1 recall litde else, behind me, and knew that with- 
Once I heard someone shout, “Hold in moments 1 vi^ould be swept into 
on 1 I’ve got you! ’’ But it sounded the sea for the final time. All my 
faraway and strange, and 1 felt no will, all my hope, went into the 
hand on mine. (The wave had effort to rise from the sand. But I 
brought me straight to Don, he told could not move, 
me afterwards. He clutched my Then Jess was there, a shadowy 
hand, but it was completely lifeless figure over us. Somehow he got Don 
and slipped from his as the surf to his feet and the two of them man- 
tore me back into deep water. He aged to pull me up. Stumbling, fall- 
thought I was dead.) ing, crawling,^we fought to get 

Suddenly, incredibly, I found my- beyond the rocks. It was a slow- 
self face down on the beach, half motion nightmare, an eternity be- 
in and half out of the water. Some- fore we fell in a sodden heap on to 
one called, “Run! There’s time!” the safe, dry sand. We stayed like 
Don crawled to me, grabbed my that for a long time, holding each 
hand and fell to the sand at my side. other silently, unwilling and unable 
1 tried to get up, but couldn't even to let go. 

raise my head. I heard waves crash Suddenly we were all talking at 



MAKINe DO WITH WHAT WE HAVE... 


"Self-reliance," said our late, revered Prime Minister. Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
"does not mean that we have everything we need... Self-reliance is ain 
attitude of the mind. Self-reliance means making do with what we have and 

cutting out what we do not and cannot have,” 

lABC way t 

For 38 years, (AEC has been practising the concept of self-reliance. With ' 
Indian capital, Indian resources, man power, technicians, we have built, 
compact and sturdy units manufacturing such varied engineering equipment ^ 
as Humidification & Ventilation Plants, Automatic Flue Tube filers, 


Condensers,Compressed Air Fllters„Dust ExtractionEqurpment.Controf Panels, 
Oemmerallsers, Water Treatn^ni Plants, Sotvent-Exlraction Plants, Feect 
Heaters, Blowers, Lighting Distribution Boards, Submersible Pumps, etc. rri our 


works at Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, Hyderabad and Madras.' 

nttmt that vispim 



DUEL WITH THE TIDE 


1967 

once, with breath we couldn’t spare, where you were. Most of ’em don’t 
saying foolish, obvious things. We get back, even after they’re dead.” 
counted our losses—my handbag. Finally we were able to stand, and 
Don’s wallet. It was too soon to compare experiences. Don had been 
state the truth: we’d been careless, thrown against the rock by the first 
had suffered for it, and only a mira- wave, hitting his head. He had been 
clc had put the three of us back on carried into the breakers twice. Jess, 
the beach. Yes, we counted what luckily, had been pulled in only 
we’d lost—and each account invari- once, and so it was his greater 
ably ended with, “But we’re alive!” strength that eventually had drawn 
People, many of them now, were us to safety. My sturdy wool dress 
standing over us. We were told that testified to the might of the ocean 
we had been carried far out. One and the action of the sand: it was 
man said, “Only a fool would go in riddled with holes, the hem torn 
front of that cliff at high ti 4 e.’’ High and hanging nearly to my ankles, 
tide! I, who had grown up by the For several days afterwards, I 
sea, had not even noticed. Another slept very little. My body was 
man said, “1 live over in that cot- bruised and aching, my mind rest- 
tage. I’ve seen a lot of people caught less. I thought, again and again, of 
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how it had begun: the foolish way 
wc walked in, leaving ourselves no 
avenue of escape. I thought of the 
many times in my life when, with 
no fear of the ocean’s power, I had 
put myself in equal jeopardy and 
not been caught. Those days are 
over. In future 1 will swim—and 
live—with new respect for the forces 
of nature. 

Since that Tuesday, many won¬ 
derful things have come to me. I 
have seen, with my eyes and my 
spirit, sunsets such as I’ve never 


seen before. 1 have heard Chopin 
played by a 15-year-old genius. I 
have burned my tongue with steam¬ 
ing black coffee. I have heard people 
talking and laughing. I have watch¬ 
ed the long grasses bend in the wind, 
a tear on a baby’s cheek. I have 
looked into my husband’s eyes and 
told him of my love for him, and his 
eyes have returned that love. 

In one careless moment I nearly 
gave up all these things. Because I 
came so close to losing them, I can 
never again take them for granted. 


Flight of Fancy 

Announcement, somewhat paraphrased, in an airport: “Subliminal 
Airlines announce that its golden-nosed, purple-carpeted, majestic-jet, 
executive-service flight No. ^7 to San Francisco and Beirut has been 
cancelled.” —-B. v. 


IFear and Tear 

The Austrian Automobile Club has devised a new, original safety 
check for Viennese motorists. Uniformed patrolmen walk the streets of 
the city looking at the tyres of parked cars. This service is performed 
during one month each year free of charge, and its usefulness has been 
proved by the fact that $0 41 per cent of the vehicles checked have been 

found to have at least one faulty tyre. When a patrolman spots a smooth 
tyre, he sticks a dny nodee, in the form of a paper car, under the wind¬ 
screen wiper. He indicates which tyre must be changed by tearing off the 
offending wheel on the pBf^r modd. The back of the imdce rea£: 
“Please excuse our familiarity with your vehicle. We acted with good 
intentions—^namely, to draw your attention to the condition of your 
tyres. Good tyres mean safety, and safety means survival. Your tyre 
treads must be in perfect conmdon—otherwise you will be responsmle 
for the injuries that faulty tyres can cause. Hease change the tyre indi¬ 
cated here by a torn-off wneel. Do it today—tomorrow may be too late.*' 

•“-8ehw0iM0r IlhUSrigrU, Stwittvrtukd-. 
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I Sarah Bernhardt was more than a great actress; she was a 
I genius, a captivating wisp of a woman whose name evoked 
3 magic all over the world. When she arrived in England Oscar 
I Wilde spread white lilies before her on the quayside. The 
Prince of Wales introduced her into high society; London 
audiences were enchanted by her; poets, artists and politicians 
fell under her spell. 

“If there is anything more remarkable than watching 
Sarah act,” declared a close friend, “it is watching her live.” 

Madame Sarah, Cornelia Otis Skinner^s recently published 
biography, recounts the scandals and eccentricities, the 
troubles and triumphs which made The Divine Sarah a 
legend in her lifetime 


S HE was hailed as the Eighth 
Wonder of the World, the 
greatest personality France 
had produced since Joan of 
Arc. Emperors knelt at her feet, 
crowned heads showered her with 
jewels, and adoring mobs collected 
wherever she went. Stories about 
her numerous lovers, her vast for¬ 
tunes, wild expenditures and 
inevitable bankruptcies survive to 
this very day. 

No actress ever had more written 
about her, more gossip told about 
her, more ecstatic praise or vicious 
censure showered upon her. Once, 
raising her eyes in a mannerism 
which detractors called her act of 
“posing for the Assumption,’* she 
wailed in the tones of a martyr: “1 
am the most lied-about woman in 
the world!” , 

Sarah Bernhardt was a genius, 
and'a colossal egoist. She accepted 


tfic fact that she was the greatest 
actress of her era as logically as Vic¬ 
toria accepted the fact that she was 
Queen of England. 

Throughout her fabulous career, 
which lasted for more than 6o years, 
she passed as a beauty. But her looks 
by themselves could not have been a 
major factor in Sarah’s success. Her 
hair was a reddish-blonde mop, 
thick, fuzzy and completely unruly. 
Her body was that of a consumptive 
wraith. Her face, the shape of a 
young Pharaoh’s, was hollow¬ 
cheeked and colourless, and she cmr 
phasized its pallor with white rice 
powder. 

Her eyes were shaped like a cat’s, 
blue as star sapphires when she was 
in a good mood. When she was 
angry, they deepened into a brood¬ 
ing slate colour, with threatening 
Bashes of green. Her nose, was 
straight and Hebraic. Her mouth 
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could be passionately expressive one 
moment and slyly prim the next. 

The author-painter Graham 
Robertson, who knew her well, 
wrote that he had no idea whether 
or not Sarah Bernhardt was even 
assably good-looking. Beauty with 
er, he said, was a garment she 
could put on or take oJff as she 
pleasedL When she put it on, “her 
face became a lamp through which 
glowed pale light, her hair burned 
like an aureole, she grew tall and 
stately; it was transfiguration.” 

But if Sarah Bernhardt was no 
true beauty, she could create the 
illusion of great beauty. Watching 
her, said one critic, was as fascinat¬ 
ing as watching a wild animal in a 
cage. She moved with the lashing 
grace of a panther; standing still, 
she gave an impression of lyrical 
rhythm. 

She acted with unerring instinct 
and with no intellectual approach 
to any role, but with emotional con¬ 
centration and a fervour that was al¬ 
most fanatic. The playwright. Stark 
Young, wrote that sincerity hardly 
concerned her “any more than sin¬ 
cerity concerns the sun and the 
wino.” Her sense of timing was 
perfect, and at the sound of her 
Golden Voice, critics forgot to criti¬ 
cize and went into almost mawkish 
rh^odies. 

That voice is for ever silenced, 
and the acting of Sarah Bernhardt 
lies buried with her body in the 
Parisian cemetery of l^re E^chaise. 
Her legend, however, liv<S» on. And 
184 
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nothing in that astounding story is 
more melodramatic than the cir¬ 
cumstances of her childhood. 

**Good Night, Uttle Star” 

Sarah Bernhardt was born m 
Paris in i8u{4, the illegitimate daugh¬ 
ter of Judith van Hard, a Dutch 
Jewess. Her father, reputedly a law 
student named Edouard Bernard, 
settled 100,000 francs on the child as 
a dowry and then disappeared, leav¬ 
ing Judith to fend for herself. In 
the Paris of the 1840’s a middle-class 
young woman without husband, 
family or fortune had just three 
ways of making a living: by being 
a milliner, by being a governess or 
by being kept. Judith, who now 
called herself Madame Bernhardt, 
chose the last of these alternatives 
and soon prospered. 

The French capital was a paradise 
for the fashionable, the urivolous 
and the pleasure-loving^ The daily 
amusement routine ddighted her. 
There was the noontime “hour for 
the Bois” when everyone owning a 
smart equipage, or renting (me, 
would join the parade up the 
Champs-Elys^s in a pageant ^ lu^ 
ury horses, pretty women and styli 
escorts. Afternoon was the time h 
those great arteries of Paris, 
Grand Boulevards with their bril¬ 
liant caf^, the leading one of 
which, Tortoni’s, was the gather¬ 
ing place for impoitant journalists^ 
patrons of the bidlet, duhmen 4md 
critics. V 

At night the strdb swaimed mm 
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theatre- or opera-goers. These were 
the days of Mcndelssphn and Meyer¬ 
beer, and Monday was the fashion¬ 
able night for the Opera. Tuesday 
was when Tout Fam turned out for 
the Comedie Frangaise. 

There was no place for a child in 
such a life, and for her first four 
years Sarah “was farmed out to a wet 
nurse. Eventually the woman mar¬ 
ried and moved from the country to 
Paris, where her husband was the 
concierge of a run-down apartment 
house. She could not locate the 
mother to return the chilc|., so the 
newly married couple had to share 
their damp, dingy room with the 
little girl. Under these dismal condi¬ 
tions Sarah was very unhappy and 
became painfully thin. 

It was only by a far-fetched coinci¬ 
dence that Sarah escaped this envi¬ 
ronment. She happened to be sitting 
on the kerb one day when a coach¬ 
man stopped his horses to fix the 
harness. Getting out of the carriage 
was her Aunt Rosine, who followed 
»the same dubious profession as 
Sarah’s mother. Before anyone 
could stop her, Sarah dashed into 
^e street, and threw her arms 
l^und her aunt. 

a prisoner here!” she cried. 
“S' you don’t take me away I’ll 
did’’ 

Sarah’s pleas fell on deaf ears. 
Rosine was only embarrassed by her 
filthy little niece and was visibly 
relieved when the concierge and his 
wife rushed oiit and pulled her 
away. They locked her in their 


quarters, but before the coachman 
could drive away, Sarah Hung her¬ 
self out of a window to the street 
below. As a result of this, her first 
big dramatic scene, she suffered a 
dislocated shoulder, a slight concus¬ 
sion and a shattered kneecap; but 
she was taken to her mother’s ele¬ 
gant apartment. 

When she was eight Sarah was 
sent off to school, first to a fashion¬ 
able pension for young ladies and 
after that to a Catholic convent. But 
at 15, her education considered com¬ 
plete, she was summoned home for 
a “family conference’’ to decide her 
future. Among those present were 
her mother, two aunts, a notary 
from Lc Havre and four gentlemen 
friends, among them the fashionable 
Due de Morny. Sarah quickly an¬ 
nounced that she had already made 
up her mind to become a nun, a de¬ 
cision which evoked gales of laugh¬ 
ter. When her mother protested that 
money was needed to join a reli¬ 
gious order, Sarah reminded her of 
the 100,000-franc legacy from her 
father. 

“But that legacy is for vour 
dowry when you marry!’’ said the 
notary. 

Sarah, raising her eyes to heaven, 
replied in the voice of a child martyr^ 
“I shall marry God,” 

This was too much for the notary 
.from Lc Havre. “The silly fool 
should be sent to a house of correc¬ 
tion I ”'i:« snorted. At that, Sarah 
threw With the yowl of 

animal, she sprang at 
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the notary, pummelled his chest, 
scratched his face and tore out a 
Astful of hair. When order had been 
restored, the Due de Morny re¬ 
marked with amused prescience, 
“The girl’s a born actress. She 
ought to be sent for training at the 
Conservatoire.’’ 

Sarah was horrified. 

“An actress?” she exclaimed. 
“Never!” She had been taught by 
the sisters at her convent that act¬ 
ing was a wicked profession. 

To dispel this illusion she was 
taken that evening to the Comedie 
Fran^aisc, where her mother and 
her friends occupied a box as the 
guests of Alexandre Dumas, the fa¬ 
mous author of The Three Muske¬ 
teers. The girl had never seen a play 
before and, with her preconceived 
notions about the horrors of theatri¬ 
cal life, ^e had little desire to go. 
But witi the rise of the red cur¬ 
tain her baleful mood vanished, to 
be replaced first by wonder, then 
rapture, then raw uncontrollable 
emotion. 

She experienced every mood of 
every character on the stage. The 
sad passages reduced her to tears, 
which in turn gave way to embar¬ 
rassingly loud sobs. When warning 
“Sh’s!” came from the audience, 
her mother turned purple with 
shame, and one guest stormed out 
of the box. Only Dumas came to 
the girl’s aid. He moved his chair 
next to hers and put a protective 
arm round her heaving shoulders. 

Sarah was still in a highly 
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emotional state when she returned 
home. Her mother, outraged, dis¬ 
patched her immediately to bed. 
But Dumas, who had agreed with 
Morny that the girl did indeed seem 
destined for the stage, saw her to her 
room. At the door ne bent his hand¬ 
some head over Sarah’s hand, kissed 
it and spoke the prophetic words, 
''Bonsoir, petite^ etoileT’ (Good 
night, little star!) 

The Talk of the Boulevards 

Once she had made up her mind 
to become an actress, Sarah was 
determined to be the world’s great¬ 
est. At the Conservatoire, when 
with the help of Dumas and Morny 
she successfully passed her audition, 
she studied zealously. She practised 
her diction exercises for. hours at a 
time, memorized many more roles 
than were assigned her and fairly 
acted her heart out in classroom 
recitations. 

After her graduation, two'-^years 
later, the politically powerful Morny 
secured her a junior member’s post 
at the Comedie Fran^aisc, and in 
August 1862 the celebrated theatre 
announced the debut of Mademoi¬ 
selle Sarah Bernhardt in the title role 
of Racine’s Iphiginie. But on the 
opening night she was seized by an 
attack of stage fright and simply 
rattled off her lines. At the end of 
the performance all her coach from 
the Conservatoire could find to say 
was, “Why? Why?” Shattered with 
shame, Sarah asked *tf he could ever 
forgive her. “Yes, I can forgive 
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you,” he said. “But Racine in his 
grave never will.” 

During the ensuing weeks, Sarah 
appeared in several other plays, but 
without distinction, and most peo¬ 
ple agreed that the Comcdie had 
made a mistake in hiring her. Sar- 
cey, the leading dramatic critic, dis¬ 
missed her brusquely. “It is quite 
natural that among the debutantes 
presented to us,” he wrote, “there 
should be some who do not succeed.” 

Her offstage performances, how¬ 
ever, were ^vivid and compelling. 
Objecting when the stage do<?rkeep- 
cr addressed her as “Little Bern¬ 
hardt,” she wrathfully broke her 
parasol over his head. The blow 
opened his scalp, which bled so pro¬ 
fusely that Sarah, in dramatic re¬ 
morse, tore off strips of her petticoat 
to bandage the wound. 

More serious consequences result¬ 
ed from a flare-up which occurred 
when she took her nine-year-old sis¬ 
ter Regina (also illegitimate) back- 
stage to watch the annual ceremony 
honouring Moliere’s birthday. Un¬ 
fortunately, Regina halted the en¬ 
trance of a senior actress by standing 
on her train. The actress, a monu¬ 
mental lady named Madame 
Nathalie, pushed the child aside 
roughly, causing her to cut her fore¬ 
head on a stucco pillar. The litde 
girl, pointing accusingly at the 
actress, screamed tlie insulting, 
'*Vachcf Vache!'* at the top of her 
lungs. Incensed, Madame Nathalie 
turned her wrath on Sarah, but 
Sarah promptly silenced her with a 


violent slap which sent the actress 
into a dramatic faint. 

The blow not only felled Madame 
Nathalie, it rocked the Comcdie to 
its foundations. Never before had a 
first-year probationer dared to defy 
a senior member of the troupe, let 
alone use physical violence. But if 
her fellow troupers were outraged, 
the Paris newspapers were delight¬ 
ed and vied in carrying gleeful 
accounts of the fracas. Sarah became 
the talk of the boulevards. 

While she was rehearsing for her 
next appearance, Madame Nathalie 
descended upon the theatre man¬ 
ager and demanded that he with¬ 
hold any further appearances of this 
violent upstart until she had made a 
public apology. Sarah refused, and 
the manager had no choice but to 
request her resignation. She was not 
to reappear at the Comcdie Fran- 
^aise for another ten years. 


First Triumph 

For all Sarah Bernhardt’s stub¬ 
born pride, her enforced resignation 
from France’s leading national 
theatre was a bitter blow. Other 
managers were reluctant to hire her, 
and it was only through some string¬ 
pulling that she was finally able to 
land a job at the Gymnase, a popu¬ 
lar boulevard theatre which was 
presenting a series of highly success¬ 
ful, lightweight comedies. But such 
plays were never Sarah’s forte, and 
tier performances were so bad she 
was driven to the brink of suicide. 

It was at this point that Dumas 
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again walked into her life. He was 
present at one of her lamentable 
stage performances, sensed her des¬ 
peration and felt a sudden compul¬ 
sion to talk to her before she did 
anything rash. Realizing she was on 
the verge of a complete emotional 
breakdown, he told her that she 
must cut her losses for the time be¬ 
ing and start off immediately for 
some other country. Within a few 
hours, she was on a train bound for 
Brussels, armed with an introduc¬ 
tion to some of Dumas’ friends 
there. 

Apparendy his prescription was 
the right one, because a few weeks 
later Dumas received word that 
Sarah had conquered not only 
Brussels, but also the heart of Prince 
Henri de Ligne, scion of a noble 
Belgian family. Unhappily, this 
idyll was cut short by a dispatch 
from Paris saying that her mother 
was seriously ill with a heart attack. 
Sarah took the next train home, only 
to discover upon her arrival that 
Judith was well on her way to re¬ 
covery. 

She also found, after a few weeks, 
that she herself was pregnant. She 
told no one, not even her lover, for 
fear he’d feel trapped into sharing 
the responsibility. 

For five months she was jobless. 
Eventually her pregnancy became 
so apparent that she was forced to 
tell her mother. Judith, with all the 
bourgeois respectability of a retired 
courtesan, was outraged. “I won’t 
have any little bastard bom under 
rpo 


my roof!” she screamed, ignoring 
the fact that by this time she herself 
had had three bastards, each by a 
different father. Ordered from her 
mother’s home, Sarah found a small 
flat elsewhere in Paris, and there, on 
December 22,1864, she gave birth to 
a son, Maurice Bernhardt. 

Almost at once she again started 
forth to find work for the support 
of the baby she adored. So desperate . 
was Sarah that she was willing to 
play parts that were practically 
walk-ons at the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
a theatre specializing in melo¬ 
dramas. 

Fortunately her financial prob¬ 
lems were solved for a time by the 
arrival in Paris of the Prince de 
Ligne. Through the theatre he 
found her and immediately moved 
in with her. Far from being horri¬ 
fied over the arrival of her infant 
son, he was filled with happiness, 
and proposed marriage. But his 
family would have none of it. When 
he announced that he wanted to. 
marry an unknown half-Jcwish 
actress by whom he had had an 
illegitimate child, his father bluntly 
threatened to disown him. 

A distinguished uncle. General 
de Ligne, was sent to Paris to break 
up his nephew’s shocking liaison, 
and even though he himself was 
personally captivated by Sarah, he 
left with her heartbroken promise 
to give up her lover. That evening 
Sarah told the Prince that, much as 
she adored him, she cpuld not allow 
him to give up his inheritance for 
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her. When he protested, she silenced 
him by saying her only aim in life 
was to be a great and successful 
theatrical star, and she added that 
she had already received an ofTer 
to appear at the Odcon, a state 
theatre, second only to the Comedie 
Frangaise, The young man listened 
with incredulity which changed to 
fury. He called her everything from 
a ham actress to a vulgar harlot, and 
then stormed from the room and out 
of her life for ever. 

Sarah had indeed had an offer 
from the Odcon, and her big break 
came there in 1868 with the revival 
of Kean, a drama by her old friend 
and mentor, Alexandre Dumas. 

On opening night anti-royalist stu¬ 
dents who regarded Victor Hugo 
as their champion staged a riot to 
protest the fact that a state theatre 
should be giving them Dumas in¬ 
stead of Hugo. To add to their 
indignation, Dumas himself ap- 
eared in a box, accompanied by 
is current mistress. 

The rising of the curtain didn’t 
.quieten the uproar, nor did Sarah’s 
entrance. Trembling with fright, 
she was unable to make herself 
heard by the demonstrators, who 
continued to whisde, stamp and de¬ 
mand their author. But then terror 
gave way to defiance. She stepped 
down to the foodights and held out 
her hands in a gestufe of appeal. 

Gradually the audience grew 
quiet, and in a clear, candid tone 
she said, “Friends, you wish to de¬ 
fend the cause of justice. Are you 


doing it by making Monsieur Du¬ 
mas responsible for the banishment 
of Monsieur Hugo?” 

It did the trick. The audience 
broke into good-natured laughter 
and applause. The rioting stopped, 
and the play proceeded without 
further interruption except for an 
occasional burst of spontaneous 
appreciation for the remarkable 
performance Sarah gave. 

Paris Under Siege 

From 1869 on Sarah was one of 
the most popular actresses of the 
Odcon, and when her name ap¬ 
peared on the bill the theatre was 
usually sold out. Her health, always 
precarious, never interfered with hex 
dedication to work or her exuberant 
way of living until the summer of 
1870, when an oral haemorrhage so 
depicted her strength that she was 
ordered to rest for a couple of 
months at a spa in southern France. 

In July of that year the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, and by 
the end of September 160,000 Ger¬ 
mans were encamped in the im¬ 
mediate suburbs of Paris. The Great 
Siege had begun. At the news of the 
French army rout, Sarah tossed to 
the winds all prospects of complet¬ 
ing her cure and, against the orders 
of her doctors, rushed home. She 
managed to send her small son and 
other relatives from the city, and 
then settled in her apartment to face 
what might come. She was com¬ 
pletely alone except for her cook 
and Madame Gu^rd, an old friend 
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of her mother’s who had attended 
her at the birth of her baby and then 
stayed on as her personal secretary. 

Most theatres were shut down, 
but when the Com<^die Fran^aisc 
was opened as an emergency mili¬ 
tary hospital, Sarah made up her 
mind that the Od^on must also care 
for the wounded, and that she her¬ 
self woi#d organize the enterprise. 
The prefect of police, who was a 
personal friend, gave her permis¬ 
sion to install 32 beds in the foyer 
and entrance hall. 

She opened her hospital, then re¬ 
turned to ask the prefect for further 
favours. The weather was bitterly 
damp and chill, and she found 
him in his unheated office trying to 
keep warm in a fur-lined overcoat. 
At the end of the interview, Sarah 
not only had his promise of food and 
medical supplies, she also had his 
overcoat, for one of her ambulatory 
cases whose bed was needed for the 
more seriously wounded. 

The next time she called to beg 
provisions from the prefect, she 
found him suffering from bronchi¬ 
tis, and before he talked to her he 
locked his remaining threadbare 
overcoat in a cupboard. The word 
went round town: “Don’t go near 
the OdA)n in warm clothes. Sarah 
Bernhardt will rip them off your 
back for her invalides/* 

The frail 26-year'Qld actress now 
worked with the vigour of ten peas¬ 
ants. She staunchly held a basin 
while doctors ampij^ted a limb or 
probed for shrapnel, and herself 
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unflinchingly dressed wounds which 
reeked of infection and gangrene. 
As winter set in—one of the severest 
on record—and the city became 
more desperate, she and her co- 
workers often went without food 
in order to feed their patients. 

One day a captured Prussian offi¬ 
cer was brought in. Although seri¬ 
ously wounded, he had all the 
arrogance of a Teutonic conqueror. 
“In less than 48 hours Paris will 
capitulate,” he boasted. “We know 
you have been reduced to eating 
rats and mice.” That evening Sarah 
herself brought the German his sup¬ 
per saying, “This is how we are 
starving, my man.” On the tray was 
a breast of excellent chicken. It came 
from the last of a small farmyard 
of fowl and geese she’d bought at 
the beginning of the siege and 
housed in her boudoir. 

Another day a wounded young 
Frenchman, lair-haired and blue¬ 
eyed, arrived at the Odcon and in¬ 
sisted on being admitted. For two 
years, he said, he had worshipped 
Mademoiselle Sarah from the 
theatre’s topmost gallery. 

During his short stay he followed 
Sarah’s every move as though he 
were watching a celestial vision, and 
when the time came for him to be 
discharged, he shyly begged his god¬ 
dess for a signed pnotograph. Sarah 
asked him his full naifte. 

“Foch,” he replied. “Ferdinand. 
Foch.” 

In 1916 when Sarah Bernhardt, 
old and minus one leg, was again 
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giving selflessly of her patriotic ser¬ 
vices oy going into the trenches to 
recite for the troops, she was re¬ 
minded of this incident by the offi¬ 
cer who accompanied her, the 
future Marshal Foch, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

In the nineteenth and final week 
of the siege, conditions became so 
bad that Sarah was finally forced to 
shut down her hospital. By that time 
the continual bombardment of the 
city had made it necessary for her 
to move her patients into the cellars, 
where the poor wretches had to suf¬ 
fer the horrors of burst water pipes, 
flooding sewage, and rats that ran 
over the beds and even tried to gnaw 
at open wounds. When it closed its 
doors shortly before* Paris fell, 
Sarah’s improvised hospital had 
cared for 150 patients. 

The Road Beckons 


After the war, Sarah resumed 
her acting career at the Odeon, 
finally becoming a fully-fledged star 
with her performance as the Queen 
in Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias. At the 
finish she took a solo curtain call and 
heard for the first time the intoxi¬ 
cating thunder of a personal ovation. 
“Back in my room that night,” 
Sarah wrote later, “I felt so rich I 
was afraid of robbers.” 

It was almost inevitable after this 
that she should be invited to rejoin 
the Comedie Fran^aise. The offer 
came while she was having an alter¬ 
cation with the Od^on authorities 
because her dog, a toy griffon named 
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Hamlet, had one day escaped from 
her dressing-room and appeared on¬ 
stage. The manager blamed the ac¬ 
tress for the incident and slapped a 
fine on her, but she refused to pay it. 

“Have you taken leave or your 
senses?” he shouted, when she an¬ 
nounced her defiance. “What other 
theatre in Paris could offer you the 
advantages you have here?” 

“Perhaps the Frangaise?” Sarah 
replied. The manager, recalling her 
past difficulties with that institution, 
simply laughed in her face. Where¬ 
upon Sarah stormed from his office, 
hailed a carriage and in tones of 
Racinian fury thundered at the 
startled coachman, “To the Come¬ 
die Frangaise!” 

Sarah spent the next seven and a 
half years with the Comedie, enjoy¬ 
ing one success after another. She 
seems to have had a genius for both 
fascinating and infuriating the pub¬ 
lic, for she was adored one moment, 
bitterly resented the next. 

Her thinness was always a gold 
mine for caricaturists and wits. 
One columnist declared that Sarah 
never needed an umbrella because 
she was so skinny she could walk 
between the raindrops. Wrote 
another: “An empty carriage pull¬ 
ed up and Sarah Bernhardt got 
out.” Stories of her eccentricities 
were on every tongue, and one went 
the rounds a^ut an ^derly Parisian 
whose dying words were, ‘T depart 
this life willingly, for I shall near 
no more about SaralFBemhardt." 

Her circle of friends included' 



DADDy, you said youR 
looney grows in the BanK/ HoW, OsddyP 

Like me many people keep money in the bank. So it has lots of 
money. The bank lends some of it to factories, shops, and the 
government for their use. After a short time it gets back the loan 
and some interest for using the money. Because the bank has used 
some of my money, the bank gives some of this interest to me. 

So it grows. If I don't keep it in the bank, it won't grow. Can it ? 

JVo. You keep it in PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK don't you 7 

Yes. That's my bank. It is one of the oldest and the biggest banks 
and it has more than 490 branches. 
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many leading figures of the day, 
among them Victor Hugo and 
Emile Zola. She also entertained 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the 
Suez Canal, the poet d’Annunzio, 
and Oscar Wilde, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt called on her whenever he came 
to Paris, and Sarah's admiration for 
him was boundless. “That man and 
I,” she once told a group of friends, 
“together we could rule the world! ’* 
She was also on intimate terms with 
that genial royal Francophil, the 
Prince of Wales. He was an enthusi¬ 
astic theatre-goer and once^., when 
Sarah was playing Sardou’s Fedora, 
the Prince doubled for the corpse 
in the scene in which the heroine 
weeps over the pall-covered body of 
her murdered lover. 

In spite of her fame, though, Sarah 
was never altogether happy at the 
Com^die Fran9aise. She continually 
chafed against the restrictions of that 
tradition-bound institution, which 
in turn found her high jinks a source 
of embarrassment. She began 
taking a more distant view of her 
career, seeing herself as a bright new 
star sailing forth to conquer the 
world. Meanwhile John Hollings- 
head, manager of the Gaiety, had 
arranged for the Com^dic to play a 
season at his theatre in London. 
Sarah decided that she might as well 
conquer the English. * 

Triumph in London 

In June 1879, London was keenly 
ai^iting the arrival of the famous 
company. This was SarahV first 


touring trip to a foreign land. Her 
devoted coterie regarded it as a 
journey to the ends of the earth and 
she set sail for England in a shower 
of bon-voyage presents of a pre¬ 
cautionary nature against the 
hazards of the English Channel; 
seasickness pills, headache cap¬ 
sules, herb-filled poultices, panaceas 
in case of vertigo. 

Her arrival at Folkestone was 
triumphant. Oscar Wilde spread 
white lilies on the quayside for “The 
Incomparable One” to walk upon 
—a prospect which Sarah, with her 
tender passion for flowers, regarded 
as vandalism. Reluctantly she com¬ 
plied, and as she stepped gingerly 
along, her flamboyant admirer lea 
the crowd in shouting, “Vive Sarah 
Bernhardt!” 

On the opening night at the 
Gaiety, Sarah suffered her worst 
attack of stage fright to date. Three 
times she took off her make-up and 
put it back on again. She kept going 
over her lines and muffing uiem. 
She could hardly stagger from her 
dressing-room to the wings. Then 
came her cue. She stood stock still 
as though paralysed, and had to be 
pushed on by the stage manager. 
But her performance as Racine's 
heroine “Phedre,” confessing lust 
for her step-son, proved to & one 
^ 4>f the most glorious of her entire 
Career. Her cry to the gods “who 
; have lit the fatal fire in the Hood of 
*my loins” was horrifyingly wonder¬ 
ful. After a Hazing exit she fainted, 
then had to be quickly revived and 
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Sarah the sculptress: at her London 
exhibition, six of her works were sold 

dragged back, half-conscious, for an 
ovation that was unprecedented in 
the British theatre. Next day the 
papers were ecstatic. 

Sarah fell in love with London. 
Introduced into high society by the 
Prince of Wales, she received a flood 
of invitations from the rich and 
famous of the day. She delighted in 
discussing painting and sculpture 
with John Millais, having in recent 
years developed an amazing facility 
in these arts. When her works were 
exhibited at a Piccadilly gallery, 
Gladstone and the President of the 
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Royal Academy attended the open- 

Many invitations she ignored, 
others she accepted, then at the last 
minute she’d decide not to attend, 
whatever the occasion, or she’d 
arrive outrageously late. Such be¬ 
haviour was not an act on her part. 

It was simply that the social ameni¬ 
ties seemed to her a waste of time. 
She didn’t care what she said or to 
whom she said it. Once, a dowager 
countess, hearing her mention her 
son, said, “I didn’t know you were 
married.” “I am not, Madame la 
Comtesse,” she answered sweetly, 
“my son was un petit accident 
d’amour/* Smart society forgave 
her. Ultra-conservative aristocracy 
failed to share the enthusiasm. Lady 
Frederick Cavendish wrote: 

London has gone mad over the 
principal actress of the Comedie 
Fran^aise, Sarah Bernhardt, a 
woman of notorious character. 

Not content with being run after 
on the stage, this woman is asked 
to respectable people’s houses to 
act, and even to luncheon and 
dinner and all the world goes. It 
is an outrageous scandd I 

There is little doubt that Sarah * 
enjoyed this popular tiproar. But the 
Bernhardt craze would not have 
kept up in London if her art ^s ah' 
actress had not also kcp<: up to public 
expectation. In each pcifontwm^f^ : 
she acted with the saijjc ma^, 
always that imaiidescem 
seemed to emanate 
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day during the London engagement 
Howard Jarrctt, England’s most 
celebrated” entrepreneur, came back- 
stage and asked point-blank if she 
would like to make a fortune. Never 
averse to such a possibility, she en¬ 
quired how, and he propped a six- 
month tour of the United States. 

“But I can only act in French,” 
Sarah protested. 

“My dear, you could act in Chi¬ 
nese and the Americans would still 
turn out in droves to see you,” he 
replied. 

She did not then Icave^the Com¬ 
mie Fran^aisejbut the seed had been 
sown. She had conquered the civil¬ 
ized English, it might be an interest¬ 
ing challenge to see if she could 
conquer the barbaric Americans. 
The break finally occurred when, 
back in Paris, the management 
forced her to appear in a play for 
which she felt she was ill-suited and 
under-rehearsed. After reading her 
notices, the most disastrous of her 
career, Sarah immediately sat down 
and wrote her resignation. The 
Fran^aise dignitaries first sued her, 
then implor^ her to come back, but 
^he turned a deaf ear to their entreat- 
^ips. The road to her future now led 
westwards across the Atlantic, and 
she had already setded her plans to 
follow it. 

**The Benitiai’41*’ in America 

As SOON as he learned Sarah was 
free, Edward Jarrett hastened over 
from London, contract in hand. He . 
proposed that she tour the .United 



As La Tosca, one of her greatest triumphs, 
during a visit to London 

States in a repertory of eight plays 
of her own selection, with a com¬ 
pany which she ^herself would 
assemble and direct. The financial 
terms, considering the buying power 
of the dollar in that era, were 
staggering. He guaranteed her 100 
engagements over a four-month 
period at 1,000 dollars a perform¬ 
ance, plus 50 per cent of the grossed 
the night’s receipts went over 4,0^ 
dollars. She would receive an anh^ 
tional 200 dollars we^y fpr hf^ 
expenses, and waidd travel ,;in her 
'own private railway a 
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personal entourage of two maids, 
two cooks, a waiter, her maJtre 
d’h6tel and her ever-present com¬ 
panion and secretary Madame Gu^r- 
ard—^all of their salaries to be paid 
by the management. 

On October 15, 1880, Madame 
Sarah’s troupe, shepherded by Jar- 
rett, set out for the New World on 
a battered old tub, part steam, part 
sail, called AmSrique, Twelve days 
later, after a remarkably rough 
crossing, the ship dropped anchor 
in New York harbour. 

At her opening performance the 
house was packed. Since the major¬ 
ity had come mainly out of curiosity 
because of her scandalous reputa¬ 
tion, her very appearance came as a 
shock. They were unprepared for 
'this miracle of delicacy, for her 
feline grace, for the incandescent, 
shimmering aura she gave forth. 

When Sarah started to speak, in 
French, the audience sat hushed 
and transfixed at the sound of her 
incredible voice. The eminent critic 
Maurice Baring once likened that 
voice to “a symphony of golden 
flutes and muted strings.” But it 
could also rumble menacingly with 
the power of a clarion trumpet. 
Lytton Strachey said that in it “there 
was more than gold, there was 
thunder and lightning, there was 
heaven and hell.” Complete silence 
prevailed throughout tne perform¬ 
ance. It was only after the final 
scene in which she died most effec¬ 
tively from poisoning that the spec- 
mtors broke into roaring applause. 


The pandemonium did not quieten 
down until she had taken 27 curtain 
calls. 

Almost overnight “The Bern¬ 
hardt,” as she was called in Ame¬ 
rica, became all the rage. Her every 
move was reported. Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt perfume, Sarah Bernhardt 
candy, Sarah Bernhardt cigars and 
even Sarah Bernhardt eyeglasses ap 
peared on the market, as eager en- 
tr^reneurs took advantage of the 


In Boston, Sarah’s reception was 
even more hysterical than in New 
York, and the doors of the most ex¬ 
clusive homes were opened to her. 
When she asked to meet Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, the 73- 
year-old poet was delighted, but 
implored a friend with hasty cau¬ 
tion, “Be sure to come along as 
I’ll need a chaperon.” Longfellow 
spoke excellent French and the little 
gathering went off swimmingly. 
Sarah rapturously announced tnat 
her favourite poem was Hiawatha. 
Longfellow was naturally pleased, 
but his pleasure turned to acute em¬ 
barrassment when, as he was seeing 
her to her carriage, Sarah suddenly 
cried out, que je vous admirtV* 
and, flinging her arms round his 
neck, kissed him resoundingly on 
both cheeks. 

The frenzy which surrounded 
Sarah was now so great that before 
she left for Chicago, Jarrett wrote 
to the mayor asking for a body¬ 
guard of extra police. The mayor 
considered the request absurd, for 
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somehow he had never heard of 
“The Bernhardt.” He soon heard 
a great deal about her. When Sarah 
arrived she was all but annihilated 
by mobs of hysterical welcomers. 

Her performances were sold out, 
as usual, because of a vast amount 
of unsolicited publicity. The Angli¬ 
can bishop of Chicago had de¬ 
nounced her so eloquently in his 
sermons that jarrett’s partner wrote 
the bishop a letter, which was re¬ 
printed in the newspapers: 

Your Excellency : 

I am accustomed when I bring 
an attraction to your town to spend 
500 dollars on advertising. As you • 
have done half the advertising for 
me, I herewith enclose 250 dollars 
for the poor of your parish. 

From Chicago the troupe was 
launched into a backbreaking tour 
of onc-night stands. Wherever Sarah 
appeared she was besieged by re¬ 
porters who asked the most imperti¬ 
nent questions. 

“Is it true,” one enquired, “that 
you have had four children and 
never any husband.?” 

“Certainly not!” Sarah replied. 
“But at least that would be better 
than the case of some of your Ameri¬ 
can women, who have had four hus¬ 
bands and never any children I ” 
Throughout her entire American 
tour, as indeed throughout her life, 
Sarah insisted upon being paid in 
gold coins whicn she carried with 
her in a small chamois bag. Out of 
this she paid her creditors, doling 
out the coins like a miser. When 
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her fortunes were at a high peak, 
she put the golden overflow in a 
metal-bound chest which she kept 
under her bed. 

By the time Sarah returned to 
New York, she had given 157 per¬ 
formances in 51 cities. On May 3 
she gave a farewell matinee, and 
then a few days later set sail for 
France. Upon her departure she 
had 194,000 dollajrs in gold coins 
stored in her metal-bound chest. 

“Monsieur Bernhardt’’ 

As A result of her American 
tour, Sarah developed wanderlust. 
Throughout the rest of her life, 
whenever she needed money she 
took to the road. Paris was always 
home to her, but, interspersed with 
her theatrical appearances there, she 
travelled through all of Europe, 
North and South America, and even 
to such distant places as Samoa, 
Honolulu, Auckland and Austra¬ 
lia. Year after year she went to 
London and when Madame Sarah 
came to town during the season, it 
was An Event, like the Christmas 
pantomimes. Her memories of the 
Franco-Prussian War were so vivid 
that she studiously avoided Ger¬ 
many until 1902, when she was per¬ 
suaded to perform in several cities 
there. 

On her first trip to Russia in the 
winter of 1881, ner success in St. 
Petersburg was spectacular. Every 
night a red carpet was unrolled ovcf. 
the snow from the kerb to the stage 
door, and after ea^ performance 
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crowds ran behind her sleigh and 
fought to pick up the flowers she 
threw to them. She was invited to 
the Winter Palace, and when Tsar 
Alexander III stepped forward to 
meet her, he would not permit her 
to curtsy. “No, Madame,” he said. 
“It is I who must bow to you.” 

It was in Russia that Sarah fell 
irrevocably in love with the man 
she was to marry. His name was 
Jacques Damala, he came from a 
prominent Athens family, and at 
the time he was stationed in St. 
Petersburg as an attach^ with the 
Greek legation. Eleven years 
Sarah’s junior, handsome, insolent 
and vain, he had a reputation as a 
notorious Don Juan. Wherever he 
went women lost their heads over 
him, but he boasted that not one of 
them had ever meant anything in 
his life. 

For Sarah, such indifference was 
an obvious challenge. She turned on 
the full battery of her wiles, which 
heretofore had made an adoring 
slave of anv man she cared to con¬ 
quer, but tnis time with fio success. 
Damala was playing a game, and it 
amused him to realize that the most 
celebrated woman in Europe could 
be his at the wink of an eyelash. In 
a rash move, the actress prevailed 
upon him to resign his diplomatic 
post and become an actor in her 
company. He had no qualifications 
for this new role beyond his go<^ 
looks, but Sarah, blind to all his 
defects, kept insbting that, riven a 
few months* experience, he’d prove 
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to be one of the most brilliant new¬ 
comers in the theatre. 

From Russia, the tour continued 
southward. When Damala, who 
could not remain faithful to any 
woman for more than a few weeks, 
began casting his eye over some of 
the younger actresses in the com¬ 
pany, Sarah completely lost her 
head. Thinking it a means of hold¬ 
ing her vacillating man, she pro¬ 
posed marriage, and Damala ac¬ 
cepted. During a five-day holiday 
between engagements in Naples and 
Nice, the couple skipped ofif to Lon¬ 
don, and there, on April 4,1882, in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street, 
Sarah Bernhardt became Madame 
Jacques Damala. 

Upon her return to Paris the fol¬ 
lowing May, the bride’s first ordeal 
was to confront her son. 

“Maurice, dear,” she said. “I have 
news for you.” 

“I know, Maman," the boy said 
coldly. “You have married Monsieur 
Sarah Bernhardt.” 

This was precisely the role that 
Damala was to play during the 
seven years of their stormy mar¬ 
riage and, like many other husbands 
of &nous wives, he bitterly resented 
it. With Sarah’s expert coaching he 
became a passable performer, and 
for a time there was a certain novel¬ 
ty for audiences in seeing him as her 
leading man. But this soon wore off, 
and when, in December 1882, the 
opportunity came for her to appear 
ih Sardou’s new play PSdora, xhfi 
author itfused pomthlank to hire 
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Damala. To appease her husband, 
Sarah rented a theatre for him, but 
though the Press was lenient, even 
kind, when he opened there in his 
first starring role, his success was 
completely overshadowed by hers. 

Sarah’s triumph in Fedora so en¬ 
raged Damala that a few nights 
after the opening he provoked a 
quarrel in which he accused his 
wife of everything from double- 
crossing him to deliberately trying 
to ruin his career, and then stormed 
out of the house. The next morning, 
without notice, * he departed for 
Africa, leaving Sarah with an empty 

In the title role of Sardou’s “Theodora’* 
specially written for Sarah in 1884 



theatre on her hands and an enor¬ 
mous financial loss. 

But this was not the end of him. 
A few months later he was back, 
having by this time become a con¬ 
firmed morphine addict. Sarah did 
everything in her power to stop him. 
She ransacked his room, threw out 
all the phials of the stuff she could 
find and threatened the pharmacist 
from whom he got his supply. But 
nothing helped, and at last Sarah 
could put up with her husband’s 
behaviour no longer. She arranged 
for him to enter a sanitorium, then 
secured a legal separation. Being a 
Catholic, she never considered get¬ 
ting a divorce. 

After this Damala drifted aim¬ 
lessly in a daze of drugs, sinking 
lower and lower until, several years 
later, he was found living in a 
shabby furnished room. When news 
of his hopeless state was brought to 
Sarah, she rushed to his bedside and 
had him sent to her house. There 
she nursed him herself, but in spite 
of her efforts he eventually went into 
complete physical collapse and had 
to be sent to a hospital, where he 
finally died. 

A Fort and a Zoo 

“If there is anything more re¬ 
markable than watching Sarah act,” 
declared Victoricn Sardou, who 
wrote many of her biggest hits, “it 
is watching her live 1 ” 

No project struck her as impos¬ 
sible. At one time ^r another dur¬ 
ing her restless life she tot^ up 
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sculpture, painting, the piano, pis¬ 
tol shooting, fishing and alligator 
hunting. She once played “Hamlet” 
to London audiences. Max Beer- 
bohm headed his review: “Hamlet, 
Princess of Denmark.” 

In 1898 Sarah moved her troupe 
to the Theatre des Nations, a great 
barn of a building with a huge seat¬ 
ing capacity. She was 55 at the time, 
but confidently signed a 25-year 
lease. Her first move was to rename 
the place the Theatre Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, a title which was changed 
during the occupation of iparis in 
the Second World War when Nazi 
officials learned that the actress had 
been half Jewish. The theatre is still 
in operation today, and once again 
under Sarah’s name. 

By now she had complete control 
of her productions, and she ran her 
theatre with the efficiency of a field- 
marshal and the lavishness of a 
Croesus. Her personal backstage 
quarters consisted of a five-room 
suite, including a kitchen and a 
richly decorated salon where a fire 
burned all winter and much of the 
summer. Equally overheated was 
her private dressing-room, which 
was always filled with masses of 
flowers sent by admirers. 

No other actress ever approached 
her profession with more study or 
more hours of relentless work. She 
rose at seven, conferitd at eight with 
costume and scene designers, then 
reheated her company for three 
hours. After lunch in her dressing- 
room, she would sometunes play a 


matinee and return to her home. 
She was back at the theatre for an 
evening performance, and after 
supper with friends she would 
study a new role until three in the 
morning. 

Her home, a small ornate resi¬ 
dence at 56 boulevard P^reire, had 
the same hothouse atmosphere as 
her backstage quarters. A Bernhardt 
interior was always a confusion of 
the good, the picturesque and the 
dreadful. Dominating the main 
salon was a canopied divan, strewn 
with immense satin pillows and 
furs, from which she held court. 
The floors were covered with 
Persian carpets and tigerskin rugs, 
while the walls hardly showed 
through a jumble of Japanese fans, 
paintings and antique weapons. 

Each year Sarah became more at¬ 
tached to her summer-holiday home, 
a converted seventeenth-century fort 
on the wild, rocky island of Belle He 
off the coast of Brittany. There she 
shed her eccentricities and became 
as happy and unaffected a woman as 
it was ever possible for her to be. 

At Belle He, and wherever Sarah 
lived, she kept a menagerie of pets. 
Wild animals,especially the big cats, 
fascinated her. At various times she 
kept a tame lion, a baby tigress, a 
wildcat, an ocelot, a lynx, a cheetah 
and four pumas. She also owned 
dogs, chameleons, turtles, parrots, 
monkeys and a crocodile. 

Sarah always insisted that her 
creatures were tame, but her vishors 
wore not so sure. Alexandre Dumas 
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the younger was introduced to the 
Bernhardt zoo on the first day he 
came calling with a copy of a new' 
play he had just completed. While 
waiting for his hostess to appear, he 
heard a curious crunching sound. 
Looking round, he behela a puma 
serenely eating his straw boater. 

A moment later the beast bound¬ 
ed from the room, but Dumas’ 
relief was short-lived. A parrot 
suddenly landed on his shoulder and 
began biting off his waistcoat but¬ 
tons. It was stopped by the leaping 
entrance of two gigantic collies, one 
of whom grabbed the script of the 
play. The other, with its paws on 
Dumas’ chest, began licking his face 
with such ferocity that the novelist 
fell backwards on to the divan, 
knocking over a large vase filled 
with water and peonies. 

At that moment Sarah appeared. 
Seeing the wreck her pets had made 
of her caller, she began to laugh so 
uncontrollably that she toppled on 
to the couch beside him. Thus began 
the long friendship between Bern¬ 
hardt and the author of her greatest 
success, La Dame aux CamMias. 

The Glowing TwiUght 

During the final years of her life 
Sarah was regarded almost as a 
French national institution. Her nu¬ 
merous tours had made her one of 
her country’s best ambassadors, and 
on March 6, 1914, she was made a 
Chevalier of the L^on d'Honneury 
France’s most cov^kI award* 

By Aug;ust of that same year 
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France was again at war with Ger¬ 
many. Sarah was at Belle lie at the 
time but she immediately returned 
to Paris. 

During the next month the Ger¬ 
mans advanced steadily, and soon 
the occupation of the city seemed in¬ 
evitable. Sarah’s friends implored 
her to leave, but she flady refused. 
Only after her name was discovered 
on a list of hostages the Kaiser 
wanted brought to Germany was 
an official from the War Ministry 
able to convince her that it was her 
patriotic duty to move to a safer 
part of the country. 

Sarah spent the next five months 
in a pine-surrounded villa over¬ 
looking the tranquil Bay of Arca- 
chon in south-west France. Far 
from being tranquil for Madame 
Sarah, they were months of agony. 
Coming back from one of her 
American tours, she had suffered a 
bad fall on her right knee and had 
been in pain ever since. Recendy 
the pain had become so severe that 
at the villa her entire leg was kept 
permanently immobilized in a plas¬ 
ter cast. When the pain increased, 
an eminent surgeon was summoned 
from Paris. He removed the cast 
and this brought relief. But soon the 
pain grew worse, and Sarah asked 
to have her leg amputated. 

In the bleak early morning of 
February 22, 1915, ^rah was car¬ 
ried on a stretcher into a hospital in 
Bordeaux. As she passed by the wait¬ 
ing room she waved cheerfully to 
her son Maurice and a group of 
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close friends. “Courage, my child¬ 
ren!” she called out, and then with 
mock bravado hummed the opening 
bars of the “Marseillaise” as she was 
wheeled to the operating room. 

News of the calamity flashed 
round the world, and messages of 
condolence swamped the Bordeaux 
telegraph office. 

Sarah was past 70 when her leg 
was amputated. Convalescence was 
long and critical, and for a time her 
life hung in the balance. Slowly, 
however, her strength returned and 
she was able to try on a wooden leg. 
Her own had been taken off half¬ 
way up the thigh, and the new 
contrivance had to be attached by 
means of a heavy girdle. 

Her feminine vanity rebelled at 
the idea of wearing a corset, and she 
tried to attach the contraption by 
other means. When every attempt 
failed, she flew into a rage and 
ordered the thing to be thrown into 
the fire. 

The public speculated as to how 
Madame Sarah would get about 
now. Some thought she would use 
crutches, others a wheelchair. 

“What do they take me for,” she 
snorted, “an invalid,?” 

Her solution was a specially de¬ 
signed litde chair with two horizon¬ 
tal shafts by which she could be 
borne about. She stipulated that it 
be finished in Louis XV style, 
painted white and ornamented with 
gilt carving at the sides. Naturally, 
she dramatized the situation where- 
ever she was carried, assuming the 
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attitude of an empress in a proces¬ 
sion. 

If people had any idea that Sarah 
Bernhardt was finished as an actress, 
they were quickly undeceived. She 
returned to Paris in October 1915, 
after the Germans had fallen back, 
reducing the risk of her being taken 
hostage. Soon after, she put on a bill 
of three one-act plays, appearing in 
the final one fiprself. Then, when 
she heard that a Theatre aux Ar- 
mees had been organized for the 
purpose of sending performers be¬ 
hind the lines to entertain the 
troops, she immediately volun¬ 
teered. The authorities were aghast, 
but at her insistence they finally 
agreed to send her. 

In three days she performed in 
seven villages, some of them less 
than half a mile from the Argonne 
and Verdun. The first appearance 
was in an open market-place where 
a crude stage had been set up. Make¬ 
shift floodlights flickered uncertain¬ 
ly and a flimsy curtain flapped 
sporadically in the chill gusts of 
damp wind. When the audience of 
3,000 battle-weary men heard that 
they were about to sec Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, the announcement 
met with dead silence. The flimsy 
curtain fluttered open to reveal the 
fragile, ageing actress propped 
against pillows in a shaboy arm¬ 
chair. 

Then this wisp of a woman began 
to speak the lines pf a patiiotic piece 
she had selected, and once again the 
miracle of Sarah'iBemhardt took 
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MADAME SARAH 


place. When she wound up her reci¬ 
tation with the clarion “To arms!” 
the men rose to their feet cheering 
and some of them sobbing. 

A Final Farewell 

In 1916 Sarah was again short of 
funds. As always her El Dorado lay 
in the United States, and so she 
crossed the Atlantic for a “Farewell 
American Tour’* that was to last for 
18 months. 

The Lusitania had been sunk the 
previous spring, and people were 
wondering how long it wo|^ld be 
before America entered the war. To 
the utmost of her capacity Sarah 
became a rabble-rouser. In her off- 
theatre hours she spoke at Red 
Cross rallies and recited the “Mar¬ 
seillaise” at benefit performances 
for French war widows, Belgian 
orphans and starving Serbians. 
When the United States finally de- 
dared war on April 6, 1917, Sarah 
sent off a cable to her son , which 
said simply, “Hip hip, hurrah.” 

Throughout the tour she had in¬ 
termittent attacks of uraemia, and 
upon reaching New York she was 
rushed to hospital for an emer¬ 
gency kidney operation. She took 
the fresh disaster in her stride. 
“They can cut out everything,” she 
said, “as lon^ as they leave me my 
head.” 

, After a slow recovery she com¬ 
pleted an extensive vaudeville-cir¬ 
cuit tour. Then, in the autumn of 
1918, she decided to return to 
France. When her ship docked at 


Bordeaux on November 11, flags 
were flying and bands were playing. 
As soon as the gang-plank had been 
secured, Maurice sprang aboard and 
burst into her cabin. '‘Mamanl The 
Armistice has been signed!” he 
shouted. “The war is over!” 

But Sarah’s personal war against 
old age and ill health continued. 
Ill health she ignored. Old age she 
would not admit. “That’s me ten 
years from now,” she remarked after 
seeing an old acquaintance who was 
not yet 60. Sarah was then 76. In the 
same year she played the lead in a 
drama called Daniel, but objected 
when she learned that the man who 
was to play her brother was an 
actor in his fifties. “Why, he’s too 
old!” she complained. “He’ll look 
like my father!” 

Actually, she did seem to remain 
ageless. In 1909, when she was 65, 
she had appeared as Joan of Arc in 
a play by Emile Moreau. The critics 
were prepared to scoff, but when 
the Grand Inquisitor asked Joan 
how old she was, Sarah turned 
calmly to the audience and an¬ 
swered, “Nineteen.” There was a 
gasp of wonder and admiration 
from the house, then thunderous 
applause, for somehow she did con¬ 
vey the impression of being both 
naive and touchingly young. The 
same thing happened every time she 
played this scene, even when she 
was really old and had lost her leg. 

Soon sne was off on a European 
toufi appearing in Italy and Eng¬ 
land. She and Queen Mary had 
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known each other for years, and 
after Sarah’s performance at the 
London Music Hall the two met 
and chatted. At one point the Queen 
asked her how she was able to bear 
up under the strain of acting every 
day. “Madame,” Sarah replied, “I 
shall die on the stage; it is my battle¬ 
field.” 

In the autumn of 1922 she began 
rehearsing a new play, but on the 
night of the dress rehearsal, while 
starting to make up, she suddenly 
collapsed into a coma which lasted 
about an hour. Her first words 
on coming to were, “When do I go 
on?” 

But she never went on again. The 
opening was postponed and another 
actress took the part. Sarah was 
heartbroken. She kept the script of 
the play by her bed and every even¬ 
ing she went over it, timing her 
lines to coincide with those spoken 
by her replacement. 

For a month she lay in bed des¬ 
perately ill. Then she took a turn 
for the better and, with characteris¬ 
tic zest, she accepted a small part in 
a film. As she was 
too ill to work in 
a studio, it was de¬ 
cided to shoot her 
scenes in her house. 

Lights, scenery and 
photographic equip- 
ment were installed, 
and she set to work. 

She told a caller, 

“They’re paying me 
10,000 francs a day 
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It’s as good as going to America.” 
Then she added brighdy, “I wonder 
when my next tour will be.” 

But on March 21 she collapsed 
and returned to bed, never to get 
up again. For five days she was in 
a state of semi-consciousness. The 
weather was mild and clear. “It 
will be a beautiful spring,” she mur¬ 
mured. “There will be lots of flow¬ 
ers.” And she*requested Maurice to 
see that she was covered with 
lilacs. 

To the people of Paris, the Great 
Sarah had seemed as indestructible 
as Notre-Dame. When word spread 
that she was dying, they gatnered 
in silent, incredulous groups outside 
her house like the devoted subjects 
of an ailing monarch. 

On March 25 she asked if there 
were any reporters among them. 
“All my life reporters have tor¬ 
mented me,” she said, smiling. “I 
can tease them now a little by mak¬ 
ing them cool their heels.” These 
were her final words. At eighty 
o’clock the next evening her d^-*; 
tor stepped out on the balcony 
and announced: 
“Madame S^rah 
Bernhardt is dedi 
The stark fin 
of this news, expect¬ 
ed though it was». 
came as a shock* 
As one 
comm^ted^ 
hardt is 
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of having to depend on a public 
sector monopoly for general insurance 
—the only protective faaor in private 
enterprise today. 

Whatever the decision ultimately of 
the Government, it is bound to be 
influenced by considerations of politi¬ 
cal expediency on the one hand and, 
on the other, the practical difficulties 
of running an industry vi^hich de¬ 
pends for success on personalised 
service. Meanwhile, there remains 
this dangling sword of nationalisation 
which is an exercise in suspense, 
neither good for the industry nor for 
its clientele. 

If the Government decides to nationa¬ 
lise general insurance, it would at 
best create an illusion of well-being 
in the masses. After all, the general 



The danglir^ sword of 
Nationalisation is neither 
good for the Industry nor for 
its clientele. 


insurance industry is meagre in its 
resources and poor in its potential 
for prcffits. 

CRITERION FOR 

NAX 



But then why would the Govemnumt 
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seek to take over general insurance, 
except to distract the attention of the 
electorate from graver probleovs? 



At best, create an illusion of 
well-being for the masses. 


Those who seek to justify nationa¬ 
lisation of any industry quote only 
three reasons for it, viz. 

a) because the industry is essentially a 
public service which should be run 
without a profit motive and the 
common man not left at the mercy 
of private operators, e.g. railways. 

b) because the industry is involved 
with vital national interests like 
defence and is in a position to hold 
the nation to ransom e.g. muni¬ 
tions or irrigation. 

c) because there is monopolistic abuse 
of financial power to the detri¬ 
ment of labour, clientele or share¬ 
holders. 

Time and again, it has been proved"^ 
to the hilt that ike genetal insurapce 
industry does not warrant nationa¬ 
lisation on any of the above diree 
grounds. Firstly general tnaurance la ' 
not a public utility aetHoe^ 
industry eaten to u jaudi niuiM^ 
segment consisting of ttad^ ■ahd;. 
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Individual insurance units 
have to tooo business from year 
to year. 


manufaaurers who take advantage of 
the competition in general insurance 
to secure for themselves pei^onalised 
efficient service cutting through red- 
tape. In the result individual insu¬ 
rance units give each client a tailor- 
made policy at the minimum cost. 
They are prepared to offer efficient 
service regardless of time, place or 
profitability and settle claims liberally 
and promptly because they have not 
only to woo business but woo it from 
year to year. Moreover, profit in the 
industry is so nominal that even a 
non-profit organisation would have 
that much surplus of income over 
expenditure in its anxiety to make 
both ends meet. 

While general Insurance is a small 
but vital adjunct to. trade and in¬ 
dustry, the dispersal of capital and 
executive talent in general uuurance 
and the existence of two public sector 
*Units comped^ with pnvate opera¬ 
tors, makes it impossible for a mono- 
pofy to develop. Only a monopoly 
can hold .the nadhn to rahsiom. 
Even otherwise, general insurance has 
$ tiaiUtiaii of pai|iQtlun,iOid» In its 
oim self-inttrest, pn^ 

motes eoooomic activity. As rach^. 


general insurance hast highly person¬ 
alised service on which tra^ and 
industry has learned to lean in 
times of stress, as it could never lean 
on an impersonal,monolithic pubtic 
sector corporation. 

As for abuse of financial control, 
general insurance is the only indusoy 
which has a broad bas^ capital 
investment. Most of the leaders of 
general insurance today, occupy their 
controlling position by virtue of their 
expertise and specialisation and not 
because they control a blodt of shares 
in any company. Over 40,000 middle- 
class shareholders have contributed 
to the capital of general insurance, 
and trained management executives 
are even now keeping working costs 
at a level comparable to that obtained 
in the best western countries. In spite 
of the rising cost of living index and 



At^ now, the Government 
of India mc^ take time off from 
tacMing pressing problems to 
natummse General Insurance, 

the increasing cost of wi^, smtio- 
naty, tiinspoft, postage add eyery^ 
thi^ dsc^ insurance prania have 
actually bera reduced id ltie;laid ^ 
years. The r^ifais of labtuiTr chentehi 
and shareholders are all saf^guteded 
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by law and. by a voluntary code 
of conduct adopted by insurance 
companies. 

WHO WINS IF 
INSURERS LOSE? 

The moot question, therefore, is: 
Who will profit by nationalisation? 

Will it be the Government? 

No. The Government can, by nationa¬ 
lisation, have access to only Rs. 55 
crores of investible resources, of 
which 90% are already invested in 
nation-building activities. The annual 
profit of Rs. 3 crores is so small that 
it would make no difference to the 
national exchequer when the national 
income is Rs. 20,000 crores and the 
annual plan needs are Rs. 4,000 crores. 
Moreover, can this profit level be 
maintained by a public sector mono¬ 
poly when competition is obliterated? 



Inspite of the rising cost of 
livingi insurance premiums and 
toormng costs have actually 
been reduced. 

Will it be the people? 

No. The insured are happier today 
when 136 companies are competing 
to woo busmess and are dmng it 
from year to year. 


Will it be the cause of 
democratic socialism? 

No. Far from' being a step tow<^w 
democratic socialism, nationalisation 
of general insurance will concentrate 
power in the hands of the ruling 
party so as to stifle democracy much 
before reaching the goal of socialism. 



Net profits of Rs. 3 crores 
as against National Income of 
about Rs. 20,000 aores. 



Annual additionnal funds 
of Rs. s crores as against 
plan requirements 0/ cd>out 
Rs. 4,000 crores. 



Total'funds of Rs. 55 crores 
■accumulated over rfo life-span 
of the industry as agauut 
the assets of Rs. 900 crores 
of xme corporation like 
Hindustan Steel, 
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It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

‘^Most of us,” says Marlene Dietrich, “pedal 
through life on our small vocabulary, detour¬ 
ing thought in roundabout words.” Here’s 
a chance to solve traffic problem. In the 
list below, tick the word or phrase you believe 
is nearest in meaning^ to the key word. 

Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) tincture—A: antiseptic. B: glaac. C: 
breakage. D: tint. 


(2) febrile (fee' briIe)~A: feverish. B: 
weak. C: transport. D: flickering. 


' (3) medley—A: noise. B: pattern. C: 
hotchpotch. D: chorus. 

(4) harbinger (har' bin jet)—^A; fore¬ 
runner. B: bird of prey. C: soothsayer. 
<, D: clown. 


(11) mufti—A: Indian doth. B; civilian 
dress. C: uniform. D: handwarmer. 

(12) ecology (c kdl' 6 jl)—A: science of 
balance in nature. B: study of words. C: 
science of causes. D: study of myths. 

(13) acmC'—A: eruptive skin condition. 
B; highest point. C; brink, D: essence. 

(14) tenure—A: priority. B: maturity. C; 
right of possession. D: monopoly. 


3(5) assimilate—A: to assume. B: penetrate. (15) mores (mor' aze; mor' eez)—A: stupid 
^ C; absorb. D: concur. people. B: laws. C; virtues. D: customs. 


(6) spectrum—A: business venture. B: 
band of colours. C: public display. D: 
ceremonial emblem of authority. 

4 

' (7) servility—A: abuse. B: shame. C: usc- 

fufiiess. D: submissiveness. 

'■ ^ 

(8) amulet—A; predous stone. B: charm. 

small botde. D; bauble. 

(9) percqitivt—A: noticeable. B; moody, 
' v ^ C: discetnihg. D: amicable. 

{10) Idylliib 0 <J(l' lk)->*A: perfect. B; im- 
|)tacticd. Itnsginery. th pictuifesque: 


(16) twaddle—A: chitchat. B: fun. C: 
nonsense. D: falsehoods. 

(17) hackneyed—A: old-feshioned. B; 
commonphee. C: fragmented. D: un¬ 
interesting. 

(18) suBiise (sO faze') —^A: to overspread. 
B: pour. C: satisfy. £): soak, 

(19) artful—A: naive. B: artistic. C; ehann- 
ing. D; 

(jZO) strident. Be emmiopally 

, ^ D: conttalto. . - 


Answers to 





:l Po^ver 


(1) tincture—D: Colour or tint; slight ad¬ 
mixture; trace; as, a timture of awe in his 
voice. I.atin tinettara, from tingert, “to 
tinge." 

(2) febrile—A: Feverish; relating to fever; 
as a febrile search for gold. I^itin febris, 
“fever.” 

(3) medley—C: Hotchpotch; mixture; as, 
a medley of strange sights; also, a musical 
arrangement of a scries of tunes. Old 
Fraich medlee. 

(4) harbinger—A: Forerunner or an¬ 
nouncer of something to come; herald; 
as, a harbinger of spring. Old French 
berbergeor^ “provider of shelter.” 

(5) assimilate—C: To absorb; take up and 
incorporate as one’s own; as, to assimilate 
knowledge. I.atin assimilare^ “to make 
like.” 

(6) spectrum—B: Band of colours ob¬ 
served when light is passed through a 
prism, separating the light’s components; 
ran^e; as, a wide spectrum of possibilities. 
I.atin spectrum, “appearaiKe.” 


(10) idyllic—^D: Pleasantly picturesque or 
simple; full of natural charm; as, iij/Uic 
memories of childhood. Greek eidos, 
“form, picture.” 

(11) mufti—B: Gvilian dress, especially 
the off-duty attire of a military man. 
Arabic mufti. 

(12) ecology—A: Science of balance in^ 
nature, or the relationship between or¬ 
ganisms and their environment. German 
coined word Skologie. 


(13) acme—^B: Highest point; culmination; 
summit; as, the acme of perfection. Greek 
akme. 

(14) tenure—C: Right of holding or pos¬ 
sessing a property or position; period of 
possession; as, his temare of office. Old 
French terme, “landholder.” 

(15) mores—D: Established customs, man¬ 
ners and morals of a group or community.' 
Latin mms. 


(16) twaddle—C: Nonsense; drivel; pre- ‘ 
tentious, trivial talk or writing. 

(17) hackneyed—B: G>mmonplace; worn', 
out by frequent use; as, a 

Middle English hakemy. ( '' 

(18) suffuse—A: To overspread as with a 
vapour, fluid or colour. “A golden li^t 
suffused the sky at dawn.” Latin suff/m^ 

“to pour beneath.” 


(7) servility—D; Subnaissiveness; fawning 
attitude; obsequiousness; as, grovelling 
servility. Ijitin servus, “slave.” 

(8) amulet—B; Giarm; talisman; any object 
worn for luck or protection against evil. 
Latin amuletum. 


(19) artful—D: Crafty; ingeniou^i r 
ning; as, an artful scheme. « ^ ^ 5 = 


(20) clarion—C; Brilliantly dear; as, 
pure, clarum air. Ijidn ctarus; “clear,” 



(9) perceptive—C: Discerning; having in¬ 
sight, understanding, knowlra^e through 
the senses or intuitive reoogrution; as, a 
perceptive audience. Latin pereipertt “to 
perceive.” 


Vocabulary .Katinga 

20-18 correct. 



HtIS correct 

1^13 correct. 
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construction, assured performance and eaty maintenance of 
our MEl Starters maKe our customers the most'naitsfled Irv India I 
You, too, Will be one hundred per cent satisfied with bur ’DLS' Starlers 
and the wide range of control equipment which w^ menufiKture. 

. C ' ' r . MhepUctrired by, 

i TNEHYsoREEuenioumnisTMnuHTig. 

Q fiangalore. 


Engmeeringrrabi icaijen. 


lArc 


(BoiKDkY) m.im 

43 tbfties Sb’nel, Sombay 1 
Branch at. “K" B(oti(,C(ra«dhar« 
BMB , CPnri*u#bt CirCua,N^O*l?H.. 
A>»o«;iaf(>e Officii*-. ' 

CAlCiytTA-MAQflAS 
eANCAtt»s*t#Yp^«jAe., ^ r 
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Now is the time to plan for a happy married life 


pen a 'oiiiii 

with l.O.B. today! 


Whatever your reason to save, make 

l.O.B. your personal bank. 


lOB-small enough to know you, 
big enough to serve you 


THE INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LIMITED / _ 

Central Office: ISl. Moiwt Roed. Madru 2 

M. Ct. Mnihieli, Chairmait G. LetcebmiMiraymaR, General Mcn«|er - 

iote 4t*f 
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Was Lord Moran Justlfled In publishing this book—ono of the most 
controversial of the century? Can a doctor ever be excused for divulging 
the confldences with which he Is entrusted? For a quarter of a century 
’ —from Churchill’s finest hours to his last—Lord Moran was in almost 
constant attendance. During those years he diligently entered in his 
diary the things which he learned as Churchill's physician, confidant 
IfMd friend. Hero, based on those diaries, is the .story of a struggle for 
survival—an intimate portrait, striking in its uncompromising candour, 
of a great and courageous hu man being with his share of human weakness. 



A series of murders horrify the inhabitants of Dalstead. Which of the 
families who live in the district is shielding the murderer? For Wynne 
—at 14 the youngest of the large Klnch family—the headlines in the 
papers have a ghastly fascination. For gradually it dawns on her that a 
mass of evidence indicates that the killer must be one of her own 
household—and her safe, normal, everyday world collapses round her 
ears. The pace of the story never slackens in this taut, psychological 
thrlllfer, which throws a sharp and revealing light on the way in which 
fear and suspicion can corrode and poison people's lives. 
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To: International Book Houae Private Limited 

Please enter me for a year's subscription (four quarterly volumes) to Reader's Digest 
Condensed Books at the Digest reader's privilege rate of Rs.72.00, and send my free copy 
of 20 BEST BOOKS. 


I WILL PAY MY PULL 
SUBBCniPTION BY VPP when 
the Post Office delivers 
niy free gift and the 
first Condensed Volume 


I WILL PAY BY INSTALMENTS: a 

first payment of Rs.25.00 when my 
first sutocription volume (and my free' 
gift) is delivered by VPP, and two further 
monthly payments of Ra25.00 each. 




PLEASE MAKE A CROSS (x) IN THE APPROPRIATE BOX ABOVE AND PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


)! 


CB-1'72 




YOUR ADDRESS 



AVALON by 


'Seta 





From France to the King of England’s court comes a handsome 
young nobleman. Hardly has Rumon begun to take the measure 
of his hosts, than ho finds himself embroiled In a ruthless plot to 
seize the throne. Caught up In this sinister web of deception and 
Intrigue, and torn between desire—In the shape of England’s 
widowed queen—and conscience—in the formidable person of 
Archbishop Dunstan—Rumon seeks asylum with the monks of 
Gla.stonbury. There he re-encounters the lovely, gentle Merewyn 
—only to lose her before he Is able to declare his love. The story 
of the adventures which befall Merewyn and Rumon Is one of the 
finest over written by the author of the best-selling Devil Water 
and The Winthrop Wojmn. 


sTTOil 




Each summer, about ten thousand men sail south to Antarcti^’ji^ 
to hunt the whale. This Is the story of a handful of such men: oi 
skipper Svend Larsen, his crew of twenty, and the skipper’s 
young son John. It tel is of men bound together by a life of constant 
danger—In which survival calls for every ounce of skill and 
courage. And It tells of a desperate race against time in which 
Svend Larsen pitted his skill against all the forces of nature- 
facing his crew with their greatest-ever challenge, and his son 
with the need for an agonising, personal decision. 
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Postage 
’ will be 
I paid by 
Addressee 


No postage 
stamp 
necessary 
if posted 
in India 


BOMBAY G.P.O. 

PERMIT No. 63 

INTERNATIONAL BOOK HOUSE PRIVATE LTD., 
9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY, 1 
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wAYioKSPirimniTKiiEsr 

Here is the modem way to keep up with the best 
books of our time—the books that are making 
news, that everybody Is discussing. If you love 
good reading, but have little time to spare for it, 
the answer is to become a subscriber to Reader's 
Digest Condensed Books->-the sumptuous deluxe 
volumes that are issued, quarterly, by the pub¬ 
lishers of The Reader's Digest Magazine. 



20 MODERN 
CLASSICS 






Reader’s Dltrest editors read all worthwhile new hooka 
that are published; (something like 2D.(XX) new books 
of general interest are published In English in a year). 
Ranging over the entire field of fiction and non¬ 
fiction, Digest editors select—from the huge number 
published—the 16-20 titles which they think you 
ought to read—and which, more Importantly, they 
believe that you will wish to read. Too long to con¬ 
dense In the magazine, but far too good to miss, these 
are the books that you will find gathered in the big 
Quarterly volumes of Reader's Digest Condensed 
Books... all skilfully edited to speed the action and 


Books worth Rs.2ffi2.na In their original 
editions... skilfully condensed ... rich 
gold-blooked Bptne... beautifully bound 
... coloured topand reinforced headband. 

EiOfi'NCt S(GHT|S!SAlf bV Cecil 
Woodham Smith ajt fMi sea AftOUKO 
bu Hachel L. Carson SMAlt 
RACK RcuDft by Nigel Balchin ¥!> 
L'HfAPlR ISV fiQlffi by Frank B. 
Gilbreth and Bmesttne Gilbreth Carey 
MAN CAUfP PtJffi by Catherine 
Marshall # aaBs (jona by Gontran 
de Poncins tg iwf by 

Agnes de MiUe us fix fti i-yjRfsr told 


to heighten Impact. 

Illustrated throughout in colour, and beautifully 
printed and bound, each handsome omnibus volume 
contains FOUR or even FIVE outstanding best¬ 
selling books—all edited by the world-famous Digest 
method. To buy separately, the books in each volume 
would cost you at least Rs.60.00 each. Yet our price 
for each of these omnibus volumes is only Rs.22.00— 
and even this is much reduced if you order a year's 
subscription. 



by Tenzing m ih( sridl by 

Edvmrd Streeter sand Anaj 
SV.9RE by Antoine de Saint-Exup^ iIe 
tino EH'JCHFr by Ralph Moody 
ri".! by Thor Heyerdahl 
OVER by Monica BaldtPin rta 

SfNC’frCa £»GHr\ .'CWR by George 
Orwell n/t A .PATTERN m iSlAtfiii: by Sir 
Arthur Grimble KUNT'Nu or rni 

msiriAPcs by Capt. Bussell Grenfell. 

R. N. abMtR.ACif. AT CAKViliE by Betty 
MartinilAcriy O) the SEts by Frank 

S. SfuortiKMfffiOiRi* ar a sword ’ 
SV'.'Ati ovi'EB by Dan Mannix dautii f 
soy 1 os; by Marghanita laski 

HOW TO ORDER YOUR 
SUBSCBIPTIOM AND CLAJM 
YOUR FREE COPY 
OF 20 BfSr BOOHS 


For a Bli^le payment of R8.72.00 <a saving of 
R8.Id.OOI) you can have each quarterly volume posted 
to you ^ moment it Is puhllyhed. You pay only 
R8.19.00 per, quarterly, velume-aeaving of B8.4.00 on. 
eaOh. And ypor volumes will reaoh you automatically 
at three-month intervalsuntll theentire four-volume 
sehiacomirit!^, . 

lii$i|iii^en ymuvelf of onr.eaay inhtel- 

teima: the Aret ,Voiume by vvp foe usly 
'Raaepo. fii^lqwed b^.twe eeav monthly instaimente. 
^ofmi&Rdii.dooac^,-. '■ ,Yi ■ 


Write your name and address on the 
reply-paid order card bound Into this 
magaiihe- Then poet it tb: 

International Book House Frlvate Ltd., 
9. Ash Lane.' 

Mshatma Oandhi Bond. 

Fort, BonUbayL . 

SE 14 D m MdNSY mow; JQSC pay for 
your aimMrijrtimi for. ^ first instal¬ 
ment on your sObsortpeioft) when the 
Boat ^Bee divers your ftee gift hook 
andyottirllnt tw OendensSd Volume. 






You nood a torch In an omorgonay. 





Give a gift to 

remember you by, everyday! 

Give 

tvorld-famous 



Gift Set 

ranging from 
Rs. 10 to it«. 30 



There are PILOT Pen and Ball Pen sets to suit your budget: NR 
140 Pen with NRB 140 Ball Pen-Rs. 10; ACSP 260 Pen and 
ACBPS Ball Pen-Rs. 17; OS 300 and ACBPC Ball Pen-Rs. 24.50; 
OS 300 K Pen (with 14 kt. gold nib) with ACBPO Ball Pen-Rs. 

**PILOT INDIA” products are made with technical collaboratibn 
from Pilot Pen Company of Japan. Naturally, you get the best at 
moderate pricesl 


THE PILOT PEN COMPAfOT (INDU) 
PRIVATE LIMITED 
Administrative Oi&ce: ** Otiholic Gentie V 
Armenian Street, Madras*! i 
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All competent men should have 
some ambition, for ambition is like 
the temper in steel. If there’s too much 
the product is britde, if diere’s too 
little the steel is soft; and without a 
certain amount of hardness a man 
cannot achieve what he sets out to do. 

—Dwight Eisenhower 


I THINK one reason we admire cats, 
those of us who do, is their proficien¬ 
cy in one-upmanship. They always 
seem to come out on top, no matter 
what they are doing—or pretend they 
do. Rarely do you see a cat discom¬ 
fited. They have no conscience, and 
they never regret. Maybe we secredy 

envy them. — Barbara Webster in 

Creatures and Contentments 


**One picture is worth a thousand 
words,” goes the dmeworn maxim. 
“But,” one writer tardy said, “it takes 
words to say that.” 

We live by words: love, truth, God. 
We fight iot words: freedom, coun¬ 
try, fame* We die wor4s: Kbeity, 
glory, honour. They bestow the jvice- 
1^ gift of articulacy on our minds 
and heartST^feom “Mama”' to Minfin- 
.ity.” And die men who mdy i 


our destiny, the giants who teach [us, 
inspire us, lead us to deeds of imnior' 
tality are those who use words ^th 
clarity, grandeur and passion: Sofra- 
tes, Jesus, Luther, Churchill. 1 

—Leo Rr^ten 

1 

( 

People who arc proud of their ‘tn- 
crey” usually use it on behalf of tlieir 
self-assertiveness; they seem unawjire 
that as much energy (and some might 
say a superior kmd) is involved in 
exercising self-restraint. —Sydney Htarm 

I AM in favour of the love song. I do 
not think the honourable profession of 
songwridng can flourish without it, 
ana 1 have strong doubts that love can 
flourish without it either. 

The songwriter can create the ap¬ 
propriate mood, bring back memories, 
ca^ a pain (or prolong one). He can 
supply words for the tongue-tied and 
lift the hearts of the lonely. Nearly 
every day 1 receive at least one letter 
from someone telling me how much a 
song of mine has meant to him. 

And I would like to think that love 

songs—of all themes and tempos—do 

something to dispel the conflicts and 

the tensions that are so much a part of 

our daily lives, and help create bonds 

of sympathy. After all, as someone 

said, nobody has yet written a hit song 

about hate. — Richtrd Rodgen 

in The Saturday Burning Pott 


A FAMOUS educator has said that he 
does not care what his students think 
of him now, but he is very much in- 
tertsmd in what they wilt isc thinking 
of him ten ydars fnmi now. Parents— 
gpod rarents~>feel that way about 
meir Ctlildren. —Oeratd Hmrtoa Bath 




Holland—the home base of KLM 

Going Places P Fly KLM! 

To any of the 96 cities in SScountrlmt! 


Fly with reliable KLM and expe¬ 
rience the world-famous KLM 
personalised service on the ground 
as well as in the air. 

Pick your destination and see a 
number of interesting cities on 
your way—in most cases at no 
extra fare! 

Take any of KLM*s four weekly 
flights out of India—to 
Tokyo via Bangkok and 
Manila on Mondays 
from Calcutta, on Fri¬ 



days from Delhi; to Amsterdam 
on Saturdays from Calcutta, on 
Tuesdays from Delhi. 

Or go via Karachi or Bangkok. 
Five KLM weekly flights out of 
Karachi, six out of Bangkok. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details 
about the various KLM facilities 
or contact the nearest KLM oSce 
or KLM’s Oenerel Sales 
Agents in Ahmedabad, 
Indore, .Madras and 
Patna. 
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Let her sleep through the night with no fears to haunt her 
—install the revolutionary new Automatic Night Latch with the 
patented *DEAD-LOCKiN6' system for extra convenience and security. 
No amount of tampering can unlock the Godrej Night Latch. 

For further particulars, 
write for the 
Free leaflet 
'Special Advantages 
of the Godrej 
Night Latch’ to 
Godrej & Boyce 
Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd.. 

Laibaug, 

Bombay 12. 
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B^IIGlHIir LATCH 


THf LOCK tHAt KIEPS 
WATCH OV^ YOU 
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live in hfe 
songs today! 


He wanders from village to 
village. Singing. 
Communicating a tale of 
love, heroics, and clashing 
swords. The past lives 
again in his sad, tuneful 
melodies. 




COMMUNICATION 
THE EVEBTDAT 
MIBAGLE! 

CommunlcatloQ keeps 
the minstrel moving. 
Helping him to create for 
modem listeners the . 
glory of a long forgotten 
past. Commnnloatlon 
Isourhttsinesstoo. 
Communication that 
plays a vital park in yow 
dally Ilfs. of 

commsftcie and indust^. 




IMDIAN VgUPHONI INDMSnUW UNIf^ ftAIN|^M»flg»i^r 


LSE^AixMn'IStC 















with 

‘ha^:eline’ 

SNOW 


*Lutin«' in Hainlln* 8now 
kaapt your comploxlon 
smooth and radiant 

'Hazellns* Snow contains 
‘Luslne'i a special skin-care 
ingredient formulated after 
years of cosmetic research. 
‘Hazeline* Snow with 
'Lusine' penetrates deep 
Into the skin, opens up 
oil-clogged pores...leaves 
your complexion soft, 
smooth and radiant. 

You don't Just look fresh... 
you feel fresh I 

Use 'Hazeline' Snow with 
'Lusine' for day-long 
skin care. 

Cool, fresh and lovely 
with 'Hazellno' Snow 











All your washing dazzling whitel Spotlessly clean I 
Thanks to surf's extra washing power. Lots of lather! 

All your clothes so easily washed. Children's clothes, 
shirts, sarees...each gets whitest, each gets cleanest. 
Wash at home with surf. 

SurTwasites uiktest! 

linto*-SU. 4MW A HINDUSTAN PRODUCT 






INDIAIIOIL 



There’S no 'industrial friction' In the factory where i 
workl INDiANOIL distributes MOBIL premium quality 
oils, greases and compounds to stop any friction 
between moving mechanical parts. Also, Its Technical 
Service personnel give expert advice on lubrication 
problems. 

INDiANOIL is helping me raise richer harvests for 
the people, it supplies high, speed diesel oil for my 
brand-new tractor, light diesel oil for my irrigation 
pump, naphtha for fertilisers and lubricants to work 
my farm equipment. 

INDIANOIL is able to do ail this because it is owned 
by us. 



-a Natiofiil Trust for ^onornk Prospoelfy 

INDIAN OIL CORPORniON LTD. 

■ _-- _ __— — 




Towards More 
Picturesque Speecli 


How's Business? Judge: “Trying” 
(S. L.) ... Dry cleaner: “Spotty” (C. f.) 

. . . Vet: “Beasdy” (Jotfph May) . . . 
Magistrate: “Fine” {H. B. G.) . . • 
Belly dancer : “Shaky” (f. p.) . . • 
Shepherd: “Baa-a-d” (Richard wiiheim) 

. . . Florist: “Rosy” (Anna DeLacy) 

Overheard. Wife to husband : “Will 
you please stop clenching 
fists when I’m talking to you?” 
(W. J.) ... New father rushing from 
hospital: “It’s a father! I’m a girl! 
I’m a girl!” iA.w .). . . Office chatter: 
“He’s a big gun in the industry—been 
fired seven times’’ (Roger Rose) . . . 
Mother of teenager: “She’s at the age 
when she won’t do something until she 
knows you really don’t want her to 
do it” (Mark Beltaire) 

Nautical Notes. One harassed doc¬ 
tor christened his boat: “Tranquil 
Liza” (Mra. B. J. Smith) ... A teenager s 
boat: “Buoy Crazy” (Mrt. Harold BakeiO 
... A tax-weary accountant named 
his cruiser: “Non-Deducti-Bcllc 
(A. M. T.) 

Verse or Worse. Qirls’ knees look 
nice when seated^ but standuig up 
they’re plt^ted (BUl Copeland) . . • Vio- 
Icnts a<c red, BCUfoses arc blue, envies 
i arc grecn^what colpur arc your 


(Shelby Friedman) . . . *^OUgh photo¬ 
graphs at middle age arc said to do us 
justice, it’s mercy that we really want 
— the justice just disgusts us I (M. B. g.) 
... 1 would live all my life in non¬ 
chalance. and insouciance were it not 
for making a living, which is rather 
a nouciance (OgdenNush). . . When 
children are small they run up stairs, 
they run up paths, they race in pairs. 
They run up ramps, they run up hills; 
then a few years later they run up 

bills (Richard Armour) 

Cracking the Quip. Life would be so 
much simpler if all the bad men wore 
black hats (M. b.) . . . Nothing makes 
you wonder more about what the doc¬ 
tor ordered than when he puts it in 
writing (F. P. J ) . • • Beware of those 
who fall at your feet. They may be 
reaching for the corner of Ac mg 
(Bill Baker) . . . Sometimcs a small lc«n 
is just enough to tide you under 

(Changing Tmes) 

Cat Calls. He’s suffering from fallen 

archness (Franklin Adamt) ... Bc CBrcful 

what you tell her—she’s an echo- 
maniac (W. vir.) ... In a stage whisper j 
“He’s a VIB—a very important bore” 
(^«n. London) . . . Shc Was 31 ffiC SamC 
time I was. I don’t know how old she, is 

now (Martha Blaachard) 
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Lacy^ardon wall* show how SILVICRETE Naw look In houaintfi Judfling by the 

cantakealmostany shape and design, Indoors, modern trend in home designing, architecture 

it provides unlimited scope for decorative is no longer confined within tour walls, 

effect—in plain colours or in multi-colour Designers have an'open'mind on the subject, 

patterns. SILVICRETE lends itself readily to the new 

outlook in form, colour and texture. 



Modom Ikmoroto Soulpture sets the SILVICRETE torrazzo floor flnIahM 

theme for a smart garden, plain or coloured laid over large areas in plairi colours or in 

flagstones, crazy pavements, fountains, sun multi-colour patterns make living a pleasure, 

dials...made of SILVICRETE add new zest to Stairs and dadoes may be made in terrazzo 

outdoor living, to match or contrast with the floors. 


For happier living...indoors and outdoors 

specify Sfivicrete ACC WHITE CCMEHT 

Readily available from the nearest branch of | 

The Cement Marketing Co. of India Ltd., or their dlsfrlbutore. J 

SHvierete is the basic meAerial for the productkxh of Snowceip anrf Cc^prerete' * 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COS. LTD. The Cement Merhethif Cd. of 
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New formula Goya 
is the glamour talc of 
your dreams. Spun 
fine as mist, it's 
daintier, lighter than 
any talc ever. 

Perfumed by Goya, 

Its fragrance lingers 
with you on and on. 

And deodorant too— 
to keep you fresh 
all day long. 

Yours to choose from 
—exotic Black Rose, 
flower fresh Gardenia 
and enchanting. 

Passport. Remember 
alt three last 
longer in the ^ 

NEW TALL CONTAINER. 

ATLANTiS (EAST) LTD. 
^tncorporated in England)' 





NEW FORMULA 
FINE SPUN TALC 
IN A TALL 
NEW container 

















Look what’s happening 
to Steel at 


From 1/8" diameter screyra to a ten 
ton core of electrical laminations is a 
long way to go. But GKW can make 
it. This is diversification supported by 
engineering talent and technology. 
As a result, steel is being produced 
and converted at GKW into hundreds 
of shapes and sizes to suit the needs 
of industry. 

Here are some of the facts: 

The Steel Division of GKW, equipi^ 
with electric arc furnaces and rolling 
mills, produces alloy, free-cutting and 
spring steels and converts these into 
finished and semi-finished products 
including bright steel bars. The Sankey 
Division produces stampings and 
laminations for the electrical industry. 
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It also specialises in precision metal 
pressing. The Engineering Division 
fabricates points and crossings and 
crossing sleepers for the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. The Forge Division turns out a 
wide range of alloy steel forgings in¬ 
cluding automobile components. The 
Bolt and Nut Division and the Screw 
Division of GKW constitute Indians 
largest source of industrial fasteners. 

What shape of steel do you require ? 
Perhaps GKW can supply It to you. 


aUEST, KEEN, WILUiUNS, LTD. 

Forging ahead with steel , ' 
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So I did. My son is 
back again—encrKiic, 
enthusiastic—ready to 
go, go, go all the time! 
What a good thing 
I gave him Horlicks! 

Full-cream milk, with 
the nutritive extracts of 
IH wheal flour and malted barley 




Hoilicks 

givesYouBCTj,^ EdE^Gyi 


lack of energy can make cMMrcn moody and 
indMeront Am m often the reason is that their 
diot isn't providing the nourishment to help 
replace energy usd up. That's when Horlicks 
makes a wMdcrful dimrcncci Horiicks Is the 
full nourishment of natural foods converted hy 
a spKial process to make them casHy and 
quickly digestible. 

Whether you're young or old, Horfkks does 
good. You Hm yourecif ming Interest, cortifng 
mtn tMr Horlicks. Ho wonoer ducters recom* 
mend Horlicks for children«-and fdr gftmnv 
ups too. - 
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Reader’s Digest 


What It Takes 
to Be a Leader 

Aiupted from an address by 
General Mark Clark 

A distinguished soldier describes 
the elements involved and tells 
what we must do to develop them 


I HAVE been engaged all my life 
in the search for a mysterious 
intangible. All nations seek it 
constantly, because it is the key to 
greatness. That intangible is the. 
electric, elusive quality known as 
leadership. One of England’s great 
soldiers, Field-Marshal Montgom¬ 
ery, calls it “the capacity and will to 
rally men and women to a common 
purpose.” However you define this 
quality, one thing is certain: there’s 
never enough of it available. 

Gener^ Mark Clark was Allied Com- 
nuuidcr in Italy during die Second World 
War and Cemmander'in'Chief of U.N. 
Forces in Korea. 


Where does juvenile delinquency 
begin ? In leaderless families. Where 
do slums fester.^ In leaderless cities. 
Which armies falter, which political 
parties fail ? Poorly led ones. 

Contrary to the old saying that 
leaders are bom, not made, the art 
of leading can be taught, and it can 
be mastered. What are the qualities 
we are trying to evoke.? Let me list 
the characteristics that seem to me 
fundamental: 

• Confidence. If a leader does not 
believe in himself, no one else will. 
But confidence must be acquired. At 
every stage, there must be a steady 
build-up of assurance, a conviction 
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of competence based on trainin : and 
the gradual accumulation ot ex¬ 
perience and skill. 

Two thousand years ago, Hanni¬ 
bal believed that he could lead an 
army of 60,000 men and scores of 
elephants over the Alps through 
blinding snowstorms to attack the 
Romans in the most daring march 
in military history. That confidence 
in himself was planted and nurtured 
by his father, the great Carthaginian 
general Hamilcar, who trained his 
son in tactics and strategy until as a 
combat leader Hannibal had no 
equal in the ancient world. 

• Energy. A leader must be will¬ 
ing to do everything he asks of his 
followers—and more. He must be 
able to work harder, concentrate 
longer, face the extra danger, carry 
the extra burden, go the extra mile. 
This energy comes from within. 

• Timing. This is a combination 
of alertness, imagination and fore¬ 
sight. “No man thinking thoughts 
born out of time,’’ wrote Woodrow 
Wilson, “can succeed in leading his 
generation.’’ Wilson’s own career 
was dramatic proof of this. 

• Clarity. A leader must be able 
to reason logically, weigh alterna¬ 
tives, make decisions—and then 
convey his thoughts lucidly. “The 
man who can think,” said Pericles, 
“and does not know how to express 
what he thinks is at the level of him 
who cannot think.” 

• Tenacity. Courage, it has been 
said, is the capacity to hang on for 
five minutes longer. The leader not 
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only must have this ability himself, 
he must also inspire it in others. 
Perhaps the greatest leader of our 
time was Sir Winston Churchill, 
who never flinched from telling his 
people the truth, even when the 
truth was appalling. One of them 
said of him, “1 doubt if any man in 
history has ever made such grim 
utterances, yet given his people such 
a feeling of strength and exuberance 
—even cheerfulness.” 

• Magnetism. Like leadership it¬ 
self, this is an attribute that almost 
defies analysis. It’s the quality that 
draws men to a leader, makes them 
trust him, leaves them not only will¬ 
ing but eager to work and sacrifice 
themselves for him. 

Magnetism is not restricted to 
men of good will. Hitler had it, with 
tragic consequences for the world. 
But when it’s found in a person of 
fine character, its appeal becomes 
irresistible. 

One of the shortest and most 
thrilling stories of leadership I 
know is the passage in the New 
Testament where Christ calls a 
hated tax-collector to be one of His 
disciples. There is Matthew, sitting 
at the “receipt of custom.” He must 
have loved money, to be so con¬ 
cerned with it. He must have en¬ 
joyed the sense of power that his 
position gave him. Then one day a 
Stranger passes by, looks into his 
eyes, and utters two words: “Fol¬ 
low me.” “And>” says the Bible, 
“he arose* and follow^ him.” 

No questions, nB arguni<ents, no 
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hesitancy: a Leader had spoken, 
and nothing else was required. 

• Concern. Experience has taught 
me that men will never follow any¬ 
one unless they feel that he really 
cares about them and their prob¬ 
lems. Indeed, concern for others is a 
sign of imagination and vision, two 
key ingredients of leadership. 

• Morality. A strict code of ethics, 
a strong sense of personal morality, 
“obedience to the unenforceable”— 
these are qualities a leader must 
have at the core of his being. This is 
why military schools and colleges 
put so much stress on duty and 
honour, love of God and country. 
They know that without a firm 
moral base a man is too unsure of 
himself to be an effective leader. 

• Faith. Above and beyond all, a 
leader must believe in his people as 
well as in the goal towards which 
he is leading them. Napoleon’s con¬ 
fidence in the valour of his troops 
never wavered. Once, at the siege of 
Toulon, he ordered a battery of 
cannon placed in such an exposed 
position that his staff objected. To 
man the guns was suicide, they said; 
no soldier would do it. Napoleon 
ordered a placard printed: “The 
Battery of Men Without Fear.” The 
guns were always manned! 

What can we do to improve the 
climate in which such attributes of 
leadership develop f The answer is 
that parents must do it. The job has 


to be done early, and it has to be 
done in the home. 

Take confidence, for example. 
The seeds of this quality are planted 
long before a child goes to school. It 
begins with the successful perform¬ 
ance of limited tasks. Praise helps. 
Instruction helps. But if you really 
want your child to excel you must 
go beyond that. You must search 
out and encourage areas of interest 
and aptitude. You must offer guid¬ 
ance and time and involvement. You 
must be willing to give of yourself. 
You must see that certain values 
exist in the home: respect, pride, 
loyalty, honour. Talk and action 
reflect these things. 

Let no one think that being a 
leader is easy. Often it is a lonely 
and difficult business. As Nietzsche 
said, “Life always gets harder to¬ 
wards the summit—the cold in¬ 
creases, the responsibility increases.” 
And there is never any guarantee of 
success. 

But the rewards are enormous for 
those who will strike out for the 
summit, who will take the risks, 
dare the unknown. “Happiness,” 
wrote the late President Kennedy, 
“lies in the exercise of vital powers 
along the lines of excellence in a life 
affording them scope.” That is the 
kind of happiness a leader seeks and 
often finds. If enough of us under- 
stand this, and live by it, our future 
will be secure. 


The best reply to an atheist is to give him a good dinner and ask him if 
he believes there is a cook. —Louit mimt 
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The Waltz 
that Turned the 
Danube Blue 


When Strauss first played this enchanting melody 
hundred years ago, he little dreamed that it would 
become one of the most famous tunes in the world 


By Hans Fantel 

I T TINKLES from transistors in 
Tehran. It pours forth in sym¬ 
phonic splendour from concert 
halls all over the world. It sets the 
atmosphere in countless cafes along 
the river whose name it glorifies. 
Perhaps the most popular piece of 
music ever written, “The Blue 
Danube Waltz” today remains as 
fresh and buoyant as on the d^y— 
100 years ago—when Johann Strauss 
first played it. 

Ironically, the waltz that was to 
become the musical symbol of light¬ 
hearted, elegant Vienna began its 
globe-circling triumph not along the 
Danube at all, but in France. And 
the composition's debut was sur¬ 
rounded by all the trappings of a 
nineteenth-century novel; lavish 
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parties, a scheming woman and 
diplomatic intrigue. 

Princess Pauline Mettcrnich, wife 
of Austria’s ambassador to France, 
had devised a plan to exploit 
Strauss’s visit to the Paris World’s 
Fair of 1867. 

His music, she sensed, would ex- 
press the natural harmony of tem-- 
peramcnt between the gay Parisians 
and the gemutlick Viennese. Why 
not confirm such basic sympathies 
with political accord—an alliance 
between Austria and France to 
check Germany’s arrogant rise 
under BismarcK? A treaty, she 
reasoned, might follow the lead of 
the music. 

If this scheme seems lik^ a plot 
from a Strauss operetta, it was, after 
all, in the best tradition of Austrian 


statecraft. The army, as everyone 
realized, excelled only at parades 
and fancy horsemansnip. Foreign 
relations were a family affair, and 
music was the main export. 

To plead Austria’s cause, the prin¬ 
cess had chosen the perfect advocate. 
Strauss was the idol of the age, the 
pied piper who made everyone 
dance to his tune. And the Fair itself 
was a setting in which even the 
princess’s preposterous plan seemed 
entirely plausible. ■* 

This was the year Paris earned its 
name as the City of Light. A million 
jets of gaslight, stretched along the 
edges of countless Parisian roofs, 
illuminated the great boulevards at 
night, turning the city into a 
luminous fairground. 

The presence of Johann Strauss, 
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the Waltz King, lent the scene a 
particular lustre. Ordinary kings, 
after all, were plentiful: the mon- 
archs of Sweden, Turkey, Greece, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium and Por¬ 
tugal had come on state visits. 
Strauss moved at case among these 
majesties. After all, he too belonged 
to a dynasty: his father had been 
Waltz King before him. 

As a boy, Strauss’s father had 
wandered from tavern to tavern in 
the suburbs of Vienna, playing with 
various orchestras. At these tree- 
shaded inns, he heard the local 
“beer-fiddlers” play a new kind of 
dance based on Austrian folk tunes. 
They called it der Walzer —literally 
“revolving dance”; and because 
swirling is easier when you hold 
on to something, couples soon hit 
on the idea of embracing while 
dancing. 

Waltz Fever. Despite outraged 
protests against the intimacy of the 
new dance, the waltz soon spread to 
the glittering ballrooms of Vienna. 
Strauss the elder polished the rustic 
dance tunes into elaborate and 
sophisticated melodies. 

Soon, the waltz fever spread 
throughout Europe, and in 1838 
Strauss enjoyed his greatest tri¬ 
umph: he and his orchestra were 
asked to play for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. 

Then, at the height of his fame, 
he encountered a rival—his own 
son. On October 15,1844, the young 
Johann made his debut as composer- 
conductor, opening his concert with 
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four new waltzes of his own. Before 
the concert was half over, the audi¬ 
ence suspected that Vienna had a 
new Waltz King. 

From that day on, his life was an 
unbroken round of concerts and 
compositions, travel and adulation. 
He was 41 when Princess Pauline 
made him an instrument of her 
political scheme, and thus Paris saw 
him in his prime: fashionablv 
moustached, fastidiously tailored 
and highly attractive to women. 

The princess launched her diplo¬ 
matic offensive with a dazzling 
party at which Strauss was to con¬ 
duct before Napoleon III and the 
Empress Eugenie. Wheedling a for¬ 
tune of 165,000 francs from the Aus¬ 
trian Government, she decked out 
an embassy ballroom with green and 
pink satin hangings, and installed 
an artificial Waterfall flanked by 
thousands of roses. 

But neither the emperor nor the 
splendid setting could outdo Strauss. 
The evening was his. As he swung 
his baton over the orchestra, Paris¬ 
ians at last heard the entrancing 
sound of his waltzes. At first the 
floor was crowded. But gradually 
the dancers withdrew. With such 
music, listening seemed even better 
than dancing. 

Now it only remained for Strauss 
to win over the Parisian public. A 
series of concerts at the Fair won 
ecstatic praise. Then, unexpectedly, 
he unveiled the waltz that was to 
entrance the world. The audience 
greeted the openJhg notes with 
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polite curiosity. Could the new com¬ 
position possibly measure up to the 
tuneful gems the public already 
knew.? 

The answer unfolded slowly. 
From a finely spun introduction, 
more like the mysterious opening 
of a symphony than the beginning 
of a ballroom waltz, there suddenly 
burst the upsurging theme that was 
soon to become a byword in the 
language of music. Like the river 
itself, the “Blue Danube’’ waltz 
flowed on and on, swirling with in¬ 
spired melody, vibrant with colour. 

When it ended, the audience, for 
a moment, was still. Then the hall 
rang with jubilant applause. 

News of the success spread 
throughout the Fair. Time and 
again, Strauss was called upon to 
repeat the “Blue Danube.’’ Every 
orchestra in Paris tpok up the tune, 
and it became the theme song of the 
Fair. Visitors couldn’t get it out of 
their heads. 

The Prince of Wales went home 
humming it, and soon invited 
Strauss to come to London.. Strauss 
accepted, and when he conducted 
his new waltz at Covent Garden, 
even the formidable Queen Victoria 
nodded her pleasure. 

Back in Vienna, Strauss’s pub¬ 
lisher quickly realized that the 
“Blue Danube’’ had become the 
most profitable conynodtty in the 
history sheet music. His presses 
couldn’t keep up with the demand; 
engravers work^ in three shifts, b^ 
cause printing plates for the music 


wore out faster than they could be 
replaced. For the first time, an al¬ 
most instantaneous world hit had 
been created—^without the aid of 
radio or records. 

The “Blue Danube’’ has since 
been played on countless occasions, 
but no performance has ever sur¬ 
passed the grotesque grandeur of an 
1872 rendering in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Before an audience of 
100,000, the waltz was attacked by a 
task force of nearly 2,000 musicians 
and a chorus of 20,000, augmented 
by anvils, fircbells and “chimes’’ 
consisting of odd lengths of rail 
track suspended on frames. 

This musical monstrosity was per¬ 
petrated by a local bandmaster who, 
at enormous cost, inveigled Strauss 
to cross the'ocean and take com¬ 
mand of this musical army. In the 
giant auditorium built for the occa¬ 
sion, Strauss was stationed in a sort 
of look-out tower, watched by 
dozens of sub-conductors who were 
to follow his movements with 
binoculars and relay them to the 
players. A cannon shot was to be 
the signal for everybody to start. 
Unfortunately, the cannon went off 
prematurely, and Strauss described 
the performance as “an unholy row 
such as I shall never forget.’’ 

But the'audience loved it, and for 
the remainder of his stay in Amer¬ 
ica, Strauss was a hero. Women be¬ 
sieged him for locks of his hair, and 
Strauss’s valet obligingly handed 
out scented envelopes—each con¬ 
taining a black curl snipped from 
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the shaggy pelt of a Newfoundland 
dog. 

The “Blue Danube” marked a 
turning point in Strauss’s creative 
style. Before, he had regarded him¬ 
self simply as a composer of dance 
music. With this great work, the 
waltz advanced from the ballroom 
to the concert hall. 

Musical masters of the day saluted 
Strauss; Wagner said he had ‘‘Eu¬ 
rope’s most musical head.” But 
what endeared him most to his 
listeners was his uncanny gift for 


capturing in his melpdies the very 
essence of the Viennese tempera¬ 
ment—that curious mixture of 
gaiety tinged with romantic regret. 

Like all true art, the. ‘‘Blue Dan¬ 
ube” is an excursion into make- 
believe, and even the title is an 
exercise in illusion. Anyone who has 
ever seen the Danube knows that it 
is grey-green, with an unromantic 
predisposition to muddiness. 

It is the ultimate measure of 
Strauss’s genius that his music has 
turned the river for ever blue. 



Rock-U’-Buy 

A CERTAIN advertising executive has nothing but rocking chairs for 
office visitors. He claims that when a person is rocking he cannot say no, 
because it is aerodynamically difficult to shake his head. When one rocks, 
an affirmative nod comes easily. The executive claims that since he got 
the rocking chairs, his business has increased by 44 per cent. — j. b. 


Cartoon Quips 

One man to another : “I like the old days best—I was younger then." 

—Bill O’Malley 

Woman to interviewer at door : “Just a minute—I’ll get my husband. 
He’s the opinionated one.” —H. Martin 

Discouraged teenage girl to friend; “The label says it’s a 30-day guar¬ 
anteed beauty treatment. Perhaps it all happens at once on the last Siy (” 

—M. L. 

Woman to telephone repairman : “Do hurry! I’m bursting!” 

—Chon Day in Punch 

Newspaper editor to journalist: “Ail I want is a hard-hitting» two*fist!^ 
expose with no holds barred that won’t o0end anyone.” —Sidney Hartia 
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ABORTION: 

One Girl’s Story 

By Vivian Yudrin 


D on gave her the 500 dollars 
in brand-new 20-dollar bills, 
and the woman’s phone 
number. 

“How far along are you?” the 
brisk phone voice asked. 

How far along? It must be no big¬ 
ger than a thumbnail. Two months, 
she said. 

“Bring the money,” said the 
voice. “In cash.'No cheque. And 
wait outside *X* Hotel at eight 
o’clock Thursday night. And be 
sure to wear a pink dress. You’ll 
know me by the red rose in my 
lapel.” 

This was July, ^Jic Washington 
kind. Everything damp and stale. 
No air to breathe. She was to wait 
in a pink dress? This was making 


cloak-and-dagger, 

Thursday, the voice had said. So 
on Thursday she had to cross that 
lonesome valley by herself. How did 
she ever get into this? A “mistake,” 
as her mother would say. Didn’t 
know enough, obviously. Nobody 
unmarried got pregnant any more. 

She found the pink dress. The 
voice—that befriender of girls—^mct 
her outside the hotel wearing a red 
rose in the lapel of her expensive 
navy-blue silk suit. Her hair was up- 
swept and the cdour of wet tobacco. 
“Good evening. Are you Miss 
Rose?” 

Give another name, Don had said 
—^you never know. 

“There’ll be a car along in a few 


it really 
wicked. 
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minutes, Miss Rose—a long black 
car. There’ll be other girls in the 
back, and the driver will be wearing 
a white carnation. Got the money ? 
Hold on to it. You’ll be asked for it 
when you get there.” 

The woman left. What a job! She 
must be going all over Washington. 
Outside each hotel there’s someone 
standing and waiting with the sweat 
trickling down between her shoul¬ 
der blades. The whole town smelt 
of {)etrol and sweat, and nothing 
moved. 

There was the long black limou¬ 
sine. She felt such relief that she 
rushed towards it, almost with a 
shout of Hi! 

Sitting in the back with five others 
—girls, women, all ages—and see¬ 
ing their faces in the streetlights as 
they passed, she felt the false relief 
seep away. She sat still and quiet; 
nobody said a word. All the Miss 
Roses were in their summer dresses, 
all pastels—blue, yellow, mauve, 
mint-green. A bunch of flowers all 
tied together and going out for a 
nice evening ride. 

The loneliness came suddenly. 
It wasn’t that she was scared or tired 
or angry or embarrassed or tough. 
No, it was loneliness; and she knew 
by the silence that they were all feel¬ 
ing it—^the kind of loneliness people 
feel when they are on their own, 
really on their own. 

“Where are we going.?” someone 
whispered. 

The driver said without turning 
round, “Tic these over your eyes”— 


and passed a handful of black blind¬ 
folds over the back of the scat. “Go 
on now. It’s for your own protec¬ 
tion. Just in case.” She tied hers 
tightly round her head, and closed 
her eyes inside the blackness. 

They were away from the city 
now, out in the ccftintry. The win¬ 
dows were roiled down, the warm 
air flowed in, and she smelt the scent 
of honeysuckle.^. They must be al¬ 
most there; she could tell by the 
way the driver shifted around in 
his seat. 

The car slowed. Crunch. They 
were all thrown forward. The 
driver’s voice said, “You can take 
off the blindfolds Aow, girls.” 

Girls. Her palms were sweating; 
her belly crawled nervously. Blink¬ 
ing, they all tumbled out of the car 
on to a wide gravel drive. The house 
was big, four storeys at least, lit up 
as if for a party. And no other light 
from any other house in sight. 

Up the white painted steps. The 
driver unlocked the door. A woman 
was waiting. The chandelier light 
showed rows and rows of platinum 
curls, a vast and endless smile, 
heavy arms stretched out in wel¬ 
come. 

“Oh, hallo, everyone! Isn’t it 
warm? Come right in!” Then the 
door was closed, and the smile 
dropped to the floor. 

Everywhere she looked she saw 
stairs winding up to other parts of 
the enormous house, room a^r 
room, doors fainted whitt?,r' 
closed. Going into*^ room at the left 
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of the foyer was like stepping into 
the Arabian Nights. Oriental rug, a 
black grand piano, yellow velvet 
armchairs, a turqtioise divan. 
“Make yourselves comfortable, 
girls.” 

They had been in a cluster until 
now, not talking, but staying very 
close. In this room they spread out, 
flopped on to the yellow armchairs, 
ran to the locked terrace doors to 
exclaim over the fountain outside. 
One girl lay down on the divan with 
her shoes on. 

The woman handed out pills. No¬ 
body knew what for, and nobody 
was told. Against the pain, prob¬ 
ably. They wouldn’t let you feel 
pain after paying all that money. 

Six of them in the room, and the 
door was opening now on six more. 
That made twelve. Twelve times 
500 dollars! 

The insides of her mouth ran; 
sickness flooded her body. Funny 
sickness, funny taste in her mouth. 
Pregnancy sickness. She bent for¬ 
ward suddenly and vomited ail over 
the Oriental rug. 

“Now, get hold of yourself, 
honey,” said the woman with the 
platinum curls. “Ruby, get some¬ 
thing and clean up this mess, will 
your Come on, honey. Let’s clean 
you up and get you started.” 

Grasped by the arm, taken to the 
bathroom, she wa$ sponged and 
dried and sprayed with cologne. 
“Nervous? Well, that’s natural 
enough, though you don’t have 
cause. Got the best doctor there is. 


Been doing it for over 15 years. Got 
the money?” 

She took out Don’s 500 dollars, 
all those brand-new 20-doliar bills. 
The woman counted to herself care¬ 
fully, very slowly—four-sixty, four- 
eighty, five. Music played very 
dimly from the walls. 

She took off her clothes and put 
on the peach-coloured hospital 
gown. The woman tied it at the 
neck for her as if she were going to 
have her hair done, then took her 
towards another room down the 
hall. Through the door and into a 
blazingly white, bare hospital room. 

A nurse with a mask was bending 
over a table of instruments. There 
was the obstetrical table, high as a 
mountain. 

“Hop up,” said the nurse with 
a grin in her voice. “Come on, 
sweetie. Relax. There, all set?” 
Something contemptuous in her 
bright blue eyes, and in the touch 
of her fingers as they defdy did their 
job. Something which said. Stupid, 
how stupid can you get? 

“Now, don’t make any noise,” 
Blue Eyes said. “Hold my hand 
tight all you want, but don’t cry out 
or anything. Best thing to do is keep 
talking, anything at all, and take 
your mind off it. The pill you had is 
to dull the pain. Anyway, you won’t 
feel much.” 

The doctor appeared. Above the 
mask, icy grey eyes, clear as lakes. 
“Hallo, hallo,” He gave an old 
man’s coarse, amused chuckle, and 
bent down, grunting. Handled her 
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bodv like a baker moulding dough, 
swift, sure, certain, absolutely in 
command. “Bring over that bucket, 
Nurse.” 

Oh, that made her feel sick, that 
noise, and the sound of her blood 
running into the bucket. The noise 
was the worst. It filled the entire air, 
the whole wide world. Leave me 
alone, get away from me, she want¬ 
ed to scream. She arched her back, 
and the nurse pressed her down 
with a disapproving hand. 

“Now it doesn’t hurt, honey,” 
she said sharply. “1 told you to think 
of something else.” 

“Hold still,” the doctor com¬ 
manded. “There it is.” 

She lay still, her eyelids slack. 
Silence chimed in her cars. 

The nurse was busy with her. 
Now she helped her from the table 
into another room, ready for the 
next one, happy as a lark. “Two 
pills against infection now and one 
every naif-hour, and rest for two 
days, and in two weeks you'll be out 
dancing again, right as rain.” Fixed 
formula of farewell. Bet she said 
that to all the girls. 

The room she was in now had 

C little beds, pink and blue 
ets, organdie frills round the 
dressing tables, lamps with satin 
bows. All the beds occupied and the 
maid serving cups of Bovril and tea 
from a heavy silver tray. 

There must be anodier doctor in 
the house. This was a different set 
of women. Hushed in the face, all 
talking and laughing. 
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“I would have had mine, but his 
mother wouldn’t hear of it. ‘He’s 
only 17,’ she kept saying. She gave 
me the money. . .” 

“Am I glad that’s over. . .” 

“1 was so scared. Ridiculous to be 
so scared. Lord, I was scared.. .” 

Then they sobbed, some of them, 
in the middle of a sentence, or with 
a cup at their lips. Suddenly the face 
crumpled into qits, the eyes poured, 
they dug their faces into the pretty 
pillows and cried like animals. 

She put on her clothes slowly and 
hobbled out into the hall to the car 
and the waiting driver. 

“Good-bye, girls,” said Platinum 
Curls. “Glad you could come. So 
happy to have you.” The little 
tableau at the door, staged for any 
possible passer-by. You never knew; 
you had to be safe. 

The blindfolds again. She sagged 
against the back of the car. He let 
them all out again, at one hotel after 
another. Everything smooth as 
clockwork. Almost midnight. A 
little less than four hours. 

She stood on the pavement and 
watched all the people crawling 
home. She ought to phone Don, let 
him know. But he was probably 
asleep. And it didn’t matter all that 
much whether he knew or not. 

This incident occurred recency. 
Forty-eight hours afterwards, the 
girl lay Til in a Washington hospital, 
where she recounted her experiences 
to the author^hersdf the mother of 
four children. ^ 
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I LOVE AMERICA 


Candid confessions of a zvell-known British journalist 


By James Morris 

I am pro-American! In the world 
of the 1960’s there is nothing 
much more dubious to be. 
Square—over 30—bourgeois—sta¬ 
tus symbolic — reactionary — pro- 
American ! Thus the syndrome 
runs, but I am pro-American in a 
rooted, almost folksy sense. 

1 love those things about America 
which still represent, behind the 
blarney and the blast-off, the origi¬ 
nal glory of the American ideal. I 
love the rags-to-riches theme. I love 
schmaltzy immigrants’ reminis¬ 
cences; looking out of windows 
with tycoons, watching new sky¬ 
scrapers go up; the Stars and Stripes 
flying bravely. America still means 

James Morris was for many years a foreign 
correspondent with Tie Times and, later, 
the Manchester Gsiordian. His assignments 
took him to countries all over the world 
and he has written maiw books based on his 
travels—among diem, C<mst to Coast <about 
the U.S.A.), Coronation Everest and 
Venice. Winner of Several journalistic awards, 
he lives in Wales with nis wffe and four 
children. 


to me a place where the pretence 
drops off, where a man can start 
from scratch, and the original sin of 
the nations receives absolution. 

It is a naive and guileless concep¬ 
tion, I know; a young man’s inter¬ 
pretation that I have never grown 
out of. But it is my unshakeable con¬ 
viction that my conception is still 
perfectly true—that my America 
really docs exist, obeying her old 
convictions despite her problems, 
her enemies and, above all, herself. 

Do you remember that bitter 
taunt of America’s Second World 
War allies—that Americans were 
“overpaid, oversexed and over 
here’’? Those epithets summed up 
the reasons why modern America is 
not loved. Overpaid stands for envy: 
of course the world envies a prodigy 
so uniquely rich and strong. Ov«- 
sexed stands for fear: the feaf that 
America will overcome the gender 
strains, Americanizing, the world in 
her own brash image. Over here 
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stands for resentment: the feeling 
that America intrudes into every¬ 
thing, imposing her views and her 
policies upon everybody else. 

Nowadays it is not only foreigners 
who talk like this. Many Americans 
seem to have been mysteriously 
brainwashed into believing it; and 
of all the anti-Americans in the 
world, nobody is more virulently 
anti than these Americans them¬ 
selves. But what do they know, 
those bearded oafs, maligning their 
patrimony to the .strumming of 
lugubrious guitars.^ 

They don’t seem to know, for a 
start, that no power possessed of 
so much muscle ever flexed it so 
moderately. Consider: In the years 
after the last war, American power 
flooded half the earth. American 
arms shielded the entire West. 
American money rescued whole 
continents from insolvency. The 
U.S.A. was ubiquitous, indispen¬ 
sable, omnipotent. There seemed 
to be Americans down every alley in 
Europe, in every prime minister’s 
back office. It was a kind of instant 
empire. 

And what happened.? So lighdy 
did America lay her authority upon 
a prostrate world that the nations 
have never stopped thumbing their 
noses at her. The alliance the Amer¬ 
icans fashioned in Europe threatens 
to crack apart at the whim of a 
crotchety, pensionable general. The 
Americans’ special relationship with 
the British has degenerated into a 
sporadic, wan and unconvincing 
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exchange of neo-Churchillian senti¬ 
ments. The Americans’ diffident 
policies towards the South Ameri¬ 
cans have earned little but burned- 
down information offices and rude 
editorials. The Americans’ efforts to 
impose a Pax Americana in the Far 
East have kicked back so ironically 
that they are landed in the most 
vicious of wars, for which half the 
world abhors thorn. 

To my mind, all this humiliation 
has only added to the real stature of 
the United States. To be loved is not 
the end of greatness. American 
policy has been straightforward, 
sometimes even innocent, in its pur¬ 
suance of what seemed to be right. 
Some of the troubles have arisen 
from the effort to be fair to every¬ 
body. Others could have been 
avoided by the scrapping of a prin¬ 
ciple. When America has been stub¬ 
born, it has usually been in a good 
cause. 

I cannot see that the American 
ordeal in Vietnam is anything less 
than tragically heroic—a miserable 
national burden, the necessity for 
which I am not competent to judge. 
But U.S. motives in this'case seem to 
me staunch and proper. One day, 
perhaps, the Americans will reach 
that plane of desiccated statesman¬ 
ship which the British defined long 
ago—“no lasting friends, no lasting 
enemies, only interests.*’ But the 
Americans arc not there yet, and 
their policies still have blood, and 
warmth. 

As for the Americanization of 
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foreign countries^ half of it is 
iillusory and another quarter is quite 
fun. 

In my family we have a dish¬ 
washer, central heating, a taste for 
Joseph Heller and his book Catch' 
22, but that hardly makes us Ameri¬ 
canized. It merely means that, like 
most people, we gratefully accept 
good new things from anywhere— 
and many of them happen to come 
from the U.S.A. 

There are many ways in which 
most of us can, with benefit, Ameri¬ 
canize ourselves. A bit more, Ameri¬ 
can elbow grease would ' do the 
British no harm; a little American 
disrespect might well help the 
French; and the Germans might 
better make friends and influence 
people if they cultivated the charm 
of the American teenager. Last 
summer an American boy stayed 
with us in Wales. He was like a shot 
in the arm for all of us; so eager, so 
original and so exceedingly funny 


that we are still chuckling gratefully 
in retrospect. 

A sense of guilt, I gather, op¬ 
presses some Americans ‘when they 
contemplate the gulf that separates 
their country from the poor states 
of the world. And yet what is 
there to feel guilty about in a nation 
which has done more for ordinary 
human happiness than any other in 
the history of the world, pouring 
out her treasure to help less fortu¬ 
nate countries. If ever a country 
was entitled to feel proper pride in 
what it has done for the world, it’s 
the good old U.S.A. 

Be brave, O America! The peo¬ 
ples mock you and abuse you, but 
mostly out of pique. They envy you 
the grand responsibilities and oppor¬ 
tunities of power, the marvellous 
prizes and trie terrible duties. They 
see you astride the world like a self- 
doubting colossus and they think 
they could do better. But, by God, 
just let them try! 



Tactical Manoemres 

Professor C. Northcote Parkinson’s latest law is : “Delay is the dead¬ 
liest form of denial.’’ The other day, a man approached Parkinson and 
asked him to explain it. “I will,” replied Parkinson, “in a few minutes.” 

—D. A. 

-♦1 

In her nightclub act, comedienne Carol Channing sometimes invites the 
audience to ask her personal questions. One evening, a man asked, “Do 
you remember the most embarrassing moment you ever had ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” she re|^ted. “Next question?” —B. a. 





W ITH HIS horny armour 
plating, spindly legs and 
menacing pincers, the 
common lobster looks as though he 
resulted from making a horror-film 
monster with a monkey wrench. Yet 
his bizarre design has enabled 
Homarus gammarus not only to 
survive for millions of years in a 
hostile underwater world, but to 
remain uniquely himself—^ugly, 
grumpy and very, very odd. 

To begin with, the lobster is both 
inside out and upside down. Besides 
crawling around inside his skeleton, 
he carries most of his nervous system 
along his belly instead of his back. 
His brain consists of two parts, pin¬ 
head-size, above and below his 
throat. 

He tastes with his feet, and has 
molars in his stomach. His kid¬ 
neys are behind his pointed litdc 
forehead. 

Only one thing about him is beau¬ 
tiful—his flavour. 

Along with his cousin Homarus 
americanus, the lobster is peculiar to 
the rocky north Atlantic coasts of 
Europe and North America. A 
smaller species, known as the spiny 
lobster, is found in the Indian 
Ocean and caught off Indians west 
coast. 

“The lobster is as odd a creature 
as you’ll And anywhere in the 
world,” says Arthur Simpson, 
dvtccior of sheWhsh researen at 
Britain’s Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Burn ham-on-Crouch laboratories. 

Scientists know the lobster as an 
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HOW ODD 
THE 

LOBSTER! 

By DaVId MacDonald 


From antennae to tail, 
from detachable claws to 
the kidneys in his forehead, 
this cranky crustacean is 
one of Nature's strangest 
creations 


arthropod, a hardtop “bug” with 
multi-jointed legs. He is, in fact, a 
distant submarine cousin of the 
spider. 

His body is made up of a fused 
head and thorax and a flexible 
segmented tail, all encased in a life- 
less cuticle called chitin. He has two 
pairs of whiplike antennae, >harp 
at detecting rood or dan^r, but so 
insensitive to pain that fie doesn't 

seem to notice if thcv itc fuipprf 
off. - 

He has six {Kiirs^tif inoi^ 
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one pair, the mandibles, are food 
grinders which chew sideways. The 
others are used for tearing and 
shovelling in food. Starting behind 
the mouth, but held out in front 
ready for immediate action, arc his 
menacing pincers, the heavy chisher 
claw and the slightly smaller saw¬ 
tooth cutter. 

British biologist ^ Eric Edwards, 
demonstradng the lobster's speed 
with these cumbersome “fists,” 
slipped a small fish' into the 
linlc where his la^tatory's “tame” 


1 specimen is kept. The lobster shot 
' I out a claw and grabbed the fish 
I before it had a chance to dart away. 

The lobster’s eight slender walk¬ 
ing legs, which look hardly strong 
enough to carry his huge claws, 
bristle with tiny sensory hairs that 
pick up underwater vibrations. For 
lack of a better place, some of his 
20 pairs of gills arc located at the 
bases of his legs. Then there’s the 
long meaty tail, equipped with four 
pairs of swimmercts. His stream¬ 
lining, typically, is all backwards. 

Though Homarus walks nimbly 
forward on his delicate legs, his 
heavy body buoyed up by the water, 
he flips his tail when frightened 
and clambers away in reverse, 
usually giving his adversary an 
unpleasant nip on the way. 

The shell is usually a mottled 
bluish-black, which blends with his 
surroundings on the rocky sea-bed. 
But genetic accidents produce such 
striking exceptions as scarlet and 
gaily spotted “calico” lobsters. 
Whatever the oririnal colour, all 
lobsters turn red when they get into 
hot cooking water. 

Beneath that crusty exterior is an 
even crustier personality. Wary, 
cranky and distinedy anti-social, 
Homarus spends most of his days in 
hiding, burrowed under rocks or in 
clumps of seaweed. Yet he is game 
to tackle anything that moves. Jn 
moments of fear or shock, lobsters 
mav dismember themselves. If you 
grab a lobster by the claws, he’s 
liable to snap them both ojf along 
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a perforated breakaway seam. Many 
a crate of intact lobsters ends its 
journey as an assortment of bodies 
and claws, jettisoned after getting 
caught in the slats. Luckily, lobsters 
can always grow new claws, legs or 
other spare parts if they have the 
time. 

In summer, Homarus gorges so 
ravenously that his shell finally splits 
a seam across the back, between the 
body and the tail. He then lies on 
one side, jack-knifes into a V-shape 
and gradually squirms out through 
the crack. 

This incredible moulting process 
may take about 15 minutes. The 
blo^ recedes from his big claws 
and they shrink enough to be 
pulled through joints only a ninth of 
their normal size. As the lobster 
backs out, his entire shell fails away 
in one piece, including the grinding 
teeth of his stomach, the Wm over 
his eyeballs, even the tiny crust on 
microscopic sensory hairs. Lying 
beside his old skin, the lobster 
looks as if he had suddenly become 
twins. 

New Armour. Defenceless, cov¬ 
ered only by a jelly-soft skin, the 
freshly-moulted lobster stays holed 
up in his burrow. Within a few 
hours, by absorbing sea water, he 
swells to his new size—an inch or 
two longer and half as heavy again. 
It takes several weeks for the new 
suit to harden. If he is replacing a 
lost part, the rest of the bo^*s 
growth slows to let it catch up. 

Every second year, after the 
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female of the species has shed her 
tight corset, she takes a mate. They 
embrace, and he deposits sperm 
in a sac between her last two pairs 
of walking legs. 

The female retains the live 
sperm for up to 15 months. Then 
she sheds her eggs through openings 
at the second pair of walking legs. 
The eggs are fertilized by the sperm 
and passed back^o the underside of 
the tail. 

The fertilized eggs, which look 
like dark green caviar, remain 
cemented to her body for almost a 
year. When they begin to hatch she 
stands on tiptoe and shakes off per¬ 
haps 75,000 tiny beady-eyed larvae, 
which swim towards the sea’s 
surface. 

Thenceforth the baby lobster’s life 
is a constant fight against all but im¬ 
possible odds: he has about one 
chance in ten thousand of growing 
up, one in a million of lasting to 
middle age—a good reason for his 
snappy disposition. 

At the very outset, when baby 
lobsters swim and eat plankton— 
minute animals and plants living in 
the water—99 out of 100 fall victim 
to fish or to bigger baby lobsters. 
The few which survive, after moult¬ 
ing three times in as litde as four 
weeks, then sink to the bottom and 
run for cover. 

With luck, a lc 4 >ster can live for 
30 years or more. The trouble is, by 
the time he is about five years olq, 
nine inches long and a poiind'or so 
in weight, Hornes gamtnams hs^. 
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become fair game for his deadliest 
enemy, Homo sapiens. 

Europeans have been enjoying 
lobsters for as long as anyone can 
remember. Shore fishermen used to 
poke a stick into a hole in the rocks 
and, when an affronted lobster 
‘ bit,” pull him out. Since then a 
variety of traps have been invented, 
the most successful being the basket- 
work pot with a funnelled entrance. 

Projects to farm lobsters in en¬ 
closed areas have failed; bred in 
such close proximity, the lobsters de¬ 
voured defenceless companions who 


had just moulted. The cannibals 
were eaten in their turn when they 
moulted, and the stock rapidly 
dwindled. 

Until new methods of domesti¬ 
cating the lobster can be found, 
epicures will have to rely on nature's 
own “wild” product. Thanks to 
modern packing and transport 
methods, the market is worldwide. 
More and more people are sitting 
down, spreading napkins across 
their laps, and asking themselves, 
“How can something that looks 
so weird taste so good?” 
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Tail Piece 

Tom Sharkey, the Irish heavyweight boxer, was dining in a New York 
restaurant and ordered lobster. When it arrived, Sharkey noticed that 
one claw was missing. “He had a fight with another lobster,” explained 
the waiter, “and lost a claw.” 

“Fine,” said Sharkey. “Take him back and bring me the winner.” 

—Irish Digest 


In the Dark 

One day my boss gave me a magazine wi^ an article about a competi¬ 
tor’s product, telling me to cut out the page and send it to our London 
office with an enquiry. Next to the article in question was an interview 
with Elizabeth Taylor. 

A few days later the official answer came from London, with a foot¬ 
note : “Do you by.any chance have the next page of that magazine? We 
would love to know wnat happened to Elizabeth Taylor.” 

Glancing at the attached copy of the original, I read the inttfvicw’s 
closing line t “Sometimes Richard wakes me up in the middle of the night 
and (conunued on next pstg^y —jaiftn Ci«»rano 

SS 
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In nine months of 
determined effort, 
“Fighting Bert“ Balmer 
developed police techniciues 
that are potentially 
applicable in problem 
cities everywhere 
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T he word is spreading fast 
among Britain’s crooks and 
hoodlums: “Stay out of 
Liverpool, mate—^the cops arc too 
hot. They’ve got Big Brother watch¬ 
ing you, and you’re likely to end up 
starring on police television without 
even knowing it!’’ 

Such complaints pay tribute to 
unorthodox new law-enforcement 
methods in- the city—hidden tele¬ 
vision cameras, commando-style de¬ 
tectives and numerous other original 
devices that are catching a record 
number of criminals. “We’re differ¬ 
ent here,’’ one Liverpool constable 
proudly proclaims. “While most 
cities are losing their war against 
crime, we’re beginning to win 
ours.’’ 

The facts dramatically bear out 
this claim. In England and Wales, 
indictable crimes have almost trebled 
in the past two decades. They now 
number over a million a year—130 
an hour—and are increasing by an 
annual eight per cent average. In 
1965, London’s indictable offences 
leaped 6*5 per cent, Birmingham’s 
2-5 per cent. In the same year, the 
crime rate in Liverpool—England’s 
third largest city and second greatest 
seaport —dropped 18-6 per cent! 

This does not mean that IJver' 
pool, always exuberantly sinful, is 
now a paragon 3 f virtue. 
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mean that this wild old port on the 
River Mersey has given the British 
underworld a jolting setback and 
has shown other problem cities the 
way to reverse the crime trend. 

The man responsible for this 
heartening progress is a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, leather-tough master 
cop aptly called “Fighting Bert” 
Balmer. 

At 64, he still moves vvith the 
lean, cat-like grace of the sailor and 
boxer, he was in his youth. He never 
asks his men to tackle any situation 
he wouldn’t handle himself, and his 
boldness has already cost him a 
smashed nose, a broken shoulder, 
six cracked ribs, several missing 
teeth, and an eye scarred by a killer 
who hit him with a chair. He has 
survived, and is still a prime 
example of the physical fitness he 
demands in his men, a policeman 
who has fought his way up through 
the ranks to the top. 

Three years ago, Liverpool’s 
crime rate was approaching an all- 
time high. In 1963, felonies had 
reached almost 27,000, a great num¬ 
ber (d them in the square mile of 
“A” Division, which contains the 
port’s main shopping centre and 
passen^r-ferry terminals. At the 
same time “A” Division’s crime- 
detection figures were the lowest in 
history: fewer than one out of four 


By Allen Rankin 

reported crimes were being solved. 
The Liverpool Police Force was 
550 men short of its authorized, 
strength of 2,672 officers, and re¬ 
cruitment was falling dismally. 
Thugs made a regular sport of beat¬ 
ing up policemen—192 were as¬ 
saulted in 1963. 

Then at midnight on November 
10, 1964, “Fighting Bert” Balmer 
became Acting Chief Constable of 
Liverpool and struck back at the 
city’s underworld. Within 72 hours 
he had streamlined every depart¬ 
ment in the Force. In less than four 
months, he halved “A” Division’s 
crime rale and his methods more 
than doubled the detection rate, 
boosting it from 22-3 per cent to 59*9 
per cent. In the city as a whole, 
crime fell by 18 per cent. 

Throughout his 38 years of dis¬ 
tinguished service with the Force— 
seven of them as head of the Crim¬ 
inal Investigation Department and 
six as Deputy Chief Constable— 
Balmer had been preparing himself 
for just this chance. He Knew he 
coula remain in command only until 
a permanent Chief was appointed (a 
regulation stipulates that, to qualify 
for permanent Chief, a man must 
have served at least two years in an¬ 
other city’s police force, and Balmer 
had spent all his time with the 
Liverpool Force). '‘I’ve got to 
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detectives masquersided as petting 
lovers. All sought out the crooks in 
the crowds, on the waterfront, in 
their lairs in dives and bars. Within 
the hour, the Commandos were 
making their first arrests. 

Next Balmer brought out a bigger 
surprise—television traps. Tele¬ 
vision, he reasoned, had been used 



Here a police monitor keeps 

careful watch for any suspicious activity 


successfully for traffic control, even 
for finding submarines under the 
sea. Why not adapt it to spot crime ? 
Through the Press, he promised that 
police television would never be 
Used except to combat crime and 
ease the traffic flow. There were a 
few faint objections and a roar of 
editorial approval. . 

Up went the television cameras. A 
battery of them (the exact number is 
secret) were bi^en on buildings 
whose roofs look down on the worst 


crime areas in “A” Division. Each 
camera is remotely controlled by a 
police monitor who sits in a studio 
watching the small screen. Each lens 
“sees” over a broad, quarter-mile 
area. When a monitor spots a sus¬ 
picious activity on his screen, he 
“zooms” the camera in on it. 

During its first one-hour testing 
period, a camera detected two men 
trying to break into a parked car. 
Guided by radio directions from the 
camera monitor, the two Comman¬ 
dos grabbed the thieves in the act. 
Next, a pair of professional shoplift¬ 
ers were seen huddled behind a van 
sharing out their stolen loot. They 
little dreamed that police television 
recorded every movement, and they 
were in jail before they learned why 
all those officers surrounded them 
just at the crucial moment. 

Interestingly enough, the heavy 
concentration of police power in 
“A” Division did not encourage 
more offences in other parts of the 
city. On the contrary, crime dropped 
markedly throughout Liverpool. 
Balmer oclieves this is because his 
television traps—plus the loud pub¬ 
licity they receive for every catch— 
arc important deterrenH of crime. 
“The cameras give the hoodlums a 
fear psychosis,” he says, Balmer en¬ 
couraged this fear by moving his 
cameras about, sometimes hiding 
them in other divisions. 

When Balmer became Acting 
Chief Constable, hooliganism was 
rife on the city’s famous Pier Head, 
from which big ferries chug over to 
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Birkenhead and Wallasey, then 
back across the Mersey. Thousands 
of regular ferry users were in con¬ 
stant fear of assault by the riff-raff 
on Pier Head. Balmer sent down 
police dogs and handlers. “When 
the crooks found out that the dogs 
had teeth and liked to use them,” 
he recalls, ‘‘most of them faded 



out.” But a handful of toughs con¬ 
tinued to hang around the ferries. 
One night three of them attacked a 
young girl; her screams brought a 
dog and its handler—and three 
would-be rapists ended up in prison. 

Another Balmer innovation was 
to abolish the old-fashioned ‘‘beat 
system” for uniformed policemen. 
Having once walked a beat himself, 
he had seen thieves, watches in 
hand, time the speed at which he 
moved from point to point in order 
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to strike after he passed. Now he 
announced: ‘‘All Liverpool patrol¬ 
men will cover their areas as they see 
fit.” Equipped with portable two- 
way radios, today’s patrolmen and 
Commandos are linked instantly 
with headquarters and their fellows 
on the street. “A Liverpool officer 
no longer ploughs a lonely furrow,” 
says Balmer. ‘‘When he runs into 
trouble he can get help in seconds.” 

Balmer not only told his men how 
to run their business; he asked them 
for suggestions on how to run his. 
‘‘Two thousand men can think 
better than one,” he said, “so give 
me your ideas.” Suggestions poured 
in. Every man came to feel a more 
vital part of a big effort, and Ttnorale 
soared. 

An old regulation requiring 
unmarried policemen to reside with¬ 
in the city limits was cancelled. 
This ruling had long strained the 
finances of young men who could 
not live with their families in the 
suburbs. ‘‘Live where you please,” 
ruled Balmer, ‘‘so long as you get to 
work on time.” Recruitment jump¬ 
ed from nine to twenty officers a 
month. 

“If the standard police equipment 
isn’t good enough,” Balmer told his 
department heads, “we’ll get stuff 
that is, even if we have to invent our 
own.” Taking him at his word. 
Chief Inspector George Weekes, re¬ 
cently-retired head of the Finder 
Printing and Photogriiphic Divi¬ 
sion, perfected a tiny (254 by 354 
inch) infra-red camelm tl^t operate 
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in the dark. Its shutter is clicked by 
a micro-switch when a thief opens 
a drawer. Recently, when a garage 
owner reported petty thefts, this de¬ 
vice was set in the garage’s cash 
register. The resulting picture re¬ 
vealed the thief reaching into the till 
as the owner serviced cars outside. 

Another Weekes ihvention is a 


Left: A Jmenile Liaison Officer chats 
to two of his charges 
Below: **Commando Force** briefing 
Top right: A patrolman using 
his two-way radio 
Bottom right: Classifying a 
criminal*s palm print 



fingerprint camera that looks like a 
pistol. Place the muzzle against a 
fingerprint, pull the trigger and 
you have your picture. Some¬ 
times an offender leaves no finger¬ 
prints but does leave tell-tale p^m 
prints. Balmer’s fingerprint division 
developed what is perhaps the 
world’s best systen^of classifying the 
palm prints of known criminals. 
The new system has so far led to 
,5oarrcstSi 

Liverpot^’s world-famous system 


of preventing juvenile crime was 
already in operation when Balmer 
took command. The then Chief 
Constable, Sir Charles Martin, 
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started the Juvenile Liaison Officer 
(JLO) scheme in 1951; Bert Bal- 
mcr was the first man placed in 
charge of it, and he is still directly 
responsible for its continuing de¬ 
velopment. Instead of hauling a 
young first offender into juvenile 
court, police assign a JLO (there are 
now 20 of them) to visit the young¬ 
ster periodically at home, giving 
him friendly advice, helping him 
to make decisions, and working 
with his parents and teachers. 

Out of 12,115 offenders be¬ 
friended by police since the plan’s 
inception, fewer than one in five has 
committed a second offence. The 
rest have grown up to be law- 
abiding members of the community. 
One outstanding example is a man 
who, at 12, robbed the local branch 
of a large chain store. Given another 
chance, he was later taken on as 
storekeeper in the same branch, and 
is now its manager. Small wonder, 
then, that this child-salvaging plan 
has already been copied by 30 other 
police forces in the United King¬ 
dom. 

The Liverpool JLO Section 
helps solve another problem fast 
becoming critical throughout the 
world—the increasing rebelliousness 
and violence of teenagers, especially 
those in underprivileged areas. The 
frequent, random visits of police¬ 
men to Liverpool schools tend to 


keep such violence to a minimum. 
“If your men didn’t come to this 
school, I wouldn’t either! ’’ the head¬ 
master of a notoriously tough and 
problem-plagued school told Balmer 
recently. 

Bert Balmer’s 263 days as head of 
Liverpool’s Force ended on August 
I, 1965, when he became second-in- 
command to the ^newly-appointed 
Chief Constable, James Haughton. 
But the old fighter has no cause for 
regret; he has demonstrated just 
how much one dedicated and deter¬ 
mined officer .can accomplish in a 
few months. 

So far, more than 100 police 
officials from cities in India, 
Britain, Western Europe, Turkey, 
America, Canada, Israel and Japan 
have come to study his methods at 
first-hand. Tel Aviv is now using 
television for crime detection. Stock¬ 
holm successfully catches crooks 
with television traps set up at its 
central railway station. London is 
considering using police television 
to reduce theft and vandalism at rail¬ 
way terminals and airports. 

For years to come, Liverpool 
hoodlums will continue to attribute 
all their setbacks to Balmer. “That 
damned copper,’’ one shady charac¬ 
ter whined to me in a aark bar, 
“has made this town so clean that 
it’s dangerous to make a move you 
can’t explam.*’ 


Invited by the little girl next door to sec her newborn sister, I said that 
I would come when her mother was feeling better. “Don’t ’^orry about 
that,” she exclaimed, “it isn’t catching I ” —Mr*. M. fh^nupfon iti 



This exuberant musical show, stewed and performed 
entirely by young people, is showing the world 
that youth really cares about tomorrow 
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O NE DAY in micl-1965, a 
youth conference at Mack¬ 
inac Island) Michigan, was 
proceeding as planned. The aim of 
the gathering, sponsored by the 
Moral Re-Armament movement, 
‘was “to give youth a goal and pur¬ 
pose for their lives and make tnem 
responsible and patriotic citizens.” 
The speakers—statesmen, business 
leaders, scientists, educators, athletes 
—all urged the youngsters to pre¬ 
pare for future leadership. 

Then, suddenly, a girl student 
stood up. She was beautiful, ani¬ 
mated—and indignant. “It seems to 
me that leadership is needed right 
nowy she said. “Fm fed up with 
the image of American vouth being 
created by beatniks,^draft-card burn¬ 
ers, campus rioters and protest 
marchers.’* 

She paused tq catch her breath, 


then went on: “You and I know 
that such scruffy types don’t repre¬ 
sent us. But does the public? Do the 
people of other countries? We need 
to do something spectacular to 
change this image.” 

The response from the audience 
was electric. Young people spke up 
from all over the assembly. Said , 
John Everson, from Iowa State Uni¬ 
versity : “The loud-mouthed, pacifist 
minority scream about what they’re 
against. Why don’t we stage a 
demonstration of what we’re for?*' 

Richard Wailes, a 1956 and i960 
Olympic gold medallist in rowing 
and one of the conference directors, 
inadvertently suggested the kind of 
demonstration needed when he said, 
“If we’re going to debunk the myth 
of a soft, indulgent, arrogant Amer¬ 
ica and show the world mat we care 
about tomorrow, we’ve got to sing 
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out our convictions, loud and 
strong! ” 

That phrase—“sing out”—pro¬ 
vided the keynote. Other conference 
business went by the board as MR A 
leaders set to work to assemble a 
show that would travel all over the 
United States, expressing in song its 
commitment to God and country. 
The Colwell brothers, a trio of folfc- 
singers who had written more than 
300 songs and sung them in 48 lan¬ 
guages, were invited to create “Sing- 
Out ’65.” They refused a fat 
Hollywood contract to accept, say¬ 
ing, “If we can help set a generation 
on the move to build a better world, 
count us in.” 

From the thousands of young peo¬ 
ple eager to be in “Sing-Out,” a cast 
of 130 singers and instrumentalists 
was selected, representing 68 col¬ 
leges and schools in 41 states. These 
recruits, together with a crew of 
young technicians, gave up scholar¬ 
ships, turned down job offers, sold 
cars, emptied savings accounts to 
help launch the venture. 

After weeks of drilling under the 
Colwells and producer Henry Cass, 
a veteran of the British Old Vic 
theatre company, “Sing-Out *65” 
boarded a “showboat” to cruise 
coastal resorts. An instant smash hit, 
the youngsters went on to face their 
first mass audience at the New York 
World’s Fair, and next played to a 
packed house at a concert in Wash¬ 
ington, sponsored by 95 members of 
the U.S. Cemgress. 

Then they began touring in 
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earnest, whisde-stopping across the 
country aboard a train labelled 
“Sing-Out ’65 Express.” They ap¬ 
peared before 15,000 at the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl and another 7,000 in the 
Los Angeles Sports Arena. 

Critics have reached for superla¬ 
tives to describe “this different type 
of youth.”One newspaper observed: 
“Their precise singing to modern 
tempos easily puts their weirdly 
garbed commercial contemporaries 
in the shade.” 

“Sing-Out’s” electric appeal can 
be ascribed to two factors: its music, 
and the enormous gusto of its per¬ 
formers. The songs in the reper¬ 
toire arc originals—many written by 
the Colwell brothers—and each tunc 
is set to a lively beat, with choruses 
that invite audiences to join in. 
Every song makes a tuneful appeal 
to patriotism, a challenge to wor¬ 
thier living or higher national goals. 

Team-Work. But it’s the Sing- 
Outers’ exuberance that really 
makes the show. Arriving in a 
town, they pour off buses or trains 
or planes at full speed, each racing 
to perform his specified task to get 
the show ready. From a 48-foot 
trailer truck plastered with Sing-Out 
signs they unload all the heavy and 
complicated equipment that accom¬ 
panies them everywhere. Whether 
working in rainstorms, on sports 
fields, in opera houses or theatres, 
they display a swift efficiency that 
enables them to set up the show 
from scratch in two^hours 

At show dme^ ^hc Sing-^ters 
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don’t emerge on stage—they ex¬ 
plode on to it. And for two hours, 
as they zip through 30 or more 
numbers, the stage is a whirl of 
constant movement. 

Since September 1965, “Sing- 
Out” has spread its unabashed 
patriotic spirit throughout the 
United States and Canada. It has 
also, at the invitation of govern¬ 
ments and national leaders, toured 
Japan, Korea, West Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, Spain, Puerto Rico, Panama, 
Jamaica, Mexico and Venezuela. 

There are now three full-time 
U.S. travelling casts, wfth 150 
youths in each. These have inspired 
and trained more than 160 regional 


Sing-Outs, involving some 10,000 
young people. 

Moreover, the casts that have ap- 
eared outside the United States 
avc left a string of Sing-Outs in 
their wake. Following a visit to 
Caracas, for example, 400 volun¬ 
teered for a Venezuela Sing-Out; 
in Puerto Rico, ‘‘Sing-Out San 
Juan” recruited more than 1,000. 
Japan’s version, ‘‘Let’s Go ’67” sent 
a cast to the Philippines and Indo¬ 
nesia (the first non-Red students 
invited there since the recent anti¬ 
communist revolution) and inspired 
the formation of similar groups in 
Formosa and Korea. 

To help locally sponsored groups 


One of the three tr(welling casts of **Sing-Out** in action, performing 
a lively number composed by the Colwell brothers (centre froM) 
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get started, the travelling shows 
make available a book called How 
to Create Your Own Sing-Out, con¬ 
taining the music and lyrics of all 
songs used, technical hints on stag¬ 
ing, lighting, choreography and use 
of sound equipment. They also 
often leave behind a few veterans to 
see that the requisite pace, spirit and 
technical excellence are maintained. 

Neither leaders nor cast members 
receive salaries, and Sing-Outers 
make their own props and costumes. 
Transport is usually paid for by the 
host cities; lodging and meals are 
provided by private citizens in 
whose homes tne young people are 
billeted, or by business, civic and • 
church groups. Sales of tickets, and 
of literature, films and recordings of 
the show, help to cover costs. 

To keep up with their school- 
work, each cast has its own travel¬ 
ling school with a staff capable of 
teaching 36 different subjects. Most 
students who take a year off to travel 
with a troupe make up the lost time 
by studying diligently cn route. And 
as one student pointed out: “We’ve 
travelled 19,000 miles, observed a 
dozen cultures, talked with leaders 
of many states and countries. No 
other education could be more ex¬ 
citing or rewarding.” 

You can’t be long in the company 
of these eager young people without 
realizing that something other than 
snappy tunes and good direction has 


sparked their performance. For the 
spirit that animates their show can’t 
be stage-managed; it has to come 
from within. “This is vastly more 
than a show,” one observer told me. 
“Call it a revolt against the cynicism 
which has diluted traditions. Call it 
a show of spirit in favour of bold 
new standards and purposes for us 
all.” 

Coriimitment ^ Sing-Out’s ideals 
does not stop with participation in 
the show. After their years of travel, 
many Sing-Outers apply themselves 
with new zeal to their studies, tackle 
tough problems in home, school and 
community relations. As one of the 
youngsters wrote recendy in their 
international publication. Pace: 
“Our generation is looking for ideas 
we can believe in and fight for. We 
want peace, but not at the price of 
freedom. We’d rather be challenged 
by hard work and sacrifice than 
mothered by society. Ours is a gen¬ 
eration on the move, ready to be 
disciplined, ready to dare.” 

One of the warmest tributes to the 
Sing-Out movement comes from 
former President Eisenhower. “We 
all know something of youth’s 
power to help shape the course 
nations,” he says. “The loyalty,*, 
patriotism, understanding and en¬ 
thusiasm of these young men and 
women arc bringing" new and 
needed inspiration to our country 
and to the world.” 
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Castro’s 

Tropical 

jSiberia 

On-the-spot impressions of 
life in **liberated'' Cuba 


0Y Marino ob Msota 

Foreign .corretpondent of U Tempo, Rome 


A SIGN at the JosS Marti Intcr- 
national Airport in Havana 
X JL said, “Welcome to the Free 
Territory of America.” A fat man in 
a sports shirt—a representative of 
the Foreign Ministry’s Press Office 
—greeted me and drove me into 
the city in a high-finned 1959 Cadil¬ 
lac. “We got this car brand-new 
from the General Motors show 
window,” he said. “I^ot bought, 
naturally—seized with other Ameri¬ 
can properties.” 

Late that evening, my newly 
acquired companion took me to 
dinner in a smart restaurant atop a 
modern 39'Storey building. We were 
the only customers, surrounded by 
three waiters, two barmen and three 
strolling guitarists. It was warm 
and, as in my hotel room, the air 
conditioning had broken down. A 
cigar came at the end of the meal— 
courtesy of the restaurant owner, the 
Cuban Government. 

Several times in the next two 
weeks, I was taken out in the Cadil¬ 
lac to see the things the government 
wanted me to see. But most of the 
time f was on my own, and I saw 
what I came to see—^what has hap¬ 
pened to the people of Cuba in the 
eight years since Castro swept into 
power, promising “free elections, 
free speech, a free Press and a com¬ 
plete democratic constitution.”How 
were they doing? 

. The government’s penetration 
into the minds of the children strikes 
you at once. More than 100,000 
youths are now receiving special 
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scholarships to study under strict 
supervision. Parents who refuse to 
relinquish their children may be 
relieved of their ration cards. 

Typical of the new breed brought 
up in the embrace of the revolution 
is 19-year'Old Dolores. The daughter 
of campesinos (peasants), she was 11 
when Castro came down from the 
mountains in 1959.8000 the authori¬ 
ties took her to Havana and cram¬ 
med her with Marxist philosophy 
and hatred for “American imperial¬ 
ism.” The ind(x:trination even 
permeates her romantic outlook. “I 
want a man who shares my political 
ideas,” she told me at a youth rally. 
“Otherwise, what can we talk about 
after making love?” 

Students* Slogan. My first day in 
Havana, I walked along Quinta 
Avenida in the heart of the once-cle- 
gant Miramar district. Here the 
red-roofed villas and the white “co¬ 
lonial” residences have been con¬ 
verted into dormitories for boys and 
girls undergoing ceaseless indoctri¬ 
nation. The sight of these youngsters 
dressed in light-blue uniforms, 
marching and exercising, was a jolt 
—a sudden flashback to the times in 
Fascist Italy when I, too, as a child, 
was forced to march with an after- 
school organization. “Study, work 
and gun” is the Cuban students’ 
slogan. In Italy it was “Book and 
gun.” 

As conspicuous as the students are 
the Russians and Soviet-bloc per¬ 
sonnel—about 8,000 of them. (Cuba 
continues to be rimmed by scores of 
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Soviet anti-aircraft missiles which 
need technical aid and military con¬ 
struction.) The Russians arc fair¬ 
skinned, heavily-built and homesick. 
They keep to themselves, wear 
baggy trousers, short-sleeved check 
sports shirts, and pointed shoes. 

At least 200,000 Cubans have 
signed up to leave their homeland 
since December 1965, when Castro 
decided to opcq the gates. Sixty 
thousand have made it, most of 
them to Miami. The others can only 
keep silent, wait—and hope. 

One of those who waits is Jose, 
a businessman. I met him in a 
dilapidated bar along the Avenida 
de Italia, where a bottle of Spanish 
brandy costs more than the barman’s 
weekly wages. 

Jose applied to get out ii months 
ago. Immediately he was brought to 
an army office and questioned at 
length. Why did he want to leave? 
Had he ever read foreign news¬ 
papers or books? Was he sexually 
normal? From that day on, he could 
not withdraw one peso of his savings 
from the bank. Unlike many others, 
he has enough pocket money to tide 
him over for a few months. But he 
is not sure he’ll ever be let out. 

To live in Cuba is to wait, hoping 
desperately you do not get too old to 
start your life over again. 

Cuba is a convincing illustration 
of the durability of American cars. 
No new ones have come to the island 
since 1959. Nevertheless, rusty sput¬ 
tering venicles clog the streets, many 
with meters past the 400,000'inile 
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mark. Riding in a 1938 Oldsmobile 
taxicab is special experience. 
When it rattles and shakes to a stop 
at the trafHc lights, a bluish cloud of 
exhaust rises from the floor and sears 
your nostrils and throat. Getting 
parts for these ancient vehicles takes 
real Latin ingenuity. To avoid an 
endless wait, you can buy on the 
black market, but it will cost plenty. 

For the 7-3 million people of 
'Cuba, almost all food is rationed. 
Each person is allowed three pounds 
of rice and six tins of condensed 
milk a month, less than half a pound 
of meat and two ounces ©f coffee a 
week. Fresh milk is for children 
only. Citizens are urged to cat spa¬ 
ghetti, macaroni and pizzas, made 
with Russian and Canadian wheat. 

No matter what it is, Cubans 
must wait for it. The island grows 
an abundance of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, but few find their way into 
the towns, and queues outside the 
nationalized FrutiCuba stores are 
common, day and night. Production 
of coffee had reached 50,000 metric 
tons by 1962; today, partly because 
of Castro’s efforts to cultivate sugar 
for export, it has shrunk to about 
half that. Rice, tobacco and maize 
production is also suffering badly. 

Scarcities are not limited to fom, 
and the classified columns in news¬ 
papers offer dismal proof. Women 
comb through them for such items \ 
as “secondhand brassieres” or a 
“slighdy used wedding dress.” 
Soap) detergents, toothpste and 
other toilet itchis .are rationed. 


Cheaply made cotton suits for men 
cost 100 pesos—^wcll over half a 
month’s salary for the average work¬ 
er. The country’s gross, production 
of goods and services has failed to 
rise in ten years, and the per-capita 
annual income has slipped from 
445 pesos to an estimated 380. 

Cuba is a tropical Siberia. The 
shadow of forced-labour camps— 
Military Units for Aid to Produc¬ 
tion, or UMAP—hangs over mil¬ 
lions of Cubans. The UMAP camps 
were started in late 1965 and now 
contain an estimated 80,000 people. 
Here conscripts must spend a mini¬ 
mum of 24 months, cutting sugar 
cane or working in the fields at least 
ten hours a day, watched over by 
armed soldiers. They receive .seven 
peso.s a month, live in squalid huts, 
and undergo two hours of commu¬ 
nist indoctrination every night. 

Dreaded Fate. People talk about 
the camps with fear. Almost every¬ 
one knows somebody who has been 
interned. The husband of one 
woman I met has been at a camp in 
Ca maguey for more than a year. 
Meanwhile, she works to support 
their children. “It is hard for me,” 
she says. “But my babies are the 
ones who suffer most. They have 
forgotten their father.” 

In addition to the conscripts in the 
UMAP camps, there are perhaps 
50,000 political prisoners in such 
prisons as Havana’s infamous moat- 
surrounded La Cabana fortress. Ap¬ 
peals by the International Red Cross 
and the Organization of American 
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States to visit these prisoners have 
been regularly refused. 

George Orwell’s fantasy of 
Big Brother is, in fact, today’s reality 
in Cuba. Every local community has 
a Committee for the Defence of the 
Revolution. Castro’s government 
has claimed that two million Cubans 
serve in this elaborate watchdog 
system. Night and day these control 
centres keep track of everybody and 
everything—people’s salaries, habits, 
their tastes in dressing and eating. 
There’s little you can do that the 
Comite will not find out. “It is 
remarkable,” a government official 
confided to me, “They even tell me 
how many ties I have and what 
colours.” 

Though bars arc now too ex¬ 
pensive for most of them, it is im¬ 
possible to keep Cubans off the 
streets in the evenings. So, in 
Havana, cheap ice-cream is provided 
at government-operated ice-cream 
houses. I had just sat down in a 
new well-lit shop one evening when 
a young Negro took an empty chair 
on the other side of my table. I was 
delighted, because it gave me a 
chance to sound out one of those 
who—I was told—had benefited 
most from the revolution. He had 
a pleasant, open face, wore a light- 
blue sports shirt, looked assured and 
prosperous. I introduced myself We 
talked. 

“Where do you work.?” I asked. 

Carlos (not his real name) smiled. 
“I am a car mechanic.” 

When I asked how much he 
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earned, he replied, “Almost 200 
pesos a month.” Suddenly his face 
became serious. “Would you like 
to see my home?” 

Ten minutes later, a cab put us 
down in an almost deserted street 
in the Cerro district. I began to feel 
uneasy. Carlos led me into a narrow 
alley. It was dark, but I could see the 
row of shanty houses and smell the 
stale air of poverty. 

Wretched Life. Carlos’ wife, 
Teresa, of>cned the door of one 
shanty. Their home was a room 15 
feet square with cracked walls and 
rotting wood ceiling. Almost filling 
the room were one ordinary bed, 
and two campbeds on which six 
children slept without pillows or 
sheets. 

“Life is hard,” Carlos said, begin¬ 
ning to open up. It was not true, he 
confessed, that he was employed or 
earning a good salary. He had 
worked for a government agency 
until 1964, earning 150 pesos a 
month. When he asked for a rise it 
was refused, because he had failed 
to participate in political activities. 
Soon he was forced to leave his job. 
“Once in a while I find something 
to do, like repairing an old car for 
40 pesos.” 

Carlos ulked freely, while Teresa 
listened in silence. “My cousin 
knows an official of the Urban Re¬ 
form. He’s got a big house. If I had 
joined the Party, mey would give 
me a house and work. But I am 
neither a communist nor an anti¬ 
communist. All I <ivant is to live 
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peacefully with my children. Believe 
me, I hated Batista. When the revo¬ 
lution came, I thought things were 
going to change for us Negroes. 
They changed, only for the worse. 
But Castro uses ‘Negro gains’ for 
his propaganda, and many believe it. 
The chief of the defence committee 
has called me in several times. I ex¬ 
pect I shall end up in one of the 
labour camps.” 

There was more, about food and 
clothing for the children, and the 
problem of getting medicine for one 
boy’s asthma. ‘‘This is why I wanted 
you to come to my house,’’ Carlos 
continued. ‘‘You had to see it. Write 
about us. Let the people outside 
know how we live in Cuba.” 

I looked around at the cracked 
walls, the children sprawled on the 
beds, the small frame holding four 
warped photographs of Carlos and 
Teresa at the christening of their 
babies. I have not forgotten, and I 
cannot forget. 

“Cuba, how beautiful is Cuba. 
Who defends her, loves her more 
...” The notes of the revolutionary 


cha-cha-cha can be heard above the 
airport noise. I walk towards the 
same Cubana Airline jet that 
brought me—one of three that arc 
still operational. Inside, there are 
only ten passengers. 

Then, suddenly, people come 
flocking in, old and young, helping 
one another. Some in tears. Emi¬ 
grants. They have been waiting for 
more than a year to leave Cuba for 
ever. They have the faces of those 
who have served a sentence, locked 
in, constandy watched and regi¬ 
mented. 

These are snapshots of Cuba, un¬ 
retouched. They offer little solace for 
free men. The indoctrination of the 
young is paying dividends, as wit¬ 
ness the new generation spouting 
Marxism and shouting for Fidel. 
But there is one snag. The same 
youthful crowds that shout today 
could later turn against the regime 
with fury, as in Mussolini’s Italy. 
The same goes for the vast military- 
police machine. It could swallow up 
the man who created it. 


All About Eve 

A CLERGYMAN who usually has a pre-marriage chat with couples plan¬ 
ning a wedding always asks how long they have known each other. 

“Nine times out of ten,” he says, “the groom will answer, ‘Two or three 
years,’ while the bride will say, ‘Three or four years.’ In other words, she 
had her eye on him and he had been a dead duck for a year before he knew 
anything about it.” —F* s. 

Ask any man, “Where did you buy these pork chops?” and he will 
reply, “At the supermarket” Ask any woman the same question, and she 
wul say, “Why? What’s the matter with them?” —J. s. 



His devoted research 
has brought new hope to 
those suffering—as 
he was—from this painful 
and crippling disease 







Dr. Theiin’s Jb ight 
Against Haemophilia 


By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 


T en-year-old Philip had a 
cold, and his life was in the 
balance. In his raw, swollen 
throat a few tiny blood vessels had 
broken. In most of us, this common 
mbhap would eo unnoticed. But 
Philip was a haemophiliac. His 
blood would not clot, and the hae¬ 
morrhage threatened to choke him. 


To halt previous bleeding, doctors 
had transiused Philip with plasma 
—^the clear liquid part of blora. But 
each pint contains only a small 
amount of the clotting jbictor his 
blood lacked and he had to be trans¬ 
fused day after day. Time and again 
the doctors had b^ forced to stop, 
as the massive vialume of plasma 
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strained the capacity of the boy’s 
circulatory system and vital organs. 
Three times Philip faced death be¬ 
fore they could begin transfusion 
again. Only after four weeks did the 
bleeding end. 

But this time the treatment was 
different. Science had found a way 
to concentrate the clotting factor 
from over a gallon of blood to a 
small vial of white powder. This 
was mixed with sterile water, and 
transferred into Philip’s veins. 
Within hours his throat haemor¬ 
rhage had stopped. 

“These concentrates promise a 
new life for the world’s haemophi¬ 
liacs,’’ says Dr. Martin Rosenthal, 
medical airector of America’s Na¬ 
tional Haemophilia Foundation. 
“Now, each small accident need 
not mean a desperate struggle to 
survive.’’ 

Special Triumph. Many research¬ 
ers were involved, but the final 
triumph centred on a young bio¬ 
chemist, Dr. Murray Thelin. And 
for him the achievement had a 
double meaning: he, too, suffered 
from haemophilia. In serious form, 
this inherited disease occurs in one 
of every 10,000 males, a prevalence 
roughly equal to that of polio before 
the Salk vaccine. But there are five 
times as many milder cases, often 
undetected until accident or surgery 
causes bleeding. 

In 1961, Dr. Tlieliii joined the 
Hyland Division of Baxter Labora- 
toriri in Los An^cs, to search for 
a coaoantme of t^andhaemophilic 


factor—called AHF. He was 34, a 
rather small man, pale from recur¬ 
ring blood loss. His colleagues re¬ 
member that he arrived with his 
right arm in a sling, limping on his 
left leg and using a stick. A few 
weeks later they noticed that the 
sling was on the other arm and the 
limp in the other leg. For, like most 
haemophiliacs, he suffered badly 
from joint haemorrhages, painful 
bleeding that destroys delicate joint 
tissues and eventually causes de¬ 
formities. Murray’s legs had bled 
repeatedly since infancy, and for 
years his main treatment had been 
rest and pain-killing drugs. 

Parents of haemophiliacs go to 
great lengths to protect their chil¬ 
dren against injury. Internal bleed¬ 
ing is ^e worst threat, and a minor 
mishap may break a blood vessel 
anywhere in the body, including the 
brain. Thus much of normal life 
may be denied to haemophilic 
youngsters. 

But not to young"Murray Thelin, 
born in 1927 on a farm in western 
Canada. Murray tried everything. 
He held the highest rank in the Boy 
Scouts, passing every test fairly. 
And when he had to spend weeks in 
bed waiting for bleeding to stop, he 
taught himself to play the saxopneme 
and formed a band; he also became 
expert at making miniature boats 
and planes. But above all, he 
dreamed of doing something for 
haemophiliacs like himself.. 

His parents were determined that 
Murray should have his chance; 
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when he was 19, they sold their 
farm and moved to Seatde, where 
Murray began a pre-medical course 
at the University of Washington. 
It took him hve years, and at the end 
there was disappointment: medical 
schools refused him, saying he could 
not take the stress of training. Mur¬ 
ray turned to blood chemistry. In 
three years, he gained his degree 
and began studying for a doctorate 
at the University of North Carolina, 
under Dr. K. M. Brinkhous, re¬ 
nowned authority in the held of 
haematology, and Dr. Robert Wag¬ 
ner, a biochemist. 

Brinkhous had given much hope 
to haemophiliacs, for his work had 
made transfusions far more practical 
as a way to build up the clotting fac¬ 
tor in emergencies. He had- dis¬ 
covered that the AHF was in the 
plasma, thus eliminating the need 
for whole-blood transfusions which 
had the risk of red blood cells 
accumulating in the patient’s blood. 

Brinkhous learned that plasma 
with its lifesaving AHF could be 
frozen and stored for emergencies. 
Since plasma doesn’t have to be 
typed, haemophiliacs could now be 
treated without a frantic search for 
donors. Still, the problem of volume 
remained. Brinkhous sought a way 
to concentrate the AHF, out every 
known means of removing the fluid 
also destroyed the delicate clotting 
protein. 

Then in 1957, Dr. Wamcr sug¬ 
gested that an amino acid—a sub¬ 
stance from which proteins are made 
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—might work on AHF without 
damaging it. Some amino acids 
proved to be gentie enough to 
separate the AHF from the plasma. 

Meanwhile, Stanford University’s 
Dr. Judith Pool, working on a 
potency test for AHF-bcaring plas¬ 
ma, made a - strange discovery. 
Knowing how quickly AHF breaks 
down, she wondered how much was 
lost during the ^o-odd minutes it 
took to transfuse a pint of plasma. 
She tested a sample of plasma from 
the beginning of a transfusion, and 
one from the end. To her surprise, 
the sample at the end was not 
weaker but far stronger. 

Months passed before she fully 
understood why. Frozen plasma, 
thawed for use, was not completely 
clear: it had a few white flecks of 
protein floating in it. In a transfu¬ 
sion these were screened out by a 
filter in the plasma bottle. 

Light Dawns. Then a laboratory 
assistant decided to centrifuge the 
plasma to remove the flecks. When 
Dr. Pool tested this sample, it was 
surprisingly weak. At once she 
suspected that the precious AHF 
was in the white sludge. 

Clearly, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, some AHF dissolved into 
the liquid during thawtpg. And 
more dissolved during the transfu¬ 
sion. But even then some remained 
trapped by the filter. Was this a road 
to a concentrate? To find out, Hy¬ 
land Laboratories employed Mqrray 
Thelin. 

At first Thelin found (miy more 
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problems. To preserve the AHF, 
which loses its potency at room 
temperatures, Murray conducted his 
studies in temperatures close to 
freezing. The cold did his joints no 
good. He bled from his knees, 
ankles, hips, nose and tongue, and 
was often in pain. Up to now he had 
spent his spare time in outside ac¬ 
tivities—^Bshing, serving as a scout 
leader and as a Mormon elder. Now 
he devoted every hour to the 
laboratory. 

By 1964 Murray, working with 
Dr. Edward Shanbrom, medical di¬ 
rector of Hyland, was close to ac¬ 
complishing what many believed 
impossible. After hundreds of tests, 
they had found a way to use an 
amino acid to gather up AHF from 
the protein sludge. 

The result was not pure AHF, 
but it was highly concentrated. And 
Murray managed to dry this to a 
powder which dissolved in water. 
He was just beginning to test the 
effect of his powder, when the worst 
happened. He suffered a brain 
haemorrhage. 

Rarely, if ever, had a haemophi¬ 
liac survived such a haemorrhage. 
Plasma would take effect too slowly 
to save him. Murray’s only hope was 
his own untested concentrate. Yet 
the concentrate might well cause 
fever or violent allergic reactions; 
even ordinary plasma made Mur¬ 
ray break out in a bad rash. Murray 
and Dr. Shanbrom had no choice 
but to take the risk. 4 nd Murray, 
with badly blurred speech, helped 


give instructions to the laboratory 
and laid out a programme of tests on 
himself to observe the drug’s effect. 

Then came the first transfusion. 
Murray’s clotting levels- soared. In 
ten days he walked out of the hos¬ 
pital, smiling. Now he speeded up 
his efforts to learn how to produce 
the powder in quantity. 

Tragedy threatened again. Mur¬ 
ray began to bleed from a peptic 
ulcer, usually a death warrant for 
haemophiliacs. Once more his con¬ 
centrate worked, quickly, safely. 

.Still the experts raised questions. 
How would repeated doses affect a 
haemophiliac over a period of time.*^ 
Murray made himself a guinea-pig. 

Both he and Dr. Shanbrom felt 
that his tests might answer a bigger 
question: Could regular injections 
prevent bleeding? Shanbrom admin¬ 
istered the powder daily, then found 
that weekly doses were enough. The 
results seemed miraculous: weeks 
passed without Murray bleeding. 
Yet haemophiliacs, for unknown 
reasons, go through cycles of bleed¬ 
ing or not bleeding. Was the concen¬ 
trate really working? 

The answer came when Murray 
went through a bad car crash with¬ 
out bleeding. Yet when the concen¬ 
trate was deliberately withheld, he 
bled at the slightest provocation. 
Clearly, the drug was protecting 
him. 

When the concentrate was re¬ 
leased to doctors for testing, success 
stories rapidly mounted. A six-ycar- 
qld boy md oitten his tongue, and 
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for five weeks the bleeding would 
not stop. Two vials of the powder 
and the episode was over. Another 
haemophiliac had suffered for 
months with chronic appendicitis. 
With the concentrate, his doctors de¬ 
cided to risk removing the appendix. 
“The operation was nearly as simple 
as if the man had been normal,” 
they said. In Boston, surgeons have 
successfully performed major opera¬ 
tions on the spleen and brain of two 
haemophiliac patients. 

Then, as the supply of the con¬ 
centrate began to grow, doctors tried 
applying it to such common prob¬ 
lems as tooth extraction. Most im¬ 
portant, because the concentrate 
quickly stops joint bleeding before 
permanent tissue damage can occur, 
it offers the hope of preventing 
crippled joints. 

Says one doctor, “We believe 
today’s haemophiliac youngsters 
have every chance of growing up 
with straight limbs.” 

Until there arc more tests, the 
concentrate will not be cleared for 
preventive use. “But in the not too 
distant future,” says the Haemo¬ 
philia Foundation’s Dr. Rosenthal, 
“we can hope that AHF concentrate 
will protect the haemophiliac as in¬ 
sulin protects the diabetic, by sup¬ 
plying a missing body chemical.” 


Meanwhile, the temporary short¬ 
age is being eased by a crude con¬ 
centrate made under a simple, 
slow-thawing method. To avoid 
contamination, the plasma is pro¬ 
cessed in its original plastic blood 
bag. Concentrate made like this 
contains unwanted proteins, and its 
potency can only be guessed. But the 
great advantage is that in an emer¬ 
gency any blood hank can make it 
from frozen plasma. 

More recent discoveries offer hope 
for the few haemophiliacs who are 
helped by neither of the available 
concentrates.. While most haemo¬ 
philiacs are deficient in the clotting 
protein called Factor VIII, about 15 
per cent lack Factor IX or X. These 
factors have now been concentrated 
experimentally and pharmaceutical 
firms are working to make them 
practical and available. 

Murray Thclin is not directing 
this project. Last November his 
heart suddenly failed. He was 39. 

In December Hyland Laboratories 
accepted an award from the Haemo¬ 
philia Foundation, for the work that 
Murray and Dr. Shanbrom had 
done on the concentrate. “I wished 
that Murray had been there,” Dr. 
Shanbrom says. “But he died know¬ 
ing that in many ways, in his fight 
against haemc^hilia, he had won.” 


fFords* Worth 

A wELL-OREssED woman approached me in the bookshop where 1 work 
and said, “I bou^t this dictionary yesterday, but I’ve decided to retuni 
it. I’ll never use all these words.” * —c, C. 
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fast to keep people and loads 
on the move, Danlop makes 
one million tY*os a month... 


BiiSSTi 


Today, India moves faster. 
New factories, faring and 
agro-industries, schools, 
colleges and hospitals 
are springing up all over 
the country. New roads 
are being built and more 
and more people and 
things are on the move. 
More bicycles, motorcycles, 
scooters, cars, trucks 
and buses are being 
manufactured. 

To meet the growing 
demands of road transport, 
Dunlop is making more 
than a million tyres a month 
for all types of vehicles. 

To suit the special operating 
and road conditions of 
the country, every kind of 
tyre is marketed by 
Dunlop after rigorous 
tests on machines and 
on the road. 


^ JWOKBCKP JWVXA 

^ -okeeping pace with India’s 
Road Transport 
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ROSfi*S UME JUICE CORDIAL U 
the perfect drink to help you sHm. 
Ccret for your eontpteuoo. And you’ll 
love the Ung nf the fligu-acid blend 
in Rofe*f. The mo»t reflreshing 
kmg drink in the nrorM. 

Ten and Roie'il Add Rose*» to your 
numUng lenp of ten inateed of 
freih and iugar...juat ^ect! 



ROSE'S also bring you 

STRAWBERRY JAM •RASPBERRY 
JAM •APRICOT JAM • PINEAPPLE 
jam •GOOSEBERRY JAM •APPLE 
jAM»PLt'M JAM •MANGO JAM • 
MIXED FRUIT JAM • GRAPE 
JELLY •GUAVA JELLY •ORANGE 
JELLY MARMALADE • LIME 
marmalade 
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Laughter, 

the Best Medicine 


A FRIEND in hospital, who was being 
fed intravenously, protested loudly 
that he wanted something more sub¬ 
stantial. 

“But intravenous isn’t so bad,’’ said 
the doctor. “It’s just what you need. 
Now is there anything else I can do to 
make you happier?’’ 

“Yes,’’ snapped my friend. “Lie 
down and have lunch with me I’’ 

—B. W. 

“I’ve realized why my legs arc 
different from Sophia Loren’s,’’ said 
the typist. “Mine hold me up; hers 
support her.’’ — o.P.c. 

This story, told by American tele¬ 
vision personality Art Linkletter, illus- 
rates how attitudes towards children 
change as the family inaeases. 

When the Linkletters had only one 
child and he had a nosebleed, there 
was pandemonium: frantic phone 


calls to the doctor, wet compresses, 
stand the child on his head, press ice 
to his upper lip, etc. 

After he had become the father of 
five, Linkletter was sitting in his wall- 
to-wall-carpeted living-room when one 
of his children rushed in with his nose 
pouring blood. Father looked up and 
yelled, “Don’t bleed in here!” 

—^Mra. Arthur Murray in Family Lmgh Lints 

Backseat driving isn’t always vocal. 
A friend tells about his elderly father, 
whose daughter had been driving for 
some vears while the old man travelled 
with her. 

He never said a word about her 
driving until one day when his son 
happened to be with them. Then the 
old gentleman. muttered ncrvouslv, 
“Watch the road for a minute, Boo, 
while I tie my shoelaces.” — B. K. 

At a recent women’s club meet¬ 
ing, it was estimated that 20 per cent of 
those present wore rouge, 35 per cent 
tinted their hair, 80 per cent had per¬ 
manent waves, 90 per cent wore nail 
polish, 85 per cent wore eye shadow, 
too per cent used lipstick, 75 per cent 
plucked their eyebrows and 10 per cent 
wore false eyelashes. Their subject ftM* 
discussion was“Deccptivc Packaging.” 

—R. j. H. 

In a London train compartment, a 
gentleman takes out a cfgar from his 
pocket. “Excuse me, madam,” he says, 
addressing himself to a little old lady. 
“May I smoke a cigar?” 

“Do exactly as you would at home,” 
she redies. 

“All right,” sighs the gentleman, 
and sadly puts the cigar back into his 
breast pt^ket. ' —L. u. 
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THE SURGING 
POWER OF mOUSTRY 





NRC 

AND YOU 


The range is wide and varied. The cool, 
airy comfort of rayon fabric. The tough 
strength of a tyre. A powerful insecticide 
or a colourful dye. NRC manufacture rayon 
yarn by the viscose process, rayon tyre 
cord and numerous process chemicals for 
various industries—all of a high standard 
maintained by exacting quality and process 
control, and extensive, continuing research. 

NRC is th« rcgistsrad trsds mark of: 

THE MATIOMAL RAYOH COHFORATIQM LTD. 

Managing Agants: 

CNMAt A eo. m. LTA, MHUAV 
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How a young Negro, 
through courage and 
determination, became 
one of America’s most 
trusted generals 





Who Refused to Quit 


By Robert Strother 


A MONO THE 383 new cadets ad- 
Za mitted to West Point, the 
X jL U.S. Military Academy, in 
July 1932, many were tall, some 
were handsome, and all were intel¬ 
ligent. 

Benjamin Oliver Davis, a like¬ 
able young man of 19, was out¬ 
standing on all three counts. He was 
a slender six foot two, and stood 
straight as a rifle. At school he had 
been a brilliant pupil and a good 
athlete. 

He was just the kind of bright 
80 


lad for West Point—in ewry 
way but one, Ben Davis was a 
Negro. Not for 50 years had a 
Negro graduated from the Military 
Academy. 

During Ben‘s first few days at 
“The Point,” he went througn the 
rugged routine faced by all ndw 
cadets. He moved “on the double,” 
saluted anything that moved, spoke 
only when spoken to, and included 
“sir” in brisk response to any ques¬ 
tion asked. « 

All this was part of a $ysttm. 
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designed to transform boys into 
officers. It was tough discipline, 
but it was dealt out with total im¬ 
partiality. Ben was confident that he 
could take it. 

Then the blow fell. As young 
Davis was hurrying to a meeting in 
barracks one day, he heard the spite¬ 
ful word: “Nigger.” From that day 
on, no cadet spoke to him. They 
were trying to force him to leave. 

Davis had expected it. He had 
grown up on Army posts. His father 
had enlisted in the Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can War, and three years later won 
a competitive examination ofor a 
commission as second-lieutenant. 
Young Ben had often heard his 
father quote the words spoken by 
President Theodore Roosevelt when 
he signed the precedent-setting com¬ 
mission. 

An aide had murmured that 
the candidate was a Negro. “Bully 
for him,” said Roosevelt. “Only 
one thing counts—he has qualified 
for the place.” And he dashed 
off the bold signature that was 
to hold pride of place in the Davis 
family’s quarters throughout Ben’s 
childhood. 

Resolute. Now his father was a 
colonel, and young Ben was deter¬ 
mined to follow in his father’s foot¬ 
steps. “1 decided that first month 
at West Point that I would never 
quit,” he said iwcntly. 

Throughout the long, hard win¬ 
ter on the windswept plain above 
the Hudson River, Cadet Davis en¬ 
dured the silence. The West Pdnt 
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pace is swift and merciless. Drills 
and classes are crammed into a 
hectic day beginning at 6.30. Search¬ 
ing examinations are held at fre¬ 
quent intervals, and the student’s 
position in class is posted up weekly. 
In Davis’s class many first-year 
cadets failed and were dismissed. 
Davis began to move up the list. 

When the first year ended, he was 
the hero of the “recognition” cere¬ 
mony. Other cadets crowded round 
to shake his hand and to congratu¬ 
late him on the courage with which 
he had survived the ordeal. It 
looked, for a few days, as if his 
worst troubles were over. 

Then, inexplicably, the silence 
began all over again. With a few 
heart-warming exceptions, it lasted 
for three more years. 

But so did Ben Davis. He lived 
with the hurt, and concentrated on 
his studies so effectively that when 
graduation week arrived in June 
1936, he stood 35th in his class 
of 276. 

By graduating near the top, by 
proving he could “qualify” with the 
best, he had blazed a trail. Other 
Negroes have graduated since; to¬ 
day they are treated exaedy like 
their white classmates. 

By October 1940, Davis was a cap¬ 
tain, and three months after Pearl 
Haiix>ur he graduated from the 
Advanced Army Training School. 
In May 1942 he transferred to the 
Army Air Corps, was promoted to 
major, then to lieutenant-coloacl, 
and was put in command of the 99th 
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Those who know automohUes... know Veedol 



People who drive the world's finest 
cars demand the ultimate in lubrica¬ 
tion protection. They specify Veedol 
Motor Oil. Proven around the world 
in races and rallies, Veedol with EPA 
(Extra Protection Additive) keeps a 
wear-reducing oil film on the work¬ 
ing surfaces of the engine, holds 
corrosive elements and sludge-form¬ 
ing deposits in suspension. More 
power, more mileage, longer engine 
life are yours with Veedol. Insist on 
world-famous Veedol. 

TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 

Lot AngelM/NgMr York 
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Fighter Squadron. Within months 
he was leading the squadron in 
aerial combat in North Africa^ and 
on into the Sicily campaign. 

Late in 1943, Colonel Davis or¬ 
ganized and took charge of the 
332nd Fighter Group of the 15th 
Air Force in Italy. In January 1944 
his men shot down 16 German air¬ 
craft over the Anzio beachhead. 
The 332nd was an all-Negro unit, 
which boasted the highest percen¬ 
tage of university graduates in the 
armed forces. 

Its main job was to protect 
bombers from enemy fightdr" planes, 
and it succeeded so well that 
in 200 escort missions not one 
bomber was lost to enemy fighters. 
Ben Davis led many of the missions 
personally, and commanders of the 
bomber squadrons he escorted paid 
the highest tributes to his leadership. 

Most bomber crews never saw the 
pilots of the 332nd except in the air. 
The fields were widely scattered, 
and there was litde visiting between 
them. But an involuntary visit in 
December 1944 had interesting re¬ 
sults. A B-17 squadron returning 
from a raid on Germany ran into 
bad weather and had to land on the 
332nd’s runways. 

Colonel ,Davis welcomed them. 
“It was a funny way to be inte¬ 
grated,“ says Colonel Thomas 
Money, who was tlten adjutant of 
the 332nd. “We had flown escort for 
them several times, but they knew 
us only fr^aii a dtonce. By the time 
they had d^k our beer and used 


our razors for three days, wc were 
friends.” 

When reporters asked Colonel 
Davis to comment on the segregated 
status of the 332nd and “Negro 
rights,” he replied that integration 
would come in time. Meanwhile, 
because the 332nd was an all-Negro 
group, it was winning recognition 
in a way that would be impos¬ 
sible if its pilots were distributed 
throughout the service. 

“We can’t have it both ways at 
once,” he said. “For the time being, 
this is working out all right. Our job 
is to help win the war. If we don't 
win, nobody will have any rights to 
worry about.” 

Colonel Davis emerged from the 
war with four decorations. “He 
didn’t get them in spite of being a 
Negro, or because of being a Negro, 
but because he earned them,” said 
General Nathan Twining, wartime 
commander of the 15th Air Force 
and later chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Acid Test. The Air Force be¬ 
came a separate service after the 
war, and was the first to achieve 
integration. Now Colonel Davis, 
moving up the service ladder, faced 
a new challenge: he was placed in 
command of white officers and 
troops, many of them from the 
American South, at posts in Asia, 
Germany and the United States. 
In all of them he made many 
warm friends. 

“There was never a moment’s 
trouble,” says one gencraL“Nc^)ody 
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who worked with Ben thought of 
him as a Negro. He is an Air Force 
ofHeer of the highest quality, ex¬ 
tremely intelligent, an articulate 
man whose bravery in combat 
matched his courage in living above 
the level of race prejudice. His 
example played a great part in mak¬ 
ing the integration of the Air Force 
a success.” 

Davis went through the Air War 
College and became chief of the 
fighter branch in the Pentagon. But 
new weapons and new planes were 
coming into use, and he saw that 
he needed more training to keep 
pace with new tactical possibilities. 
He won a place at the advanced jet- 
fighter gunnery school, passed with 


high marks, and was given com¬ 
mand of the 51st Fighter-Interceptor 
Wing in Korea. 

The Air Force was accustomed by 
now to finding that Colonel Davis 
could handle any jdb he was given, 
and the next move made him direc¬ 
tor of operations and training for 
the U.S. Air Force in the Far East, 
with headquarters in Tokyo. This 
led to his big break. He was named 
commander of Air Task Force 13 
in Formosa, and promoted to 
brigadier-general. Thus, in 1954, 
just 14 years after his father had be¬ 
come the United States’ first Negro 
brigadier-general, Ben Davis was 
commissioned to the same rank. 

By 1959, Davis had been named 
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deputy chief of staff for the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe, and had be¬ 
come a major-general. Then, two 
years ago, after distinguished service 
as director of Manpower and Organ¬ 
ization in Air Force headquarters in 
Washington, he was nominated by 
President Johnson for promotion to 
lieutenant-general. It was another 
“first” for a Negro in the U.S. 
armed forces. 

Inevitably, Davis was asked his 
views on the equal-rights cam¬ 
paigns. 

“I would like to think that 
I’m playing a part by doing my 
job to tne best of my ability,” he 
said. 

“Congress has passed laws that 
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guarantee Negroes first-class citizen¬ 
ship. But people deeply submerge! 
»economically, educationally and so¬ 
cially need a hand to help catch up. 
At the same time, we must be de¬ 
termined to help ourselves; we must 
qualify to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided; we must be 
ready to make the most of the 
assistance that people of goodwill 
always offer. 

“Opportunities do exist today, 
and tomorrow there will be more. 
Everybody at one time or another, 
however, is tempted to drop out, to 
fail to qualify. To avoid this, the 
slogan *We shall overcome’ should 
include the strongest kind of resolve 
to master the skills or professions 


Binaca^is here 




when yon cuddle your hahy 

... don’t you feel that your baby’s skin is the 
softest, most delicate thing in the world ? 

Indeed it is! And that’s why your baby’s skin 
needs t^ tender, caressing care of Bradosol. 

Bradosol is the gentlest of ^tle antiseptics, 
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guards your baby’s delicate skin from 
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Use B^aca Baby Powder fot your baby- 
and watch him smile 1 
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that can win a useful place in emblem on one of Ben’s shoulders, 

American life. and Ben’s wife stood on tiptoe to 

“When Negroes do stick it out pin the stars on the other, 
and qualify for better jobs and The staff officers, many of them 
greater responsibility, I hope that no friends of long standing, pressed 
lingeringtrgceof prejudice will hold forward to shake his hand. As one 
them back from the chance they’ve colonel on General Davis’s staff 
earned. That’s about all anybody remarked, no promotion in recent 
can ask.” years seemed to have caused so 

The promotion ceremony, con- much satisfaction and pleasure in 
ducted in the Pentagon, was simple, the Pentagon. 

In the presence of top Air Force The shunned Negro cadet of 
brass. General John McConnell, 1932 had come a long way. So, too, 
chief of staff, pinned the three-star had his race. 

florid in Miniature 

Of course a home without love is just cold property, but this is so obvi¬ 
ous that 1 hurry past it to a consideration that I think has been somewhat 
overlooked in our understandable tendency to dwell on the revered sym¬ 
bols of the fireplace, the sheltering walls, and the mellow unpurchasable 
patina of being lived-in. 

In an important sense, the home is a minuscule world. If it has ten 
books, it is partly a library; if three pictures, a little museum; if six tools, 
a repair shop; if one big, crowded cupboard of bfic-a-brac, a warehouse. 
Whenever a piano or violin is in serious use, it is a part-time concert hall. 

At grace before a meal, or in answering a child’s questions about God, 
it is a fraction of a church. In the throes of argument or the heat of dis¬ 
cussion, it becomes a court; during illness, it is a field hospital; when you 
discover old forgotten letters, pictures, souvenirs in a trunk or attic, it is 
a wing of archaeology; when the kids climb trees, fences, tall furniture 
or other forbidden OTStacles, it is a commando camp; a screen and pro¬ 
jector make it a collapsible cinema. 

One child makes a home a course of liberal education for both himself 
and parents; two children make it a private school; three or more make 
it a college. 

Ail in all, the home is the fi^eat staging ground for the family’s traffic 
virith the world, as well as a fortress against the world’s intrusions. It has 
the remarkable capacity of being both of and out of this world, and that 
is no mean distinctfon in ah age specialized functions. 

So long as home is held a iiigh institution, so long as it is inviolately 
special and private just $0 long die world of which it is the irreducible 
denomimitbr enjoy the peace and fruitful tranquillity to which we all 
aspire. •--Nonnut C^min in Homt 
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Compare the lighting 
in yonr home 
with this Philips phuL 
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Is yours modem ? Can it be improved... 
to look attractive, save money ? 


[§ A verandah needs good general 
illumination. Use Philips TL fluo¬ 
rescent lamp. It gives more than 
twice the light of a 100 watt bulb 
—costs almost half to run. 

[f} The bedroom should have bulbs 
not stronger than 100 watt each 
and so positioned that glare cannot 
hurt your eyes when you rest in 
bed. For reading in bed have 40-60 
watt Argenta lamps. For the dress¬ 
ing table, either two Argenta lamps 
mounted on the sides or one above 
the mirror will be adequate. 

[c] The dining table must have good 
lighting—particularly if it is also 
used by the children for homework. 
Directly above the table suspend a 
single 150 watt lamp in a suitable 
fitting. Wall lamp brackets provide 
balanced bright surroundings 
conducive to physical ease and 
a relaxed atmosphere. 

@ For the staircase Philips 'Cool 
Daylight' fluorescent lamp not only 
gives attractive lighting, but saves 
on electricity bills as well. 


[g For landings, where the light is 
needed all evening. Philips fluores¬ 
cent lamp is an economical proposi¬ 
tion. 

(g For bathroom lighting, a. simple 
ceiling-mounted 60 watt lamp in a 
globe fitting gives uniform illumina¬ 
tion. Near the mirror and the sink 
install a matching wall-bracket 
fitting, 

[g The living room must combine good 
strong light for reading, sewing, 
etc. with soft general lighting, 
making it easy for your family to do 
whatever they like—comfortably. 
(Make sure you have adequate 
light points.) 

{g The kitchen being a hot place, the 
lighting should be cool—use Philips 
'Cool Daylight' fluorescent lamps. 
Make sure that the lamps and 
fittings are easily accessible for 
regular cleaning. 

PHILIPS 

FOR THE NEWEST IN fim^ 
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...»_ cur OUT THE COUFON HERE AND MAIL TODAY 


Philips India Limited 

Advertising Department 

7 Justice Chandra Madhab Road. Calcutta 20 

Please sand me free your Informative booklet "Guide to Scientific 
Homelighting'.' 
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Coughs and colds leave you weaker—prone to other infections 


WErterburyis Compound 

■ atp lan 

builds resistance, brings relief 


Coughs and colds wear down your 
resistance, leave you weak and exposed 
to other infections. 

Waterbury’s Compound contains tonic 
ingredients that stimulate appetite, restore 
lost energy, and build body resistance 
to infection. Creosote and Guaiacol bring 
relief from coughs and colds. 

Stay strong...stay healthy 
with Waterbury’s Compound I 
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Many Europeans resent the flood of U.S. products and 
processes invading their countries. They see it as a 
threat to future prosperity. Are they rights An American 
news magazine assesses this controversial problem 


Take-Over 
by Technology 


COXOBKHXll r&OX TXKB 

W ESTERN Europe is gripped 
by a growing, almost ob¬ 
sessive fear that it is fall¬ 
ing victim to American economic 
conquest. Armed with technological 
prowess that most European firms 
cannot match, giant U.S. corpora¬ 
tions are winning control over 
crucial industries. Many European 
leaders foresee the gloomy prospect 
of “an underdeveloped continent,” 
dependent upon the United States. 
Warns West German Finance Min¬ 
ister Franz Josef Strauss: “Every 
year, the gap in the scientific and 
technological fields widens between 
the two world powers, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., on the one 
hand, and the European nations on 
the other.” 

What is the technology gap.^ John 
Connor, briner U.S. Secretary of 
Conunerce^ suggested diat it could 
more accurateli^ called an “indus¬ 
trial disparity.*^ Wiwifcevdr name, 


Europe shows symptoms of the 
condition. 

Everywhere about him, the 
European secs U.S. products and 
processes. When a businessman rises 
in the morning, he may reach for a 
Gillette razor blade and Colgate 
toothpaste. After he downs his Max¬ 
well House instant coffee, his wife 
kisses him good-bye, leaving only a 
trace of Revlon lipstick. He drives 
—in a car fuelled with Esso—to an 
office equipped with Remington 
typewriters, ITT telex printers and 
IBM computers. His wife mean¬ 
while uses a Hoover vacuum clean¬ 
er, a Singer sewing machine and a 
Sunbeam iron. Relaxing in the 
evening, he listens to RCA, RCS or 
Capitol records. If he sneezes, he 
pulls out a Kleenex. 

American domination is not really 
as sweeping as this might suggest. 
In no European country do U.S.- 
owned firms account for more than 
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about five per cent of total business. 
What upsets Europeans is that the 
American activity is concentrated in 
a few high-technology industries 
which powerfully shape today’s 
economic life (oil, cars, electrical 
equipment), or promise to remould 
tomo/row’s global environments 
(aerospace, electronics, computers). 

U.S. companies sell three-quarters 
of all computers in Europe. The oil 
industry is 40 per cent U.S.-owned 
in Britain and Germany. U.S.- 
owned or U.S.-controlled companies 
account for a third of European car 
production, 35 per cent of the British 
tyre market, 70 per cent of France’s 
sewing machines, more than 60 per 
cent of its synthetic rubber. 

In the significant international 
balance-of-patent payments, the 
United States has a fivc-to-one mar¬ 
gin over Europe. At the last count, 
the United States paid 45 million 
dollars a year for European patents, 
but collected 251 million dollars for 
U.S. patents. 

Theoretically, the Europeans 
could just sit back, manufacture 
under U.S. licences and still make 
attractive profits—in fact, many 
firms do. But there is the matter of 
national pride and the fear of com¬ 
plete scientific and technical stag¬ 
nation. The imbalance worries 
Washington because European re¬ 
sentment, whether justified or not, 
could lead to international trouble. 

What causes the gap? Not a lack 
of brainpower. Europe’s scientists 
gave the world penicillin, autogyros, 
pa 
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jet engines and radar. Most postwar 
advances in steelmaking originated 
in Europe. The British remain fore¬ 
most in Hovercraft and vertical- 
takc-off planes. Du Pont acquired 
the U.S. patent rights to polyesters 
from Britain’s Calico Printers Asso¬ 
ciation ; this cleared the way for the 
commercial development of Dacron. 

Europe flounders in two areas: 
translating its laboratory discoveries 
into sophisticated products; organ¬ 
izing and marketing its achieve¬ 
ments. Again and again U.S. 
companies reap what Europe has 
sowed. Britain boasted the world’s 
first commercial nuclear power sta¬ 
tion, but in recent years it sold only 
two abroad, while General Electric 
and Westinghousc sold 15. The 
swing-wing principle of General 
Dynamics’ F-iii fighter-bomber 
and the Boeing SST design were 
devised by a British aircraft en¬ 
gineer. - 

What Europe faces is not just a 
technology gap but a management 
and money gap. Its causes run deep 
in European history, culture and in¬ 
stitutions, but they can be summar¬ 
ized under the following headii^. 

• Markets are too small. The 
U.S. market, the world’s biggest, is 
more than six times as large as that 
of any one European country. With 
that base for mass production and 
sales, U.SJ corporations dwarf most 
of their European competitors. And 
despite the Common Market, Euro¬ 
pean companies have so far been un¬ 
able to overcome disparate systems 
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of law and taxation to merge into 
multi-national companies such as a 
scarcely-dreamed-of Fiat-Volkswa- 
gen-Citroen combine. 

• Europe is too stingy about re¬ 
search and development. The 
United States spends about ten times 
more per capita on these two items 
and four times as much altogether as 
Europe. With their vast capital and 
huge home market, U.S. companies 
routinely risk fortunes beyond Eu¬ 
rope’s visions, to launch promising 
ventures. RCA gambled something 
like Rs. 97*5 crorcs on colopr tele¬ 
vision before it began to pay off. 

When European firms are willing 
or able to invest heavily in research, 
they often get excellent results. But 
risk capital is lacking in Europe. “In 
40 years,” says Sir John Baker, head 
of Cambridge University’s engineer¬ 
ing department, “I have never been 
approached by a British banker in¬ 
terested in discovering new tech¬ 
nological ideas. When I’m in Amer¬ 
ica, the bankers try to find out 
what’s happening.” 

• Managerial skills are lac 1 {ing. 
“Here we have brilliant individuals 
and hardly ever brilliant organ¬ 
izations,” says Italian physicist 
Massimo Bernadini.U.S.-style team¬ 
work between research, production 
and financial men remains the ex¬ 
ception—and Europeans still have a 
lot to learn about advertising and 
marketing, too, Britain’s Minister of 
Technology Andiony Wedgwood 
Benn lists “seven deadly sins” 
afflicting die Brituh economy, 


among them “industrial amateur¬ 
ism” and “status hunting.” Many 
corporations still pick top managers 
and directors not for ambition, skill 
or diligence but for their social 
qualifications. 

• Snobbery denigrates the tech¬ 
nician and iwf'cnror. Though Britain 
and the Continent gave the world 
the Industrial Revdution, Europe 
developed nothing resembling the 
American tradition of inspired 
tinkcrers. This was due partly to an 
aristocratic contempt for anyone 
who worked with his hands, partly 
to the fact that economics did not 
demand inventiveness. 

After 1850, labour shortages and 
resulting high wages spurred the 
United States to lead the world in 
mechanizing both its farms and fac¬ 
tories, while in Europe, until recent¬ 
ly, the labour surplus helped keep 
wage levels comparatively low even 
as it kept tiny markets profitable. 
A number of European countries 
came to exalt their scientists, with 
the exception of engineers. For a 
long time, they were regarded as too 
lowly in Britain even to take lunch 
with top executives. 

• Education is inadequate. First- 
rate education still reaches only a 
handful of the population. With 
some variations, me chosen few re¬ 
ceive superb training (including 
university degrees) at state expense; 
the rest are cnannelled to commer¬ 
cial and trade schools or to Work. 
England has about 140,000 univer¬ 
sity students-x-not many more than 
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City University of New York. 

Much of Western Europe has been 
seized by a fervour to reform higher 
education along U.S. lines, and the 
same reform spirit is spreading to 
other areas. There is serious talk 
about untangling Europe’s thicket 
of loosely drawn patent laws and 
providing new incentives for for¬ 
mation of Europe-wide companies. 
British Prime Minister Harold Wil¬ 
son has suggested the creation of a 
European Technology Community 
to pool the products of its science 
and laboratories. But Europe’s post¬ 
war record in this type of co-opera- 
tion is dismal. 

Some Europeans feel that it is up 
to the United States to help close the 
technology gap, but they are not 
sure how. Italian Foreign Minister 
P'anfani proposed a “technological 
co-operative Marshall Plan,’’ but it 
has not yet been worked out. Short 
of U.S. companies giving away their 
trade secrets, it is hard to see how 
the United States could provide 
much effective help. It could assist 
in small ways, such as training 
executives, sponsoring joint research 


projects and encouraging direct Eu¬ 
ropean investment in the United 
States. French industry is now coun¬ 
ter-invading America on a modest 
scale; aluminium-making Pechiney, 
for instance, teamed up with Ameri¬ 
can Metal Climax and Howmet to 
build an aluminium-reduction plant 
in the state of Washington. 

But all these are palliatives. The 
real solution to Europe’s largely self- 
inflicted technology gap is up to 
the Europeans. They must mesh 
Europe’s money, manpower and 
management by tearing down the 
old nationalistic walls that divide its 
markets, restrict competition and 
protect inefficiency, “We must be¬ 
come modern in our heads, not only 
in our gadgets,’’ says Olivetti vice- 
president Aurelio Peccei. “It is in¬ 
conceivable that we in Europe arc 
still bound by the nation-state con¬ 
cept. If we can get rid of these 
barriers,-1 see a tremendous upsurge 
—intellectual and psychological.” 

In the meantime, the only course 
for the United States seems to be to 
keep up the competitive heat. Real 
progress often grows out of crises. 


Night-^ar 

A CAMPER pitched his tent near another occupied by a weary-looking 
couple with several small and energetic children. The night was hot, the 
insects fierce, the facilities primitive. 

For all that, the camper was just drifting off to sleep about midnight 
when he heard a muffled scream firom the adjeaning tent. Then came the 
mother’s voice, in tones of anguish which he tells me he will k>ng remem¬ 
ber : “Ye gods I It's only three minutes since 1 last looked at ^y watch!” 
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The Call 
of the Sea 

Bv )oHN Scott Hughes 


»t^apalanc;i!”— the clouds arc 
1^ broken—the Samoans cried, 
.JL when the bellying topsails of 
the first British ships spread above 
their hori/<ni. Aye, those white 
clouds arc broken; the splendid 
ships have gone. The salt no longer 
savours life as t>ncc it did, in the 
adventurous times. 

But the sea is still there. Nor have 
several generations of swift passages 
from port to port by immense liners 
atrophied the old desiring instinct 
for it. It is there, deep down, in 
more men and women than have 
had the opportunity to discover and 
to exercise it. 

It has been said by some wag that 
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men buy a boat to get away from 
their wives, or as a convenient and 
inconspicuous way to drink them' 
selves to death. But I must own that 
1 never knew one who had suc¬ 
cumbed to sea-fever and recovered 
completely. In salt water there is a 
sustaining and perhaps creative 
power, on some natures more 
potent in its action than the sun. 

So long as she is properly rigged 
and handled, and keeps off the land 
in bad weather, any covered-in 
small craft reasonably designed is 
as safe at sea as a vessel many hun¬ 
dreds of times her size. The Grand 
Banks fishermen have a saying that 
“a good vessel will stand more than 
her men have the nerve to put her 
to.” Nor will this be doubted by 
anyone who, after the buffeting and 
bucketing on deck involved in the 
labour of reefing, has Bopped into 
the cockpit or the cabin praying for 
a respite in which to get some 
warmth and life into nerveless arms 
and quivering knees. 

Wf len a man is sailing a long 
passage alone there are many dis¬ 
asters which might befall him and 
leave no trace. Fire, of course, and 
water shortage, and the squall that 
whips out the mast before the dead¬ 
ened nerves can actuate the arm that 
steers. 

In even the simplest-rigged boat 
there is too much to look out for, to 
think of, and to perform for the man 
sailing single-handed, or alone bn 
deck for tne duration of a watch, 
ever to feel at loss or lonely. One is 
pd 


incessantly occupied with the cook¬ 
ing, steering, pilotage, trimming the 
sheets, and handling the sails. But 
above all one watches, watches the 
sea and sky, the points and marks 
of the land, the shifts of tides, the 
inconstant behaviour of the vessel. 

By and by we get to know a 
boat in her every bolt and plank, to 
know what she can be relied on to 
do, and what she'can by no means 
be made to do. And I dare say she 
will teach us something of ourselves. 
There are few pursuits which so 
starkly expose the shortcomings, the 
emptier parts of character, those 
bleak inabilities we seek to forget. 

On the other hand, sailing as 
sharply shows up those qualities in 
which we are self-reliant or more 
trustworthy. It develops and solidi¬ 
fies a man. The sea breeds cheer¬ 
fulness of a particular brand, 
open-hearted, but with something 
tough under it, engendered perhaps 
by the unpredictable alternations of 
fair winds with foul, resulting in a 
four-square attitude towards mis¬ 
chance and peril, and exemplified in 
the saying with which sailors rally 
shore-folk; “Worse things happen 
at sea! ” 

Constant readiness of the motor 
is the worst enemy of seamanship. 
Is there any sight more distressing 
to a sailor than a graceful crafi 
chug-chugging along in a smart sail¬ 
ing breeze with, her good canvas 
stowed under covers and ikt maip- . 
boom in its chilch F^i^ux^iaty poorer 
in sailing boats H ^ s^al^^ 
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a bad master; as the professor said 
of osculation, “The excuse should 
be adequate and the occasion in¬ 
frequent.” 

As I see it, the supreme service 
of the marine motor to yachting is 
that it makes easier the amateur’s 
ath down to the sea. A beginner 
uys a motorboat because he does 
not know about the beloved intrica¬ 
cies of mast and sail. He is now and 
at once ready to push olf from the 
shore, a marine motorist. 

Then one day he fancies he would 
like to set a bit of sail, “just to steady 
her,” or “in case of engine failure,” 
he explains to himself. The true 
reason is that all unconscious of it 
he has been taken gently into 
custody by the winds. He thrillingly 
feels the canvas fill and draw, the 
boat lists, the engine’s hideous 
clangour ceases —she is sailing! 
Henceforth, unless he be insensible 
to a joy of motion such as is matched 
for its lovely freedom only perhaps 
by the flight of birds, henceforth he 
is a sailor first and motorist second. 

As prodigal with her enchant¬ 
ments as with her swift devouring 
wraths, the ocean in a malignant 
mood can and does work desolation 
on the spirit. On a gloomy overcast 
day of squalls, the wind wails in the 
rigging to strike dr^d and fore¬ 
boding into the heart. Below, every¬ 
thing is sopping wet. On decK, 
under the torn and murky sky, the 

Truth is stranger than fiction, but 
to possibilities; truth isn’t. 
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wind howls, forlorn and dolorous, 
lamenting all good ships and good 
men lost at sea. It is at such an hour 
that the galley stove declines to 
burn. And one recalls the old states¬ 
man’s observation that “Life would 
be tolerable werfc it not for its 
pleasures.” 

But the call of the sea is a “call” 
in a special sense. The index of our 
truest, dearest interests is what 
mental refuge we fly to in the trying 
times of life; what thoughts we 
send ourselves to sleep with. Watch 
the shipman when the talk falls flat 
and tedious, blinking over his pipe. 
The hull of a dream-ship floats into 
his mind, he is stealing aboard, cast¬ 
ing ofl the lines—^she’s away! 

But if in this as in other funda¬ 
mental things a man should speak 
for himself alone, I must say that my 
hands are happiest when they lay 
hold on wheel or tiller, halyards or 
sheets, a sextant or a parallel ruler. 
My eyes see most when they look 
upon the water and the sky. My 
thoughts are most at peace to think 
of boats. Ships and shipmates and 
bygone cruises are the salve and 
solace of my memories. 

But I am yawing about a lot, lift¬ 
ing up my eyes to this far-off sail or 
that, and not keeping to my course, 
which is to point the discovery that 
yachting, cruising, sailing, is not 
simply a sport or pastime: it is a 
life to be lived. 

it is because fiction is obliged to 

--Mwk.'nwiws- 
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Father Werenfried discussing his plans with Pope 
Pa^ at the Vatican last year 

He Speaks tor the 
“Church of Silence” 

This resourceful and courageous Catholic priest is fighting 
for his church's life behind the Iron Curtain 

By AlicE'Leone Moats 

J wi. OVER a year ago a. Roman him that a small car was being sent 

CaAolic priest in Czechoslo- to him. 

vakia, wli had grown ttoold At about the same t*™- 

» g6 on serving hU%iA> his 

brt^n-^kwO'bicytJci was afcNOut.to his church^wuM cla y 

idtkisWihep for a tester. Outat taippait the leaking roof: gpv«n- 
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the building as “unsafe.” While he 
was resigning himself to the inevit¬ 
able, he received through a Polish 
bank purchase coupons that could 
be exchanged for building materials. 

Such seeming miracles take place 
in Eastern Europe almost every day. 
They are the work of a 54-year-old 
Dutch Norbertine monk, Father 
Werenfried van Straaten, who is 
determined to keep the Catholic 
Church alive in communist coun¬ 
tries. 

When not dressed in the white 
habit of his order, Father Weren¬ 
fried could easily be mistaken for a 
successful farmer—tall, thick-set, 
with a massive head, dark hair and 
gentle brown eyes that look tired 
except when they are lit up by 
laughter. His candour and friendli¬ 
ness give an impression of ingenu¬ 
ousness, but the communists have 
learned not to underestimate this 
amiable monk. 

His weapons are love, prayer, 
truth and charity; the agency 
through which he works is the Iron 
Curtain Church Relief—ICCR— 
the only Catholic charity with the 
explicit aim of aiding the persecuted 
Church. 

When he started the organization 
in 1947, its office was a narrow 
cell in the Abbey of Tongerlo near 
Antwerp. Today it has its own 
building at Tongerlo and branches 
in 14 countries, not only in Europe 
but as far afield as the United States 
and Australia. 

Father Werenfried disclaims 


credit for this high-speed expansion, 
but his collaborators say that it is 
due entirely to his audacity, 
resourcefulness, imagination—and 
pigheadedness. 

At the beginning of his crusade. 
Father Werenfried met a Soviet 
general in Berlin who warned him, 
“We are the picked troops of Satan. 
Are you the best that God can 
produce.?” 

“We do not have to be the best,” 
Father Werenfried retorted. “We 
just have to be better than you.” 

Since that day. Father Werenfried 
has proved more than a match for 
communist authorities. In the past 
few years, for instance, he has 
managed to supply to needy persons 
or groups in communist countries 
not only the staple commodities of 
charity, but also, among other 
things, seven invalid chairs, an 
organ, a fitting of bells, garden tools 
for old people’s homes, sewing 
and washing machines, a concrete 
mixer, musical instruments, vacuum 
cleaners, magazine subscriptions, an 
apiary, a secondhand engine for a 
priest’s 1944 Volkswagen (which he 
wanted to keep because he was 
afraid that a new car would attract 
the attention of the authorities), and 
a prefabricated house. 

Father Werenfried’s strategy for 
saving the Catholic Church of 
Eastern Europe is to save the priests 
and laymen who emfiody it. “They 
are the mutilated adyancegiiafd m 
the Church,” he wys. . 

sustain their morald^y Ij^tdiig^them 
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1967 HE SPEAKS FOR THE 

know wc haven’t forgotten them.” 

How badly that support is needed 
is shown by the statistics that trickle 
through the Iron Curtain. In 
Czechoslovakia there are now 
roughly 4,000 priests, as against over 
7,000 in 1948, and only half of them 
have been able to get permits to 
perform pastoral duties. Even in 
Poland, where the Church has been 
able to make its strongest stand 
because 95 per cent of the population 
is Catholic, there is no religious 
freedom in the true sense. The 
Polish Episcopate in 1963 protested 
against discriminatory taxadon, de¬ 
famation of the clergy, threatening 
phone calls to priests in the middle 


•'CHURCH OF SILENCE" 

of the night, disruption of church 
services and processions. 

In the fight against Church perse¬ 
cution, ICCR is spending- some Rs. 
168 lakhs in Eastern Europe this 
year. To help raise funds, Father 
Werenfried will travel 150,000 miles 
on preaching tours. Since 1947, he 
has collected something like Rs. 45 
crores, part of it in cash and part 
of it in the form of food, clothing, 
medicines, building materials and 
cars. A Vatican specialist in East 
European affairs says, “The sum is 
impressive, but what has been ac¬ 
complished with it is even more so. 
Father Werenfried has unquestion¬ 
ably become the prime source of 


ICCR money bought the materials for this 
church, being built by volunteers at Chmieldw in Poland 
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help and hope for the ‘Church of 
Silence.’ ” 

When he started his campaign 
behind the Iron Curtain, Father 
Weren fried found himself up 
against unfriendly governments 
determined to put every obstacle in 
his way. Consignments of goods 
sent by Catholic charities were re¬ 
peatedly returned, confiscated or 
handed over to communist-front 
groups. The recipient of a package 
from a Western relief agency was 
sure to be questioned by the secret 
police, on the theory that every 
Western organization was engaged 
in espionage. 

Then Father Werenfried found a 
loophole: individuals in the West * 
could send gifts to relatives and 
friends without exposing them to 
danger. After that, each parcel or 
gift coupon was transmitted person- 
to-person, and ICCR’s name never 
appeared. 

To make certain that aid went to 
the right people, ICCR dispatched 
emissaries to Eastern Europe to 
consult church leaders and to check 
on appeals that called for 
pencuture. 

Even today ICCR representatives, 
in the guise of tourists and business¬ 
men, travel regularly around the 
satellite states: there are usually at 
least three behind the Iron Curtain, 

f etting advice from bishops and 
eeping in close touch with loyal 
priests and laytnen. 

For instance; a ‘Viennese priest 
ihnde a . special crip to a satellite 



country in 1965 in answer to a- 
seminary’s request for Rs. 3 lakhs to 
put in a central-heating plant. After 
a careful survey, he agreed that the 
plant should be installed, and he 
found ways of cutting the original 
estimate by half. 

In i960. Father Werenfried him¬ 
self made an incognito tour of five 
People’s Republics. Even the bishops 
he visited had no idea who he was— 
a confidential agent had to accom¬ 
pany him everywhere to guarantee 
his trustworthiness! But the foray 
into communist territory was worth 
the dangers it entailed, for it gave 
him the sense of personal contact 
that means so much to him. 

He travelled in cars that were gifts 
from ICCR, prayed in churches it 
had helped to rebuild, spoke with 
seminarians to whom it sent allow¬ 
ances, and he was present to see the 
joy of a family when a gift parcel 
arrived. 

Encouragement. ICCR also 
spends Rs. 6-3 lakhs a year on “apos¬ 
tolic tourists,” who keep up East- 
West contacts. These tourists arc 
practising Catholics whom ICCR 
sends to the communist countries to 
give Catholics there moral support 
and encouragement. On return, they 
will add to the list of people who 
should be helped. One will Cell 
about a priest who needs films of 
Biblical stories to attract children to 
his course of religious instruction. 
Another knows of 60 nuns in a con¬ 
vent who are facing die winter with¬ 
out warm clothing. St^l another has 

so$ 
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met a layman who, as a practising that because of lack of space a semi- 
Catholic, is barred from any good nary there couldn’t accept all the 
job and cannot support his family students who applied: the school 
without financial aid. needed two dormitories and two 

Even ordinary businessmen and classrooms. ICCR supplied the 
tourists call attention to needy cases, means to build them. 

A Swiss manufacturer who rcgu- Surprisingly, many communist 
larly visits Poland used to help his bureaucrats have also been enlisted 
fellow Catholics there with money in the cause. Some of them are 
out of his own pocket. When an Catholics who keep their religious 
ever-enlarging circle of acquaint- affiliations secret in order to hold 
anccs put too much of a strain on their jobs; some have lost confidence 
him, he communicated with Father in the system and are taking out in- 
Werenfried. Now Rs. 1,500 is alio- surance against the day when it falls 
cated to him every year, and he also apart. They furnish tips on forth- 
takes with him books, tape recorders coming changes in the regulations 
and films for religious instruction. governing church and state affairs, 
Similarly, a letter from a man expedite building permits, misplace 
just back from Yugoslavia reported orders for closing churches so the 
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priests have time to repair them. 

There is a p(»tmaster in a Yugo¬ 
slav village who will pass any book 
parcel; after ICCR found out about 
him, most of the books for that 
region were sent to his post office. 
In Poland, an order of nuns was 
able to build a convent, thanks to 
an understanding mayor. 

ICCR gives every needy semi¬ 
narian in Yugoslavia Rs. 375 a year, 
which is usually all that enables him 
to carry out his vocation. It has 
religious books printed in Slavic 
languages and provides theologians 
wim professional works so that they 
can keep up with modern theology. 
Medical students get the latest books 
on their subject. Papal encyclicals 


and other important Church docu¬ 
ments that get past the censors at 
the rate of only four or. five to a 
country are copied on gift type¬ 
writers from ICCR. 

A need for hard currency has 
caused Communist leaders to open 
more loopholes in the Iron Curtain. 
Thus ICCR can now save a great 
deal on shipping expenses by trans¬ 
ferring dollars to East European 
banks which convert them at a 
favourable rate of exchange into 
gift coupons. The coupns can be 
used to purchase cars, trucks, trac¬ 
tors, Sparc parts, petrol, oil, build¬ 
ing materials, farm implements, 
fertilizers and coal. 

Food, medicines, clothing and 
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books are sent by post from Vienna, 
the ICCR dispatching centre. Books 
arc difficult to get through, but their 
effect on morale is so great that they 
arc worth the trouble, and ICCR 
succeeded last year in sending 
Rs. 5*6 lakhs worth. 

Now and then, a parcel of read¬ 
ing matter is either destroyed or 
sent back. A Bible was returned 
from East Germany recently with 
a card reading, “Not acceptable 
because undemocratic.” 

When a Czechoslovakian refugee 
living in Belgium was informed by 
a doctor that a priest lay dying in a 
Prague hospital for lack of a certain 
American medicine, he notified the 
office. A call was immediately put 
through to Father Werenfried in 
Tongcrlo. He in turn telephoned a 
friend in the United States, and the 
medicine was flown to Prague three 
days later. The priest’s life was 
saved. 

Some 90 employees staff the press, 
propaganda, editorial, accounting 
ancl storage departments of ICCR. 
They deal with the huge quantities 
of material brought in every Friday 
by the fleet of trucks that continually 
scour Europe for gifts. They stack 
the food and medicines on shelves, 
and sort the clothing according to 
sizes. 

They make up the gift parcels 
and send out the Mirror, a bi- 
monthly bulletin which Father 


Werenfried edits in six languages, 
to the 700,000 Western subscril^rs 
and the two million potential sub¬ 
scribers whose names have been 
suggested by friends of ICCR. These 
readers form the hard core of the 
organization’s benefactors. Their 
donations provide 85 per cent of 
the funds; Father Werenfried and 
his colleagues collect the other 15 
per cent on theii; preaching tours. 

For ICCR, a strict working 
routine seems to be out of the ques¬ 
tion because some crisis or emer¬ 
gency is always cropping up. At the 
height of the Hungarian revolution, 
nurses, doctors and students joined 
the Tongerlo staff so that the sorting 
and packing of supplies could go on 
night and day, and trucks could be 
loaded for Budapest. 

Father Werenfried himself reach¬ 
ed Budapest in time to congratulate 
Cardinal Mindszenty three hours 
after his liberation. The Hungarian 
Primate said to the Dutch monk, 
“Father, tell your friends in the 
West not to forget us, for there is a 
hard struggle ahead.” 

ICCR has not forgotten. Slova¬ 
kian Bishop Paul Nnilica said 
recendy: “Father Werenfried’s is 
the stroo^st and most insistent 
voice that has been raised to awaken 
people in die West to the truth of 
what is happening to the Church in 
the East. Nothing must be allowed 
to sdll that voice.” 


Habit is either the best of servants, or the worst of masters. 
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American-formuiated OVATION COSMETICS now sweeping 
the market in the Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Thailand, Australia, New Zealand and Sweden Is coming soon 
to India. 


OVAWN 

mESNATIOKALLTa 
c/o Rucirch Service of India, Kitab Mahai, 192. Or. 0. Naoroji Road. Bombay 1 
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Australia's lonely 
Outback is a world 
all its own ... 


Where the 
Sheepdog 
is King 


By Ben Lucien Burman 


T he drover, a bronzed, 
.Weatherbeaten figure wear¬ 
ing a wide-brimmed hat, sat 
motionless on his sweating horse, 
looking towards a cloud of reddish 
dust rising in the distance. The 
cloud drew nearer, became a Hock 
of nearly i,ooo sheep, moving like a 
yellow-grey wave across the land¬ 
scape. A dog was the flock's sole 
commander, herding the woolly 
mass ever closer to where we waited. 
Wildly he dashed to and fro, now at 
the rear of the blundering, four- 
footed army, now at the sides; now 



“He’s king of the sheep country,” 
the drover said, “—the greatest dog 
in the world.” 

The cook watching near me, a 
wrinkled, jolly little man, nodded 
in agreement. “If it hadn’t been for 
the sheepdog there wouldn’t be no 
Australia to^y,” he declared. 

The drover dismounted to talk 
to a man who was tethering sev¬ 
eral dogs at intervals round the Dock 
for the night. Latg we sat down 


//o 



where a billycan filled with water 
was boiling over an open fire. The 
cook, known as Busted Oven, took 
out enamel mugs to serve us tea. 

“I knowed one bloomin’ dog that 
was even better than this one you 
saw working,” he said. "Got so old 
he could hardly hear or see but 
didn’t make any difference. One day 
the fellow who owned him was 
driving a couple of thousand sheep 
to a station, when he stopped at the 
pub and met some mates. He was 
drunk for two days. When he came 
to, the flamin’ sheep was gone. He 


stretches of scrubby vegetation 
pierced by a dry river bed; beyond 
were bare, expanses of reddish clay 
and sand, with mirages like im¬ 
mense lakes to tempt the thirsty 
traveller from the road 

The heat was intense, and the air 
possessed an extraordinary dryness. 
A man could die of sunstroke in a 
very short time, but the animals 
seemed better able to survive. Here 
and there, the traveller would come 
upn an emu or a kangaroo sitting 
calmly in the shade of a low tree. 

Near us was the drover’s truck, 



started going crazy looking for ’em. 
Then he went home, and the sheep 
was all there, with the dog looking 
after ’em just like he was their 
mother. He’d taken them sheep 22 
miles all by himself, and across a 
couple of bridges besides.” 

This was the historic sheep coun¬ 
try known as “Back o’ Bourke,” at 
the eastern edge of tl^c great Austra¬ 
lian Outback, long ago named by 
unsuccessful newcomers “Heart¬ 
break Corner.” 

Here and there were wide 


loaded with supplies and cooking 
equipment. Underneath were racks 
where a dozen dogs could rest. 

The drover needs many animals, 
for the work of a sheepdog is ex¬ 
hausting. The dogs were of a 
black-and-white or black-and-tan 
breed known as the kelpie which, 
according to a hotly disputed legend, 
descended from a cross between a 
sheepdog brought from Scotland 
and the sheepman’s greatest enemy) 
the dingo. 

We sat chatting while the cook 
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prepared supper in a camp oven. 
The men talked of the difficulties of 
the old-time drover’s life: the long 
drives, sometimes of 1,500 miles at 
a rate of only five or six miles a day; 
the terrible droughts with dwin¬ 
dling water and grass, when the 
sheep grew thinner and thinner and 
finally died; the times when a river 
finally came into sight and, if the 
men were not experienced, the sheep 
would all rush in togi'lher, and 
scores would be trampled to death 
or drowned. They talked of the 
great loneliness, when they might 
travel kk) miles without seeing 
another human face. 

There was a faint, almost imper¬ 
ceptible change in the mournful 
baaing that rose from the sheep. The 
drover jumped up to check on them 
and returned quickly. “Those sheep 
wc picked up at Wanaaring sound 
restless.” He turned to me in ex¬ 
planation. “You might not think it, 
but sheep stampede, just like cattle. 
A snake scares one of ’em, and in 
a .second the whole flock starts run 
ning all over Australia.” 

A car approached, driven by Alec, 
the genial owner of the station on 
whose grounds the drover was 
camping. 

“The.se are good blokes,” Alee re¬ 
marked when J had climbed in be¬ 
side him. “But sometimes you’ll 
strike a bad bunch. Legally, they’re 
supposed to move six miles a day 
across your property, but if your 
grass is good they’ll try to stay for 
weeks, eating what you need for 


your own sheep. And if you don’t 
watch ’em they’ll ride off with every 
sheep you’ve got.” 

We drove swiftly, mile after mile, 
through the scorching countryside, 
seeing only emptiness. Near the 
fence marking the boundary of 
Alec’s property we came to the 
shearing shed. 

Busy Scene. Inside, the great shed 
hummed with activity. Perhaps 20 
shearers were standing in grotesque 
po.silions in front of an equal num¬ 
ber of [)cns, each holding a sheep 
almost erect so that its woolly muz¬ 
zle was close to the shearer’s face. 

With an arm clamped about the 
animal’s head, and knees gripping 
the bodv, the shearer plied an 
electric clipper in lightning strokes. 
In three or four minutes the sheep 
was shorn and thrust down a chute 
to join its naked mates below. The 
shearer would then open the gate of 
the pen and seize a fresh captive. 

The shearers worked intently, 
.speaking not a word, and their ten¬ 
sion was communicated to the other 
workers. The pick-up boys ran as 
they gathered fleeces and spread 
them on the skirting table. There, 
men known as “wool rollers” re¬ 
moved the inferior belly wool and 
the “skirtings” (the short fibres 
round the edges of a fleece). The 
trimmed fleeces then passed to the 
wool-classer’s table, where the class- 
er and his assistant swiftly examined 
the greasy fibres and tossed each 
fleece into its proper bin. 

The sheep waititfig in the pens 
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baa*d dismally, with the nervous¬ 
ness of patients in a hospital before 
an operation; the sheepdogs barked 
feverishly as they drove a constant 
stream of animals closer to the 
shearing shed. 

“A top shearer can strip 200 sheep 
a day,” Alec said, above the whir of 
the clippers. “He’s the most efficient 
human machine alive.” 

“He’s also temperamental,” said 
the shearing contractor, a ruddy in¬ 
dividual smoking a fat cigar. “Al¬ 
ways complaining. One day he says 
the sheep are too wet to shear, the 
next he says they’re too dry. One 
afternoon they’re too full of burrs, 
the next they’re so greasy he can’t 
hold ’em.” 

The bell rang for Smoko, the Out¬ 
back equivalent of a coffee break, 
and I moved off to talk to these ma¬ 
ligned shearers. They were of all 
types, I discovered; rough men who 
went from shearing shed to shearing 
shed with never a permanent home, 
spending every available hour in the 
nearest pub; quiet men always look¬ 
ing forward to the day when they 
could return to their wives and 
families; older men who remem¬ 
bered the days of the hand-clippers 
when the shearers kneaded tennis 
balls to keep their fingers supple, 
and who looked upon each of their 
fleeces as an artist looks upon a 
painting. Most of the veterans were 
jolly individuals, with the keen 
sense of humour common to the 
Outback. 

“Hear about that woman who 
1J4 


runs a pub back of Broken Hill.?” 
a hairy shearer known as Ramhead 
asked the man next to him. “Some 
shearers was talking about her in 
Hungerford last night. She tells the 
shearers she’ll keep their money for 
’em as long as they’re in her neigh¬ 
bourhood and that way keep ’em 
from spending it on beer and the 
girls, and pay ’em ten per cent be¬ 
sides. Then when they leave she 
gives ’em a cheque. But before she 
does she bakes the cheque in the 
oven. So when they finally get to a 
place that’s got a bank, maybe a 
couple of months later, and go to 
take out the cheque it ain’t nothing 
but brown powder.” 

Alec and I next drove on to Tally- 
alca, a property even larger than 
Alec’s, with its own imposing power 
plant, machine shops and airstrip. 
At the owner’s beautiful house, 
the station manager hurried out to 
greet us. 

We sat down at dinner with the 
gracious hostess, her two children 
and their governess, and four 
jackaroos, young men learning to be 
station managers. 

Dog Fence. In the morning 1 
drove with one of the jackaroos to 
get the mail at Hungerford across 
the Queensland border. At the boun¬ 
dary there was a huge fence perhaps 
nine or ten feet high, built of heavy, 
close-meshed wire. 

“It’s the dog fence,” explained the 
jackaroo. “The dingoes are bad .in ; 
western Queensland The fence is 
to keep ’em out oP the middle of: s 
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When you pause—Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


CRISP AND COOL—only Coca-Cola has that 
special sparklet Every sip of Coca-Cola brings you 
a refreshing new feeling: Snack time, any time, enjoy 
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WHERE THE SHEEPDOG IS KING 


Queensland and the whole of south¬ 
eastern Australia. There’s 6,000 
miles of it—from south-eastern 
Queensland to the south-central 
coast.” 

In Hungerford, a bleak little set¬ 
tlement, we went into the pub for a 
drink. 

“The dingo’s a devil,” said a 
wide-hatted grazier at the bar, “One 
station near here once lost 5,000 
sheep to dingoes in a year.” 

A stocky man, in charge of patrol¬ 
ling the border fence in that area, 
entered. He invited me to accom¬ 
pany him on his morning ins,pection. 

I climbed into his truck with two 
station hands, who worked at a 
property on the fenceman’s route. 
We set out down a narrow trail fol¬ 
lowing the long line of wire. 

Soon the tiny settlement was be¬ 
hind us. Once more we were in the 
wilderness, with the sun like a 
blowtorch. Mile after mile we fol¬ 
lowed the grim barrier, the fence 
guard watching alertly for any 
break or hole. 

“Smartest animal alive, the din¬ 
go,” said one of the grizzled station 
hands, who went by the name of 
Buck Jump. “Best thing is to watch 
’em crossing a river full of croco¬ 
diles. There ain’t anything a croco¬ 
dile likes better than a dingo. Up 
north in crocodile country, a bunen 
of dingoes will howl and carry on 
along the bank till all the crocs 
for a couple of miles around come 
there, to get a good feed. Then the 
dingoes run up the river a litde way 


and swim across nice and easy, like 
they was in a swimming pool.” 

His partner, known as Butcher 
Bill, nodded. “They got everything 
figured out. You can have 50 traps 
around but they’ll pick their way 
right through ’em.” 

The fenceman saw a break in the 
fence and stopped to patcli it deftly. 

“A kangaroo or an emu ran into 
it,” he said, “They hit the wire like 
a stick of dynamite.” 

Sheep and Stars. We dropped 
the two men at their station and 
turned back towards Hungerford. 
At a road crossing we encountered a 
drever riding in front of an im¬ 
mense flock of sheep. Two young 
girls, also on horseback, were 
patrolling the flanks; a middle-aged 
woman, driving a wagon drawn by 
two horses, brought up the rear. 

The baaing animals halted for a 
moment, and the two young women 
rode up to chat with us. They were 
pretty, dark-haired girls, perhaps 16 
and 18, the daughters of the drover 
and his wife. There was the touch 
of an Irish lilt in their soft voices. 

“It’s a wonderful life, the drov¬ 
in’,” said the elder daughter. “Once 
Mary and 1 stayed in Bourke for a 
week—the only time we ever lived 
in a house. It was nice to see all the 
people and the lights. But it’s nicer 
with the sheep and the stars.” 

As she spoke, several sheep broke 
from the flock. Instantly a dog rid¬ 
ing with a dozen others on the racks 
underneath the wagon leaped down 
and started in pursuit. The drover, 

7/7 
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who had joined us, ordered him 
back sternly. The dog dejectedly re¬ 
turned to the wagon, and hopped 
back into his place. 

“These dogs don’t know when to 
stop,” declared the drover. “That 
one worked himself pretty near to 
death yesterday. If he went out in 
this heat today he wouldn’t last till 
sundown.” 

The flock began to move again. 
The drover’s wife flicked the reins 
of the horses and the battered wagon 
rolled on. The girls waved good¬ 
bye. We watched them go, graceful 
silhouettes against the fiery horizon, 
until they vanished in the dust. 

The next day I went to Kinchaga 
Station near Men in dee for a final 
look at the shearing. 

The contractor had brought with 
him a small untrained kelpie puppy 
eight weeks old. The litde dog lay 
stretched out under a tree outside 
the shearing shed, when the gate of 


a near-by yard burst open, and the 
sheep inside began to scatter in ail 
directions. The station hands and 
the other dogs were all in the shed, 
busy moving sheep into the pens 
for the shearers. No one saw 
what was happening—except the 
puppy. 

Instantly, he bounded after the 
escaping animals and, barking and 
yelping, began herding them back 
into the yard. Snapping at their 
heels, any one of which could have 
sent him rolling, he continued his 
self-assigned task until the last sheep 
was inside the enclosure. His excited 
cries brought the contractor run¬ 
ning. The gate was quickly shut, 
and the episode ended. 

“He’ll be good when he grows 
up,” the contractor said quietly. 

I knew now the truth of the 
drover’s words. The sheep country 
is a world all its own, and the 
sheepdog is its king. 


Ijiughing Stock 

The “Lafl Box” is a machine which dubs electronic laughter into the 
sound tracks of American television comedy Shows. A television guide 
describes the contraption thus: There’s a “titter key” and a “chuckles 
reel.” There’s an “anticipation reel” where everybewy in the audience 
says “oh, oh.” There’s an “intake reel” for surprise reaction, with every¬ 
body gasping. There arc separate keys for cheering, applause, men 
laughters only and women laughers only. One key activates “sharpies”— 
those snorts one often hears prior to the main audience roar. There’s a 
“funny-laugh key” for a single idiosyncratic laugh, which proves that 
even individualism can be canned. 
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Two delicious 
marmalades 
by Kissan 

Look at the 

wonderfol things you can do 
with them. 



Silvermisi Lime 



Goldenmist Orange 


Golden Mist Banana Romance - a cool 
refreshing dessert 

First, make a thin custard by scalding together 
I cup milk (8 ounces), 1 cup sugar and { teaspoon 
salt- Next, beat one large egg until light. Gradually 
mix hot milk into beaten egg. Return mixture to heat 
and cook while stirring constantly until custard coats 
a metal spoon. Remove from heat. Sprinkle i tea¬ 
spoon unflavoured gelatine and i teaspoon Vanilla 
essence over the custard. Mix well and allow to 
cool. 

Spread a layer of sliced bananas (2 or .1) in a pretty 
serving dish and dot generously with Golden Mist 
and cooled custard. Beat whites of two large eggs 
until stiff. Heat 2 tablespoons Golden Mist until li* 
quid. Pour hot Golden Mist into egg whites, beating 
ail the time. Continue to beat until mixture is stiff 
and glossy. Drop egg whites irregulary over the cus¬ 
tard, garnish with more Golden Mis( and fresh 
orange sections. Chill for several hours. This will 
serve six people. 

Quickie tarts—a simple tea-time goojdie 

Put a small spoonful of Golden Mist or Silver Mist 
on rounds of pastry (made according to your favou¬ 
rite recipe) or on ‘Savouries* made from maida and 
serve. 

I * 

Mist and Cheese Pakeras—a satisfying snack 

Make 3 Golden Mist or Silver Mist sandwiches in 
the normal way, using 6 pieces of bread (day-old 
bread is easier to work with). Cut each sandwich 
into 4 or S strips. 

Prepare a batter of 2 large eggs, i cup maida or 
American flour. 2 ounces finely grated cheese, 1/4 
teaspoon baking powder and enough milk to get the 
coating consistency of batter. 

Coat sandwich strips witti batter and deep tty mHil 
golden. Serve piping hot. This makes 3 or 4 .servings. 



Golden Mist Chewies--sweet bars to nmke 
ahead of time for ancxpccted guests 

Melt i cup butter in a large saucepan over low heat- 
Add I cup sugar and cook until slightly dissolved. 
Stir in 6 tablespoons of Golden Mist. 

Sift all together and add 3/4 cup pre-sified maida, 
2 teaspoons baking powder and i teaspoon salt. 

Add cups cooking breakfast oats (dry). Mix well 
and press into a baking dish about 9" x 12" or 
two smaller ones. Bake in a slow oven (300*F) for 
about 25 minutes. 

Cut into squares or bars and cool. This will make 
about 35 to 40 bars. 

KISSAN PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Bangalore 
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The Magic of Social Control 

BANKS ARE BLAMED FOR FAILURES ELSEWHERE 


CLEVER AND MISLEADING PRO¬ 
PAGANDA: Question of more social 
control over banks has been agitating the 
public in recent months. Clever propaganda 
against banks is being carried on through all 
available media. Some of the charges are 
misleading. Others are simply false. These 
statements are reiterated in the hope that they 
will be believed as truths if they are repeated 
often enough. 

CHARGES MISPLACED A UN¬ 
JUSTIFIED: Banks are adversely criticised. 
There are subtle hints that banks promote 
monopolies or concentration of economic 
power. There are suggestions that they 
encourage anti-social activities. Banks are 
wrongly charged for favouring directors and 
their concerns. There is a mistaken impression 
that banks prefer big business and industrial 
houses, ignore small borrowers and remain 
indifferent to agriculture. These charges are 
entirely false. The following paragraphs show that 
both in facts and logic, the blame on banks is 
misplaced and unjustified. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

t. Banks Promote National Interest: 
Banks don't have power or scope to create 
monopolies or encourage concentration of 
economic power. They work within the frame¬ 
work of national policies. Industrial investment 
and credit pattern Is determined and prescribed 
by planners and authorities. Banks do no more 
than follow national priorities and guidelines. 
In a planned economy they have no other 
choice, even if they themselves had no place in 
plans. 

2. Advances to Directors are so 
little A no favours for them; Advances 
to bank directors or to concerns where they are 
interested in management are only 3.4 per cent 
of total. A further 6.7 per cent are given to 
concerns in which bank directors have only a 
nominal interest. In the rest of the advances, 
bank directors have no interest—personal, direct 
or nominal. What is more, directors get no 
favours or preferences in rates, margins or 
securities, and loans given to directors have 
never failed to be realised. 

3. Small Borrowers are overwhelm¬ 
ing: 89 per cent of total borrowers of banks are 
smalL each having a limit of less than Rs,90,006. 
Small industries of yesterday have become 
large ones today with the help of bank finance, 
their liberal terms and guidance. Banks have 
done much, they propose to do even more. 
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4. Capable to face Challenge of Agri¬ 
culture: So far banks were never required or 
expected to finance agriculture. Responsibility 
was never placed on them. Yet they did assist 
agriculture indirectly and modestly, they will do 
more now with a new Agricultural Rnance 
Corporation. Banks will not allow agriculture to 
suffer for lack of funds. 

5. Banks do not encourago Anti- 
Social Activities^: On the other hand they 
promote savings, finance production, facilitate 
investment in public and private sectors. 
Moreover, Reserve Bank's powers and influence 
are so comprehensive and extensive that there 
is no scope, chance or possibility for banks 
to evade or avoid social control. 

BANKS HAVE PROMOTED NA¬ 
TIONAL POLICIES: Banks have served 
public interest. They have served the country 
well and will continue to do so. They wish to 
further improve their services. What is more, 
they are willing to change with changing priori¬ 
ties. 

But politicians wish to rule banks through 
directives. They want magic wand of social 
control so that they have more power without 
much responsibility. Banks are trustees of more 
than Rs. 3600 erores of deposits from 1.25 crores 
of depositors mostly represenhng hard earned 
savings of small people of moderate means. 
if savings of depositors are exposed to reckless 
risks which banks do not and cannot take In 
any sector of economy, there may be financial 
panic, a crisis of confidence. If political or legi¬ 
slative pressures precipitate issues and force 
hasty or unjustified changes upon banks, our 
economic future may be jeopardised. 






Who Benefits 
from Banks ? 


BANKS DON'T ABUSE POWER 
OR MISUSE FUNDS TO CREATE 
MONOPOLIES... 

INDUSTRIAL EMPIRES OF 
FAVOURED few: Charge* agalnat 
bank* are fantaetic; Induatrial magnates own 
and manage banks for their own benefit. They 
become directors, possess immense powers 
and control huge resources. It is further al¬ 
leged that banks lend freely- to directors and 
their own concerns. They get a preference 
in rates, security and maroin. They use their 
powers to deny credit to eligible and compe¬ 
tent rivals, leaving no scope for free competi¬ 
tion. Favoured few are thua able to create 
industrial empires' of their own wU^ the help 
of bank credit. In brief, argument is that exist¬ 
ing pattern of credit distribution has encour¬ 
aged concentration of power. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CONCENTRATION OF POWER? 
The process is actually the other way round. 
It is operation of Government policies that 
has encouraged some big and industrial 
houses to come into existence, function and 
grow. Industrial investment and credit pat¬ 
tern is determined and prescribed by plan¬ 
ners and authorities. Banks do no more than 
follow the official priorities and guidelines. 
They don’t have power to create or encour¬ 
age monopolies. 

Bank managements are associated with lead¬ 
ing business or Industrial groups, because 
entrepreneurial and managerial talents in our 
country are limited. But they don't have the 
power or freedom to lend as they like. They 
work within the framework of national poli¬ 
cies and serve national interest. 


HOW LVTTLE FOR DIREC¬ 
TORS? AdViances to bank directors or to 
concerns where ihey are InitrwsM in man- 
agtmnnt are M pair, cent of total advance*. 
A further •.? per cen#.^are given to concerns 
where the bank directOira nave no direct or 
personal interest—they mave only a nomlnnl 
interest, in the balance of^BE.9 per cent of 
advances, bank director* havw no /nicresl — 
direct or nominal. ^ ^ 

NO FAVOURS FOR THE^ Even In 

C oviding this little assistance, bania don’t 
rour their directors. Rea^e BanA has 
special and stricter standards in assessing 
such loans. They are made in ordinary couroe 
of business, openly and strictly on merits. 
Rates, margin* and security—standards ap¬ 
plied are always the same for directors as 
for others. 



Rs.SOCRORES 
Advances 
where Directors 
are interested in 
management 


Rs. 99 CRORES 
Advances where 
Directors' interest is 
only indirect 
and nominal 


ADVANCES OF IS LARGEST PRIVATE SECTOR BANKS 



Amount 

Rs. crores 

%to 

Total 

Advances in which director* have an fntnnst in mnag^nnnt 

SO 

84 

Advaooe* In which directora have, no direct or personal 
interaat—thay only hava*ii nom^/ Intoreat 

90 

6;7 

Advaneea In which diractora hava no intornt whataoever 

t,322 

•9.9 

^ TOTAL 

1,471 

100.0 
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FOR WHOM THE ^ANKS 
EX I ST?... Banks serve tK^ose who hav9 
savings and those who iMted them. Banks 
have Invested Rs. 1,000 crores in Government 
Securities. They finanee multi-purpose pro- 
iects In public swbtor. They have lent 
Rs. 2,600 crores tiyflnance production, deve¬ 
lopment and ma«1(etlna of goods.92 per cent 
of bank borrowers are small people, each 
having a llmrt of less than Rs, 1 lakh. Banks 
exist for all^ 

ANP^WHO BENEFITS FROM 
THEM ? Not the directors, nor the share¬ 
holders. In 1005, dividend distributed to them 
was only Rs. 0 crores. The Government— 
yes. It got Rs. 18 crores in taxes. One and 
half lakhs employees—of course, yes. They 
received Rs. 81 crores in wages and bonus. 
Most of all, depositors. Without their savings 
there can be no banks. They were paid 
Rs.108 crores as interest. Banks do not work 
for benefit of a few and wealthy directors, nor 
growing body of shareholders, but for the 
' ' ge number of their depositors and emplo- 
les—all smaller people of modest means. 


Rs. 81 CRORES 
Wages to 
Employees 


Rs. 108 CRORES 
Interest to 
Depositors 


R8.29 
CRORES 
Reserves, 
Other 
Allocations 
& Other 
Expenses 



Rs. 18 


/K Rs. 6 CRORES 
To Directors and 
Shareholders 


CRORES 
Taxes to 
Govt. 


Jai Kisan... 

CAN BANK FINANCE BRING 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION? 

MAGIC OF CO-OPERATION DIS¬ 
APPEARED: Magic word 'co-operation 
was first proclaimed in 1893. Even after 79 years 
of missionary zeal, ample and concessional 
resources and special favours, co-operative 
credit movement has failed to come to grips 
with problem of modernising agriculture. 
Attention has now focussed on banks. 

EXCLUSIVE FIELD 80 FAR: Expert 
committees had all along reposed faith in co¬ 
operatives. Even after Independence, Rural 
Banking Enquiry and Rural Credit Survey 
preferred co-operatives. Banks were declared 
unsuitable for rural credit □ □ Farm finance 
has remained exclusive preserve of co-opera¬ 
tives. It was the policy of Government. Co¬ 
operatives were afraid of competition from 
commercial banks. Banks were never expected 
or required to finance agriculture. The respon¬ 
sibility was never placed on them. 

RURAL CREDIT—YEARS OF 
FAILURES — SCAPEGOATS OF 
BANKS: Yet banks are blamed today for 
failures elsewhere. First, co-operatives. They 
have failed. Their overdues are heavy, bad 
debts extensive. Money-lenders are still very 
much In the field. Second, Planning Commis¬ 
sion and Government They failed to have or 
implement any comprehensive rural develop¬ 
ment programme for modernising agriculture. 
Banks are the scapegoats. 

A MODESTCONTRIBUTIONiBanks 
do make their contribution. Directly they 
finance production and development in pianta- 
tions. Indirectly they help cotton and sugarcane 
growers, tractors, seeds, fertilisers, tube-weils, 
pesticides and buy debentures of land mort¬ 
gage banks. Above all, they finance movement 
and marketing of farm products. Without such 
a support from banks, their prices would 
tumble like a house of Cards, eauehtg misery 
to farmers. Ait these assistance fotel Jhore 
than Rs. 300 crores. ** 
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CAPABLE TO FACE THE CHAL¬ 
LENGES: What is more, Banks want to get 
involved much more In agricultural develop* 
ment. They are starting an Agricultural Finance 
Corporation. They will own and manage it. 
They will provide funds. They will bear the risks. 
□ □ Now that challenges are hurled at them, 
banks are willing and capable of facing them. 
Agricultural development will not suffer for 
lack of funds. 



CREDIT 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO¬ 
GRAMME: Banks will provide the funds. But 
farmers also need right type of ftrHUsvs and 
Improved snds.lrtlgtiion network is not always 
adaquate. Existing pattemi^of Itad ttnvn and 
size of farms do not provide"enough Incentives. 
Finally, all these need to be co*ordinated, land 
impreyements have to' be organised and the 
knowledge of modern UchnlqMS and imple¬ 
ments has to be spread. 


These are elements of an integrated Rural 
Davahpmani Programme. Without them finance 
will be useless, pointless. Banks will certainly 
finance agriculture. But their finance will not 
grow food, unless other missing links in the 
chain of agricultural development are provided 
and strengthened. 




Fertilisers Better Seeds 



Irrigation 



Land Tenure 



Modern Techniques 



Big Banks 
for 

Small People... 

NINE OUT OF EVERY TEN 
BORROWERS OF BANKS 
ARE SMALL 

A MISLEADING IMPRESSION: 

Banks are blamed on the ground that they 
help bigger borrowers only. Their critics have 
created a misleading impression that they 
neglect needs and interests of small 
borrowers. 

BANKS ARE LARGE BUT THEY 

CATER TO SMALL PEOPLE : No 

man is too small for banks. Data from 13 
largest banks show that number of their small 
borrowers Is overwhelming. HP per cent of 
their total borrowers are so smati. each of 
them has a limit of less than Rs. 50,000. 

tioF, 


A further 3 per cent of borrowers have limits 
between Rs. 50,000—1,00»000 each. Another 
5 per cent of them, between Rs. 1,00,000— 
5,00,000 each. Rest, only 3 per cent of the 
borrowers, have limits above Rs. 5,00,000 
each. Number of accounts with limits above 
Rs. one crore is just 170. 



ASSISTANCE TO SMALL IN¬ 
DUSTRIES IS LARGE ; 8 biggest pri¬ 
vate banks had sanctioned limits of Rs. 110 
crores to small-scale Industries at the end of 
March 1967. A further Rs. 10 crores were 
sanctioned by another 16 smaller banks. This 
compares favourably with Rs. 93 crores sanc¬ 
tioned by 8 State Banka. Both in case of State 
Banks and private banks,outstanding assist¬ 
ance was 6 per cent of their resfiective total 
advances. 
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LIMITED ABSORBING CAPA¬ 
CITY : Capacity of small industries to 
absorb finance is limited. Credit given to 
them so far is not disproportionate to their 
contribution to national income, in 1964-65 
they contributed Rs. 1,300 crores to a national 
Income of Rs. 20,000 crores—just 6-1/2 per 
cent. Their ability to absorb further credit is 
always limited by their ability to obtain raw 
materials. And markets and develop skills. 



THEY WOULD NOT BE SMALL 
IF THEY OBTAINED LARGE 
AMOUNTS: In its very nature, amount 
of loans obtained by small borrowers cannot 
total to a big figure. If it did. borrowers would 
no longer remain small. Again, small indust¬ 
ries depend on larger ones for marketing' 
their products. Would they thrive if assist¬ 
ance is denied or curtailed to larger ones ? 




BANKS DO THEIR UTMOST: In 
every way, from every anglOi banks do their 
utmost to finance small industries and bor¬ 
rowers. Their needs are small, but they are 
not neglected. Small industries of yesterday 
have become large ones today with the help 
of banks. And process continues. Moreover, 
the attitude of banks is more iiberai and pro¬ 
cedures are simpler. This is a qualitative 
change, which cannot be measured in figures. 

MOREOVER BANKS WILL DO 
STILL MORE : Despite various limita¬ 
tions, banks are eager to help small-scale 
industries still more.They are now increasing 
finance provided to them. In addition, they are 
also providing technical help and consultation 
services. They help in removing bottlenecks 
in procuring raw materials in production and 
in marketing. Banks not only finance their 
development, but also help to shape them. 
And banks will increase their help further 
and provide it on easier, liberal terms. 


Do banks 

encourage anti-soeiai 
activitiesP 

HOW CAN BANKS EVADE SCRUTINY 
OF WATCHFUL RESERVE BANK? 

FALSE. MISCHIEVOUS, LIBELL¬ 
OUS... it is false, mischievous and libell-. 
ous to say that banks support speculation, 
hoarding and inflation, that they promote 
monopolies, that they facilitate leakage of 
foreign exchange. 

THE REASON WHY.. . Prices rise, 
because heavy budget deficits are met 
through deficit financing, because output of 
basic necessaries of life is not enough, be¬ 
cause large tax-evaded and other liquid funds 
outside banks are exerting pressure. No 
one depends upon banks for speculative 



activiti«8. On the other hand, commercial 
banks are In fact the first line of defence 
against Inflation because credit restraints 
are the first weapons to be used from the 
arfnoury of Reserve Bank. Further, by putting 
Idle money of depositors to productive uses, 
banks help to relieve scarcity. □□Concentra¬ 
tion of economic power or monopolies 
do not result from operations of banks. Big 
business and Industrial houses come Into 
existence, function and grow as a result of 
economic policies of Government. In provid¬ 
ing finance to them, banks only Implement 
national policies and serve public interest. 

RESERVE BANK iS ALWAYS 
WATCHFUL' The working and manage¬ 
ment of banks are thoroughly controlled and 
extensively regulated by Reserve Bank. If 
banks were to engage in any anti-social acti¬ 
vities, they could not escape vigilant Reserve 
Bank's notice. Critics are hardly aware that 
such allegations against banks affect prestige 
of Reserve Bank also. 

REGUlATiON OF BUSINESS; In 
law and practice. Reserve Bank has so many 
and so comprehensive powers that there is 
hardly any scope for their evasion or for anti¬ 
social activities. Reserve Bank can caution or 
prohibit any bank from entering into any 
transaction and issue any directive in public 
interest, it can determine advances policy of 
banks and prescribe terms, conditions, rates, 
margins and purposes of lending. 


CONTROL OVER MANAGE¬ 
MENT: Under existing law, interests of 
bank directors in other companies must 
remain within prescribed limits. They are 
also watched carefully and continuously. 
Service conditions of chief executives of 
banks require prior approval of Reserve 
Bank. It can remove from office any director, 
officer or employee of a bank and can 
replace any of them. Further, It can appoint 
upto five additional directors. □ □ Reserve 
Bank periodically inspects books, accounts 
and business of any bank and calls for 
elaborate statistical (eturns. if it is not 
satisfied with the working of any bank, it 
can appoint observers to watch its working 
and require it to inake necessary changes 
in its management. 

FRAMEWORK OF SOCIAL CON¬ 
TROLS: In addition, banks and branches 
must be licensed. Capital structure of banks 
and voting rights of shareholders are exten¬ 
sively regulated. In addition to all its legal 
powers, it has a considerable moral influence 
over banks. □ □ Reserve Bank exercises its 
powers and exerts its influence not only to 
protect interests of depositors and share¬ 
holders, but also to promote national and 
public Interests. There is no scope, chance 
or possibility for banks to evade or avoid 

Reserve Bank. Social control is already there 
( 

in full measure. M 


Banks sane the Bat ion and they do It well... 





My Bargain with 
Hemingway 

In wliicli a budding writer is taught more 
about life tlian about letters 


By W. J. Lederer 

Anther of Amerua's best-selltng “A Nation of Sheep"; co-author of "The Ugly American" 


T wenty-five years I was 
stationed on a gunboat at 
Chungking, China. I was 
only a junior lieutenant, but in a 
moaest way I was suddenly famous. 
At a Chinese “blind auction” I had 
bid for a large sealed wooden box, 
the contents of which were un¬ 
known. It was as heavy as stone, and 
everyone at the auction was certain 
it was filled with rocks, for the 
auctioneer was renowned for his 
practical jokes. 

I had bid 30 dollars. When the 
auctioneer pointed to me and 
shouted, “Sold!” someone whis¬ 
pered, “Another sucker!” But when 
I opened the box, there were groans 
of frustration and envy. Inside were 
two cases of whisky, a precious item 
in wartime Chungking. 

A clerk from the British consulate 
offered me 30 dollars for one bottle. 
I received other rich offers; but I re¬ 
fuse them all. It was almost time 
for .me to be transferred, and I 


planned to throw a farewell party. 

li was at this time that Ernest 
Hemingway came to Chungking. 
Like many another, he suffered 
from what we called “Szechuan 
drought”—a great thirst for alcohol 
when none was available. One day 
he came down to my gunboat. “I 
hear you have two cases of booze,” 
he said. 

“Yes.” 

“What’ll you take for six bottles.?” 

“Sorry, sir, but they’re not for 
sale. I’m saving them all for a party 
when I receive orders to get out of 
here.” 

Hemingway took out a fat rc 41 of 
money. “I’ll give you anything you 
want for a half-dozen bottles,” he 
said. 

“Anything.?” 

“You name the price.” 

I thought this over. “O.K. I’ll 
swop you six bottles for six lessons 
on how to become a writer.^’ 
*‘That*s steep,” he said. ‘*Hdl, 

tai 
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man, it took me years to learn my 
trade.’* 

“And it took me years of getting 
done at auctions before I struck my 
bonanza.” 

Hemingway grinned. “It’s a 
bargain.” 

I handed him the six bottles. Dur¬ 
ing the next five days he gave me 
five lessons. He was a superb 
teacher. Also, he had a knack for 
making jokes. Frequently I joked 
back, especially about the whisky. 
“You know, Mr. Hemingway, my 
taking a chance at that auction has 
certainly paid off. First, I fooled that 
Chinese auctioneer. And how I had 
the laugh on the other customers 
who were too scared to bid! And 
now for six bottles of whisky I’m 
getting the hard-earned literary 
secrets of a great writer.” 

He winked. “You’re a shrewd 
trader. What I want to know is, just 
how many of those other bottles 
have you been tippling in private?” 

“I haven’t opened one,” I said. 
“I’m saving every drop for my big 
party.” 

“^n, I want to give you some 
personal advice. Never delay kissing 
a pretty girl or opening a bottle of 
whisky. Both should be investigated 
as quickly as possible.” 

Hemingway had to leave Chung¬ 
king earlier than he expected. 1 
went to the airport with him, in 
order to collect my sixth lesson. 


“I haven’t forgotten it,” he said. 
“I’m going to give it to you right 
now.” 

The plane’s engines were roaring, 
and he put his head close to mine. 
“Bill,” he said, “before you can 
write about people, you must be a 
civilized man. To be civilized, you 
must have two things: compassion 
and ability to roll with the punches. 
Never laugh at a^y who has had 
bad luck. And if you have bad luck, 
don’t fight it; roll with it—and 
bounce back.” 

“I can’t see why that’s important 
for a writer,” I interrupted, not 
quite understanding him. 

“It’s vital to anything you want 
in life,” he said slowly. 

Porters were loading the luggage, 
and Hemingway started towards the 
aircraft. On the way he turned and 
shouted, “Friend, you’d better sam¬ 
ple that liquor before sending out 
invitations to that big wingding!” 

A few minutes later the plane was 
in the air. When I got back to where 
the liquor was stowed, I opened a 
bottle. Then another and another. 
All were filled with tea. The Chi¬ 
nese auctioneer had cheated me after 
all! 

Hemingway must have known 
that from the first day. But he had 
never said so, never laughed at me^ 
and he had kept his part of the bar¬ 
gain cheerfully. Now I knew what 
he meant by Ixing a civilized man. 


Many homes have been equipped for years with listening and reportiflg 
devices—^who then repeat it all at school. —B. W. 






THE FIVE FACES 

OF ALASKA By Byron Fish 


It’s a hundred years since the United States bought 
Alaska from Russia for a penny an acre. Today this 
vast land looks back proudly to itsfrontier heritage and 
forward with confidence to a futurefull of opportunity 

T o SAY “I’ve been to Alaska” is about as specific as 
saying “I’ve been to the United States.” Alaska— 
the Aleut word means “great land”—cannot be 
described without mentioning its five areas, each distinct 
in personality. 

The South-East. This is Alaska’s “panhandle,” a long, 
narrow stretch of mainland and islands between Canada 
and the Pacific Ocean. It boasts a new 490-mile “Marine 
Highway,” a sea lane from Prince Rupert, in British Col¬ 
umbia, a few miles south of the Alaska border, to Skag- 
way, roaring centre of the Gold Rush of 1898, but now 
almost a ghost town. Travellers put their cars on one of 

A handy iceberg provides refrigeration for 
a fishing boat on the Lynn Canal 
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three sleek modem ferries and begin a 30-hour voyage. 
The *‘crulse” aspect of this journey has been an imme¬ 
diate success with tourists, but the real importance of the 
Marine Highway is to the south-east Alaskans themselves. 
The towns of Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg and 
Sitka are all on islands in the Alexander Archipelago; so, 
until the ferry came, they were isolated from one another. 
“When the first ferry approached Ketchikan,” a resident 
exclaimed, “I saw hope sailing into our harbour!” 

Also along this new seaway is Juneau, Alaska’s capital. 
Although a mainland city, it sits at the foot of precipitous 
mountains and is cut off from the continent by 1,700 
square miles of Juneau Icefield. 

In Sitka, on Baranof Island, the traveller feels a strong 
sense of history. Under the Russian tsars, this was the 
rrade, cultural and social capital of the Pacific coast. 
Sitka’s 118-year-old cathedral, a log-and-lumbcr building 
with a bulbous spire, is still the seat of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Bishop of Alaska. Its gold icons and altar cloths give 
a hint of what Sitka was once like—^an oasis of luxury 
in a wilderness. 

It was Alexander Baranof, the tsars’ administrator 
of Alaska, who chose this small basin in a V-notch of 
mountains as the site for Russia’s New World capital. In 
1804 he organized an expedition to take the area from 
the Tlingit Red Indians. What followed was a reversal of 
the usual settler-versus-Red-Indians scene. The Red In¬ 
dians built the fort to ward off the attacking whites. After 
six days, the Red Indians ran out of powder and slipped 
away at night. The battle site is now a 54-acre park known 
as the Sitka National Monument. (If the Russians had not 
taken Sitka, the Hudson’s Bay Company would have done 
so for Britain. In that case, America’s 49th state would 
now belong to Canada.) 

On October 18, 1867, following America’s purchase of 
Alaska from Russia for 7*2 million dollars, the Russian 
ffag at Sitka was hauled down in the presence of Ameri¬ 
can, Russian and BSSfd Indian chiefs, and replaced by the 
Stars and Stripes. 

I deca<i^ atewards, every attempt to give Alaska 
^'^vemment was S)^n?taged by adventurers who Were 
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os^kmg a fortune 
from rors, ship¬ 
ping and gold. 

Finally, in 1912, 

Alaska became 
an organized ter¬ 
ritory, and with 
this status came 
a measure of law 
and order. 

Alaska’s capital 
got its name from 
Joe Juneau who, 
with his partner, 
made the first 
gold strike in 
Alaska in 1880. There are still mil¬ 
lions of dollars’ worth of gold in 
Mount Roberts, above Juneau, but 
the cost of mining gold ultimately 
rose above its pegged price. Now the 
city lives mostly on timber, fishing 
and state-government activity. 

Skagway, 96 miles north of 
Juneau on the Lynn Canal, is where 
prospectors set off for the Yukon 
Territory. Motorists who disembark 
from the ferry at Skagway are at a 
dead-end for roads, but they can 
take their cars by rail to Whitehorse, 
III miles farther on. Whitehorse 
is on the Alaska Highway,* which 
was built in 1942 by U .S. Army en¬ 
gineers to connect western Canada 
with Fairbanks, Alaska’s second- 
largest city. 

South-Central Alaska. Here be- 
ons the land of staggering rents and 
building costs, infl^d by scarcity 

' *8«e '^Alaslca't Adventar* Hjghfwajr," ItMid- 

CHfcat, Septemimr. 19SS. . , > 



of labour and by transport costs. 

Many early settlers sneer at An¬ 
chorage as a Johnny-come-latcly 
which sprang up in 1916 as a rail¬ 
road camp. 

During the last war the city 
boomed as the territory’s largest 
military base. Moose still invade 
the city streets in winter, but 
Anchorage has become Alaska's 
main centre of business and thrives 
as an important airline cross¬ 
roads of the world. The city has. 
made a remarkable recovery from 
the giant earthquake of March 1964* 
which wrought its severest (kmggo 
in this area. 

The oilfields of the Kcnai 
sula lie to the south of Anchof^jie^L 
and just north is the 
Valley, which contains the 
most extensive farmlands. , . 


Alaska's 

53Grniile 
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Alatamiska Vallejo Alaska's most e\ tensive Jar inland 


Seward through Anchorage to Fair¬ 
banks. Locomotives arc equipped 
with an electric prod at the front to 
discourage moose who use the snow¬ 
ploughed tracks for their own right- 
of-way. Tourists usually get off at 
Mount McKinley National Park to 
see the 20,320-foot mountain, high¬ 
est point in North America. The 
rest of the 3,000-square-mile park 
abounds in mountain sheep, grizzly 
bears and caribou. 

The Interior. Here is the heart of 
the Northland, the historic country 
of the pioneer Alaskan. As you 
travel north from Anchorage to 
Fairbanks, the mountains give way 
to vast expanses of tundra. The 
Territorial Police once chased a 
suspected murderer until he took to 
the tundra brush, “We just watched 
the highway,” a police lieutenant 
^id. “He came out in thrice days. 
He would rather hang, dian sp^d 


any more time with the mos¬ 
quitoes.” 

Fairbanks sits on a rolling plain. 
Modern buildings rub elbows with 
log cabins. Water pipes run through 
steam tunnels, and, in winter, water 
is pumped out of fire hydrants as 
soon as a fire is extinguished. Gold 
put Fairbanks on the map. Now its 
economy leans heavily on a huge air¬ 
base near by, and on the University 
of Alaska. 


Nome is 500 miles west of Fair¬ 
banks on the southern shore the 
Seward Peninsula which jtits into 
the Bering Sea. This part of Alaska ; 
is the sub-arctic belt; its transport is 
the aeroplane. 

A tourist’s first contact with 
kimos is usually at Nome,, .whidi > 
was fqund^ b 1900 
Gold Kush. BuLuhifk^^^^ 
shows 
two storms 




With the inviting warmth of tea 

In Japan, honored guests 

are always respectfully greeted with 

a cup of friendship—steaming tea. 

she begins her delightful ritual 

On JAL's Jet Couriers, your welcome aboard 
is a tradition that also begins with a delicious 
cup of prized ocha tea.- 

of incomparable airline hospitality 

Through the cha-no-yu tea cult, your kimono-clad 
JAL hostess learned more than the brewing of ceremonial tea: 
she mastered the exacting art of serving guests with 
perfect poise and grace. 




SAVOUR CLASSIC |AL HOSPITALITY all around the world. 
throughout Asia to Japan and transpacific to the USA. 

Europe's major centers and across the Atlantic to Kew Yoric. ^ 

iJfAPAN AIR LltiR0 

the worldwide adlme dN^psn 
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and not even the main street is m it 
original plate The town seems t( 
have been built by a drunken car 
penter Wooden buildings heave uf 
when it freezes, then sag agair 
when the ground thaws 
The Arctic. The Chukotsk Pen 
insula of Siberia and Alaska*< 







Camp on Harbour \fountain, near Sitka, 
overlooking the ferry pasiaiie which links the 
islands of the Alexander Archipelago 


SitkOf a strategic centre under the tsars 
and still a busy fishing port 









At Point Barrowt Eskinw family loads 
tMr lomok with ^uj/plietjbr a hml 
IJO 


Sunrise on Mount McKirdey^ loftiest 
peak in North America 

Seward Penmsula are less than 
6 o miles apart at the 66 th Parallel. 
Half a degree north is the Arctic 
Circle 

Here the North American con¬ 
tinent becomes almost flat—an and 
desert. Any moisture that ever fell 
18 still there, but frozen solid. 
Throughout the summer planes fly 
north to Barrow, frequendy passing 
over icebergs on which walruses and 
seals rest. 

With i, 6 oo inhabitants, Barrow is 
the world’s biggest ^ki^ village. 
It has a famt pattern of streets, 
but, jgeneially, ^ weather 49 eat]en 
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Strewn here by the wind. The sun 
does not set from May lo to 
August 2. 

The Aleutian Islands. Probably 
the only reason for travelling to this 
no-manVland is to be a fisherman, 
a U.S. Navy man or an airline 
employee. 

These bleak, rocky islands extend 
westward to th^c International Date 
Line, dropping south in a long 
curve until thev should be temper¬ 
ate in climate, out aren’t. They are 
the home of North Pacific storms 
where winds are considered mere 
breezes until they exceed loo miles 
an hour. Between storms, fog fre¬ 
quently blankets the land. 
Theiuwalii ' 


is America’s main base in the North ^ J 1 
Pacific. Covering nearly 800 square 
miles, Adak was a staging area for 
troops during the last war, first to 
hold the Aleutrans and then to re¬ 
take Attu and Kiska, islands cap¬ 
tured by the Japanese. 

Russian fur traders long ago 
killed most of the native Aleuts, so 
there arc few villages. The chief site 
of industry is the intrepid fishcrmla 
who sails among the islands antjl 
pulls up pots of l^g crabs, four fe<k 
across. ‘ 

Adak possesses the only trees Jk 
the Aleutians: its National 
consists of 36 firs planted by sQ$vic^ 
men during tl^ w* AlaskamT^Wv 
that tlm ;£eec "tail 
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THE FIVE FACES OF ALASKA 


when plantedi and have since grown 
to four feet. 

The islands are served by Reeve 
Aleutian Airlines, founded in the 
1930’s. A story is told of one Reeve 
piloi; who contacted the Adak air- 
port in a storm at night, asking for 
field lights. “You can’t land,” was 
the reply. “The wind is too strong.” 


‘‘Hell’s bells,” the pilot shouted. 
“I’m already on the field! I’m just 
trying to find the hangar.” 

This is Alaska, where stubborn 
characters for years have kept on 
doing things they have been told 
they couldn’t or shouldn’t do— 
ana have made the Great Land 
what it is today. 


Slip->up 

Hurrying through a shiny, marble'fioored room in the British Museum, 
an ancient professor of archaeology slipped and skidded into a showcase. 
The gnarled attendant, Used to me pranks of visiting children, did not 
look up. He simply remarked, “No sliding, please.’' 

—The Guardum, Manchester and London 


Living Memories 

Most of us have dates that ring a bell in our hearts each time the year 
rolls round to them : public dates such as Remembrance Sunday ana D* 
Day; private ones such as birthdays and wedding anniversaries and the sad 
ones like “die day Don died.” Often unhappy personal anniversaries are 
marked with a gift of flowers to the church or a bit of ^een laid on a 
grave. But wreaths and flowers fade. Why not mark such a day with a 
living gift, a gift of yourself? 

Are your mother's friends getting old and infirm? On the anniversary 
of her death, take time to call on them. Oh, don’t tell them why I Just say, 
“I hadn’t seen you for so long and thought you might like to ga for a 
drive.” 

Or perhaps your hudiand’s former business associate is in financial 
difficulties. May^ his wife would enjoy a special lunch at a restaurant, 
as your guest. Don’t tell her it’s because today is the anniversary of your 
husband’s death; just say you feel like splurging. 

It is impoitant not to tell these people why. For by telling, you are 
easing ^our own heartache at their expense, translating vour deed into 
something to be admired, and robbing them of some of the pleasure the 
gift of yourself can bring. And by keeping your reason to yourself, you 
; will grow a Utde on each such occasion. Vou will know, if only ypsf, 
you £aye little doser to being the wonderfiil person your 

though you were. 




WH3t are you writing, DADDy? 

A cheque, my Son, 

W)iii IS t! cheque / 

It is an order asking my bank to pay money. I am buying some books. 
Instead of sending money I send this cheque. The shopkeeper sends 
it to his bank which coliects money from my bank. The cheque is 
doing the work of money. And it is very safe. Oniy the shop«keeper 
can get money for this cheque. Even if It is lost my money is safe. 
Isn't it wonderful ? 

Yes. And yCi’j; .i ^ is FU.NJAB NA) tONAi BANK, ? 


Yes. That's my bank. It is one of the oldest and the biggest banks 
I and it has more than'490 branches. 
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Art is everywhere. Art 
is easy. It just **happens" 



Bv Will Stanton 


F ellow was telling me about a 
new art form called a happen¬ 
ing. What you do is get some 
people to dance and somebody to 
read poetry. Get somebody else to 
splash paint on the wall and on the 
dancers and the poet. Scatter some 
seaweed around if you have any. 
That^s about it. Art is everywhere. 
Trouble is—we doa’t always recog¬ 
nize it. 

Decided to make tome wine a 
Iltde while agb, Squeezed the grapes 


and put juice in a jug with sugar 
and yeast. Too much yeast perhaps. 
Pur the jug on top of the refrigera¬ 
tor out of the way. 

That was Friday. Next morn¬ 
ing my wife, Bess, said I’d better do 
sometning about it. Went out to the 
kitchen. 

Stuff had started to work during 
the night. Purple foam was coming 
out of the jug, down the refrigera¬ 
tor, across the floor. Place smelt like 
abandoned fruit stall. Gnats all over 


eonmutt im« eonfluuwu^T 
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the place, lurching and reeling. 
Took jug into bathroom and put it 
in the bath. 

Bess had to do some shopping. 
Told me to look after the kids. Said 
1 would. My daughter Elsa was 
drying her hair and practising the 
guitar. Not easy. Mike and Barney, 
the two youngest, were listening to 
the radio. 

Looked out of the window. Bar¬ 
ney asked what I was looking at. 
Told him nothing. Asked me if I’d 
almost seen a squirrel. Said yes. 
Anything to shut him up. Didn’t 
work. Asked me how many people 
I knew. Told him 42. Asked me 
who they were. Told him Sam. 
Who else.? Ursula. Who else? Said 
that was all I could remember. 

Mike wanted to know if he could 
use a rolling pin. Asked him what 
for. Said he wanted to roll out mod¬ 
elling clay. Told him to use a botde 
out of the dustbin. 

Went into the bathroom to check 
on the wine. Cat in the bath playing 
with the foam. Tried to eaten it but 
couldn’t. Cat went through living- 
room. Left purple paw prints on the 
rug. All the way across. 

Got bucket or water and started to 
wash out paw prints. No luck. Bar¬ 
ney kicked the bucket over. Soaked 
whole side of the rug. Wasn’t going 
to do the floor any good, either. 
Lifted edge of rug and shoved 
wheelbarrow under it to keep it off 
the floor and let it dry. Put tne hair 
drier on top of it and turned it on. 
Couldn’t do any harm. 

* 3 ^ 


Mike said there was a lady at the 
door. Turned out to be old school 
chum of Bess’s. Harriet something 
or other. “I’ve been wanting to meet 
you and your wonderful family for 
ages,” she said. 

Told her Bess ought to be back 
soon. Harriet got half-way into the 
living-room and stopped. Said, 
“Oh.” 

“Cat ran across the rug,” I ex¬ 
plained. Mike had left the bottle on 
the floor. Gin bottle. Put it in waste- 
paper basket. Told Harriet to sit 
down. 

“I can }ust as well come back 
later,” she said. “I don’t want to 
disturb you.” Told her I hadn’t 
been doing anything. Harriet sat on 
edge of chair. Knees together. 
Hands clasped. 

Barney said, “My dad almost saw 
a squirrel.” 

Harriet jumped. Said, “That’s 
nice, dear.” Not much of a conver¬ 
sationalist. 

Elsa came in with the guitar. In¬ 
troduced her to Harriet. “When arc 
you going to take the wine out of 
the bath?” she asked. Told her 
there was no rush. “I want to have 
a bath,” she said. Told her should 
have thought of that when she 
washed her hair- Harriet waved her 
hand, brushing off gnats. 

Barney said, “My dad knows 4a 
people.” Harriet smiled. Lots of 
teem. 

Barney said, '*He can only re¬ 
member the names of twn nf them.” 
Harriet said, ^Oh?” Limited 
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vocabulary. Fixed smile. Still fight¬ 
ing the gnats. 

Sun came out. Mentioned it to 
Harriet. Small talk. Put her at ease. 

“Yes,” she said, “it looked like 
rain earlier, but I think it’s clearing 
up.” She decided to leave. Flighty 
sort of woman. 

Bess came home and saw the 
rug. Looked thoughtful. Mentioned 
Harriet to her. Kids all chimed in. 
Took about an hour. 

Bess leaned back on couch. Eyes 
closed. 

“Harriet was one of my best 


friends,” she said. “What will she 
tell people?” 

Very litde, was my guess. 

“I was only gone a short time,” 
she said. “How could all this have 
happened?” 

Suddenly all was clear. A happen¬ 
ing. A work of art had taken place 
right here in our house. Explained 
to Bess. Bess said, “Don’t speak to 
me, , 

Hasn’t spoken to me yet. No 
buttons on shirts. Holes in socks. 
Cold toast. No matter. Beauty is 
everywhere. Art will endure. 



Spellbinder 

What are the common English words that a well-educated person is 
likely to misspell? To uncover the answer to this question, a test of 6o 
difficult words was given to approximately 800 university graduates; a 
high proportion of them were teachers, editors, journalists, proof-readers, 
advertising men. Not a single one of the 800 got a perfect score. 

The 20 ^at this group of linguistically sophisticated people missed most 
often are listed below, grotesquely misspelt. This list, in turn, was given 
to a broad range of average people. A score of six right is usual; 12 right 
was achieved by one person in ten; 18 right puts you on the level of 
professors of English. For the correct spellings, turn to page 146. 


1. ass''uh-9 

2. brag-uh-doe'-C-O 

3. rare'-uff-I 

4. lick'-wuff-I 

5. puh-viir-yun 

6. ver-miir-yun 

7. im-p6'-stir 

8. mock'-uh-sun 

9. uh-kom'-uh-date 

10. kon-sen'-suss 


11. roc-ko'-ko 

12. tit'-il-8 

13. sack-ruh-li'-jus 

14. may'-uh-naze 

15. im-pray-sor'-ry-O 

16. in-ock'-U-Uitc 

17. soo'-pcr-sced 

18. cMy^ah^-to 

19. des'-suli 4 Cs^ 

20. re-sus'-suh-tate 


1^8 
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LASER- 

The Light Fantastic 

By Thomas Meloy 


Seven years ago it was no more than 
a science-fiction fantas3L Today its 
magic beam pierces diamonds, diagnoses 
cancer and spotlights the moon 


I N The War of the Worlds, writ¬ 
ten before the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, H. G. Wells told a fanciful 
story of how Martians invaded and 
almost conquered earth. Their 
weapon was a mysterious “sword of 
heat,” from which flickered “a 
ghost of a beam of light.” It felled 
men in their tracks, made lead run 
like water and flashed anything 
combustible into masses of flame. 

Today Wells’ sword of heat 
comes close to reality in the laser, 
the marvellous new device that 
shoots out narrow, highly concen¬ 
trated beams of light—the sharpest, 
urest, most intense light ever 
nown. 

Within extremely small areas 
it burns thousands of millions 
of times more intensely than the 
light at the sun’s surface. It can 


indeed make lead run like water or, 
when focused at close range, va¬ 
porize any substance on earth. 

Though only seven years old, the 
laser has already created a tremen¬ 
dous stir.* It has even featured in 
films—Goldfinger used one against 
James Bond. The purposes to which 
it may be put in the industrial and 
scientific world are so many and 
varied as to suggest magic. So rapid¬ 
ly is the field developing that some 
experts foresee the laser industry 
growing to several hundred million 
rupees a year by 1970 in die United 
States alone. 

The excitement began m 1958 
when two American scientists^ Dr. 
Charles Townes and Dr. Arthur 
Schawlow, at Bell Laboratoriesi 

■ See of Hope--pr Ray of 

Resder'f DigeM> April i^3. 
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LASER—THE UGHT FANTASTIC 


published the first paper describ¬ 
ing how a laser might be made. 
The name stands for “light amplifi¬ 
cation by stimulated emission of 
radiation.’' 

In i960, Dr. Theodore Maiman, 
then at the Hughes Aircraft Com¬ 
pany in California,. coaxed from 
a man-made ruby the world’s first 
laser beam—a flash of brilliant red 
radiation. The light fantastic had 
been born. 

If you watched a ruby laser oper¬ 
ate, you might be surprised at the 
apparent simplicity of a device 
capable of such power. You would 
see two enamelled steel boxes—a 
small one holding the laser and a 
larger one, with a control panel, 
holding capacitors, or condensers, to 
store a heavy charge of electric 
current. 

A technician flicks a switch and 
a whine fills the room while the 
capacitors charge up. Then the tech¬ 
nician points to a sign on the door 
saying, “Caution—Eye Hazard,’’ 
and hands you a pair of dark gog¬ 
gles to filter out the greater part of 
the light. Even reflected laser rays 
can bum holes in the retina of the 
eye. 

Now the laser is ready. The tech¬ 
nician aims it at a piece of steel about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
When he presses the firing button, 
you hear a viciou^ierack Itke a rifle 
shot. A small but dazzling red beam 
fkshes from the tnachine; then a 
shower of ihcandesi:»nt sparks ffies 
from the pece of sted—^it has be^ 


completely pierced by that awful 
blast of light. 

The principle behind the laser is 
relatively simple. At the heart of a 
typical mby laser is a slender rod 
made of synthetic ruby crystal, its 
ends polished and silvered as mir¬ 
rors, one totally reflective and one 
partially transparent. Around this 
rod spirals a flashtube, of the type 
used for high-speed photography. 

When the tremendous bolt of 
electrical energy from the flashtube 
is discharged, chromium atoms 
within the ruby rod become highly 
energized. Electrons in these atoms 
become so agitated that they jump 
into higher-than-normal energy 
levels. 

Then, as the excited electrons 
return to their normal level, each 
gives off a photon, the basic unit of 
light, and the “lasing” process be¬ 
gins. The photons travel the length 
of the rod, bouncing back and forth 
between the mirrors and triggering 
other excited electrons to give off 
light in the same way, until a cas¬ 
cade of light hurtles between the 
mirrors, making the round trip 
several million times. 

Eventually the flood of red light 
becomes so intense that it erupts 
through the partially transparent 
mirror as one mighty pulse of laser 
radiation. All this taxes place with¬ 
in the span of a few thousandths 
of a second. 

To understand why light from 
the laser is so concentrated, you 
miat recall that light traveb in 

f4r 
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waveS) like ripples on a pond. The 
distance from the crest of one wave 
to the crest of the next is the wave¬ 
length. Ordinary white light is 
made up of many wavelengths 
travelling in every direction. This is 
known as incoherent light. 

Laser light, on the omer hand, is 
coherent. It is essentially of one 
wavelength, with all the waves 
moving in one direction. Because 
the laser wavelengths reinforce each 
other, they can remain in an un¬ 
believably straight, narrow beam 
for long distances instead of fanning 
out like a torchlight beam. 

Almost any substance can be 
forced to “lase” if you work hard 
enough with it. Gas lasers give off 
continuous beams of laser light—in 



Ordinary light is “incoherent": 
the waves are of varying length and 
travelling in d^erent (Erections 



Laser light is “coherent**: of 
one wavelength with the waves all 
travelling in the same direction 
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contrast to the sharp pulses of the 
ruby laser. 

Tiny semi-conductor lasers, made 
of bits of such material as gallium 
arsenide, work best at ultra-cold 
temperatures. Smaller than a pin¬ 
head, they may be especially use¬ 
ful in computers for transmitting 
signals, to avoid the use of space¬ 
consuming cables. Many lasers give 
off invisible radiation, either infra¬ 
red or ultra-violet. 

The carbon-dioxide laser, one of 
the most powerful yet invented, 
shoots a continuous beam of in¬ 
tensely hot but invisible infra-red 
“light,” like Wells’ Martian ray 
gun. 

Increasingly, the laser will affect 
everyday life as tasks are found that 
it can perform more cheaply or 
better than other devices. The West¬ 
ern Electric Company uses a ruby 
pulse laser to pierce holes in tiny 
diamonds. 

Since diamond is the world’s 
hardest substance, this used to be 
a tedious two-day process, using 
steel pins coated with olive ou 
and diamond dust. But the laser can 
pierce a diamond in a few minutes, 
to make dies through which copper 
wire can be drawn as thin as a 
human hair. 

In one year Western Electric pro¬ 
duces 30 million miles of such 
gossamer wire for telephone use, 
wearing out thousands of diapionds 
in the process. 

A company in Massachusetts Has 
developed a laser dbtrumaU; 
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LASER-THE UGHT FANTASTIC 


a microprobe to make chemical 
analyses for industrial purposes and 
medical diagnosis—^and as an art 
detective. 

While 1 was visiting this labor¬ 
atory, William Young, scientific 
curator at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, brought in a por¬ 
trait supposedly painted by a six¬ 
teenth-century artist known as the 
Maitre de Bruges. The curator sus¬ 
pected its authenticity. 

The painting was put under 
the microprobc, then subjected to 
a carefully calculated laser burst, 
which vaporized about a millionth 
of an ounce of paint, leaving a tiny, 
almost invisible crater in the paint¬ 
ing. The resulting plume of vapor¬ 
ized material was “read” by a 
spectrogram which breaks down 
light into its component colours to 
identify the chemical elements in 
the object tested. 

“There’s the answer,” said Mr. 
Young, pointing to a series of dark 
lines on the spectrogram. “Those 
show the presence of zinc, and 
painters did not use 2dnc-based 
pigment until 1820!” 

A variety of medical boons are 
likely to come from the laser. The 
laser photocoagulator, for example, 
is now used by eye surgeons to re¬ 
pair tom retinas which, if left un¬ 
attended, may result in blindness. 
Dr. Christian Zweng, of the Stan¬ 
ford University Scl^ of Mcdi- 
cine> showed me how easily this 
photocoagidator ywks. patient 
sat in a chair ivith his head tilted 


back while Dr. Zweng aimed a 
small hand-held instrument at the 
dilated pupil. 

Flashing a series of very weak 
laser pulses directly around the tom 
edge of the retina, he created minia¬ 
ture scars that “welded” the tom 
retina back into place. The whole 
operation was over in 20 minutes. 

In Cincinnati, Dr. Leon Goldman 
is experimenting with the laser to 
burn away certain tumours and 
blemishes from the skin. No one, 
least of all Dr. Goldman, claims 
that the laser is a cure-all for cancer. 
Nevertheless, certain cancers—^black 
splotches known as melanomas— 
have turned to healthy white skin in 
areas struck by laser beams. It is too 
soon to judge the ultimate effects. 

How does it feel when a laser 
ulse strikes human flesh.? “It’s like 
aving hot candle wax fall on your 
skin,” one of Dr. Goldman’s pa¬ 
tients told me. The discomfort lasts 
only a moment, and there is no 
pain afterwards. 

The laser’s enormous advantam 
lies in its almost perfectly parallel 
radiation. When passed tnrough a 
telescopc-in-revcrse, the beam di¬ 
ver^ only a third of an inch in a 
mile of travel, and thus dissipates its 
power very slowly. Five years ago, 
a ruby laser shot a series of pulses at 
the moon>-25o,ooo miles away. The 
beams illuminated a spot about 20 
miles wide. 

A sufficiently high-powered 
searchlight would spread out to 
several times the moon’s 2,x6o-mile 
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diameter. Such fantastic directivity, 
combined with brightness, gives the 
laser incalculable value for a host 
of jobs. 

In New Mexico, for example, the 
U.S. Air Force is using a laser to 
search for missiles and satellites. As 
with microwave radar, the time 
each pulsed signal takes to reach the 
target and return reveals the dis¬ 
tance. 

At 500 miles radar can deter¬ 
mine the distance of an unidentified 
object within an error of about 100 
feet; the laser narrows the error to 
about 25 feet. Moreover, the laser 
range-finder requires a much 
smaller antenna and would be diffi¬ 
cult for an enemy to detect or jam. 

The laser's most important use 
may be in communications. One 
laser beam, vibrating a thousand 
million times faster than ordinary 
radio waves, could carry all the 
radio, television and telephone mes¬ 
sages of the world simultaneously. 
In just a fraction of a second, one 
laser beam could transmit the entire 
text of the Encyclopadia Britannica 
—40 million words. 

Submarines are testing the potent 
blue-green light of argon lasers, 
which may pierce as much as 2,000 
feet of murxy ocean water to illu¬ 
minate sea bottoms. Other lasers are 


being developed as a means of send¬ 
ing rapid, efficient messages from 
deep-space probes to earth, as ultra¬ 
sensitive gyroscopes to detect slight 
shifts in the movement of a ship, 
plane or missile; as seismometers to 
indicate earth movements; as strain 
meters to presage earthquakes. 

To speak of a laser typewriter 
eraser at this point may sound faint¬ 
ly ridiculous. Yet Dr. Schawlow is 
patenting such a device. Its brief 
flash literally burns away the black, 
heat-absorbing pigment of a typed 
character without scorching the 
white heat-reflecting paper. From 
space probe to eraser is a long jump. 
But if anything can make it, tne 
laser, with its infinite magic, will. 

An experimental laser communi¬ 
cation system developed by the Elec¬ 
tronics Group of Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre in Bombay has 
been in operation for the past year 
between Trombay Hill and the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, 
a distance of 12 ^ miles. The Indian 
Institute of Technology in Kanpur, 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay, and the Central 
Electronics Enpneering Reseauh 
Institute in PUani are also experi¬ 
menting with several types of laser 
for various applications. 


Answers to ‘'Spellbinder'* (page 138). The correct spdlings: 1. asinine 
2. braggadocio 3. rare^ 4. liqucSy 5. paviKon 6. vermilim 7 . impbal^ 8. 
moccasin 9. accommoaate 10. consmsus ii« rococo 1%. driHate, ? 

legious 14. mayonnaise 15. improario 16, inoculate 17. «Upera^ s8L; pi)*'-' 
bUgato 19. desiccate 20. resuscitate. , . 
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Italy’s Whiz-Kid 
on Two Wheels 

Bv Bob Ottum 

World motorcycle racitig champion 
Giacomo Agostini is a man who “wants to do 

everything he can—while he can” 


H IS NAME is Giacomo Agos¬ 
tini, and he poses most of 
the time simply as a mild- 
mannered, handsome, glittering 
Superman. In moments of crisis he 
changes quickly into a skin-tight, 
soft black leather outfit, with black 
leather mask and black boots, and 
roars olEE on a motorcycle that looks 
very much like a torpedo. 

He lives on the far edge of life, 
where most men are afraid to go, at 
a blinding speed marked bv an 
occasional crash from whicn he 
emerges cool, scarred and bold. He 
also is 25 years old, which is a 
wonder. 

You must understand straight¬ 
away this special magic of a 
motorcycle rider. All along die 
broken-nose and skinned-elbow cir¬ 
cuits IBcc Modena and Imola and 
Ulster, the roar of motorcycle racing 
churns the blood of thousands. 


People see in it a form of fine, sen¬ 
sible insanity, like knife-fighting or 
letting the bulls chase you through 
the streets of Pamplona. 

All through the summer, the 
racers speed on a crushing weekly 
schedule: race and skid and crash.. 
Only the flintiest survive to make a 
great deal of money, which means 
little to them. 

The rest earn trophies and trin¬ 
kets, which also are not very 
important. But they all get covered 
with glory, which is what motor¬ 
cycle racing is really about. 

Giacomo Agostini is the world 
champion, the Number One, mov¬ 
ing through it alt with nonchalance 
and living by a creed that he sum^ 
marizes in one sentence; *‘I lywt 
to do everything I can—whfle. I 

it * 

can;' 

For him, doing everything, 

at the Autodromas at MdnM:.and^ 
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Roaring round the Monza tracks 1966, Agostini speeds 
to victory in the race that made him world chan^non 


Modena, where he races and prac¬ 
tises. The Modena Autodrome is a 
test track also for Enzo Ferrari, who 
knows that anyone who has the 
stomach lining and reflexes to drive 
well on two wheels can usually 
drive extremely well on four. 

Sometimes on days when the 
^oo-cc. machines are weaving and 
darting around the course, Ferrari 
will stand anonymous behind his 
tinted glasses and watch Agostini 
with a look of purest speculation. 
It seems clear he has plans for 
Giacomo. 

Italian film-makers are also watch¬ 
ing. Agostini has hazel eyes and 
black Mir that always looks sculp¬ 
tured. Surprisingly, he has all his 
fingers and toes, and his teeth are 
pencctly in line. 

B^om the eurtent race season 
. :Staile^'0itKiti!^n tedJdng eon- 
, After the year is over, fie 

he will listen to them. Tov 


Agostini, after motorcycles there is 
nothing difficult about acting. 

Unquestionably, he has presence. 
Once he took a party into Dami- 
ano’s restaurant in Gallarate—one 
of the best in town—and told the 
waiter, ' 77 / make the salad—to see 
that it is done right.” The manager 
of the place came over, bowing, and 
asked tor an autographed picture. 

Agostini went out to his car and . 
came back with a photograph, and 
sat staring at it. “What shall I write 
on it?” he said. Then he snapped his 
fingers in inspiration, uncapped a 
felt-tipped pen and wrote neatly; 
“At Ehimiano’s restaurant, we ea$ 
like world champions.” He looked 
round the table triumphantly, ^en 
signed “Agostini” with a flourish) 
leaned back and flashed his brilliant 
smile. 

As A^rini dined, the mana^r 
parties m thrir tables on a route 
that tQdk them past Giacomo. They 
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all looked at him with open admira- 
tion, and he looked back at them. 

Then it was time to leave for prac¬ 
tice. Outside the restaurant a small 
band of people had formed a friend¬ 
ly gauntlet between him and his car. 
The car was dirty; someone had 
written **Viva Agostini!*' in the 
dust on the windscreen. 

He drives a yellow Porsche 912 
which he handles with careless skill. 
Slumped at the wheel, he talks, ges¬ 
turing with one hand as he weaves 
the car easily around lorries and old 
men on bicycles. Stuck on the dash¬ 
board is a St. Christopher medal 
with “Buon Viaggio" printed on it. 
But there is no such medal on his 
motorcycle. 

'*You cannot be superstitious in 
this thing,” he says. ‘‘Otherwise I 
would never start a race, you see? If 
you have some lucky object, then 
you would not have it one day and 
you would have to start to race with¬ 
out it and you would get killed, 
right?” 

On the outskirts of Gallarate, 
Count Domenico Agusta maintains 
a sprawling factory that builds 
helicopters and some of the most 
fearsome motorcycles in the world. 
Agusta over the years has won 49 
world championship motorcyle rac¬ 
ing trophies; the last one, for 1966, 
was won by Agostini. 

Gallarate lies in a clammy grey 
fog; the test track is out behind the 
factory—a lonely, asphalt road 
guarded by security officers. The 
yellow Porsche pulls to a stop and 
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Agostini gets out, in black double- 
breasted blazer and grey slacks. The 
air is perfecdy quiet except for the 
faint metallic clicks of a mechanic 
working on the champion’s motor¬ 
cycle. 

Agostini pulls o£F his tie, shirt, 
vest, trousers—methodically, heavy¬ 
eyed, like a man preparing for a 
religious rite. He walks round to the 
boot and opens it, takes out a crash 
helmet, sets it aside, and tugs on a 
faded maroon turdencck shirt. Then 
he unfolds the racing suit. 

The black -leathers fit so tighdy 
that he has to raise his shoulders 
sharply to zip up the front from be¬ 
tween his legs. He pulls on the boots 
and zips them up the back. Then he 
tugs on his racing gloves and, 
punching them between the fingers 
to tighten them, he walks over and 
looks at the machine. 

New Identity. So far no one 
has spoken. The mechanic nods and 
backs away, a spanner in his hand. 
Agostini puts on the helmet, striped 
in green, white and red. He snaps 
the black leather mask across his 
face and pulls down the goggles. 
With that ^ture he changes iden¬ 
tity to The Racer—Supcrmap, 

Starting an Agusta MV 50o<x:. 
motorcycle is rather like oyerpowcTf' 
ing a wild steer. Giacomo grabs it 
by the handlebars and pushes, if^ 
running alongside, until it coughs 
explosively into life. Thien 
on sidesaodloand^ in 
of motion* throws 1^ 
blends into it The ntoimr yaniiheft^ 
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ITALY'S WHIZ-KID ON TWO WHEELS 


into the mist and the mechanic 
listens to its barking from afar and 
scowls and looks at the spanner. 

Suddenly the roar grows louder 
again. The huge bike materializes 
out of the mist and flashes past in a 
blurred, silent teardrop shape. Then 
sharply behind it, rolling, comes the 
boom of thunder. It shakes your rib 
cage and brings tears to your eyes. 

Agostini has just hurled his 
machine along the test track at over 
120 miles an hour. The 500-cc. 
machine is about 300 pounds of run¬ 
away beast. The wind^reen arcs 
back over the rider who crouches 
tightly doubled over, hugging the 
motorcycle between his legs, his 
chest against the petrol tank and his 
head forward under the windscreen. 
Agusta builds his racing machines 
all engine, wheels, drivenrhain and 
petrol tank. 

Agostini roars out of the fog 
again from the other direction. As 
the monster machine shudders to a 
stop, the mechanic steps out with 
the spanner. “Two eighteen,” he 
says, giving the time, and Agostini 
pulls up his goggles, unsnaps the 
mask and smOes. He becomes hu¬ 
man again. 

The back left shoulder of his suit 
is badly torn; the ra^ed lines run 
down to his flanks. The back of the 
boots are scraped raw. He put all the 
marks there last year in the Milano 
Marittima when. he. hit an oil spot 
before a tight comer, leaning at 79 
miles an hout, and the motorcyde 
skidded. It hurled him on to the 



track and he bounced and slid, and 
rasped for 150 yards. When he 
finally stopped, he lay there with his 
hands over his face and prayed that 
the other machines would not run 
over him. 

“When I risk such things-—going 
over the maximum,” he says, “I 
know I will maybe make a fall. But 
I must risk it, else how can I win?” 

“He was always like this,” says 
wise old Dante Lambertini, Ago¬ 
stini’s first mechanic. “When he 
first came to me, 1 could see imme¬ 
diately that he was a world cham¬ 
pion. On motorcycles the champions 
are born, not made. It is a natural 
daring you can fed; you look and 
you \now. Agostini has a feeling for 
the sp^, for the turns. That is all, 
a ^feeling.* He listens to the engine 
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and it sings to him and he hears 100,000 miles of travel and more 
what it is telling him/’ than 22 races: short-circuit contests, 

Agostini heard the song early, which are grimy, one-night stands, 
He spent his youth in a small town, and also the key world-tide meets in 
Bergamo, where there were more 11 countries. At the Modena opener 
bicycles and motorbikes than cars. last spring he set a new lap record of 
When Agostini was eight, he had 79*86 m.p.h., but after misfiring 
the use of a 250-cc. Guzzi, which finished ninth. He won Riccione, 
belonged to the village baker. But setting a new record average speed 
he was so small that he had to ride of 77*78 m.p.h.; won Cervia; and, 
the bike alongside a wall so that he hunched over tht petrol tank of his 
could put out his foot and balance it. red and grey Agusta MV, blew 
At 19 he started to race for Morin i, everybody off at Cesenatico. Hail- 
and continued until 1964. But wood’s old lap record was an im- 
Morini wouldn’t let him race for the pressive 88*10 m.p.h. Agostini made 
world title. it 94-72 m.p!h. 

One day Count Agusta proposed 

that Agostini race for him. He ac- Agostini folds the black leather 
cepted and started in 1965 as a team suit carefully and puts it back into 
with Mike Hailwood. the Porsche and heads off for the 

Agusta is among those who next meet. Franco Chiesa, an 
dominate the European racing Agusta official, stands and watches 
scene, so much so that he enters him pull away. “He is simpatico to 
bikes now only in the 350- and everybody, to the world,’* he says. 
500-cc. classes. Hailwood, who some “How brave he is to ride with death 
people still say is the best in the from March until October! Life is 
world, took the Agusta MV very fast when you are 25 and so 
marque to victory from 1962 to keen ...’’ 

1965 in the senior class. Then Agostini’s car turned the corner 
Hailwood went over to Honda, and past the guards and was swallowed 
Agostini stunned everybody by up in the fog. 
beating his former teammate out of “Ah, yes,’’ said Chiesa. “He 
the title at Monza in late 1966. wants to do everything he can— 

This season Agostini faced about while he can.’’ 

Fruitful 

Luis Munoz Marin, former Governor of Puerto Rico: “There is an old 
saying in Puerto Rico that a man must do three things during life—plant 
trees, write books and have sons. I wish they would plant^ore trees and 
write more books.’’ 
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"The ennobling difference between 
one man and another is that one feels 
more than another" —John Ruskin 

Don’t Be Afraid 
of Your Feelings 


By John Kord Lagemann 


I WATCHED a series of Charlie 
Chaplin films the other night, 
and found myself crying with 
laughter. In just a few minutes of 
brilliant pantomime, Charlie ex¬ 
pressed elation, tenderness, dis¬ 
appointment, joy, fear, resignation, 
pity and longing. By enabling me to 
experience these feelings with him, 
he made me feel kin to the whole 
world. There was a healing magic 
about it—something that is becom¬ 
ing harder and harder to find. 

I grew up in a small town, before 
the present emotional ice age set in. 
It was perfectly natural to show 
emotion then. 

When you went to a film with a 
sad ending, you could hear people 
all over the cinema blowing their 
noses. I remember times when my 
whole family would leave with tears 
in their eyes. We cared for things, 
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and for each other, and we didn’t 
hesitate to show it. 

At home, my mother used to hug 
us when we got back from school, 
even in front of visitors, and the way 
she kissed my father good-bye in the 
morning you would have thought 
he was going off to the wars. We 
weren’t very good at hiding our feel¬ 
ings—and we didn’t try very hard. 
We could usually tell when someone 
had fallen in love, or done some¬ 
thing he was proud or ashamed of, 
or was worried or puzzled, on top 
of the world or down in the dumps. 
If it didn’t show on his face, he’d tell 
you. Feelings were a living language 
that kept us in touch with each 
other, not as mere spectators but as 
participants in a never-ending 
drama. 

The wisdom of feelings became 
clear to me later. After university. 



DON'T BE AFRAID OF YOUR FEEUNGS 


1 joined a local weekly news¬ 
paper as junior partner to the 
publisher, who was getting on in 
years. He gave me carte blanche to 
reorganize the paper, and I set to 
work with enthusiasm. But after a 
few weeks he began finding fault 
with everything I did. When I 
asked my father for advice, he said, 
“1 don’t know anything about the 
newspaper business, but I do know 
the old man. I think he feels left 
out.” 

Insight. I had a long talk with 
my partner. The paper was hardly 
mentioned. Instead, 1 listened to his 
life history, and I left with a better 
understanding of him, of the com¬ 
munity and of myself. During the 
two years I remained with the paper, 
my partner gave me nothing but en¬ 
couragement and support. 

Since then, experience has taught 
me again and again that the secret of 
getting along with people is to rec¬ 
ognize how they feel, and to let 
them know you know. When some¬ 
one is rude or quarrelsome, it’s often 
a way of saying, “Pay attention to 
my feelings.” When we say of some¬ 
one, “He understands me,” we’re 
really saying, “He knows how I 
feel.” 

Awareness of feelings in others 
comes naturally, if only you let it. 
1 saw it happen last spring just after 
a circus matinee as 1 walked by 
a crowd of small children waiting 
at a bus stop, each child holding a 
gaily-coloured balloon. As 1 watch¬ 
ed} the string of a ted balloon slipped 


through the fingers of a four-year- 
old, and his face curled up in grief at 
the loss. 

Immediately the child b^ide him 
caught his eye, stretched out his arm 
—and released his own balloon. 
Within seconds, a score of balloons 
were soaring skyward, while the 
four-year-old, tears still glistening 
on his cheeks, laughed with the 
others at the spectacle. 

In difficult situations, the “right 
thing to do” is not hard to find 
if you let people’s feelings come 
through to you and acknowledge 
your own. 

Recently, the minister of our 
church had to carry tragic news to 
the parents of a 12-year-old boy: 
their son had been drowned on a 
school outing. Later, the parents 
told me, “The minister didn’t 
preach or tell us to be brave. He 
broke into tears and wept with us; 
we will always love him for that.” 

Happiness, too, is the greater for 
being shared. “Isn’t it a lovely day ?” 
my wife remarked one day to a shop 
assistant who was humming sofdy 
under her breath and obviously 
pleased about something. “Yes, 
isn’t it!” said the girl—^and then 
she blurted out the news that she 
had recently become engaged. “I 
just felt like telling someone,” she 
said. “It makes it so much more 
real!” 

“I felt like it”—that is the best 
reason in the world to laugh or to 
be generous or to applaud some¬ 
thing. And that b what moods are— 
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“feeling like it.” Whv fight them? 
Like the changing of li^ts in the 
theatre, moods enable you to see life 
in all its aspects. “1 think creation 
comes initially out of mood,” says 
Charlie Chaplin. 

In a melancholy mood you 
observe details that escape you in 
a mood of jubilation. Pensive, you 
filter out distractions and concen- 
trate on deeper thoughts. Nostalgic, 
you capture the flavour of past 
events and see meanings, that had 
escaped you before. 

We mistrust moods because they 
change. Yet changing moods are 
perhaps the surest indication of a 
healthy personality. It is when a 
mood doesn’t change that we should 
be concerned. To go through life in 
one mood, whether cheerful or 
glum, would be like trying to play a 
trombone with a jammed slide. 

Happiness itself is just a mood, 
and there is very little logic to it. 
Wonderful moments of joy or sheer 
well-being come over us now and 
then without warning; elation ap¬ 
pears .out of nowhere. 

Spontaneity. It happened in our 
house one morning while my wife 
and I sat in the living-room reading 
the paper over our second cups of 
coffee. Sunlight streamed through 
the windows. On the radio the news 
programme gave, way to a concert, 
and the air was suadenly vibrant 
with the music of Mozart. 

Without a word my wife and I 
rose from our chairs, bowed to each 
other and started improvising the 


steps of a minuet. As our children, 
entering the roon), saw what was 
going on, they regarded us question- 
ingly—^and then joined in the 
dance. 

Such moments of spontaneously 
shared feelings are unpredictable 
and fleeting. But they linger on in 
the atmosphere of a place. Years 
ago, in Paris, a curator at the Louvre 
glanced at a young couple and said 
to me, “This is a wonderful place 
in which to fall in love.” I had never 
before thought of museums in quite 
that light, but I understood at once 
what he meant. The silent sharing 
of moods that occurs in looking at 
art, in watching a stirring play or in 
listening to great music can bring 
people very close. 

“My feelings got the better of 
me,” we sometimes say when we are 
moved to act kindly or courageous¬ 
ly. It’s almost an apology. Yet feel¬ 
ings welling up from the depths of 
our personality, shaped by a lifetime 
of experience, provide a reliable 
and almost automatic self-guidance 
system. 

They may not help much in 
playing the stock market or in mak¬ 
ing out your income-tax return. But, 
as Sigmund Freud once observed, in 
all the really fundamental issues of 
life, the final decision is best left to 
feelings. How else can one decide 
whom to marry, whom to trust as a 
friend or colleague, what to do when 
faced with a sudden life-or-death 
emergency? 

One hundred «years ago, John 
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Ruskin wrote: “The ennobling dif- deeply moved—or at least not to 
ference between one man and an- show it.” 

other is that one feels more than Feelings commit us one to an- 
another.” His words will always be other, and thus involve the risk of 
true. disappointment. They make us take 

1 once heard the great voice sides, blurt out awkward truths, 

teacher Rose Bampton discussing form personal preferences, 
two young singers rehearsing for an “Playing it cool,” on the other 
audition. Pointing to one of them, hand, means being “with it” until 
she said, “Her vocal range isn’t ex- the going gets rough, then turning 
ceptional, but her emotional range is without regret' to something else— 
tremendous. She gives more to her another mate, another job, another 
audience.” Through feeling we cause. 

gain self-insight, tap our creative It may spare us a lot of heartache, 
powers, deepen and enrich our self-searching and struggle. But 

relationships with others. when you subtract feelings from 

Why, then, do we so often deny marriage, friendship or work, what 

our feelings? Why do we so often is left? 

cultivate a defensive, withdrawn You can share money, food or sex 
quality, a deadpan emotional unre- with another and still remain com- 
sponsiveness ? “It’s the new un- plete strangers. In the end, the o«/y 
touchability of today’s‘cool’world,” way you can mean anything to 
a college dean told me. “The idea another human being is to mare 
is never to be shocked, surprised or his feelings. 

Sleeping Beauty 

Birgit Nilsson, the famous Wagnerian soprano and, in private life, 
the wife of the owner of a Swedish hotel chain, is a great wit. 

One night in the finale of Siegfried, the hero leaned tenderly over 
Birgit, playing the warrior maiden Briinnhilde, to wake her with a kiss. 

He was starded to find on her breastplate a sign taken from a Nilsson 
hotel : “Oo not disturb.” — Th* Wit of MumU, edited by Leaiie Ayre (Frewin, London) 

Civil Law 

Holidaying in Spain, 1 was introduced to a police inspector. We became 
good friends and when my holiday ended he came to say adids. Wavins 
to him as I drove off, I turned the wrong way on a one-way street. A shriu 
whisde brought me back to reality as a policeman ran towards me^ arms 
wide apart. Before he could book me, my friend caught up with us atnd 
dismissed the policeman. Turnings to me ne declared, “Anyone clse, <me- 
way street My friends—both ways I” 
tSo 
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He was a 

seriom student with d 
disconcerting talent for 
social commentary 


By Marguerite Courtney 



Petie, the 
Educated 
Budgerigar 


A T FIRST 1 did not want Petie. A 
/\ friend who bred budgerigars 
X Jl as a hobby insistea that 1 
should have one TOcause it would 
be “good company.” I could not 
imagine a bird being good ccnnpany, 
but I was alone that winter, a recent 
widow, and so 1 conceded. 

Petie had been hatched only six 
weeks when I brought him home. In 
the beginning, all he wanM to do 
when 1 took him from the cage was 
to dive head first into any available 
podkec suid stay But in a £ew 


days he was sitting on my shoulder 
as I did the housework, or zooming 
into the bedroom to land on my 
hand and study the procedures of 
hairdressing and make-up at close 
range. 

Many budgerigar owners train 
their birds to perform feats of skill 
on miniature jungle gyms which can 
be purchased in pet snops. But I had 
higher ambitions for Petie: 1 wished 
him to become a scholar. He turned 
out to be a gratifying on^ a compen¬ 
dium <y£ patriotic slogans, French 


«Q»pntn» MM KABirM'tiuaam 
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and Spanish phrases, and the names 
of various popular entertainers my 
young daughter thought should be 
thus immortalized. 

1 would perch Petie on my finger, 
his beak close to my lips, and slowly 
. repeat a phrase, enunciating clearly. 
In about ten days, the phrase would 
come out—in broken pieces at first, 
and then exactly as I had said it. 
His first complete announcement 
was; “My name is Peter Courmey.” 

He was an eager pupil; his powers 
of concentration were intense, and 
his attention span was remarkably 
long. He would stretch out his small 
blue body almost horizontal, his 
head craned forward, waiting in¬ 
tently for each sound to emerge. If I 
turned to speak to someone in the 
room, Petie would rise up on my fin¬ 
ger, grasp my underlip in his beak, 
and gently but firmlypull on it until 
I faced him again. Tnen he would 
resume his expectant pose and wait 
for the lesson to recommence. 

But the most endearing thing 
about Petie was the way he would 
take the phrases he was taught and 
shift them around to make social 
and political comments of his own. 
He could shred a reputation, reflect 
a mood, explode a vanity, scram¬ 
bling the words without ever scram¬ 
bling the sense. 

“Give me liberty or give me 
death” was one of several rousing 
slogans Petie learned. “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick” was another. 
However, he quickly evidenced a 
rowdy rather than reverent cast ctf 
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mind. When he had picked up some 
colloquial phrases such as “Look at 
the blonde!” preceded by a wolf 
whistle, he prwerred to lard these 
in between the loftier sentiments. 
“Give me liberty or give me death” 
became “Give me liberty or give me 
a blonde! ” and “Speak softly, etc.” 
became “Speak softly and carry a 
big blonde!”—^with a wolf whisde 
tacked on before and after. 

Petie had an uncanny way of 
destroying respectability in stages. 
“I’m a tax collector” became “I’m a 
pickled tax collector” after he had 
learnt that word in the tongue- 
twister, “Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers.” And then, after 
he had conquered the expression, 
“Well, I’ll be a dirty bird!” it be¬ 
came, “I’m a dirty pickled tax collec¬ 
tor!” Finally, combined with Mae 
West’s famous line, “Come up and 
see me some time, Pm a dirty 
pickled tax collector,” it created a 
memorable impression of lecherous 
desire and venal duplicity. 

The nicest thing about living with 
a budgerigar is that he always seems 
to be having a good time. He loves 
his cage, he loves your company, he 
loves to talk and to hear tmk. Any 
yearning he may have for his own 
kind, and specifically a mate, is 
taken care of by ardent-^-sometimes 
argumentative—sessions with his 
reflecdob in the mirror. 

Only once did Petie exhibit signs 
of frustration over his non-existent. 
sex life. We thought it would pass* 
But day after da^ he grew mote 
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This is amazing economy! 

Add TEMPO’S versatility In 5 
versions: Pick-up Truck, Delivery 
Van, Autorickshaw, Tanker and 
Refuse Truck...and you have the 
ideal light cbmmercial vehicle. 

For short or long hauls, mile 
for mile, payload for payload, the 
TEMPO brings highest returns 
on your Investment • 


Pratibha BT/«rf4. 






PETIE. THE EDUCATED BUDGERIGAR 


obsessed with his mirror, shaking 
it, attacking it. He was getting no 
sustenance from his food and grow> 
ing thin. 

There was nothing to do but cart 
him off to the animal hospital for 
some advice. We could hear him 
raging in his covered travelling cage 
—^wolf whistles, “Look-at-the-big- 
blonde - carry - a - big - stick - yoo - 
hoo - elvis presley,” all strung out 
together in one unending diatribe 
against the world. At the hospital 1 
proceeded to give the white-coated 
yet a graphic account ^of Petie’s 
neurotic behaviour. “It goes on con¬ 
stantly,” I ended up in a distraught 
manner. “Constantly!” 

The vet had been studying Petie, 
and I now followed his gaze. Petie 
was on his centre perch, head cocked 
sideways, eying me with concern. 
When he realized the dramatics 
were hnbhed, he eased over to his 
feeder, delicately cracked and ate a 
few seeds, then sidled badk like 
someone taking up a vigil by the 
side of a sick friend. 

This treacherous about-face made 
me feel slighdy idiotic. “I assure you 
...” I began. The young.man trans¬ 
ferred his gaze to me. “You know,” 
he said, nodding dreamily, “we 
seem to get all kinds here.” 

I was outraged. “My dear young 
man! ” I blurted out. “If you think 
I . . .” 

“Oh, no!^’ he said hastily. “What 


1 meant was, we get all kinds of 
problems with animals.” 

The tentative diagnosis was that 
Petie was “psychologically dis¬ 
turbed.” A change in his environ¬ 
ment would eliminate the problem. 
“I suggest he stay in this cage for a 
week or so, until he forgets what 
was worrying him in the other one,” 
the vet concluded. 

When we got home I was in no 
hurry to remove the cage cover. 
There was unbroken quiet under¬ 
neath. Later as I passed by to the 
kitchen to prepare lunch, I heard 
Petie muttering softly to himself, 
“Peter’s a good boy! He’s a good 
boy I ” At that point I couldn’t have 
agreed with him less. 

I was away from home several 
times in the course of Petie’s all-too- 
short life, leaving him with friends. 
Petie always recognized me at once 
when I returned, and claimed me 
indignantly like a child who feels he 
has been shamefully deserted. It was 
during one of my absences that 
Petie’s life came to an abrupt close. 
One evening my friends found him 
on the bottom of his cage, his neat 
little blue body bowed forward in 
an attitude of obeisance, beak 
against the tray, dead. 

Seven years old. What could he 
not have learnt in a full budgerigar 
span of 14! Companion, clown, 
philosopher, commentator, bon- 
vivant—R.I.P. Peter Courtney. 


Thsrb is so much good in the worst of lis, and so much had.in the best 
of ustthatwene^kwandreligioitforaUof us. —LouiaNuer 
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The gleaming executlYc grey 
enamel hlden a lot of valuable 
features—features that have a 
vital bearing on the efficiency 
of your office. 

For example, the linkage components 
have been tooled for the lightest touch. 

The carriage movement is even smoother 
and easier. Your Secretary can now type 
away with reduced strain and increased 
efficiency. 

And all internal components are care¬ 
fully metal finished for rust resistance. 

This increases working life and almost 
eliminates maintenance costs. (Your 
Accountant is going to cheer when he 
sees this I) So will you, because with a 

MJO AVMLAMJI IN 11 INDIAN LANOUAfllt 


Remington you can stop worrying about 
typewriter breakdowns, dela^d corres¬ 
pondence and missed orders. 

However, if maintenance is necessary. 
Remington offer expert after-sales ser¬ 
vice from a team of experienced, factory 
trained service mechanics. They're avail¬ 
able not only at Remington BranchM 
and Service Depots but in most other 
small towns in India. 


AEMINQTON HAND OF JNOIA LIMITED. 3 Council Houm S««oi. Colmlla>1 
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Drama in Real Life 



Flight Beyond 
No-Man’s-Land 


By Major Joseph Patrick RenS Tremblay, M.C. 

He had never been in the cockpit of a plane before. Now, 
the pilot wounded and paralysed, he found himself flying over 
enemy-held territory, racing full-speed towards Communist China 


J ULY 1 , 1951, was a bright, sunny 
day in Sc^th Korea and the 
thought that it might be my last 
never entered my zpuid as 1 wajked 
out to the runway at'Pyongtak, the 
U,S. Technical Air Force head¬ 
quarters. 

Beside me was Captain Elmer 
Witten, a U.S, Fifth Aur Force pilot. 


Our plane, a T-6 “Harvard” recon¬ 
naissance two-seater, was unarmed, 
but it carried a number dP phos¬ 
phorus smoke rockets. It also had an 
auxiliary fuel tank under its belly. 

The purpose of our flight was to 
initiate one Canadian inrantry liai¬ 
son officer—me—^into the mysteries, 
of aerial reconnaissance. 1 had 




READER'S DIGEST September 


completed a (ive-day ground course 
with the American fliers, and there 
remained only this flight out beyond 
no-man Viand. 

Witten motioned me to the rear 
cockpit. He was a veteran of more 
than 100 missions, much'decorated, 
tall, lean, friendly. We had been 
introduced only half an hour before, 
but already we were “Witt” and 
“Pat” to each other. I would have 
flown anywhere with him. 

1 had made some parachute train¬ 
ing jumps from .transport aircraft, 
but I had never before been inside 
an aeroplane cockpit. Now I found 
myself wedged behind a panel of 
baffling dials and instruments. Be¬ 
tween my knees jutted a long, black, 
rubber-topped object like a broom 
handle. “Duplicate control stick,” 
explained Witt above the engine. 

I tried to look intelligent as Witt 
explained how the controls func¬ 
tioned, but most of the briefing went 
in one ear and out the other as I 
settled in gingerly, hoping not to 
trigger off anything by accident. I 
carried binoculars around my neck, 
maps under my arm and a flask of 
lemonade. 

About six feet separated my cock¬ 
pit from Witt’s, and all I could see 
of him was his peaked cap and sun¬ 
tanned neck. But I could hear him 
through the intercom, talking to the 
control tower. In a few minutes we 
were heading northward towards 
the front, at i,ooo feet. 

For the first hour Korea looked as 
peaceful as my home Province of 
lyo 


Quebec, if very different physically. 
Low hills ran north and south, and 
between them stretched the Main 
Supply Route of the United Nations 
forces. The western skyline was the 
Yellow Sea, flat and polished as a 
mirror. You simply kept it to your 
left, perhaps ten miles away, the 
Main Supply Route a little to the 
right, and navigating to the front 
lines seemed quite uncomplicated. 

About an hour out, Witt’s right 
arm rose, with his index finger 
pointing down. The intercom 
crackled, “Over there—Seoul. Kim- 
po airfield.” Binoculars showed me 
the battered South Korean capital. 

North of Seoul the land be¬ 
came progressively more hilly—and 
scarred with bomb craters. Then I 
saw the Imjin River, which divided 
our lines from the enemy’s. No¬ 
man’s-land was quiet; nothing 
moving. 

Witt’s arm pointed towards a grey 
smear to the north, a far-off range of 
hills. 

“Let’s see what’s going on up 
there, Pat.” His voice was relaxed. 

Into Action. I had been soldier¬ 
ing for ten years, but never had I 
entered action in this way: invading 
enemy territory in brilliant daylight, 
announcing our arrival with a noisy 
engine. We certainly presented a 
tempting target. How many guns, 

1 wondered, were at this minute 
trained on our unarmed plane. 

But then I forgot mv appteh^ 
sions in my r^pect for that Dfgpf^ 
up fttMiL Around those ^ 
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zoomed and dived like a hungry 
hawk as Witt’s sharp eyes hunted 
out feature after feature that escaped 
me. The intercom punished mv ear¬ 
drums, and my pencil worked furi¬ 
ously to mark the vital information 
on the maps. It was immensely ex¬ 
citing, and soon 1 was beginning 
to feel like Superman. When Witt 
called, “That’s about all we need to 
do I ’’ 1 was even a litde reluctant to 
turn back. 

Then, without warning, a cata¬ 
clysm struck us. There was a flash, 
an appalling bang, and bits of glass, 
metal, fabric were swirling around 
the cockpit. The plane, hitherto so 
docile, was all at once behaving like 
a bucking bronco. 

Terror. As the fragments settled, 
1 saw the peaked cap slumped 
back against the headrest, and a 
hand lying limply along the edge of 
the co^pit. Later 1 learned that a 
•50-calibre machine-gun burst, just 
missing the spare mel tank, had 
angled up into the belly of the air¬ 
craft, finishing up in a vicious spray 
of splinters just behind the uont 
cockpit. 

“Witt, are you all right? Can you 
hear me? Do we jump?” I pumped 
out questions in staccato bursts be¬ 
cause the Harvard seemed about to' 
shake itself to pieces. It was a cen¬ 
tury before I h^rd Witt’s voice. He 
uttered five words faintly, and they 
froze my marrow. 

“Fa#— fiy—^ner 
- Twas not just scarecL 1 was stupe¬ 
fied. The cimy thing 1 knm about 


flying was that, to go up, you pulled 
the stick back; to go down, you 
pushed it forwards. There was no 
time for further thought.' A wooded 
hilltop rushed towar£ us. Blindly 1 
grabbed the rubber-covered broom¬ 
stick, breathed a prayer and yanked 
it backwards. 

We shot up like a whale surfacing 
in a typhoon. The plane rolled and 
wallowed, but at least there was now 
quite a respectable distance between 
us and the landscape. 1 gave the 
stick a little push, and inexplicably 
the right wing rose, the left wing 
dropped. I thought we would roll 
over. 

“Wake up, Witt!” I shouted, 
jerking the stick back again. “Tell 
me what to do!” 

No answer. No movement from 
the peaked cap. And now, to com- 

{ )lete my demoralization, 1 saw a 
ittle stream of blood flowing past 
my right shoe. The thought that 
Witt might be dead froze me. 

But gradually my confused brain, 
began to function again. The stick, 

1 discovered, worked not just back¬ 
wards and forwards, but also side¬ 
ways. If I pressed right, down went 
the right wing; if I pressed left, 
down went the left. 

In a little while we were flying 
almost horizontally once more. But 
the prdblem was that, over on the 
left, lay that glaring sea. Wc were 
flying north, heading straight for 
Conununist China! 

How Was I to turn thd plfFc 
remnd? Hopefully, I tumea for 

tft 
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guidance to the instrument panel— 
and then I realized where all that 
flying glass had come from. The 
panel was shattered. Not one gauge, 
dial or indicator was readable. 

I looked down now and discov' 
ered that the plane had two pedals. 
1 pressed the left one experimentally. 
We skidded sideways violently. It 
took a little while before 1 had the 
Harvard tamed again. Then, anxi- 
ously, I scanned the horizon. Was it 
my imagination, or had that brief 
skid angled us a hair’s breadth away 
from China.? 

Perseverance. 1 tried a second 
skid, a second recovery. It was not 
imagination. We had moved frac¬ 
tionally anti-clockwise. Had I 
known enough to bank the plane by 
pressing the broomstick left before 1 
came down on the pedal, we could 
have turned round in no time. The 
hard way consumed about 15 min¬ 
utes. My relief was great when the 
uitapteenth skid, the umpteenth re¬ 
covery Anally turned our tail to¬ 
wards Communist China. 

“Witt, listen!” I called. “We’re 
heading south I ” 

No answer. No movement. My 
spirits plummeted again. 

We were still deep in enemy ter¬ 
ritory. At any moment might come 
/a second burst of bullets. Was Witt 
alive.? If he was not, it would make 
sense to jiunp when we reached 
Spudi Korea. somehow 1 could 
not bring myseli to belike that he 
was dead. 

In a moment 1 saw .Witt’s left 


hand, which had been lying so inert, 
begin to move. It made a waving 
gesture from the wiist-r-up, down, 
up, down. 

“Can you talk?” I shouted. “Arc 
you O.K.? Say something!” 

Why didn’t he answer? I did not 
know, of course, that one of my Arst 
jerky movements had disconnected 
the intercom. Nor did I know that a 
bullet had paralysed Witt’s spine, 
and another haa pierced his stom¬ 
ach, causing irnmense loss of blood. 
It was costing him great effort just 
trying to try to remain conscious. 

As we bumbled on, 1 wondered 
why he didn’t make some signal 
with his right hand. Could he pos¬ 
sibly be trying to get hold of the 
stick again ? 

Occasionally 1 could have sworn 
that the plane responded to some 

f )ressure other than mine. I would 
ift my hands and it would fly 
on, smoothly, steadily, for quite a 
while. Yet at other times when I 
let go, we wobbled off course to¬ 
wards the sea. (Later 1 learned that 
at such times Witt was passing 
through periodic lapses into uncon¬ 
sciousness.) 

An eternity of guesswork went by, 
and then—at last—there ahead lay 
the Imjin River. Now at least we 
would not break up over communist 
territory. 

As we crossed no-man’$-land, I 
decided it should not be too hard 
to And Pyongtdc again. But then 
what?. Could Witt, weakened from 
loss of blood and shock, recover, by 




some miracle, sufficient strength to 
make the landing? Knowing not 
even the whereabouts of the throtde, 
I had no delusions about pulling off 
this difficult task myself. People sur¬ 
vived belly landings, 1 knew, but 
hardly at full throttle, not with a 
belly tank of fuel and half a dozen 
inflammable rockets. 

My planning was getting highly 
muddled when, unexpectedly, Witt’s 
head moved and his hand waggled 
in an insistent, circular motion to 
the left. What did he mean ? Change 
course? Turn left—with Pyongtak 
still nearly loo miles ahead? 1 
squirmed around on my left hip for 
better visibility. 

Down to Earth. Far away be¬ 
hind us, I saw the smoke of Seoul. 
Kimpo airfield, of>:oursel I had for¬ 
gotten its existence. Jerkily, I began 
once more to skid the long-suflering 
aircraft. I do not know what would 
have happened if just then a sudden 
change in engine note, an unmistak¬ 
able pressure on the stick, had not 
advised me that Witt was trying to 
take over. Unspeakable relief en¬ 
gulfed me as we slowly began to lose 
altitude. A few miles dead ahead, 
the concrete runways loomed larger 
every moment. 

“Everything O.K.?” I shouted. 
“What about that fuel tank and 
those rockets?” 

Witt could not hear this, but he 


racing towards us. 1 cannot remem¬ 
ber breathing, so hard was I concen¬ 
trating, guessing how and when and 
where we would connect. 

Then once more Witt’s head 
seemed to sag. Had he passed out? 
All the panic of those first seconds 
after we were hit surged back. To 
get so far and not make it! 1 was 
desperate. Should I try to wrench 
the plane up again in the hope that 
Witt would revive? Or should I just 
pray that he was still in control? 

I reached for the stick, but before 
1 could move it we were down. Witt 
was actually making the landing, 
and had managed to hit the tarmac 
dead centre. I knew the heaven-sent 
feeling of belonging once more to 
the good earth. 

We were down all right, but 
Witt’s paralysed legs were unable to 
operate rudder or brakes. Wc^hot 
headlong off the runway, luml^red 
over the rough surface of the field 
like a ton of bricks and hit a low 
rock which sliced off the landing 
gear but checked our speed. We 
skidded forward in a cloud of dust 
and then, mercifully, the aircraft at 
last came to rest. 

With smoke pouring from the en¬ 
gine, 1 did not pause to analyse the 
situation. In a moment, bursting 
from my attachments, I was out on 
the wing. Unhooking Witt, 1 saw 
that his trousers were soak^ with 


was way ahead of me. In some blood. 

miraculous fashion he had already I got my hands beneat)i o 
leleased the rockets and the fud armpits, and tpgethsjr 
tank. Now the ground was really the wing to tfae^uhd. 

m 
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1 was able to drag him a feW yards 
away from the plane before my 
knees gave out. Then, panting be¬ 
side him, I heard him whisper, 
could do with a drkikl” 

A drin\l In my drunken state all 
I could think of was my flask of 
lemonade. I rushed back to the 
plane, grabbed my flask, binoculars 
and maps. 1 just had time to pour 
some lemonade into Witten’s mouth 
before two things happened simul¬ 
taneously. Fire engines arrived, and 
the plane caught Are. 

If I HAD written this account in 
1951, it would have ended on a 
sorrowful note. When I rejoined my 


regiment, 1 heard that gallant Cap¬ 
tain Witten had died from his spinal 
injuries at a base hospital in Cali¬ 
fornia. I thought of him as dead for 
ten years. Then, in order to check 
his birthplace for this story, I tele¬ 
phoned the town clerk of his home 
town—Lampasas, Texas. 

“Dead? Witten’s no more dead 
than you are. H^has to use a wheel¬ 
chair—his legs arc paralysed. But 
he’s married—has a lovely wife^and 
daughter. Everybody in Lampasas 
knows Witt!” 

I might have known it would take 
more than a few bullets to down a 
hero of a hundred batde missions. 
1 salute him I 


Musical Score 

One of our friends composes modern music—the blunt and angry kind. 
His grandmother, who adores him, does not adore his music, preferring 
the harmonies of Mozart and Beethoven. 

After his first concert, the young composer joined his grandmother, the 
applause still ringing in his ears. “Well, how did you like it?” he enquired 
happily. 

“My boy,” she said, “if that was in your head. I’m glad it came out.” 

—-D. S. 


Practical Politics 

Senator Robert Kennedy says he receives more letters complaining 
about his lone hair than on any other single subject. Many of them contain 
cheques for me [M’ice of a hsmeut. Money from Democrats goes to the 
John F. Kennedy Library Fund; money from Republicans goes to the 
Democratic National Committee. — 

George Humphrey, femer U.S. Secretary of the Treasury; *lt’s 
a terribly hard job to spend a billion dollars aud get your money's, 
worth.” 



FESTIVAL W ACCOUNT 

It is time now to start a FESTIVAL ACCOUNT for the next 
Pujas. 

Monthly deposit of Rs. 5/- over the next year will yield 
Rs. 61.50 in time for the next Pujas. Deposits of higher amounts 
in multiples of Rs. 5/- are also accepted. 



UNITED BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

REGD. OFFICE : 4, CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA-!. 
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/J dedicated golfer plays 
his master stroke 


By Graham Porter 


T hat day, for the first time in 
my personal golfing history, 
I had broken 90. In the mid¬ 
night darkness I nudged my sleep¬ 
ing wife. “Can you believe it?” I 
cried. “I’m no longer a duffer! The 
secret of golf is simply . . 

“. . . a matter of beginning your 
downswing with your shoulders in¬ 
stead of your hands.” 

“How did you know?” I asked, 
amazed. 

“Because that’s what you’ve been 
muttering all night,” she sighed. 
“Don’t you think you should get 
some sleep now?” 

She was right. In a few hours I 
would play my first-round match in 
the club tournament against my 
arch golfing enemy, Steve Galloway. 
I chuckled into my pillow sadisti¬ 
cally. With the secret of the game 


now locked in my breast, I would 
humble him at last. 

I shut my eyes and ordered my 
mind to go blank. It insisted, in¬ 
stead, that I replay each stroke of 
my day’s round. During the first 
two holes my smile all but illumi¬ 
nated the night shadows of the 
room. But when I found myself 
again missing that 20-inch putt on 
the third green, my smile faded. 
That putt had hurt. So had the 
four other short ones I muffed 
later on. If I had holed them, as 
I surely would in the future, I 
would have completed my round in 
84. And if one of my drives hadn’t 
sliced out of bounds, costing me two 
strokes, I would have gone round 
in a sizzling 82. 

Or might I not have scored better 
still? The supposition caused me to 
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gasp aloud, waking my wife with a' 
start. Now that she was no longer 
asleep, I could find no reason for not 
sharing my joyous discovery. 

“I had some tough breaks today,” 

I explained. “A perfect pitch to the 
ninth green took an astounding hop 
into a bunker. My drive on the 
twelfth freakishly scooted beneath a 
bramblebush. And on the seven¬ 
teenth my caddie sneezed at the top 
of my backswing, all but causing me 
to miss the ball completely. Since 
those were obviously non-rccurrable 
accidents, wouldn’t you -agree that 
• • • 

“Why is it,” my wife interrupted, 
“that a man can recall for a week 
every single shot of his last game, 
but can’t remember for five minutes 
that the front door needs mending?” 

I lay back in a pretence of sudden 
sleep. But my subconscious refused 
to accept the sham. It kept subtract¬ 
ing those last three strokes from my 
hypothetical round of 82. When I 
arrived at the amazing figure of 79, 
my body seemed to float towards 
the ceiling. 

"Good Lord!" I cried. ‘Tm a 
champion golfer!" 

1 slithered from bed and gripped 
an imaginary driver. For a moment 
I waggled it in delicious anticipa¬ 
tion. Then, powerfully and smooth¬ 
ly, I swept my body through an 
entire swing. 

Had'the situation been l^m in 
reality, the ball would surely have 
zoomed into orbit. I drew in my 
stomach, and threw out my chest 


and, in the utter darkness of the 
bedroom, exuded more confidence 
than ever before in my life. 

Confidence! That was the key— 
confidence born of my new mastery 
of technique. How incredible to 
realize that in all these years I had 
simply conducted an endless series 
of tiger hunts on the golf course, 
violently beating the earth with my 
clubs, exhausting myself with my 
very ineptness. But tomorrow would 
be different. Poor, unsuspecting 
Galloway I 

At 2 a.m. I begged my mind to 
let me sleep. My plea was in vain. 
By three o’clo('k I had won the club 
championship. An hour later I cap¬ 
tured The Open. Dawn was creep¬ 
ing over the windowsill before I 
divested mvself of an armful of 
phantom trophies and tumbled into 
a canyon of sleep. 

My wife and I and the Galloways 
sat together on the golf-club terrace, 
watching the sun set on yet another 
day in the fickle fortunes of man. 
Now that my tournament match 
was over, I wished I were alone, like 
Napoleon on Elba. I’d never seen so 
many trees. No doubt about it, 1 
would have scored better with an 
axe. 

Without looking up, 1 felt the 
sting of Steve Galloway’s glance. 
This time, I decided, I was giving 
up golf for good. 

While my wife talked, I gazed 
out over the fairways which the 
evening dew had tinted with silver; 
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on either side, the terrible, tower¬ 
ing trees now slept, harmless and 
serene. It seemed impossible to 
believe that this gentle, pastoral 
scene had earlier proved itself such 
a violent battlefield. 

I downed my drink, and some¬ 
how it made me feel better. My eyes 
were drawn back to the lush, quiet 
fairways. The course was beckoning 
me now in the shadows. “Come,” it 
seemed to whisper. “Conquer me.” 

As I refilled my glass, I began feel¬ 
ing surprisingly relaxed. Much the 
same as I had felt yesterday when I 
shot my 89. 

Ah, so that was it— relaxation! 
Not how you pivoted your hips or 
snapped your wrists, but simply how 
well you relaxed! No wonder Gallo¬ 
way had trounced me so complete¬ 
ly; my mind had been gorged with 
a jumble of mechanical do’s and 


don’t’s. By taking it smooth and 
easy, wouldn’t those technical ele¬ 
ments fall naturally into place Yes, 
yes, I saw it clearly now. After years 
of huffing and puffing on the links, 
1 had got the message at last. 

I tried not to sound condescend¬ 
ing as I turned to Steve Galloway. 
“How about a return match next 
Saturday.?” I asked. 

“But, darling,”my wife protested, 
“that’s when you promised to mend 
the door.” 

For a moment her words buzzed 
near my ears like mosquitoes, then 
mercifully took flight when Gallo¬ 
way’s voice led him to the slaugh¬ 
ter: “Ready for another licking. 


eh?” 

I only smiled in the dark. Al¬ 
ready I was growing joyfully tense, 
just contemplating the wonders 
of relaxation. 


fVays of the World 

In Sydney, Australia, a travel agent looking for a captive audience for 
his posters suddenly remembered a citywide blood-donor campaign in 
progress. He rushed down to the blood bank and persuaded the adminis¬ 
trator to let the posters be plastered all over the ceilings of rooms where 
blood donors were lying on their backs. —T. m. 

A BAR OWNER in thc Spanish Mediterranean town of Benicarlo, faced 
with an invasion of French holidaymakers, solved his language problem 
by putting up a sign reading: *’Se habla jrancis por seflas "—“French is 
spoken here in sign language.” —CIFRA 

Saudi Arabia is one country which isn’t plagued by arguments about 
the comparative virtues of male and female drivers. Women are forbiddos 
to drive—^but if a woman is caught behind the wheel it is her husband who 
goes to jail. -^.T. 
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Japan*s Prime Minister 
is shaping his country for a 
new anchor role in Asia 


SATO 

Statesman 
of Stability 



rr-^HE rc-clection of Premier 
X Eisaku Sato last February 
underlined the imprtance of a 
stable Japan in the futtirc of Asia, 
and pointed a path of sanity and 
soundness that runs in calm con¬ 
trast to the chaos that has charac¬ 
terized the i8 years of Communist 
China’s post-revolutionary history. 

As the world’s fifth-ranking in¬ 
dustrial power (behind the United 
States, Russia, West Germany and 
Britain), Japan is far and away the 
richest nation in Asia. Yet the 
government has been unwilling to 
allow the full impact of its national 
prosperity to permeate the rest of 
the continent; conservative pre¬ 
miers have shied away from govern¬ 
ment involvement in its aid and de¬ 
velopment. But over the past year, 
Premier Sato has moved quietly to 
take Japan into a more active Asian 
role. 

“We are trying to develop a soft 
cushion of economic development 
around China,” says one Japanese 
Foreign Office expert. This “en¬ 
circlement by prosperity” resulted 
a year ago in the largest all-Asian 
conference that Tokyo had witnes¬ 
sed since 1943. 

Six Asian nations attended— 
Singapore, Malaysia, the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, Laos and South 
Vietnam, while Cambodia and 
Indonesia sent observers. The con¬ 
sequent exchange of information 
about economic-aid needs and Sato’s 
reminder that South-East Asia 
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receives only Rs. 18*75 per capita in 
foreign aid from all sources (as 
against Rs. 37*5 for Africa and 
Rs. 45 for Latin America) led the 
Singapore Straits Times to suggest 
that ‘*a miniature Asian Marshall 
Plan” might eventually emerge. 

Sato has moved to join Asian re¬ 
gional groupings which do not 
commit Japan to an aggressive 
foreign policy but will involve the 
country more with its Asian neigh¬ 
bours. One such organization is the 
Manila-based Asian Development 
Bank. With its Rs. 150 crores share 
towards the 32-nation bank’s Rs. 750 
crores capital, Japan matched the 
U.S. contribution. Said Sato: “A 
cornerstone is now being laid by all 
of us to establish a new era in 
Asia.” 

Japan’s new Overseas Youth 
Volunteers are Asia’s first Peace 
Corps, and though they so far 
number only about 120, they repre¬ 
sent another indicator of Sato’s 
outward thrust. Stationed from 
South-East Asia to East Africa, 
they arc skilled in car repair and 
agriculture, nursing and nutrition, 
and use their spare time to teach 
such Japanese native skills as 
origami and karate. 

Sato, moreover, has reorientated 
the nation’s relations with both of 
Asia’s Caucasian powers: Russia 
and the United States. The Soviets 
still hold substantial territory in the 
formerly Japanese Kurils and the 
island of Sakhalin. Yet last year the 
two countries agreed to establish 
184 


consulates and develop jointly the 
natural-gas reserves of Sakhalin. To 
thaw the freezing relations dating 
back to the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05, Tokyo and Moscow are 
planning an exchange of airline 
Bights over Siberia and a possible 
joint effort in Siberian economic 
development. Still, the frost is deep, 
and ‘‘technical details” crop up 
continually. 

Diplomacy. Sato approves of 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
But he has to be careful. The 
Mutual Security Treaty between 
the United States and Japan comes 
up for renewal in 1970, and he can¬ 
not afford to give ammunition to 
the Japanese left wing by commit¬ 
ting his nation to open support of 
the U.S. combat role in what most 
Japanese consider should be an in¬ 
ternal Vietnamese war. 

If 1970 is a year that Sato views 
with veiled apprehension, 1968 is 
one that he awaits with ea^ness. 
It will mark the centennial of the 
Meiji Restoration, the year that 
Japan broke out of its feudal cocoon 
and entered the real world. Since 
that ume, the four islands of Nip¬ 
pon have moved from an era of 
swordplay and armour to ohe of 
supertankers and transistors. 

Along the rugged coasdine of 
Honshu now stretches the “Tok- 
aido corridor,” pegged at one end 
by Tokyo and at the other by Kobe. 
Within its compass lie Japah’s six 
largest cities and jtfi urban-tndus!* 
trial complex that produces p^ . 
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Give your talent fall scope 


Whether a professional 
or an amateur, nothing 
but the best is good 
enough for you. And the 
best are made from finest 
imported raw pigments, 
suited to the tropics,con* 
sistent> vibrant, durable, 
intermixable Shalimar 
Artists' Colours in short. 
Take your pick, you'll 
always be right. 



With SHALIMAR 

ARTISTS’ COIiOtlBS 


MNfii Of SNALIMAR ARTISTS COLOURS 

Oil Coioiiri S cc tubM—21 celouii 
40 cc lubM—21 colour* 

65 cc tubM— Flak*. Zinc and 
ThiniumWbita 

WitarCdouri 8 cc lutMa—18 colour* 
foitcr Celoun: 42 cc botila*—18 colour* 
WMtrprool Of nring Ink—Wick -14 cc boni* 


ARTISTS'MATERIALS 


Shtttmiir Artistt' Cojeuii m available fiom Shalimar Painta Offices In : Calcutta, New Delhi, 
eomtwy, Madrsa, Kanpur and Oauhati, as wall at at alt laadlng dealers m artists* materials 
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SATOSTATESMAN OF STABIUTY 


cent of its manufactured goods— 
together with most of the problems 
of identity and adaptation found in 
Japanese society today. 

Under the chill gaze of sacred 
Mount Fuji, a man-made morass of 
concrete, steel and glass belches 
smoke and grime in a manner 
quite contradictory to the verses 
of the eighth-century poet Akahito 
Yamabe, who wrote; 

So lofty and awful is the peal^ of 
Fuji 

That the clouds of heaven dare not 
cross it. 

Apart from the clouds of industry, 
Mount Fuji today is challenged by 
the trails of Japan's domestic and 
overseas airline jets and the blue 
exhaust of Honda’s Formula One 
Grand Prix cars, which snarl in 
blurring white circles on a race 
track at its foot. 

Nearly half Japan’s 98 million 
people live within the Tokaido cor¬ 
ridor, and while there are patches 
of refreshing relief from the pres¬ 
sures of mankind—^groves of grace¬ 
fully pirouetting pines, miniature 
terraces redolent of tangerines and 
tea—the Tokaido dweller is con¬ 
fronted with problems endemic to 
urban life everywhere. Highways 
thunder to the rush of 15 million 
speeding trucks, cars and motor¬ 
cycles. Commuter trains hire 
“pushers” to jam Ae passengers 
into steaming hot carriages. And 
while the Japanese are better off 
econoitiically than all other Asians, 
worldwide they still rank only 


twenty-first when it comes to per 
capita income. 

Tokyo, the city that serves Japan 
as capital and captivator, is, of 
course, the world’s largest metro¬ 
polis (population ii million) and 
the one place where every success- 
minded Japanese must live if he 
hopes to make the grade. 

Wonder City. With its tall 
blocks of buildings and nightmare 
traffic, it appears at first glance 
an unsightly sprawl. Yet it is also 
a continuous wonder, with fish 
ponds on department-store roofs, 
five symphony orchestras, three 
new playhouses, including the strik¬ 
ing 1,750-seat National Theatre. 

The average Japanese is chal¬ 
lenged and excited by the clash of 
tradition and innovation. He sits 
on a tatami mat in loose-flowing 
kimono to eat a breakfast of corn¬ 
flakes and coffee. Premier Sato him¬ 
self practises the tea ceremony on 
Sundays, then goes out for an after¬ 
noon of golf. Japanese husbands 
still keep their wives in virtual sec¬ 
lusion and entertain friends and 
business acquaintances in the most 
garish of geisha houses, but the 
music in both places is likely to be 
a Western pop song. 

The Japanese also suffer, like their 
Western counterparts, from anxiety 
and overcrowding. Japan’s suicide 
rate is the highest in Asia (14.5 per 
100,000), and hypochondria is a 
national disease. 

With Japan spending Rs. 13,500 
crores a year on new construction, 
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it is little wonder that Japanese 
architects have emerged as Asia’s 
foremost designers. The mind be¬ 
hind Tokyo’s soaring Olympic 
Gymnasium is Kenzo Tange, a 
courtly Osakan who reflects Asia’s 
concern with “the great incom- 
patibles: the human scale and the 
superhuman, identity and anony¬ 
mity.’’ 

In such works as the Hiro¬ 
shima Peace Museum and the 
cross-shaped Cathedral of St. Mary 
in Tokyo, Tange broke from 
tradition. Using soaring columns 
and steel, he generated a sense of 
boldness rather than the customary 
low-to-the-ground humility based 
on Japanese wooden construction. 
In a land with virtually no urban 
planning, Tange has mapped out 
a Rs. 37,500 crores reconstruction of 
Tokyo. 

He warns that unless plan¬ 
ning is undertaken now, the 
megalopolis of Tokaido, which by 
the end of the century will contain 
80 per cent of the Japanese popula¬ 
tion, can become an Asian version 
of Bosch’s hell. 

It is Premier Sato’s task to pre¬ 
vent that. Reserved and calculat¬ 
ing, Sato keeps his own counsel. 
Yet when it comes to political com¬ 
bat, his timing is as sharp as that 
of a karate black-belter. 

All his toughness and calcula¬ 
tion are aimed at consensus, an 
achievement of the most vital 
necessity in a nation whose political 
parties are fulminatingly factional 
rS8 


and whose social fabric is stitched 
together from feudal loyalties. In 
this role, Sato has had plenty of 
training. 

The son of a samurai turned 
sake-brewer, Sato was born in the 
sleepy town of Tabuse, and after 
graduating from Tokyo University 
law school spent 13 years in Kyu"hu 
working as a railway official. Twice 
he was sent to China as a railways 
adviser during the Japanese war 
there, and during the Second World 
War served as director of a trans¬ 
port pool. 

He also contracted a serious case 
of typhus, and while recuperating 
read an article on the passivity of 
the Asian masses by author Pearl 
Buck. The piece changed his way 
of thinking. 

“Reviewing the past of Japan,’’ 
he savs, “I felt there had been 
something essentially wrong about 
our approach to government. It was 
vitally important for me to know 
just what the masses aspire to and 
think; very important to live among 
the masses and seeJc a new way for 
Japan.’’ 

His chance to act on that belief 
came in 1947, when Sato became a 
member of ^e Cabinet and helped 
to supervise Japan’s rise from the 
ashes of wartime bombing. Then, 
in 1953, he was accused of accept^ 
ing a bribe from shipowners, and in 
the uproar that followed, he re- 
signeq. Sato maintains to this day 
that the money was a political con¬ 
tribution and that he merely failed 
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...and exquisite organdie 
with doubly flounced 
skirt...or a charming blouse. 
Run these up on USHA and 
the kids are alt set for the party. 
USHA and ever so little 
effort of yours—a new world 
of designs—and the joy 
and satisfaction of creating 
your own beautiful things. 



Sew with ease-'Sew with 
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to register it according to the law. 

He returned to politics in i960, 
became Minister of Olympic Con¬ 
struction, and did excellent work. 
In November 1964, he succeeded to 
both the leadership of the Liberal 
Democratic party and the premier¬ 
ship. 

Today, at 66, Sato is a ponderous 
speaker but a man of steadying 
weight in a nation ready to take off 
in many directions. To the looks of 
a Kabuki actor, Sato adds a calcu¬ 
lating eye for his own position and 
a buoyant sense of balance when it 
comes to his party. 

“Japan is coming to a historic 
turning point,” he says. “There has 
to be a new ideal born in order to 


restore the human quality now 
buried in a society of affluence.” 

Recent events have given Sato a 
lively launching pad from which to 
attain those goals. China’s madness 
makes Japan’s stability look more 
promising than ever. Having in¬ 
herited the best of China’s traditions 
—wisdom and confidence—Japan 
can remain ahead of its neighbour 
for the rest of the century, perhaps 
even longer. 

In the process, it could teach 
China and other countries an 
essentially Asian lesson of adapt¬ 
ability and patience. Those are 
qualities that the entire continent, 
if not the world beyond, is in dire 
need of learning. 


Quizzical Queries 

A FARMER told his manager to get the place ready for the arrival of a 
group of nature lovers. “What’re they going to do.?” asked the man. The 
farmer explained that they were going to watch birds. 

The man pushed back his hat, scratched his chin and said, “Watch 
them what?’’ — G. d. 

I WAS telling my Orthodox Jewish mother-in-law about a dinner dance 
I had been to the previous evening given by a new Reform Jewish Temple. 

I spoke of how very modern the practices of this temple are compared to 
the old traditions of Judaism, with which she is so familiar. I mentioned, 
among other things, that butter was served with meat, which is against 
Orthodox dietary .Taw. I also told her that the members of the congrega¬ 
tion were so informal that they called the rabbi by his first name. 

With this my mother-in-law looked at me and asked, “The rabbi’s 
Jewish?” — L. F. s. 

One afternoon near the end of my shift of nursing duty at the hospital, 

I was checking the temperature, pulse and respiration of the ratients. I 
had taken the thermometa- from one elderly woman and was still holding 
her wrist, counting her pulse, when my mind wandered moqj^entarily. 

Noticing my hesitation, she looked up ^ me apprehensively and asked, 
“Isn’t it going?” -HS.-Wi" 



when the frost doesn’t drip— 

Ever noticed cold drinke don’t drip in air-con¬ 
ditioned comfort • Cold drinks stay cool, so do 
you —no better way to enjoy those salubrious 
rips— yes, no better way to enjoy life than to 
spend it languishing in the luxury of cool air by 
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You and Formica 
can give your bedroom 
an attractive 
luxurious look i 



Choose FORMICA* laminates from a range of 
53 colours and patterns! 


A luune that cowits 

FORMICA —the world’s first decorative 
laminate... made in India to the same exact¬ 
ing international standards. Look for the 
FORMICA washable overprint on every 
sheet you buy—make sure yoy invest in a 
name that counts! 


In looks and good value, formica lami¬ 
nates are a womwhile investment. 

For FREE full-colour literature on the use. 
of FORMICA laminates in the home, 
write to: 

FonnicR India Limited, P.O. Box 64, Poona. 


Good looks and good value 
FORMICA laminates are ideal for dressing 
tables, bedside tables, bedheads, cupboard 
shelves and doors—and for all types of 
nursery furniture. You have a choice of 
matt or glossy finish to suit any require¬ 
ment. And the cost? Less than you mink! 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 



* FORMICA is the registered tyade merit of 
Formica Intematio^ Limited of whieh 
Formica India Limited is the licensed 
user in India. 













By showing ordinary people what they can do 
for themselves, pioneers are bringing progress 
and prosperity to remote villages 


Mexi(x>’8 Self-Propelled 
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By Robert Strother 

I N MORE than 2,000 villages all 
over Mexico, people arc waging 
an exciting war on their‘ bwn 
poverty—and achieving impressive 
results. 

Since July 1963, eager village 
volunteers, working in small groups 
on community improvements of 
their own choosing, have built 816 

Even the children help; here, 
they carry gravel to the 
site of a new school 


schools, nearly 900 miles of £arm-to- 
market road, 207 town water supply 
and sanitation systems and 160 irri' 
gation systems. They have estab¬ 
lished numerous communal market 
gardens, handicraft shops, public 
markets, libraries; they have dug 
fishponds and wells, constructed 
dams, bridges, an ocean breakwater. 
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a telephone line and a mountain-top 
landing strip. 

Many of the projects have pro¬ 
duced immediate gains in income— 
from better crops or reduced costs in 
getting produce to market. Others 
have eliminated such drudgery as 
long-distance water hauling and 
thus provided more time for produc¬ 
tive work. But of even greater 
benefit is the change in the village 
people—a change which holds 
promise for the whole future of 
Mexico. Villages once indifferent to 
all efforts at progress are eagerly pro¬ 
posing projects of their own. Small 
industries are being set up to use 
local skills and talent. And, as suc¬ 
cessful projects arc completed, com¬ 
munity pride and achievement are 
inspiring others. 

Thrilling Story. The prime 
mover of this awakening is Am¬ 
erica’s Community Development 
Foundation, working in co-oper¬ 
ation with the Mexican Ministry of 
Health and Welfare. To Glen Lcet, 
guiding spirit of the CDF, its suc¬ 
cess comes as no surprise. He has 
been working the same magic in a 
dozen other countries for almost ten 
years, using principles hammered 
out during years of strenuous field 
work with the United Nations Re¬ 
lief and Rehabilitation Agency in 
war-torn Greece and later with the 
U.N. in Korea. For him, the self¬ 
transformation of villages and the 

f )eople who live in them is an end- 
essly thrilling story. 

“Nations eager for development 
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usually assume that heavy invest¬ 
ments in planning and machinery 
are essential,” he told me. “They 
don’t recognize the truly enormous 
untapped resource of their own 
manpower, idle much of the year 
except during the short planting and 
harvesting seasons. By using some 
of this time and whatever skills they 
have on community improvements 
which they themselves select, they 
can do wonders. What’s more, they 
work hard and well, because they 
are passionately interested in the 
results to be achieved.” 

Wherever Leet went in his work 
for UNRRA he had found the same 
things holding people back: lack of 
roads and water systems, poor 
sanitation, ignorance, ill health and 
a fatalistic attitude. The right kind 
of help, he believed, could only 
come from a privately-financed or¬ 
ganization which was far removed 
from the sort of restrictions imposed 
on official agencies. 

Opportunely, the Save-the-Chil- 
dren Federation, established in 1932 
to aid poverty-stricken children in 
the United States, was searching for 
a programme director to help expand 
and improve its services. Glen Leet 
seemed an ideal choice, and the 
establishment of the sister organiza¬ 
tion—the Community Development 
Foundation—a logical expansion, 
for the Federation was already de¬ 
veloping village self-help projects. 

CDF was an immedmte success. 
It carried on the work Leet began in 
Greece, and moved ifito many othdr 
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‘The right Feed Water or Proeese Water ensures better Plant 

performance and Product quality.’ 



Whatever your industry, its efficiency often depends on the Boiler performance. Boiler breakdown means 
production breakdown, severe losses all round. And whatever your product, its quaiity Is directly linked 
with the quality of Process Water. Good process water means good product quaiity, saving on process¬ 
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countries—including Mexico, where 
It has hred the imagination o£ so 
many villagers. Today, Mexico’s 
community development pro¬ 
gramme has reached that economic 
“take-ofiF” point which was the 
dream of so many expensive official 
aid progratiunes. 

I accompanied Richard Lorden, 
then director of CDF projects in 
Latin America, on a visit to the 
hamlet of Coyotf Etla in the State 
of Oaxaca, where a dam and irriga¬ 
tion project was under way. 

Working with pick and shovel, 
the villagers had blocked a dry 
stream bed. Now their dam tow¬ 
ered over 19 feet high and stretched 
an imposing 82 feet across. When 
we got there, 50 men were busy dig¬ 
ging the main irrigation ditch which 
would enable them to grow two sure 
crops of maize a year instead of one 
uncertain crop every other year. 

Lorden stopped his jeep at a spot 
where the ditch ran deep through 
thick clay. Don Andr^, the village 
leader, put down his bucket of clay 
to greet us while several workers 
gathered round, grinning broadly. 
They watched closely as Don 
Andr^ asked Lorden what he 
thought of their new bridge. 

"Bridge?” said Lorden. 

"Of course,” said Don Andr^. 
“How else would we get the lorry 
across this deep ditch ?” 

“What! Don’t tell me you have 
got a lorry.” 

“But certainly,” Don AnM re¬ 
plied. “Now that water is assured, 
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we will need it to transfX)rt the 
fertilizer.” 

“Fertilizer too!” exclaimed Lor- 
den. “Are you really planning to 
use fertilizer now?” 

“Of course,” said Don Andres. 
The delighted diggers burst out 
laughing as he added with mock 
solemnity, “We are very progressive 
people here nowadays.” So they are. 
Their entire outlook has been trans¬ 
formed in a single year, largely 
through their own efforts. 

The first principle of the CDF’s 
“Co-operative Programme” is that 
the villagers must choose their own 
projects, and although government 
and CDF officials tactfully encour¬ 
age jobs that will produce the quick¬ 
est and most visible economic 
benefits, they have a high regard 
for the villagers’ judgement. 

The leaders of the isolated moun¬ 
tain village of Amatitlan, for ex¬ 
ample, insisted that they wanted to 
build an airstrip. A young woman 
had died in childbirth because no 
doctor could reach her in time; and 
an airstrip would be insurance 
against a repetition of the tragedy. 
But where could it be built? There 
wasn’t a flat spot for miles around. 

Villagers led CDF and govern¬ 
ment omcials to a rocky mountain- 
top and showed them how, by 
cutting away here and filling up 
there, the job could be (k>ne. Today 
their flattened mountain-top has a 
smooth airstrip nearly 400 yar<& 
long by 32 yards wide. They also 
have a two-way radio so that they 

^97 
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can quickly summon medical help 
when necessary. 

“Whefher the landing field is 
used extensively or not is almost irre¬ 
levant,” the CDF representative re¬ 
marked. “What really matters is 
that these people have come to real¬ 
ize they are not forgotten souls, that 
their government and their neigh¬ 
bours know they arc there, and care. 
It has united the people and made 
them proud.” His words were justi¬ 
fied : the villagers of Amatitlan arc 
now working on a road, despite 
difficult terrain. 

The hamlet of Huiltzitepcc, 6,000 
feet up in the Sierra Madre del Sur, 
was virtually lost to civilization. To 
scramble up the 13 miles of mule 
track to the village took most of the 
day; but one evening a government 
welfare officer and the CDF repre¬ 
sentative arrived there, out of breath 

Villagers working on a CDF project 
collect their food rations 


and drenched in sweat. After supper 
the mayor and a score of village 
leaders gathered round to hear die 
strangers explain the Community 
Development idea. CDF would 
supply them with daily food rations, 
and the Mexican Government 
would provide picks, shovels, wheel¬ 
barrows and explosives for any pro¬ 
ject they chose. What did they want 
to do? 

The decision was not difficult. 
For years the people had known a 
road would solve their worst prob¬ 
lems. Excitement mounted as the 
newcomers sho\ved how they could 
build the road themselves. It would 
be the villagers’ own project, and 
they could work on it when they 
pleased, in any way they chose. 
When the mayor called for a vote, 
the men shouted their approval. 

Two days later, pack mules with 
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food rations and hand tools were on 
the way up the mountain to Huilt- 
zitepec. For six months the men 
toiled. Then, in the spring, after a 
break for maize-planting, me dream 
became reality. 

Today, the lost village and its 
people are part of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Lorries roar up daily, carrying 
products never used there before, 
and return with produce for sale 
in town. Workers’ incomes have 
doubled, even trebled. They’re now 
working on a CDF school project, 
and a water-supply system will be 
next. 

The same kind of thing is happen¬ 
ing all over Mexico—even the 
women join in. With the help of 
government nutritionists, nurses 
and agronomists, they have planted 
market gardens with common vege¬ 
tables new to them, and learnt to 
raise the standard of the family diet. 
They have also learnt sewing, knit¬ 
ting and ceramics. Some are being 
trained in beekeeping and in better 
ways of keeping chickens. 

The cost of village projects is 
amazingly low. A school for lOO 
pupils was built at San Juan de 
Aguaje near Torredn for an outlay 
of Rs. 480. Villagers at Coatomatit- 
lan, in the State of Guerrero, built a 
large reinforced-concrete bridge for 
Rs. 6,000. Throughout Mexico, 
from the beginning of work on July 
I, 1963, to November 30, 1965, the 
CDF’s total cash outlay was Rs. i6-8 

A LIE may take care of the {M’C 


lakhs. In addition, the Mexican 
Government provided tools, mater¬ 
ials, administrative personnel, plus 
distribution and warehousing costs 
for the American food dispensed 
through CDF. 

After the Co-operative Pro¬ 
gramme had been in operation for 
one year, the Mexican government 
established a parallel organization to 
the CDF. Admirustered by the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, 
this is now even larger than its 
parent. 

Indeed, the CDF hope of even¬ 
tually working itself out of a job 
may soon be realized in Mexico. 
This will release trained personnel 
badly needed in other parts of the 
world. Three of CDF’s Mexican 
staff have already gone to Guyana to 
help set up community development 
projects there. 

“We have shown, time and 
again, that country people all over 
the world are neither lazy nor dull,’’ 
Glen Leet told me. “Everybody 
wants to serve in some way, to feel 
that he can be useful. In many vil¬ 
lages, nothing good, nothing en¬ 
couraging, nothing hopeful had 
happened for generations before this 
new work began. To see those peo¬ 
ple take hold, to watch them build 
a dam or a road or a school in their 
spare time, using only their hands 
and wits plus their knowledge of 
their own environment, renews 
your faith in the human spirit*” ; 

ntrbuc it has no future,^, o. 
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William Tilghman was one 
of the finest lawmen ever 
to emerge from those 
explosive frontier days 
when men lived by fist 
and gun. He had a 
lightning draw and 
was a dead shot, yet 
he deplored violence, 
and often befriended 
the outlaws he brought to 
justice. In “The Last 
Frontier Marshal,” Floyd 
Miller tells the exciting story 
of Tilghman’s rise to fame, 
recreating all the lusty drama 
of a fantastically colourful era 
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T he new marshal was dozing in 
his chair when three rapid snots 
disturbed the night. “So soon?” 
he thought, instantly alert. He had 
arrived only the afternoon before, 
and had got through the evening 
without incident. Was he now faced 
with his first test of valour? 

Cromwell was a roaring Okla¬ 
homa oil town. Five months earlier, 
at the beginning of 1924, there had 
been only one cabin there. Then oil 
had been discovered, and almost 
overnight the place was swarming 
with 10,000 people and more coming 
every day. Crime flourished in such 
an atmosphere, and the criminals 
were of a tvpe new to the West: city 
men who nad never ridden a horse, 
who wore loud suits and pointed 
shoes, and made their money from 
bootleg whisky, prostitution, gam¬ 
bling and dope. To protect their 
profits they had to control the town 
- 4 )ribing where possible, killing 
when necessary. County officials 
had cither been bribed or scared off. 

Finally, in desperation, a group 
of merchants had appealed to the 
governor. Could he find them a 
man to clean up the town, one who 
could withstand both bribery and 
terrorism? 

The governor had sent them an 
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almost legendary figure from the 
past, William Tilghman. Last of 
the great frontier marshals, he had 
brought in some of the most famous 
desperadoes of his day, and had 
earned a fearsome reputation by 
pacifying such unruly towns as 
Dodge City. But he was now 70 
years old and had come out of re¬ 
tirement only at the strongest urg¬ 
ing. The Cromwell citizens dele¬ 
gated to meet him had been shocked 
by his appearance. Instead of the 
steely fierceness they expected, they 
found a soft-spoken, immaculately 
groomed old man. His carefully 
knotted tie displayed a gold pin, 
and his uncreased ten-gallon hat, 
which was white and obviously ex¬ 
pensive, shaded a gentle, deeply 
lined face adorned by a moustache. 
He looked far from formidable. 

Tilghman knew that his every 
move would be watched for signs of 
weakness, and throughout his first 
day he had set a pace for himself 
that would have exhausted many a 
younger man. At nightfall, when 
the tempo of Cromwell speeded up 
and the raucous night sounds were 
only partly drowned by music from 
the dance halls, he oegan a new 
round of inspection. 

He dropp^ in on the restaurants. 
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the soft-drink places (which were 
really illicit bars), the gambling 
houses, dance halls and Wdellos, 
spending a few conspicuous minutes 
in each. When he nad finished his 
tour, there were few adults in town 
who were not aware of his presence. 
It was after midnight when he re¬ 
turned to the solitude of his office to 
boil himself some coffee, meditate 
and relax. 

But then the shots rang out and 
he was on his feet at once, gun in 
hand. By the time the third shot had 
been Bred, he had analysed the situ¬ 
ation. The gun was some distance 
away, and therefore not aimed at 
him. From the sound, he knew it 
to be a pistol of high calibre, prob¬ 
ably a Colt -45. He returned his own 
gun to the holster and walked out of 
the door in the direction of the 
sound. 

He did not run; to be winded un¬ 
steadied a man’s aim. He turned a 
corner and saw a young man stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the street, hold¬ 
ing his gun aloft and shouting his 
defiance to the night. 

“Who’s going to take me?’’ he 
cried. “Who thinks he’s tough 
enough to take me?” 

Tilghman had to make his judge¬ 
ment fast. Was this a trap? A provo¬ 
cation ? If so, whoever had planned 
it probably wanted, not to murder 
him, but merely to test him, humili¬ 
ate him, force him to panic and 
draw his own gun prematurely. On 
the other hand, if this boy was a 
loner and filled with whisky 
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courage, Tilghman wouldn’t want 
to shoot, cither. Whatever the cause, 
the marshal knew that his future 
in this town would be decided by 
how he handled the situation. 
Without cynicism, he realized that 
his supporters would treble as soon 
as he won his first Battle. He tried 
not to think of the consequences if 
he lost it. 

By now the^ young man saw 
Tilghman approaching, and he 
levelled his gun, shouting, “You 
gonna take me? You think you can 
take me?’’ 

“I’m the sheriff, son. Put down 
your gun.’’ Tilghman kept coming, 
his hands at his sides. 

“Pull your gun!’’ the boy cried. 
“Damn it, pull your gun!’’ 

Tilghman was a yard away from 
the wavering barrel of the *45 when 
he stopped and held out his hand, 
palm up. “Give me your gun.’’ 

“Nobody’s going to take my gun! 
Nobody! ” 

“I’m not going to take it. You’re 
going to give it to me.’’ 

For one terrible second the two 
men confronted each other on the 
deserted street. The last thing Tilgh¬ 
man wanted to do was kill a man 
on his first day on the job, but he 
was prepared for anything. Fortu¬ 
nately, the boy broke first. Slowly 
his trembling hand came forwara, 
and he surrendered the gun. “You’re 
an old man. Sheriff,’’ he said. “I 
couldn’t shoot an old man.” 

“Of course you couldn’t, son,” 
Tilghman said, taking fum by the 
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arm. “Now, you want to go home 
or to jail ? It’s one or the other.” 

“ril go home,” the boy said in a 
small voice. 

Word of Tilghman’s courage 
spread quickly, but there were some 
who misinterpreted his behaviour, 
and saw only senility in the fatherly 
way in which Tilghman handled 
the young drunk. They did not 
know that he had arrested some of 
the most dangerous outlaws in the 
Old West without ever once raising 
his voice. 

Buffalo Hunter 

When Bill Tilghman was a baby, 
the family, travelling up the Minne¬ 
sota River by steamboat, was am¬ 
bushed from the shore by hostile Red 
Indians. It seemed a sign that he 
had been born to a life of danger. 

A chance encounter with Wild 
Bill Hickok when Tilghman was 12 
confirmed that omen. He was on a 
road near the family’s Kansas farm 
when the flamboyant scout and law¬ 
man rode by in search of a miscreant 
who had stolen a wagon and a team 
of mules. Never had young Bill laid 
eyes on anyone so dashing as this 
stranger; and a week later, when he 
learned Wild Bill’s identity from a 
newspaoer account of the capture 
of the thief, he informed his mother 
that he, too, wanted to be a scout 
and a lawman. .. 

Young Bill said no more about his 
plan for several years. Hi? mother 
noped he had forgotten the idea. 
But he hadn’t. 


“I met a couple of fellows who arc 
going west to hunt buffalo,” he an¬ 
nounced one evening. 

“It’s a dangerous occupation,” his 
father said. 

“There’s good money in it,” he 
countered. “I hear they’re paying 
five dollars a hide. Besides, it’s not 
dangerous if you know how.” 

“You know how?” 

“I can learn,” Bill said stoudy. 

He had made plans to leave the 
very next day, armed only with a 
pair of cap-and-ball pistols. He had 
practised with them until he could 
kill a prairie chicken or a rabbit at 
50 feet, shooting with cither hand. 

But his father knew that such a 
pistol was no match for a charging 
buffalo. The following morning he 
rode with his son to meet Jude 
Bucknum and Oliver Rife, the two 
partners in the project. As the boys 
were about to leave, their wagon 
iled high with tents and blankets, 
e reached out and gave Bill his 
prize possession—a deadly accurate 
Sharps rifle. He had brought it 
home with him from the Civil War, 
had hung it over the fireplace and 
allowed no one to handle it—until 
this moment. 

Even now Bill was reluctant to 
touch the gun. “Pa... you’re sure ?” 

His father spoke gently. ‘Tm 
sure, son.” 

Two weeks later, the creaking 
wagon and the young hunters came 
to a place called Pawnee Rock. At 
their feet was the Arkansas River 
sweeping round in a big bend, and 
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beyond to the north-west was the 
home of the buffalo. 

After hiring horses in a near-by 
town, the boys rode until sundown 
and then made camp for the night. 
It was not until mid-morning of the 
next day that they finally spotted a 
herd of buffalo, 

“Look there!” Bill cried. 

In front of them were thousands 
of animals, so many they seemed to 
fill the horizon. Bill quickly pulled 
his Sharps rifle from the saddle 
holster. Since he was the best shot, 
it had been agreed that he would 
make the first kill. But noW that he 
was actually faced with a herd of 
real buffalo, with the success or 
failure of the hunting expedition 
largely dependent oa his actions, 
his muscles tensed, his mouth went 
dry with fear and excitement. 

The young hunters advanced 
upon the herd at a slow trot. At loo 
yards they were completely ignored 
by the animals; at 50 yards a few of 
the beasts raised their massive heads 
but returned to grazing almost at 


once. At 20 yards Bill reined his 
horse. He raised his rifle and took 
careful aim. At last he fired. It was a 
perfect hit! The buffalo fell on its 
side, kicked twice, then was still. 

Emboldened by Bill’s initial suc¬ 
cess, his two partners now sprang 
into action. Two more shots rang 
out, but neither Jude nor Oliver had 
made a clean kill, and the two 
wounded bulls* bellowed and 
plunged. Would this cause a stam¬ 
pede? Alarmed, the three boys 
pumped bullets into the wounded 
animals and finally brought them to 
the ground. Then, winded from ex¬ 
citement, they pulled their ponies 
back and reloaded. But within sec¬ 
onds they were plunging forward 
again, shooting as they came. 
Another buffalo went down, and 
another. Alarm began to spread 
through the herd, causing litde ed¬ 
dies, then whirlpools of motion in 
the great sea.of beasts, until finally 
they were swept into terror and 
headlong flight. 

The hunters rode beside the 
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thundering herd, firing and reload¬ 
ing and firing, until their arms were 
weary and their horses exhausted. 
At last they pulled up and watched 
as the herd faded from sight. The 
trembling ground gradually stilled. 
When the hunters looked back, they 
saw that their path was strewn with 
the bodies of dead buffalo. 

“Yowec!” Jude exulted. “Lookee 
that! Must be a hundred of them.” 

‘‘We’re rich!” Oliver cried. 
‘‘There’s at least 300 dollars lying 
there I ” But this treasure was avail¬ 
able only when they had delivered 
the hides and meat, and what fol¬ 
lowed for the next few days was 
pure drudgery. Not only (ud the 
hides of the enormously neavy ani¬ 
mals have to be stripped, scraped 
and staked out to dry, but the car¬ 
casses had to be cut up—using only 
a simple hunting knife. Hides and 
meat were then piled on the wagon 
and hauled to town. 

When the last hide and carcass 
had been delivered and paid for and 
the money divided three ways, Jude 
and Oliver had had their fill of 
buffalo hunting. It was the hardest 
money they had ever earned. 

“We’re heading back right 
away,” said Jude, speaking for both 
of them. “How about you, Bill.?” 

“No, I’m going to stay,” he said. 
“I like it here.” 

Race With ^ath 

Bill Tilchman soon-became one 
of the most skilled buf^o hunters 
in the West, and for a time supplied 


meat to Fort Dodge by contract. 
Later he worked for a man named 
Mart Childers, who was one of the 
first ranchers to graze catde on the 
open range in buffalo country. The 
cattle had scattered widely, and 
Childers offered five dollars a head 
for every steer his riders could round 
up and drive into Dodge City. 

‘That’s what you’ve oeen getting 
for buffalo,” he told Bill, “and you 
had to kill them, skin and butcher 
them. Work for me, and your five 
dollars walks all the way to market 
on its own feet.” 

The pay was certainly fair, but 
this employment led Tilghman into 
one of the most hazardous adven¬ 
tures of his life. 

Childers’ foreman split the riders 
into pairs, sending each pair in a 
different direction to round up the 
cattle. Bill was teamed up with 
“Hurricane” Martin, a loud talker 
and a heavy drinker, but also a good 
shot and a responsible partner on 
the trail. Because they were the best 
riders, they were given the addi¬ 
tional responsibility of taking along 
the 13 extra ponies. 

They had been collecting catde 
for several days when suddenly they 
noticed about 50 mounted Red In¬ 
dians on the crest of a hill some dis¬ 
tance to the south. For a moment 
the Red Indians were motionless. 
Then they let out a savage cry and 
came pouring down into die plain. 

Instandy Bill and Hurricane 
wheeled round and, ignoring the 
catde, spurred their mounts north, 
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the string of fresh ponies racing be¬ 
side them in the grim flight from 
death. When he saw that the Red 
Indians were slowly closing the gap, 
Bill made a swift decision. Motion¬ 
ing his intention to Hurricane, who 
nodded in agreement. Bill turned to 
the extra ponies and, with a quick 
slash of his hunting knife, cut loose 
two that were burdened with packs. 
Already tired, „they immediately 
slowed to a walk, and Bill hoped the 
treasure they offered would lure the 
Red Indians to a halt. 

Minutes later he looked back to 
see the Red Indians come upon the 
packhorses. For a moment they 
swirled about them; then one of the 
tribe was assigned to stay behind 
and take them in tow. It was a big 
price for Bill and Hurricane to pay 
for one less pursuer. 

An hour passed, then two. Some¬ 
times the gap widened and some¬ 
times -it narrowed. As their own 
mounts tired, Bill and Hurricane 
would rope one out of the herd, leap 
off for a quick change of saddles 
and ride on with the comparatively 
fresh horses. In mid-afternoon Hur¬ 
ricane was riding a large stallion 
named Ramrod. 

“I hate to cut him loose,” Hurri¬ 
cane said, when the mount was 
tired. ‘‘He’s a good horse.” 

“Well, you can pity the Red 
Indian who gets him,” 

Hurricane grinned; he knew 
Ramrt^ did not take kindly to 
strangers. They turned the norse 
loose and, after ri$yng on another 
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mile, stopped to rest their horses 
and to look back. They saw the war 
party catch up with Ramrod and 
rope him. One of the Red Indians 
swung up on the horse’s back, and 
was immediately bucked off. Flying 
through the air as if shot from a 
catapult, he landed on his head and 
lay still. 

“Broke his neck!” Hurricane ex¬ 
claimed in awe. “Old Ramrod got 
one of ’em before we did.” 

The Red Indians briefly examined 
their fallen comrade, then resumed 
the chase. But now a change took 
place. The Red Indians divide into 
three parties; one came down the 
centre, slowing somewhat so that 
the other two could fan out on each 
side. A few minutes later the reason 
for this strategy became plain. 
When they came to a hill, the de¬ 
ployment of Red Indians forced the 
two fugitives to ride straight up it. 
Hurricane got to the top first, and 
pulled his horse back on its haunch¬ 
es. “They’ve trapped us,” he said 
grimly. 

Bill spurred his horse to the sum¬ 
mit, then reined in just in time to 
save himself from plunging over a 
cliff. There was a steep drop of 6o 
feet to a stream below. Bill dis¬ 
mounted to steady his nervous horse. 
He looked east and west, but the 
flanking parties cut off escape in 
either direction, and the mam party 
was galloping strat^t at them- 

Hurricane dismounted, dlrew his 
pistol and aimed k at his horse’s 
head. “We’d better kill off our 
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horses and use their bodies for barri¬ 
cades/’ he said. “It will give us 
more time.” 

But Bill knew this was nothing 
more than a delaying action until 
their ammunition ran out. “Don’t 
do that!’’ he said sharply. “We’ll 
need the horses. We’re going over 
the cliff.” 

“Over the cliff? You crazy? We’d 
break our necks.” 

“We might, but we might not. 
Besides, we’ve no choice.” 

Bill slipped the main loop of his 
lariat over his pony’s head, led him 
to the edge of the cliff, and then 
smacked him on the rump. The ani¬ 
mal braced himself, stiff-legged, 
and refused to budge. “Ride into 
him, Hurricane. Bump him over. 
Hurry!” 

Leaping on his mount, Hurricane 
drove him against the pony. For a 
moment the horse seemed to sus¬ 
pend himself in mid-air. Then, 
screaming, his hoofs working furi¬ 
ously, he dropped over the brink. 
He hit the lower slope with a loud 
thud, then rolled almost to the 
stream at the bottom. At first the 
pony lay still, but then he let out 
a whinny of pain and climbed to his 
feet. He trembled, but he stood. 

“I’ll go next,” Bill said. “Can you 
get your horse over alone?” 

“I’ll blindfold him.” 

Bill eased himself over the lip, 
clung to it for a moment and then 
let go. Almost instantly, the earth 
came up to hit him, driving his 
knees into his stomach, knoaung 
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the wind out of him. He lost con¬ 
sciousness for a second, but when he 
came to he found that he was lying 
by the edge of the stream, and near 
by was his horse, the lariat still 
round his neck. Bill checked his 
arms and legs to make sure they 
could move, and then grabbed the 
end of the rope and led his horse 
into the stream. The current knock¬ 
ed him from his feet, but luckily 
Hurricane made k to shore ahead 
of him and pulled him to safety 
with his lariat. Bill lay on the 
ground, barely conscious. 

As his senses returned^ he became 
aware of Hurricane lying near by; 
beyond them stood the two horses, 
their heads down and their sides 
heaving. He looked at the cliff 
towering above him. There were no 
Red Indians looking down from the 
summit—^yet. 

“Hurricane, we have to move 
out!” he called to his partner. 
“We’re perfect targets here.” 

It was almost beyond their 
strength to mount, and then almost 
beyond their horses’ strength to 
move faster than a walk. After lOo 
yards. Bill looked back to see a line 
of Red Indians silhouetted against 
the sky. He fired a shot in their 
direction, and they slid from their 
horses and Battened themselves on 
the ground. They did not return the 
fire, nor did they come down the 
cliff. 

Despite such sed)acks, the round¬ 
up was an over-all success, and 
Childers* herd of T^^s longhopis 
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numbered close to 9,000 head when 
driven into the railroad cattle pens 
at Dodge City. The payment of five 
dollars a head made the kitty gener¬ 
ous indeed. When Childers paid 
him off, Bill Tilghman was un¬ 
comfortable about taking his share. 

“I’m sorry Hurricane and I lost 
our cattle and extra ponies,” he said. 

But Childers cut him short. “Sor¬ 
ry, hell! You’re alive, aren’t you.?” 

For a moment he studied the lean, 
steel-muscled young Kansan. “You 
got the makings of a good cowboy, 
son,” he said. “How’d you like to 
come down to Texas and work for 
me?” 

Bill gave the offer a decent mo¬ 
ment of thought, then said, “1 guess 
not. Though I thank you.” 

“Well, what are you going to 
do?” 

“Right now, I don’t know. But 
one day I’m going to be a lawman.” 

Miss Flora 

There was an infectious carnival 
atmosphere about Dodge City, and 
the saloon keepers, gamblers and 
madams were all eager to relieve the 
cowboys of their wages. The hard¬ 
ships of the trail could be forgotten 
here in riotous celebration. Bill soon 
found himself swept up by the 
revellers and pushed up to a bar. 
But, much to Hurricane’s disgust, 
he insisted on drinking lemonade. 

“I have more fun when I’m 
sober,” he said. But Hurricane did 
persuade him to ride ovdr to a dance 
in Sun City, 65 miles away, and this 


indulgence was to have serious con¬ 
sequences. 

“I don’t dance very good,” he 
confessed nervously after they had 
tied their horses behind the vacant 
store which served as a dance hall, 
and freshened up with the facilities 
provided by the hospitality commit¬ 
tee. But Hurricane brushed this 
aside as irrelevant and relentlessly 
led him towards the music. 

The whole town had turned out 
for the dance. Just inside the door 
was the stag line, young men who 
had found sufficient courage to en¬ 
ter the room but not enough to carry 
them over to the cluster of young 
ladies on the far side. Hurricane cut 
boldly across the floor; Bill made it 
only half-way, then turned and fled 
back to the safety of the stag line. 
But his security there was short¬ 
lived. When he looked back towards 
the dance floor he saw to his horror 
that Hurricane was returning with 
two girls I 

Hurricane introduced them as 
Miss Flora Kendall and Miss Mollic 
Tilden, and then, before Bill could 
say a word, he whirled off with Miss 
Mollie. Finding himself alone with 
Miss Flora, Bill had no choice but 
to put his arm round her waist and 
begin to dance. 

Never had he known such mental 
agony. His feet seemed to be made 
or lead, and he was convinced he 
was going to step on this fragile 
creature he held in his arms. It was 
only after several moments that he 
allowed himself to look down, and 
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then he beheld an oval face topped 
by clusters of brown curls, and a pair 
of wide-set brown eyes that stared 
into his own. Miss Flora was ob¬ 
viously waiting for him to start a 
conversation, but throughout the 
entire dance he could think of 
nothing to say. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Tilghman,” she said sweetly when 
the number ended. 

He did not dance with her again. 

In the weeks that followed. Bill 
was seen less and less on the streets 
of Dodge City, and when he did 
appear he seemed preoccupied. Hur¬ 
ricane, returning to town after sev¬ 
eral months on the trail, was 
puzzled by the rumours about Bill. 
When the two finally met, he asked 
about them point-blank. “What’s 
this 1 hear about you being so 
busy.?” he said, pounding his friend 
on the back. “What’s all the mys¬ 
tery.?” 

“I always meant to tell you. Hur¬ 
ricane,” Bill replied. “But you’ve 
been away. Come on, I’ll show you.” 

They rode south, and an hour 
later breasted a rise to look down on 
Bluff Creek. Where the creek made 
a sharp bend, there was a modest 
ranch layout, with a dugout dwell¬ 
ing, two sheds and a corral. Graz¬ 
ing near by was a small herd of 
cattle. 

“They’re mine,” Bill announced. 

Hurricane’s jaw dropped in dis¬ 
belief. “You ... you homesteaded.?” 
he asked. Under the Homestead 
Act, any man could claim i6o acres 
2z6 


of public land for a nominaf fee, re¬ 
ceiving full possession at the end of 
five years if he worked to improve 
the land. But Hurricane couldn’t be¬ 
lieve that a free man would volun¬ 
tarily become domesticated. “I’ll bet 
it’s a woman that drove you to this. 
Bill. Who are you getting hitched 
to?” 


“I haven’t asked her yet, but— 
well, it’s Flora Kendall I have in 
mind.” 

“That gal in Sun City? You seen 
her since that dance?” 

“No, but 1 wrote her a couple of 
letters. Now that I got everything 
fixed up I plan on riding over next 
week to ask her.” 

The next day he learned that he 
was too late. Flora Kendall had just 
married one of hLs good Friends, a 
cowhand named Joe Robinson. 

Six months later, Joe’s horse stum¬ 
bled and fell during a round-up. 
Joe’s neck was broken. When Bill 
heard that Flora was a widow, 
destitute and expecting a baby, he 
paid for her room and board with 
an elderly couple in Sun City. He 
waited a year and then asked her to 
marry him. She said yes, and they 
moved to his Bluff Creek ranch in 
the spring of 1877. 


Education of a Lawman 


The opportunity to become a law¬ 
man came the following September. 
The ranch was doing well, and 
Flora was expecting her second 
child. But 14 hours of hard physical 
toil a day could not 4^11 the edge of 
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Bill’s resdessness. Late one evening, 
as he sat moodily on the corral 
fence, a horseman galloped up and 
alighted with a flourish. 

It was his friend Bat Masterson, 
the famous guide, buffalo hunter, 
gambler and gunfighter. Always a 
dandy, he had recently affected elab¬ 
orately embroidered Mexican pants, 
gaudy sash and short velvet jacket. 
Normally such an outfit would have 
invited hoots of derision, but it was 
not considered safe to ridicule 
Masterson. 

“The boys in Dodge want me to 
run for county sheriff,” the visitor 
announced after the two had ex¬ 
changed greetings. “Times have 
changed,” he went on, noting Bill’s 
surprise. “Dodge now has churches 
and stores and respectable women. 
Every time a bunch of liquored-up 
cowhands ride into town on a Sat¬ 
urday night to shoot it up, they hurt 
innocent people. The merchants 
want this gunplay stopped and seem 
to think I’m the man that can do it.” 

“I guess they’re right about that,” 
Bill said. Masterson was one of the 
deadliest gunmen in the West. 

“Not by myself, I can’t. I’ll need 
some help. Bill. That’s why I rode 
out to sec you. If I’m elected, will 
you be my undersheriff.?” 

“Yes, sir,” Bill said promptly. “I 
will.” 

Bat Masterson was elected and 
took office on January 14, 1878. Bill 
Tilghman put a hired hand on his 
ranch, moved his family to Dodge 
City and became undersheriff. His 
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education as a lawman began at 
once. 

Masterson asked him to show his 
badge everywhere, so he began a 
systematic stroll of the town, noting 
the possible places of concealment, 
studying the porches and roofs from 
which a man might control the 
street. He met with jovial raillery. 
“When you gonna clean up the 
town, Sheriff.?” one roisterer taunt¬ 
ed. “You got the? badmen on the 
run, Bill.?” a friend called. But not 
until mid-afternoon did he encoun¬ 
ter anything approaching violence. 

He was at the railway depot talk¬ 
ing with the freight agent when he 
heard the sound of gunfire. Hasten¬ 
ing to Front Street, where the shots 
came from, he saw a man wearing 
a tall silk hat walking slowly down 
the middle of the dusty avenue. 
Then an astonishing thing hap¬ 
pened. A townsman ran up to the 
lone paradcr, pointed a gun at his 
head and fired. A moment later an¬ 
other man did the same thing, then 
another—all shooting at the victim’s 
head. And, as in a nightmare, the 
man being shot continued walking. 

Drawing his own gun. Bill raced 
to the rescue. But when he got close 
enough, the victim grinned raflfish- 
ly, and Bill saw that it was Luke 
Short, operator of the Red Dog 
Saloon. “Afternoon, Sheriff,” he 
said mockingly. “Caught yourself 
any lawbreakers yet?” 

“I thought you were shot up,” 
Tilghman stammered. 

“Not me, just my hat.” Luke 
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pointed to his tall hat, now full of 
bullet holes. “The boys bet me that 
I couldn’t walk a block without 
having the hat shot off my head,” 
he explained. “Looks like I won the 
bet, wouldn’t you say. Sheriff?” 

Only then did Bill realize that 
this little drama had been played 
solely for his benefit, to make him 
look ridiculous. There he stood, mm 
in hand and no place to aim it, while 
on the sidewalk Luke Short’s cro¬ 
nies watched and smirked, among 
them such notorious gunfighters as 
Ben Thompson and “Doc” Holli¬ 
day, who had given up dentistry for 
whisky and gambling. Tilghman’s 
face was crimson as he jammed 
his gun into its holster and marched 
back to his office. 

“I learned something this after¬ 
noon,” he informed Bat Masterson 
later. “I’m never again going to pull 
my gun unless I mean to use it.” 

Masterson rubbed his chin. “A 
ood resolution. Bill, but a damned 
ard one to keep.” 

“I’ll keep it,” Bill .said. And he 
did. 

New Kind of Justice 

Dodge City slowly learned that 
it had a new kind of lawman in Bill 
Tilghman. Bat Masterson was more 
in the frontier tradition. Fearless 
and quick on the gun, he considered 
himself not only sheriff, but some¬ 
times judge and jury. * 

Bill Tilghman was of a different 
stamp. Quiet-spoken and reluctant 
to draw his gun, he actually seemed 


concerned about legality. Shortly 
after his appointment, he called on 
Mike Sutton, the county prosecutor. 

“Mr. Sutton,” he said, “I’d be 
obliged if you’d teach me the law.” 

The prosecutor blinked in sur¬ 
prise, then pointed to a row of 
books. “There’s the law—50 vol¬ 
umes, and that’s only part of it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean I wanted to 
know it all—^just what applies to 
my job. The way I sec it, I’ve got 
no right to arrest a man because I 
don’t like his looks. The only rea¬ 
son should be that he’s breaking the 
law. So I have to know what the 
law is.” 

“I’ll be damned,” Sutton said, 
shaking his head. “Sure, I’ll teach 
you.” 

Tilghman’s concern with the law 
mystified a Texas sheriff he met a 
few years later. A man named 
George Snyder had stolen a horse in 
Dodge City. After tracing him to 
Mobeetie, Texas, Bill first meticu¬ 
lously presented extradition papers 
to the governor of Texas, in Austin. 
He found Snyder in a Mobeetie sa¬ 
loon, watching a poker game. Stand¬ 
ing on the balls of his feet, his hands 
at his side, he called, “Snyder, 
you’re wanted in Dodge City. 
You’re under arrest.” 

Snyder whirled round. “You can’t 
arrest me,” he cried. “I’m in Texas.” 

“The governor has signed your 
extradition. Put up your hands.” 

Snyder ducked under the table 
and crawled to the far side. Tilgh¬ 
man dived over the tabletop after 
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him, scattering cards, chips and 
players. When the thief squirmed 
free and jumped to his feet, Bill 
knocked him out with a right to 
the jaw. 

At this point the marshal of Mo- 
beetle came rushing in, gun in hand. 
Bill quickly identified himself. “I 
couldn’t find you before, Marshal. 
But here are my papers for this man. 
I’m taking him back to Dodge.” 

The Texan looked at the papers, 
then down at Snyder. “You take a 
heap o’ trouble,” he said. “If he stole 
a boss, whyn’t you just shrx>t him.?” 

No Guns 

Dodge City needed more law 
enforcement than the county 
sheriff’s office could provide, since 
it had to police the whole county, 
and I^ill Tilghman was drafted into 
the job of city marshal. 

The budget allowed Bill one dep¬ 
uty, and he appointed Tom Nixon, 
an old friend who operated a livery 
stable. Tilghman gave him only one 
order: “Tom, we have to give 
Dodge a new reputation. I want us 
to be known as the town you can’t 
shoot up.” 

They divided the day between 
them, Tilghman taking the most 
dangerous shift, three in the after¬ 
noon until three in the morning. He 
developed extrasensory perception 
as to where trouble was apt to break 
out, noting the sullen, withdrawn 
look that often masked a need for 
violence, or the furtive and schem¬ 
ing expression that marked a man 
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on the make. Whenever trouble oc¬ 
curred, Tilghman was almost cer¬ 
tain to be there to stamp it out. 

One day he went to Mayor Bob 
Wright. “I’d like the backing of the 
town council when I bar anyone but 
law officers from carrying a gun,” 
he said. 


“Bill, you’re not serious?” the 
mayor asked. “You can never en¬ 
force it. Wearing, a gun is . . . well, 
a western tradition.” 


“A bad tradition, it seems to me. 
I’ll enforce the law,” Tilghman said. 

Thereafter, Bill or his deputy met 
incoming cowboys with a set speech: 
“Boys, we got a law here that says 
nobody can wear his gun in town 
limits. This law is to prevent you 
shooting somebody, but also to pre¬ 
vent somebody shooting you. Just 
give your guns to me now, and 
when you leave town you can pick 
them up at Wright’s General Store. 
Welcome to Dodge City. Go have a 
good time, and stay out of trouble.” 

After such a greeting, few men 
objected to surrendering their guns, 
and a surprising number admitted 
they had never really wanted to 
carry them in the first place. 

Tilghman’s reputation spread 
throughout the frontier, but there 
were men who scoffed and boasted 
they would “cut him down to size” 
next time they visited Dodge City. 

Late in the summer of 1884, two 
strangers rode into town and went 
into ttic nearest saloon. While pour¬ 
ing their drinks, the bartender in¬ 
formed them that agi^inst 
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law to wear a gun in Dodge City. 

One of the men looked the bar¬ 
tender up and down. “Mister,” he 
said, “what are you paid to do.?’’ 

“Why, to tend the bar.” 

The stranger feigned great sur¬ 
prise. “You mean to tell me you 
ain’t paid to give advice? You do it 
for nothing?’’ 

The saloon had grown silent and 
watchful. The bartender flushed, 
but said nothing. The two men 
picked up their bottle of whisky 
and sat down at a table against the 
wall. 

“Where’s the marshal?” they 
called out after they had polished 
off two more drinks. “Where’s that 
big man ? If he’s so brave, why ain’t 
he here to arrest us for wearin’ 
guns?” 

When word of the strangers’ chal¬ 
lenge was carried to Tilghman, he 
headed straight for the saloon. As 
he stepped through the swinging 
doors, the customers scrambled to 
get out of the line of fire. Tilghman 
saw the armed men and walked 
direedy to their table. 

“Boys,” he said, extending his 
two empty hands, “I’ll have to take 
your guns. They’re not allowed 
in town.” 

Whether or not the two men ac¬ 
tually intended to draw on Tilgh¬ 
man was a question debated in the 
saloon for the rest of that night. In 
any event, a number of customers 
thought they were going to draw 
and prepared to jump them. Seeing 
that Tilghman did not stand alone, 
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the self-proclaimed badmen meekly 
surrendered their guns. 

The amazing thing was that a 
lawman had been assisted in a 
saloon! The toWn was 

The Guthrie Land Rush 

Tilghman spent six years as a 
lawman in Dodge City, four as an 
undersheriff andL two as marshal. 
Finally, when the town had become 
so peaceable that there was litdc 
challenge in policing it, he moved 
back to his ranch, which had suf¬ 
fered from neglect. But before long, 
disaster struck. When the great bliz¬ 
zard of 1886 seized the plains in its 
iron grip, the intense cold destroyed 
most of the cattle and killed the 
range grass as well. The grass would 
come back eventually-but not in 
time to help the Tilghmans. 

“We have to find new land,” Bill 
told Flora. “I hear the government 
is opening up part of the Red Indian 
Territory to homesteading. I think 
I had better go take a look.” 

The Territory (soon to be part pf 
the state of Oklahoma) had ^ready 
attracted thousands of prospective 
homesteaders to its boroers. When 
Bill arrived there, he found he was 
no stranger. There were old friends 
in plenty: buffalo hunters, cowboys, 
gunslingers he had escorted put of 
Dodge City, and fellow ranchers 
also ruined by the blizzard. 

Each day sa^ neW arrives until. 
the total was near too,ooo^l^wiuo 
ing for noon, Aprlfaz, wihen 
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the territory would be officially 
opened for settlement. 

As the time approached, there was 
much jockeying for position with all 
manner of horseflesh and vehicles, 
along a 170-milc line. At exactly 12 
o’clock, a cavalry trooper put a bugle 
to his lips and blew a single piercing 
note, whereupon a group of cavalry¬ 
men discharged their rifles into the 
air. But the gunfire was drowned 
by the roar of pounding hoofs as 
thousands plunged over the starting 
line, Tilghman and his friends had 
planned carefully for this moment. 

They started from well in the 
rear, but their thoroughbred hoisses 
soon put them in the lead. 'By mid¬ 
afternoon they had reached their 
destination—the proposed new town 
of Guthrie, where Bill planned to 
claim a business location. They 
reined their horses, studied the land 
for a moment, then drove in their 
stakes to become some of the first 
citizens of the new town. By night¬ 
fall every homestead and town lot 
had been staked, and Guthrie had 
grown to 15,000 inhabitants. 

That night, hopes of the future 
soared. The prayers were more 
emotional than usual, the drunken 
brawls more violent, the land deals 
shrewder. But next morning the 
hangovef, both physical and spiri¬ 
tual, was monumental, for Guthrie 
was in chaos. No fresh water was 
available, no garbage disposal or¬ 
ganized. No latrines were dug, no 
law 0forcment was visible, nnfirc 
protfsedon even thought of. Worst 


of all, the town was a mass of tents 
with no clearly defined streets. 

A “Committee of 50” was organ¬ 
ized to select town officials and 
draw up ordinances. They chose a 
mayor, and one of his first acts was 
to designate Bill Tilghman as a law 
officer and ask his opinion on what 
should be done. “As I see it, Mr. 
Mayor,” Bill replied, “the first thing 
to do is clear some streets.” 

At Bill’s urging, the mayor put 
up a proclamation, and throughout 
the day it was read up and down 
the area designated as Oklahoma 
Avenue. Each reading brought forth 
cries of pain and anger. Though the 
proposed street had been marked, 
many men had staked their claims 
in the middle of it without seeing 
the poles, and they now felt they 
were being victimized. Moreover, 
there were hard-core gamblers and 
saloon keepers and gunmen who 
had laid claim to the most valuable 
business lots in town, and they had 
no intention of giving them up. 

That evening Tilghman and his 
deputy, Jim Masterson (Bat’s broth¬ 
er), discussed strategy. “How far are 
we gonna go on this.?” Jim asked. 
“I mean, if a man refuses to move 
off, are we gonna move him.?” 

“Where we stand is simple,” Bill 
declared. “Wc’rc the law and we 
have to win. If we don’t clear that 
street, this won’t be a town, it’ll be 
a volcano.” 

Precisely at 10 a.m. the next day 
Tilghman moved into posiriem at 
the head of the street, followed by 
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Jim Masterson and twd drovers, 
each leading a team of mules at¬ 
tached by chains to long heavy logs. 
The two logs, end to end, marked 
the width of the street and when 
dragged through town would level 
all the tents in their path. 

Bill reined his horse, then turned 
to the drovers. “All right, let’s go,” 
he said. “Take it slow, give every¬ 
body plenty of time, but don’t stop.’’ 

The logs began to move, and men 
scurried to get their tents to safety. 
For some time the drovers made 
slow but steady progress, but sud¬ 
denly they were stopped by a defiant 
figure standing spread-legged in 
their path, gun in hand. “You 
ain’t takin’my claim!’’ he yelled. 
“You’re nothing but a claim jum¬ 
per, Tilghman, and I’m goin’ to 
treat you like every skunk claim 
jumper should be treated.’’ ' 

By now a crowd had gathered, 
and they were silent as Tilghman 
slid from his horse and began to 
walk slowly towards the enraged 
man. Although the majority of the 
onlookers understood the necessity 
for streets, Tilghman also knew that 
their frontier tradition of independ¬ 
ence and defiance of authority 
would make them cheer for the man 


virho won. As he approached his op¬ 
ponent, he loosened his gun in its 
nplster but did not draw it. The two 
of them were no more than a yard 
apart when Tilghman made his 
move, and it was so lightning |ast 
that many of the spectators were hot 
sure what happened. With his |e^ 
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hand he knocked the rebel’s gun 
straight up into the air, and with his 
right Bst struck him on the chin. 
Soundlessly, the man crumpled to 
the ground and lay still. 

Tilghman turned and said matter- 
of-faedy, “Carry him out of the 
road.” A cheer went up. The crowd 
had found its favourite. Within an 
hour the whole length of Oklahoma 
Avenue had been cleared. 

Outlaws* Friend 

Tilghman opened a profitable 
store in Guthrie, and two years later, 
when he started a ranch i\ear the 
new town of Chandler, he was able 
to stock it at once. He also built a 
log house for Flora and their four 
children. 

But prosperity bred restlessness, 
and soon he accepted a federal post 
as deputy marshal. As the open 
range was fenced off by home¬ 
steaders, there were fewer jobs for 
cowboys and, denied the only liveli¬ 
hood they knew, many of them 
turned to crime. 

At first they operated as lone 
horse thieves, catde rusders or hold¬ 
up men, but when they began to run 
in gangs, executing bank and train 
hold-ups with military precision, the 
local police were unable to cope with 
them. To impose law, the U.S. 
Government had to move in with a 
series of deputy marshals. 

Of all of them^ Bill Tilghman was 
the best known. It was, said of him 
that no one ever saw him ratded, no 
one ever heard him raise his voice 
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and no one ever saw him draw his 
gun in anger. Also, no one ever saw 
him draw without getting his man, 
for he was immensely fast. Once a 
thief and murderer named Crescent 
Sam started to draw a gun on him 
in a saloon. Tilghman shot him 
dead before he could finish unhol- 
stering the weapon. 

With such a reputation, he was 
inevitably given the most difficult 
assignments. The outlaws who 
earned his attention greatly feared 
him, but they knew they could 


depend on his fairness and con^ 
sideration. Take, for example, his 
treatment of “Little Bill” Raidler 
when he was tracking down the 
infamous Doolin gang, a task that 
occupied much of his time for four 
years. 

Raidler was the intellectual of the 
gang; well grounded in the classics, 
he quoted Chaucer when drunk. 
When Tilghman ^found him holed 
up on an isolated ranch, a gunfight 
ensued in which Raidler was severe¬ 
ly wounded. As soon as Tilghman 
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discovered that his victim was still 
alive, he loaded Raidler into a bor¬ 
rowed wagon and drove all night 
to reach a doctor. After his wounds 
had been treated, Tilghman put him 
in a Santa Fe baggage car and rode 
with him to Guthrie, giving him 
medicine every hour. He saved 
Litde Bill’s life. 

Raidler was convicted of train 
robbery and given ten years. After 
six years he wrote to Tilghman ask¬ 
ing his assistance in getting parole. 
The marshal appeared before the 
parole board to plead his case. He 
got Raidler out of jail an^ helped 
him establish a tobacco store, where 
for the uneventful rest of his life he 
sold cigars—and quoted Chaucer. 

When Tilghman at last traced 
Bill Doolin, the leader of the Doolin 
gang, to a hotel in Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, he spotted him at once. 
“Put up your hands,*’ he barked, 
pointing his gun at the outlaw. 

With the rage of a trapped ani¬ 
mal, Doolin ignored the gun held 
on him and tried to go for his own 
weapon. Tilghman grabbed his 
arm, and they struggled together 
desperately. 

“Doolin,” Tilghman pleaded, 
“Don’t make me kill you.” 

They looked into each other’s 
eyes. Doolin had long boasted that 
he would never be taken alive, but 
now that he saw death he hesitated. 
Slowly the tension went out of him, 
and he raised his hands in the air. 
The hotel proprietor took his gun. 
Tilghtnan then turned .Doolin to 


the wall and frisked him for a 
second weapon. Finding none, he 
slipped the handcuffs on. 

The train to Guthrie did not leave 
for some time, and Doolin asked to 
be allowed to pick up his clothes in 
the hotel room and withdraw loo 
dollars he had in the bank. When 
Tilghman agreed, Doolin came up 
with another request. In a bank job 
he had pulled just over the Missouri 
border, a politician had been killed, 
and now Doolin feared that if any 
Missouri sheriff should claim him, 
he would face a lynch mob. 

“Let me come along without the 
cuffs,” he begged. “And I give you 
my word I won’t cause any trouble.” 

Tilghman knew that to take an 
outlaw’s word seemed madness, but 
he judged his man and removed the 
cuffs. 

“If you try anything, Doolin,” 
he warned, “you know I’ll have to 
kill you.” 

Doolin kept his promise. He gave 
Tilghman no further trouble, and 
soon they were on the train bound 
for Guthrie—where a crowd of 
5,000 had gathered at the station to 
get a look at the notorious badman. 

Letter From the President 

Flora’s death shordy afterwards 
from consumption was a blow to 
Tilghman and, finding it impossible 
to remain on the farm they had 
shared, he sold out and moved to 
Chandler. 

Eventually he set up an am¬ 
bitious stud farm near by, where 
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he bred blood stock. Successful from 
the start, it soon became a magnet 
that drew people from miles around. 
Local organizations held picnics in 
the grounds, watched horses race on 
the farm’s track, attended cockfights 
and introduced their children to the 
now legendary lawman. Every day 
was like a fair, over which Tilgh- 
man presided, thoroughly enjoying 
all the confusioh after his lonely 
years on the trail. 

Tilghman was elected Lincoln 
County sheriff in 1900, and re- 
electea by a record majority in 1902. 
In 1903, in the middle of his second 
term, he married 23-ycar-old Zoe 
Stratton, the daughter of a rancher 
friend. 

A high-spirited girl, she rode 
with the cowhands, roping and 
branding calves with skill and cour¬ 
age. She could discuss bloodlines 
with most knowledgeable breeders. 
She had attended the University of 
Oklahoma, and late at night, 
huddled close to an oil lamp at her 
bedside, she Wrote poetry. 

She took immense pride in 
Tilghman, produced three children 
for him and altogether made him 
an ideal wife. 

In 1904, after two terms as sheriff, 
Tilghman announced he would not 
run again. His property and live¬ 
stock required his full attention, he 
felt, and he was 50 years old. He 
had done his share; let the yofunger 
men chase the outlaws. 

Zoe was ddightadf but her et^on 
was short;Uv^ Two aii 4 a Jutlf 
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months after his term ended, he an¬ 
nounced at supper one evening that 
he was going to Mexico. 

“The paymaster of the San Fran¬ 
cisco railroad absconded with sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars and is hiding 
out down there. I’ve been asked to 
find him and bring him back.” 

“I thought you were going to let 
the younger men do such work,” 
Zoe said reproachfully. 

Tilghman, not without pride, 
passed a letter round the table. It 
was on White House stationery, and 
it requested Tilghman to updertake 
this task as a “special representative 
of Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States.” 

“When the President asks you to 
do something,” Tilghman said, 
“you try to do it.” 

To expedite the extradition for¬ 
malities, the White House letter 
had enclosed a personal note from 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Mexican 
president, Porfirio Diaz. Tilghman 
round the note a potent aid. Presi¬ 
dent Diaz was a great friend and 
admirer of Roosevelt. He signed the 
extradition papers with a flourish; 
then, turning to the oifleer who had 
escorted the Americans into his 
presence, he said, “Colonel Al- 
gui^rrez, supply Senor Tilghman 
with any number of Rurales [na¬ 
tional police] he may require to 
assist mm. Let no wish of his go 
unfulfilled.” 

In the antechamber Colonel Al- 
gui^rez said, “I will direct the chief 
of the Rurales to call upon you this 
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afternoon and place himself under 
your command.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” Tilghman 
said. “But I require no assistance. 
I will arrest the culprit alone.” 

“But did you not say that he is in 
Aguascalientes” 

“I he is there.” By the most 
atient detective work, Tilghman 
ad traced his man to this city. “I 
will go there alone and find out.” 

“But the area is full of criminals, 
senor. Your life would be in 
danger.” 

“Perhaps,” Tilghman agreed. 
“On the other hand, if I arrived 
with a company of Rurales, every¬ 
one would know, and I would never 
find my man.” 

Tilghman did succeed in tracking 
down the fugitive in Aguascalientes, 
arresting him and bringing him 
triumphantly out of Mexico. Upon 
his return he was welcomed by such 
headlines as: Tilghman gets his 
MAN AGAIN and No hiding from 
Tilghman. 

Tilghman was invited to the 
White House to give a personal 
report to Theodore Roosevelt. The 
President was a great audience, 
bouncing around in hi$ chair with 
excitement as Tilghman gave the 
details of the capture. 

When the stoiy ended, Roosevelt 
looked at Tilgnman quizzically. 
“Bill, you’ve been a frontier law¬ 
man practically all your life, and 
you’re still alive and healthy. How 
do you account for that fact?” 

“I guess it was luck.” 


The President waved this aside. 
“No, no, no! I don’t believe that. 
Life isn’t that way. They tell me 
you’re the fastest draw and the best 
shot in the West. Now surely those 
skills are more important than 
luck.” 

“True,” Tilghman admitted. 

“And yet, they wouldn’t help if 
you were ambushed. There must be 
something else.” 

“Well, sir,” Tilghman said 
thoughtfully, “when you’ve got 
right on your side, you’ve always 
got an edge on the other man.” 

Last Stand 

In 1924, when the distress call 
came to clean up Cromwell, the out- 
of-hand oil town, Tilghman had 
long since retired to private life. He 
had been Oklahoma City’s chief of 
police for two years, haa served as 
state senator and had undertaken 
various difficult law-enforcement 
missions. Otherwise, for 20 years, he 
had simply enjoyed the rewards of 
living on his prosperous ranch. 

But the habit of public service was 
strong, and the well-meant advice 
of a friend clinched his decision. 
“Don’t do it. Bill,” his mentor 
pleaded. “You’re 70! You’re not so 
quick on the draw as you were. And 
your eyesight is failing. It’s time you 
realized you’re an old man.” 

Zoe listened with dismay, for she 
knew diat her husband’s wounded 
pride would not allow him to refuse.' 

The second day» on the job in 
Cromw^,, Tilghman had n visit 
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from Wiley Lynn, the prohibition- 
enforcement officer. “Since we*re 
the only officers in town,” Lynn 
.said, “I thought we ought to get 
acquainted and help each other.” 

“I’m glad to have your co-opera¬ 
tion, Mr. Lynn,” Tilghman said. 
“I’ll call on you if the need arises.” 

“If you find any bootleggers,” 
Lynn suggested, “I’ll handle them. 
That’s as far as my authority goes, 
and I’m glad of it. Bootleggers are 
reasonable men, but the murderers 
that infest this town aren’t. You 
know how many unsolved murders 
there’s been here? Ten! And you 
know why the murderers walk free? 
Because no bodies are ever found. I 
can tell you where some of them arc. 
You know those big round oil- 
storage tanks? Well, if a body is 
dropped in there, it won’t be found 
until the tanks arc cleaned out, 
which is once every three years. By 
the way, do you know what hap¬ 
pened to our last sheriff?” 

“No, sir,” Tilghman replied. 

“Nobody knows for sure, but I 
got a pretty good guess. He’s in one 
of those oil-storage tanks.” 

Tilghman was briefly puzzled by 
this visit. Was it an invitation to 
accept bribes? A scarcely veiled 
threat? 

But he soon forgot as he set 
about imposing his wdl on the town. 
Wherever trouble loomed, he was 
conspicuously present. He ordered 
water barrels to be plac^ at every 
street corner and or^nized a volun¬ 
teer fire company to use them. He 


set a nine-o’clock curfew for all 
women and children, arranged for 
an itinerant preacher to make Crom¬ 
well a regular stop and persuaded 
an oil company to convert one of its 
trucks into a community ambulance. 

But these were merely surface pal¬ 
liatives. The two main problems in 
Cromwell were bootlegging and 
dope, and these were hard to get at. 
One day Tilghman arrested a boot- 
legger with four cases of whisky in 
his car and took him to the sheriff 
in Wcwoka to hold him for trial. 
Twenty-four hours later, Tilghman 
saw the man walking into a movie 
in Cromwell. He immediately tele¬ 
phoned the sheriff in Wewoka and 
demanded an explanation. 

“Sure I let him go,” came the 
voice over the telephone. “I got a 
call from Wiley Lynn instructing 
me to. He said there wasn’t enough 
evidence to hold him.” 

Tilghman grimaced as he hung 
up. So Lynn was mixed up with the 
bootleggers, and probably with dope 
distribution also. 

Further delving proved this to be 
the case, although the brains behind 
the drugs ring was a lease dealer 
whose job was to find land that 
promised oil and bring it to the 
attention of the drillers, all for a fee. 
It was a perfect cover for peddling 
drugs, since he could tour the coun¬ 
tryside any hour of the day or night 
without arousing suspicion. 

A shipment of cocaine was due 
by plane from Mexico, Tilghman 
learned. It was to be dropped in a 
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field out by the Amerada oil rig. He 
prepared to have a showdown. Win 
or lose, this would mark the end of 
his career. He had read too many 
symptoms of age in himself to 
continue much longer. 

Finally, his telephone rang one 
afternoon, and an informer an¬ 
nounced: “The drop is tonight.” 
Then the line went dead. He im¬ 
mediately called three trusted citi¬ 
zens to his office and deputized 
them. He explained that he knew 
the field to which the dope would 
be flown, but not the hour. They 
might have to watch all night. 

“Can wc be certain that the pick¬ 
up will be made?” one of the men 
asked. 

“We’re not certain of anything. 
This whole thing might be a diver¬ 
sion pulling us to the south side of 
town while the delivery is made on 
the north side.” 

After dark, Tilghman and his 
men went on foot to the field and 
secreted themselves around it. At 
10.30 a tiny biplane swept over the 
area, banked and returned to drop a 
bulky package. It fell in the centre 
of the field. Then the plane went 
into a steep climb and headed back 
south. 

The watchers waited in silence. 
Their man would come by car, they 
believed, and Tilghman kept look¬ 
ing down the single rutted road that 
led to the field. The distant sound of 
the plane had barely fadeci when a 
car approached from the north. 

It stopped short of the field by 50 
2^8 


yards and just stood there, engine 
running and lights on. No one got 
out. Then, with a roar and a clash of 
gears, it turned round and raced 
back to town. Somehow Tilghman’s 
party had been spotted. 

Furious at the loss of the valuable 
shipment, the dope pedlar at once 
sought out Wiley Lynn, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to grease palms and re¬ 
move obstacles so that such mishaps 
did not occur. He lashed into Lynn 
mercilessly and left him boiling 
with rage and resentment—resent¬ 
ment directed towards the new 
sheriff, whose lack of co-operation 
had brought on this trouble. 

It was now that Tilghman’s train¬ 
ing played him false. He was long 
accustomed to dealing with men of 
violence who lived by the gun. But 
the western badmen, the cowboys- 
turned-outlaw, had been governed 
by a certain code. It was a rough 
code, but they lived by it. Tilghman 
respected them for it and had come 
to expect it from his adversaries. He 
could not think in terms of treachery 
and cold-blooded murder. 

The next evening, Tilghman was 
in Ma Murphy’s dance hall having 
a cup of coffee at the bar with a few 
friends when suddenly a shot rang 
out from the street. Tilghman slid 
off his stool and started for the door. 

“I’ll investigate,” one man said. 

“It’s my job,” Tilghman insisted. 
“You can cover me.” 

When he opened the door, die 
light spilt .out to reveal Wiley Lyph 
wcavirtg uncertainly on dic.^ge of 
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the board sidewalk, gun in hand. 
Tilghman whipped out his own gun 
and in two quick steps closed with 
Lynn. His 70-year-old reflexes were 
not as fast as they had once been, 
but they were still better than those 
of a man soaked in liquor. Tilgh¬ 
man grabbed Lynn’s wrist and 
jerked it over his head so that the 
gun pointed helplessly skyward, and 
at the same time jammed his own 
gun into Lynn’s ribs. 

“Somebody get his gun!” Tilgh¬ 
man called. 

The nearest man jumped forward 
to grab the gun, and- Tilghman 
lowered Lynn’s arm. “You’re 
drunk, Wiley,’’ he said. “Go home 
and sleep it off.’’ 

But Lynn muttered thickly and 
managea to jerk his arm free of 
Tilghman’s grasp. Then he snatched 
a second gun from the waistband of 
his trousers and fired three bullets 
into Tilghman’s stomach. 


With an expression of mild sur- 
rise, Tilghman started to speak, 
ut no words came. He closed his 
mouth, and then his eyes, and then 
he fell. He was dead when he hit 
the ground. 

It was difficult to find a successor, 
but finally Joe Hagen, a trusted 
friend and protege of Tilghman’s, 
was sworn in *as marshal. He ac¬ 
cepted the job with great reluctance 
but, surprisingly, found he had litdc 
to do. When Tilghman was gunned 
down there had been a violent reac¬ 
tion in Cromwell, and the ensuing 
wave of indignation had actually 
driven the gangsters out of town. It 
was an unplanned, almost uninten¬ 
tional reform movement. 

“Bill Tilghman cleaned up this 
town from his grave,’’ Hagen re¬ 
marked later. “I never saw that 
happen before. I don’t suppose I 
ever will again.’’ the end 
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(1) flout—A; to strike forcibly. B: ignore. 
C: mock. D: resist. 

(2) dofl'—A: to remove. B: be mistaken. 
C: dodge. D: tremble. 

(3) mute~A: debatable. B: silent. C: 
murmuring. D: toneless. 

(4) brook—^A: to tolerate. B: bridge. 
C: deny. D; resent. 

(5) dub—A: to replace. B: wash. C: 
stumble. D: nickn^e. 

(6) wane—A: to flicker. B: increase. 
C: grow less. D: blanck. 

(7) pele—A; dootstq>. B; boundary. 
C: gate. D: receptacle. 

cloy—A: to ding. B: fiiwn. C: satiate. 
D: restrain. 

deenir—A: to comii^. Bt speculate. 
C: aclpioarledgn D: 

tikeoeki.^ B: mimic actor. 


(11) rasp—A: to breathe heavily. B; grab. 
C: punish. D; grate. 

‘ (12^ opt—^A: to outsmart. B: choose. 
C: sight, D: defy. 

(13) cadge—A; to beg. B; evade. C: be 
cautious. D: snatch. 

(14) butt—A: cliff. B: projecting structure. 
C: summit. D: target. ' 

(15) mien (meen)—A: individuality. B: 
shape. C: aspect. D; bill of flue. 

(16) vex—A: to fidget. B; worry. C; be¬ 
witch. D: annoy. 

(17) daub (dawb)—^A: to paint badly. 
B: blot. C: be clumsy. O: act as an 
amateur. 

(IS^ jounce—A: to pout. B: rdiuff. 
C: mo^ along alowly. Dt shake. 

(19) amw—A': excavatioo. stbiitedt. G: 

unpleasant ta^ 0$ ban^her. 

, (20) to fb^be^: B: teat down. 




Answers to 

it Ptivs to lin red.se 

■ 

Your VAord l'o\Yer 


(1) flout—C: To mock; scorn; treat with 
contempt or disdain ; as, to flout the law. 
Possibly Middle English flouien, “to play 
the flute.” 

(2) doff —A: To remove or take off; as, to 
doff one’s hat; sometimes, figuratively, to 
rid oneself of; discard; as, to doff worries. 
Middle English doffe^ “to take off.” 

(3) mute—B: Silent; incapable of speak¬ 
ing; unsf^ken; as, a mute plea. Latin 
mutuSy “without speech.” 

(4) brook—A; To tolerate; put up with; 
endure; usually with negative construc¬ 
tion as, to brook no opposition. Old Eng¬ 
lish brucan^ “to use.” 

(5) dub—D: To nickname; as, to (kb a 
crook “King of the Underworld”; origin¬ 
ally, to invest with a knighthoi^. Old 
English dubbian. 

(6) wane—C: To grow less; decline in 
power or importance, site ot brilliance; 
as, waning influence. Old English wanian. 

(7) pale—B: Boundary or limit, or an en¬ 
closed region; now used fl^ratively, as, 
beyond the pah of civilized society. 
Latin paks, “stake.” 

(8) cloy—C; To satiate; surfeit or weary, 
as with too much sweetness. Old French 
enchyer. 

(9) deem— A: To consider; judge. “I 
dmm this award a great honour. * Old 
English diman, “to judge.” 

<10) mime—B: Mimic actor; pantomim- 
ist; portrayer of a character with gesture 
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and action, usually without words; as, 
the noted French mime, Marcel Marceau. 
Greek mimos. 

(11) rasp—^D: To grate upon; irritate; 
utter in an exasperated or peevish tone; 
as, to rasp out confusing commands to 
the platoon. Old French rasper. 

(12) opt—B: To choose; elect; speciflcally, 
to make a choice of citizenship in a terri¬ 
tory transferred by treaty to another 
sovereign state, Ljitin optare. 

(13) cadge—A: To get by begging; as, to 
cadge a drink. 

(14) butt—D; Target; backstop for catch¬ 
ing missiles;.also, an object of abuse or 
ridicule; victim; as, the butt of a joke. 
Old French but, “target, goal.” 

(15) mien—C: Aspect; manner; bearing; 
as, a man of rugged mien. 

(16) vex—D: To annoy; provoke by 
small irritations; as, to vex the negotiators 
by obstruction and delay. Latin vexare, 
“to jostle, harass.” 

(17) daub—A: To paint badly; apply 
colours crudely: smear; as, to daub a 
canvas. Old French dauber, “to white¬ 
wash.” 

(18) jounce—D; To shake; bounce; jolt, 
as in tiding; as, to jomee over rutted 
roads; 

(19) maw—B: Stomach; crop; also jaws, 
mouth; figuratively, a gre^y appetite; 
as, an insatiable maw. Old English m^, 
“stomach.” 

(20) sham—C: To feign; trick; deceive; 
fake; as, to sham illness. 

Vocahulaiy Ratings 

20-18 correct.exceUeht 

17-15coii%ct .......m .:• * 

14—13 coetect. .i^ir 







are two 
bank accounts 

bottor. 
^ tbanono? 
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fe■ A bank account is a must for 

everyone these days. But how 
about a second one? Certainly. 
Specially if you want extra 
returns on any idle money. Open 
your second account at Citibank. 
An Investment Deposit account. lt pays a very 
handsome interest. And you don’t have to lock up 
your money for years. We believe fixed deposits 
should be flexible. You can invest for even 15 days 
at a time. □ Small sums or fair fortunes, our 
unique Investment Deposits are tailor-made for 
you. Or if you prefer, open a Savings Account. 
Either way, it’s nice to have a growing interest 
in the bank.Citibank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


we print your name on every cheque 


BRANCH^: BOMBAY CALCUTTA NEW DELHI MADRAS 
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S!ay cool and TresFi ail diy'Wth * 

Pond’s DreamflowerTalc 


Pond's Dreamflower Talc is the 
all-weather talc for the whole family. 
Cool, refreshing...soft, soothing... 
absorbs moisture quickly...ideal for 
the hottest, stickiest weather I 
Use Pond’s Dreamflower Talc 
for a lingering fragrance, to stay 
morning-fresh ail dayl 

The delicately perfumed 
luxury talc. 

every family can afford 



CHESEBROUGH-POND’S INC. 

(Incorporated in the U.S.A, with Limited Liability) 







more than a household name 


The Trade name Dipti is a hall mark of 
quality. Dipti Lanterns can easily be claimed 
as one of the most popular household arti¬ 
cles throughout India. Khas Janata Kerosene 
Cookers have earned great popularity as 
indispensable household utility; simple in 
operation, sturdy in construction and remark¬ 
able in perjiormance, these Kerosene Wick 
Cookers hefp you save time and fuel. 

Dipti enamel ware — proud addition to the 
existing range of Dipti products. 


THE ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

67, 77, Bepin Behari Ganguly Street, Calcutta>12 



DIPTI 

LANTERM9 


KHAS JAHATA 
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Sevan floors of sheer luxury, which reflect exquisite taste In decor 
and living convenience. 

Fully airconditioned; every indt of its floors Is carpeted. Each one 
of the 349 rooms has its own distinctive decor. Palatial public halls 
and private party rooms; lush emerald green lawns; swimming pool. 
Restaurants, Shopping arcade. Hair dressing saloon, BsnK, Post Office 
on the premises. 

Two orchestras; renowned entertainerB-Indlan Classical dances, 
Cabarets, Ballroom dancing. 

The Asheha Hotel, New Oolhi Telephone: 10311 (49 Unas) 
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INDIA'S ONLY A A ★ A A OSLVXI MOTIt. 
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a modella blanket-next only to your love in warhyth 


^fjip him in a Modella blanket. |? '. 

d careee fromheiid^o-toe. bUmkits 

So heot^afmlna, .tt IndMces a daep slumber. ^ 

beoigned In two^tone tander tinia and yet Kettnag Weei/W*e*W«^;;; 

ameiingly lough. Lasts a lifetime. and Wetsted isWnss : Twe^SMss^ 

- ---- ' ." ^ J:-'.. '' ;■ NMMItM , 
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SUPERVISORY REMOTE CONTROL (SRC) 

The rapid electrification of the main llnea of our railwaye 
has called for not only a reliable means of aupplying 
power but also a quick meane of reatoring It during failure. 
The quick transiting of our goods and passenger traffic 
can brook no delay from power failures and AC or DC 
power has to be restored almoet instantly through 
alternate means. 

in this respect ITI designed Supervisory Remote Control 
euppiied to the Indian Railways has proved to be efficient, 
quick and reliable. An electrical failure anywhere along 
the route la automatically indicated on a centrally located 
“Mimic Panel'* for instant supervision, and commands are 
signalled by the traction controller over seneitive 
electronic equipment to the affected “Feeding Post" for 
restoring power. ITI made SRC equipment has measured 
up to all expectations and has kept vital defence and 
urgent goods moving across the length and breadth of the 
country. 


Communication 
is our business 


ITI SRC equipment is already working between Allahabad 
and Moghalsaral in the Northern Railway, Howrah- 
Burdwan-Warla in the Eastern Railway, Kalyan and Kjrkee 
in the Central Railway, Adra and Sudhambi In the South 
Eastern Railway and Madras and VitIupuram In the 
Southern Railway. 

ITl's manufacturing know-how Is keeping pace with the 
ever expanding needs of the Indian Railways for their 
Electrification Schemes, 

INDIAN minWNI INDUSTMH lLlMinD,BAIMAiem>l« 
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From Italy, the land of the Scooter, 

cdhies thd know-how that brtnos you CEAT Scooter Tyres 

with ■ superior road grip ■ greater safety and 

ti improved mileage through built-in durability. 

, OSATT TVPBi OF INDIA LTD. 
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You and Formica • 
can give your 
living room a smari3 
elegant look! 



Sill n. 
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Choose FORMICA* laminates from a range of 

53 colours and patterns! 


A aame that counts 

FORMICA —the world’s fifst decorative 
buniiuite...madeinlndihtothe sameexact> 
ing international standards. Look for the 
FORMICA washable overprint on every 
sheet you buy—make sure you invest in a 
name that counts I 

Good holes and good value 
FORMICA laminates are ided for dining 
tables, sideboards, room dividers, coffee 
tables, cabinets, writing desks, book-shel¬ 
ves and wall panels. You have a choice of 
matt or glossy finish to suit any require¬ 
ment. And the cost? Less than you think 1 
20 


In lodes and good value, formi'ca lami¬ 
nates are a worthwhile investment. 

For FREE fttll-cdour literature on the use 
of formica laminates in the home, 
write to: 

Foraiica Indfar Limited, P*0. Box 64 , Poona. 
THERE’S 4)NLY ON E 

* formica is the tegisteted trade ma|dc of 
Formica Interbacfow Limited' Of intilflt' 
Formica India Liihited ia Ucaht4' 
metihIndia. 
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At a medical conference attended by 
a couple of hundred doctors, one dele¬ 
gate finished reading his report, sat 
down—and crashed to the floor as his 
chair collapsed. When it became clear 
that the doctor \yas unhurt, a voice 
from the back of the hall called out: 
‘*Is there a carpenter in the house?” 


—D. s. 


My friend Mike, on my recommenda¬ 
tion, became a customer at a Chinese 
laundry. After several weeks he no¬ 
ticed that “HF” had been stamped on 
the collars of ail his shirts. He was 

( mzzlcd and, on his next trip to the 
aundry, asked the meaning of the 
cryptic code. Hie simling Chinese ex¬ 
plained that “HF” stood for Mike’s 
introduction when he first brought 
in his laundry—as “Henry’s Friend.” 

—Hbnbv Cha 

After he bought a, budgerigar, my 
husband spent loog futfle noiurs trying 
m teach the bird pae mbrn^ 
about three o’clock t heiudBud^rigar 
noises and Woke my hushed “tnat 


wreteded bird of yours is in the 
room I” I exclaimed. We looked every¬ 
where and found the bird sleej^ng 
peacefully in his cage downstairs. iBis 
mystery repeated itself twice more and 
I was a nervous wreck. 

The next night I locked the bed¬ 
room door. At two o’clock I awoke 
again to that unnerving chirping. 
Very quietly I switched on the fight. 
There lay my husband, sound asleep 
and chirping his heart out. The bird 
had taugnt my husband his language I 

—J. Peters 

For the first time we were leaving 
our teenage daughter in charge of the 
house—^and her two brothers—while 
we went away for the weekend. I 
planned menus that would be a mini¬ 
mum of effort and trouble for her. 

On our return, we found her a bit 
worn and harassed. She had burned the 
meat, broken the electric mixer and 
forgotten to take in the milk. “But,” 
she added cheerfully, “I have finished 
my essay: The Case Against Teenage 
Marriages.” —Mrs. Walter Baker 

As a nurse in the obstetrical ward of 
a hospital, I was interested to observe 
that a-mother who had just had her 
seventh child had a bouquet of seven 
red roses and one white carnation. I 
asked her if it had some significance. 

“We planned to have ‘ eight chil¬ 
dren,” she said. “When the first baby 
arrived, I was given a bouquet of 
seven white carnations and one red 
rose. The red roses were increased and 
-the white carnations wcjre 4!ecreased 
each time a baby waafskurfi. B7ow there 
is only one white.car^tton.to >g 9 .” 

If that isn’t family planning, I don’t 
know what is I -^Mrr. jrrry laiwis 



.,. Is to dress in fabulous 
DInesh suitinosi 

‘Ttrona-Woor (69% Teren#', 35% Wool) 
Plain and Fancy Worsted Suitings, 
Sargas and Twaads. Dinesh also maka 
Blankata and Rugs, Woollan Yarns. 
MachInary Cloths, Endlast Felts. 
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you can indulge 



You don’t have to think twice when 
you indulge your taste for luxury with 
Moti! This pearly smooth cake gives 
you loads of rich creamy lather that 
pampers you through an endless 
succession of luxury baths. (That’s 
because it’s a lot of soap!) And only 
Moti oiTers you a choice of three 
exciting perfumes — unforgettable 
Gulab, exotic Chameli, fresh, lingering 
Khus. Choose yours, for luxury you 
can indulge in every day 1 



Moti— 

the only bixt^ bath soap 
pi three exo tic p&fimtes 



LUXURY BATH ^AP 


A' I 
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Why are 

young executives 
moving up to 
Rajdoot? 



Brcwsb only Bajdoot offers those wonderful foaturool 

BIG WHEELS • • • The 175 cc RAJDOOT gives you 

BETTER SAFETY all the powor for safe, fast and 

The big wheels of comfortable highway cruising, 

RAJDOOT glide gently aconomy for city^ driving, and 
owp»thote^«idbun,p. sporty look that 

better bririting. people admire. 





BIG WHEELS... 
BETTER SAFETY 

The big wheels of 
RAJDOOT glide gently 
over potholes and bumps 
.. .give better grip.,. 
better briridng. 

SWINGING ARM 
SUSPENSION FOR 
SMOOTH STABILITY 

Unique swinging arm 
suspension both front 
and rear give you soft 
riding comfort ^th safe 
stability. 


.foJbijWet 


Mtfiigvou^ 


Esedrls JJantte d 
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Kashmir Govt. Arts Emporium 

5. Prithvirai Road, Naw Oaihi-ll 




6, PrKhvIraJ Road, Now Oalhi • 8S-B, Connaught Plata, Naw Delhi 
Sir Pherozthah Mehta Road, Bombay o Chowrlnghee*Calcutta 
9, Mount Road, Madras • 131|32, Commercial Street,^Bangalore 
The Residency, Srinagar # Dak Bungalow,' Residency Road, Jdiwnu 
Hazrat Gan], Lu^ow o No. 11. Sector 17, Chmdigarh 
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Kashmir Govt. Arte Emporium 

5 , Prithviraj Road, Now DolhMI 


8 , Prithviraj Road, Now Oaihio 85 -B. Connaught Plica, Now Oilhi 
Sir Pharozahah Mahta Road, Bombay s 7 , Ghowrinahaa*^leutta 
ft, Mount Road, Madras o 181 / 32 , Commarelal Straat, Badgatora 
Tha Raaidancy, Srinagar O Oah Bungalow, Raarddhcy Road^ daidmM 
Hazrat GanJ, Luckdow • No. 11 , Saetor 1 ?, Chandiga^ 
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Father of the atom bomb, the late 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, earned his 
doctorate at the age of 23, three weeks 
after enrolling at Gottingen Cfhivcrsity. 
Oppenheimer's thesis was a brilliant 
paper on quantum mechanics. After 
the oral exam, a colleague asked 
physicist James Franck how Oppen¬ 
heimer had fared. Replied Franck, “I 
got out of there just in time. He was 
beginning to ask me questions.”—rim^ 

The last words of playwright Bren¬ 
dan Behan were to a nursing nun who 
was taking his pulse. He looked up at 
her, smiled and said, ‘‘Bless you, Sister 
—^may all your sons be bishops!” 

—^Jhan and June Robbins 

Albert Einstein was interested in 


“had to work.” It seemed as though 
he had received orders from else¬ 
where, and he followed them good- 
naturedly, expecting good-natured 
understanding from those around 
him. — K. K. 


Iain Macleod, who served in the war¬ 
time cabinet, recalls that Churchill was 
one of the great romantics. “Cavalier 
and sea dog; historian and statesman; 
soldier and journalist; even a painter 
and a scholar in his fashion, Churchill 
was them all. Tears came as naturally 
to him as did courage. In this, as in 
so many things, he was a true Eliza¬ 
bethan, a knight of the spacious days 
of Elizabeth I who had somehow 
strayed into the reign of Elizabeth II. 

“One evening in the late 1940*5 wc 
went to Chartwcll to dine and sec a 


film. It was set in Vienna. Boy meets 
girl. They part. Years later when next 

Q they meet she is an 
opera singer, he the 
rising star of the 
Austrian cavalry; 
He docs not recog¬ 
nize her, and the 
story ends in a 
mist of Strauss 


\ 


waltzes. It would be hard to imagine 
a more predictable plot. 

“Yet it cast a shaoow over the next 


almost everything, and gave every 
topic ind visitor his undivided atten¬ 
tion. But sometimes he would rise 
abruptly—even in the middle of a sen¬ 
tence—and say i^lpgetically, ‘i have 
to work now.” Whereupon he would 
retire to his studyv Itpaving 4tis wife 
and secretary to; dhi; guest, 

Th»« W ^ut 

' it Phipps ^ imi. Ehstcii^s 

mstlri had, ^ted ^ spii^^^ that he ' 


hour as Churchill, lower lip jut¬ 
ting out, kept muttering, ‘I cannot 
understand how he could have forgot¬ 
ten her.’ ” —AP 

Thoreau once said: “I had a small 
bird alight on my shoulder jhrf a mo- 
ment whilel was hoeing in the garden, 
and l ielt^^re distinguished % that 
tar^jimstancp'^fi I shotildhave h^n 
by; any ej^ulettc I could have worn.*’- 





Go Muu Mini Hawaiian in 
beautiful ©Di! 9 ii!!nr'@ 




The fabulous dress she wears is called Hawaiian Muu 
Muul Ma de up of three separate sections, it has a high 
bustline and two wide double-pleated pockets 
above a short swinging skirt. The kind of 
dream dress only Cotswol can fashion to 

A blend of iambswool and fine cotton, Cotswol is avail 
able In lovely colours, prints and checks. 

THE BANGALORE WOOLLEN, COTTON & 

SILK MILLS COMPANY LIMITED. 

Agraharam Road, Bangalore 23 
A Subsidiary of BINNY & CO. LIMITED, MADRAS 
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^AU / use for my complexion is ,^etiK2i(am(Ne. n-s a 
complete make-up that keeps the skin clear and lovely.^ 


CHANDANA BANERJBK TtH PrineuM, MIhi. 
firtt nuut€rHip ol tht Tmh Frtnctu tMeniQtkmtt POftmt, CktngPw 


Cneku Ltcto-CaUmiiw ii a coomlete 
tnaka'ap. Ypor fiomriexjkiti 
really need any^uroorel DriieaMy 
teatured Lacto«CeU m< ae eelli every 
flaw. overy Hmiih—ke^ 
yoar ekin dear and lovely. 

HeiVe a beaety fita« CkaBdaaa 

If you're worried about bbedebaa, 
■troke Lacto>C^aiiae 1^ yow 
ekfai every day. tlw fentelMaifiis eare 
of CWeewee end the MtiteiBM aetioa 
of HVieA ir«ad eomhiee to bailiitIQf 
your lUn. To keep It eoder. 



/(w Aeavry wf^AoNf^MMiMI/ 

look alwayi fbr tlw Crodm Mklem 

pllAe>proorOoolBN eeel 

Your odM bumaioktt: 
tMcio-Cotmiiio Thfaeo fte id tr 
amICrfm 



CMokatliHNftaft UoMM* Booduiy^S 


CiLaOA 














WESTGLOX 

the world's best known <& largest-selling 
brand name in clocks brings you 
SPUR and HUSTLER 

Spring-Driven Alarm Clocks 


■ Available with pleating plain dials, or black dials with 13 
luminous dots and hands that glow in the dark ■ Cates In 5 
pastel shades, pink, blue, green, ivory, grey, plus blatck ■ Up to 
the minute In style and accuracy ■ Reasonably priced ■ Test" 
ed for accuracy and inspected at each stage of manufacture ■ 
An alarm bell tuned to waken without annoying p Big. bold,' 
easy*to*read numerals BIS month guarantee against defective 
materials or workmanship. 


SPUR 

Smart, tguare shape, with 
plain or luminous dial. 

HUSTLPR 

Round, with firm ^nd, 
and plain or. .. 
luminous dial. 




C Matte in India Itjf - 

Time*AID8 <IWDW> PVT. LTD. . 

331/333 Thaiifi^u Madras>1. , 

* Registered Trademark Owners OENERAU TIME CORP6RATtON|^uii.A^ 

..... .. 







PRODUCTS Of DISnNCTIDN 
KNOWN THRODGOODT THE WORLD 


niRHU PISTONS Known for their reliability, effictency, durability and high 

performance 

GOETKE PISTON RINGS AND CYLINDER LINERS 

Engineered to outperform and outlast all other rings and cylinder liners 

SUKO PISTON PINS 


Mmuftetmtd undtr Ilc*ne0 - So/e $Mng Agtnls: 

Escorts Limited 

automotive division, block H, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI 



AOA/AMP/4Sa 
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Give yourself this 
'friendly breath’ 

test: 



Hold your opon hand cloaa 
to your mouth and braatha 
hard on to your palm. Quickly 
Inhala. Than brush your taath 
with Kolynoa Chlorophyll 
Toothpasta. Notica how claan 
and fnandly^ryour braath ia I 
What’s mora your mouth stays 
trash for hours I 



Your Hand will tall you what your frionds will not. So maho 
your braath friandly with Kolynoa Chlorophyll. 

AVAILABLE IN 

3 sizes; 

LARGE, 

GIANT 
AND NOW 
KING 


WHV VOU N8BO KOLYMOO 
CHLONOnHYLL 
Chlorophyll la naturs'a 
own daodorani axtractad from 
oraan, tandar laavas. Kolynoa 
Chlorophyll dastroys odour- 
forming bactarla from food 
particlas or tobacco, and 
pravants ambarraasing 
stala braath. 

Ragular brushing with graan 
and foamy Kolynoa Chlorophyll 
kaaps your braath trash and 
friandly. Givas you confidanca 
In company. Gat your Kolynoa 
Chlorophyll today. 








CHLOROPHVUL 


HllMtrH uwf ocorrniv MAimsm oommnv tiaNTSO 
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sales offices at tOMBAY • DELHI # LUCKNOW • GAUNATI • HYDEKABAD 
VISAKHAFATNAH • INOOBE • SILIGUM • MADRAS • COCHIN 











THERE'S 
UURHTER 
IN THE m 


In Darjeeling there's laughter in the very air. ^ 
Kanchenjungha and Everest with the vast 
Himalayan panorama laugh on you in the 
bright sun. The deiightful paths through the fine forests 
of oak, magnoiia and rhododendron laughingly^ invite 
you to the laughing valleys and tea-gardens below. And 
the merry people of Darjeeling, the old and the 
young, laugh too...In Darjeeling, you also will laugh, 
and stay at our Luxury Tourist Lodge or ‘Shailibas’ 
will help to broaden your laugh. 

Contact Manaaer, TOURIST LODGE (Phone : 6S6), 
or ‘SHAILABAS* (Phone : 684) or 

III 

TOURIST BUREAU GOVT. OF WEST BENGAL 
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Green or beige, red or blue, all leather 

looks like new when cared for with Cherry 
Blossom Neutral shoe cream — the one polish that 
gives a shine to all lovely shades of leather. Equally 
good JS^for handbags, and other leather articles. 
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Five-pole block-type contactor rated for severe 
mechanical duty. The body is moulded in 
durable, glass-filled polyester resin containing 
an arc-inhibiting additive. 


3-pole thermal overload trip to give protection 
against single phasing, compensated against 
changes in ambient temperature. 



Attractive dust-proof sheet steel enclosure 
with Neopren^ shrouded 'Start’ and ‘Stop- 
Reset 'push-buttons. 



For complete details, write to: 
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Phosfomin...The Green Fruit-flavoured Tonic with 
B Complex Vitamins and Multiple Glycerophosphates 
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• represents the Reoistered Trademark 
of i.R. Squibb a Sons, Inc., of which KPPL 
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New formula Goya 
IS the glamour talc of 
your dreams. Spun 
fine as mist, it's 
daintier, lighter than 
any talc ever. 

Perfumed by Goya, 

Its fragrance lingers 
with you on and on 

And deodorant too— 
to keep you fresh 
all day long 
Yours to choose from 
■exotic Black Rose, 
flower fresh Gardenia 
and enchanting. 

Passport. Remember 
all three last 
longer in the 

NEW TALL CONTAINER. 

ATLANTIS (EAST) LTD. 
^Incorporated in England) ^ 
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Reader’s Digest 


What I 
Have Learnt 
in a Hundred Years 


By Bishop Herbert Welch 

Herbert Welch is 10^, the oldest living bishop of the Methodist Church. 
In his hundredth year he wrote a boo\ about his first century, and at the 
end set out his beliefs and ideals. The following article gives the fruits of 
his reflections, in a message of profound faith and hope. 


L ife a hundred years ago was 
J simple. It was easier then to 
believe in the old maxims. Now we 
are in an age of criticism and doubt. 
Out of the mass of knowledge with 
which we have to deal today, I have 
tried to secure some kind of unity 
in my thinking and my life. 

The result has been, in my. case, 
the conviction that the greatest fact 
in God’s universe is God; and the 
greatest need of our human race is 
to know God; and tfie supreme pur¬ 
pose in all the activities of God is to 
reveal Himself fully to the children 
of men, in order that, beholding 
"the beauty of the Lord,” they may 


be led to "enquire in His temple,” 
and yield themselves to His will. 

Nature, the only part of the 
universe in which God can operate 
without interference by wilful men, 
offers many helpful suggestions as 
to the will and the ways of God. 

For example, I can see that this 
world is an unfinished piece of busi¬ 
ness. It is like the palace of Aladdin, 
which was built by magic, with one 
bare, plain window while the other 
eleven were lavishly jewelled—jiist 
to give the king the pleasure of put¬ 
ting the finishing touch upon this 
marvel of splendour. 

So God reserves for man the 
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honour and glory of sharing in 
creative work. God provides the 
iron; man manufactures it into 
forms of power and usefulness. 
Nature, it seems to me, spells 
challenge and opportunity. 

This world, as God made it, is a 
mixed world. Poets sing rightly of 
its charms, but there are regions 
which have no charm. Side by side 
with the beautiful are the weird, the 
grotesque, even the ugly. There are 
fertile plains to be cultivated and 
mines to be discovered, but there 
are also swamps and deserts. 

In a word, God has not made a 
world in which security and ease 
and happiness are the highest 
attainments; but rather a world for 
watchfulness, for work, for strug- 
gle, and for suffering as a normal 
part of the full life. I see, to my 
comfort, that God has established a 
society not of pleasant puppets and 
happy playboys, but of men and 
women whose characters have been 
shaped through conflicts, doubts, 
hardships, and perhaps defeats. Life 
as God planned it is not to be a nur¬ 
sery for the coddling of perpetual 
infants, but a school for adult 
education. 

I am struck by another fact in 
nature: the most creative processes 
are quiet, advancing by almost 
infinitesimal steps. There are occa¬ 
sional cataclysms which do bring 
about useful changes, but at what a 
cost of destruction! Evolution, not 
revolution, is the prevailing order. 

Summer fades imperceptibly into 
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autumn. Flowers and fruits grow 
slowly from the seed. The oak tree 
patiendy builds its trunk, ring by 
ring. The humble grass makes no 
noise as it carpets the earth. The 
great advances of nature, such as 
changing coasdines, rearing moun¬ 
tains and sinking valleys, are so slow 
as to be almost unobserved. Even 
the epic of the inner life is not made 
up of dramatic incidents, like the 
dash of a mountain torrent, but is 
more like the quiet flow of a stream 
across the plain. 

We like fast progress. We would 
hurry God. “How long, O Lord, 
how long,?” we cry. “Send us’ a 
miracle! Write Thy mandates on 
the sky in lire and cloud. Wipe out 
the forces of evil by some Armaged¬ 
don. Give peace in our time.’* 

But God answers by littles. He 
sends a Baby to redeem the world. 
Marches towards justice and broth¬ 
erhood, are by inches rather than 
by miles. It seems to be God’s 
preferred way. 

One other lesson from my 
Father’s world of nature is the 
natural trend to diversity. The road 
of life leads from the simple, homo¬ 
geneous, amorphous, to complexity, 
heterogeneity, variety. The picture 
resembles a branching tree; the 
higher the form, the greater the 
diversity. Harmony rather than 
uniformity is the climax of develop¬ 
ment. 

I consider this a suggestive illus¬ 
tration rather than a programme. I 
cannot, however, resist the thought 
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that since God is not a bundle of 
contradictions but a unit, the 
methods He habitually uses in one 
held may be valid in others. 1 
sometimes wonder whether the 
statesmen, the sociologists, the 
ecclesiastics, could not find wisdom 
embedded in the slow-moving and 
fantastically varied world about 
them. 

And what other convictions, apart 
from the lessons of nature, have 1 
settled upon? 

Among the virtues and graces of 
the ideal Christian life, Lhave come 
to set almost the highest value on 
humility, compassion (not pity), 
understanding (rather than mere 
tolerance), love (above and beyond 
the call of duty), sharing (together¬ 
ness), and good cheer. 

1 adore the simplicities of Christ: 
“Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” I have learnt diat 
salvation is not an event but a pro¬ 
cess, and the best any of us can 
claim is that we arc being saved— 
and that others Can probably judge 
better than we! No new convert has 
attained full manhood. It takes 
truth and love and time to make a 
Christian' mao, or a Christian 
nation, or a Christian Church. 

In recent years a change has come 
over my moughts about death. 
Commonly we view it with grief 


because of its separations; with fear 
because of the unknown; and with 
resentment because of its apparent 
frustration of schemes and hopes, its 
finality, its traditional character as 
an enemy. 

1 believe now that death is part 
of God*s plan and has its proper 
place in a universe of love. Death 
is in the natural, the divine order. It 
is the only entrance into the fairer 
realm beyond our little earth. 

And this step, from the known to 
the unknown, from the present to 
the future, is not the result of mere 
chance or blunder or ruthless ma¬ 
terial forces, but, like all the rest, 
has God behind it and above it. 

Life at its best is unfinished 
business. The true and eternal life 
may here be begun, but its larger 
unfolding awaits our entry into 
another land. 

For death is an escape not merely 
from something but to something 
—^from school to home, from our 
imperfect world to a higher realm, 
clearer vision, larger freedom, purer 
joy. For fullness and completeness 
of life we must escape the limita* 
dons of the physical. 

If we are to go on living fully, 
vigorously, joyfully, we must have 
a &esh start. And aeath is the portal 
by which we make our entry into 
the realm of the eternal. 
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Traveller's Tale 

An American girl on a whirlwind tour, asked if she’d vinted lienee, 
replie<k don’t Imow. Daddy bought the dekets.” d. 
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London’s 
Glorified 
Village Hall 

By Paul Ferris 


For concert.^ 
and conferences, 
rallies and 
revels, ihe stately 
Albert Hall 
provides a 
nnifiue setting 

Q ueen Victoria said it re¬ 
minded her of the British 
’ Constitution—a monumen¬ 
tal compromise. It has been affec¬ 
tionately called the Gasworks and 
the Kensington Mausoleum. Sir 
Thomas Beecham said it could be 
used for a hundred things, but 
music wasn’t one of them. Richard 
Tauber was so overwhelmed by the 
size of the place that at the last 
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moment he refused to sing—and the 
audience got their money back. 

But the Royal Albert Hall has 
long since passed beyond criticism 
and become an institution. During 
nearly a century, a hundred million 
people have filed into its vast egg- 
shaped auditorium to hear music 
and watch boxing, to dance and to 
pray, to heckle politicians and pass 
resolutions. It has become London’s 
glorified village hall, the scene of 
unending excitement, gaiety and 
sheer farce. 

In 1911, two days before King 
George V’s Coronation, it was the 
scene of a ball for which the nobility 
of Europe—including 30 princes 
and half a dozen Grand Dukes— 
arrived in force. 

A 26-mile marathon was once run 
there on a track of coconut mat¬ 
ting, the athletes circling the 
arena 520 times to complete the 
course. 

Ii\ 1908, during the votes-for- 
women campaign, a suffragette 
shouted down Lloyd George from 
the balcony, while keeping furious 
stewards at bay with a dog whip. In 
the ensuing uproar, the organist 
tried to calm tne meeting by thun¬ 
dering out, “Oh Dear, What Can 
the Matter Be?’’ 

Everything about it is lar^ than 
life. The balcony alone seats 1,600, 
which is more than the total capacity 
of most theatres. In 1906 a record 
audience of 9,000, including the 
Duke of'Wellington heard the first 
gramophone concert, marvelling at 



magical recordings of Patti, Melba 
and Caruso. With today’s stricter 
safety regulations, a rull house 
means some 7,000 people. 

Yet for all its size and distin¬ 
guished associations, there is some¬ 
thing homely and familiar about the 
Albert Hall. A wartime newspaper 


idea of a building that was to be a 
cultural wonder of the world. But 
they had an uphill fight to get it 
built at all. 

After the Great Exhibition of 
1851, the Royal Commissioners who 
ran it used the handsome profits to 
buy a block of land on what was 



cartoon showed a woman talking to 
an attendant outside. “When do you 
think the invasion will start?” she 
asks. “Friday afternoon,” he says. 
“And if it rains they’ll have it at 
the Albert Hall.” 

The Hall’s full title> the Royal 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, 
reflects the buoyant hopes of its Vic¬ 
torian sponsors->thj^ Prince Con^ 
among thiim—wlm conceived the 


then the western edge of urban 
London. 

For years, grandiose building 
schemes were put forward, one 
which envisaged a hall three times 
the size of the present structure. But 
money was needed and, in the end, 
it was left to an energetic puHic 
figum, Henry Cole, to awaken the 
public*s interest. 

Engaging a imlimry architect, 
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Captain Francis Fowke of the Royal 
Engineers, Cole acted as a one-man 
pressure group until sufficient funds 
were gathered for building to pro¬ 
ceed. Fowke died before com¬ 
pleting his plans for the Hall, and 
they were taken over by Colonel 
Scott, Secretary of the Provisional 
Committee. 

Royal Memorial. Queen Victoria 
herself laid the foundation stone just 
a hundred years ago; the small slab 
of granite can still be seen behind 
two seats at the back of the stalls. 
Only at the ceremony did she let 
it be known that, in memory of 
her husband, who had died in i86i, 
she wanted “Royal Albert” added 
to the existing title, “The Hall of 
Arts and Sciences.” 

Albert’s hall is an enormous oval 
beehive of red brick and terracotta, 
topped by a dome of glass and iron, 
135 feet above the floor of the arena. 
Seats are arranged in a circle, sweep¬ 
ing up through three tiers of boxes 
to a balcony and an arched gallery 
under the roof. Only the 150-ton 
organ, with its 10,000 pipes totalling 
nine miles in length, interrupts the 
ring of seats. 

It was a sensational building for 
its period, with 11,000 gas burners 
that could be ignited wimin seconds 
by electric sparks, a mile and a quar¬ 
ter of corridors, five miles of pipes 
for heating, a steam engine to work 
the organ bellows. No detail was 
spared: encircling the outside of 
the building, a hundred feet up, 
is a six-foot-six-inch-high frieze, 
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composed of millions of small 
marble squares, showing groups of 
figures representing the “Progress of 
the Arts.” 

The royal opening ceremony took 
place one March afternoon in 1871. 
In the audience of 10,000 were poli¬ 
ticians, ambassadors and the cream 
of society. Queen Victoria was so 
overcome with emotion that she 
could not declare the hall open, and 
the Prince of Wales had to do it for 
her. 

An unusual feature about Lon¬ 
don’s new hall was the way building 
funds were raised. The Royal Com¬ 
missioners had handed over the site 
at a peppercorn rent of a shilling a 
year—a sum which is still paid to 
them by cheque every March 25. 
J 3 ut much of the money, over 
Rs, 42 lakhs had to come from the 
public, who were offered the novel 
opportunity of buying seats, which 
they could then sit in free, for all 
performances, for 999 years. The 
seats cost Rs. 2,100 each, and more 
than 1,300—20 per cent of the Albert 
Hall’s capacity—were sold in this 
way. 

Only later did the disadvantages 
become apparent. Hiring the nail 
for concerts, promoters were dis¬ 
mayed to find that tickets for many 
of the best seats could not be sold 
because they were in the hands of 
permanent scat holders. Each seat 
carries a vote in the Corporation that 
was set up to run the hall, so the seat 
holders are the virtual owners of the 
building. It has been claimed that if 
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a man owned all the seats in a box, 
he could even live in it. 

The right to occupy a seat what¬ 
ever was happening once produced 
an absurd spectacle, according to 
Charles Cochran, a former man¬ 
ager of the Albert Hall. A pre¬ 
fabricated dance floor had been 
laid across the middle of the 
hall, covering up more than 2,000 
seats, including 650 private ones, 
all of whose owners agreed to 
waive their rights for the evening- 
all, that is, but the Misses Mirch- 
housc, the owners of J 894 and J 895. 


Unique view of the vast oval 
auditorium, seen from 135 feet 
up in the domed roof 



So a section was removed from the 
dance floor, enabling the ladies to 
get to their seats; there they were 
able to “enjoy the strains of the 
orchestra and the patter of dancing 
feet overhead.” 

None of the original subscribers is 
alive, of course, but the seats can be 
bought and inherited just like any 
property. (In 1948, one box with 
eight seats was sold by auction for 
over Rs. 63,000, but a more common 
price for a pair of stall seats is Rs. 
3,150.) Today’s seat holders include 
peers of the realm, like Earl Spencer 
and Earl Stanhope, as well as public 
and private institutions and organ¬ 
izations. A Cambridge college is a 
seat holder, and so is a London store. 

Seat holders arc now less privi¬ 
leged than they were. To keep the 
Hall solvent, they have voted away 
many of their own rights through 
private Acts of Parliament—neces¬ 
sary because the Albert Hall has a 
Royal Charter. A century after the 
original subscribers paid Rs. 2,100 
to purchase what they innocently 
thought was 999 years of free con¬ 
cert-going for their heirs, seat hold¬ 
ers can now be excluded from their 
seats on about 80 occasions a year, 
and can be called on to pay a levy. 

Money problems have plagued the 
Albeit Hall since its earliest days. 
The crowds that had been expected 
to improve their education by flock¬ 
ing to a “Hall of Arts and Sciences” 
never materialized in su^cient 
numbers to ihaintain such an enor^ 
mdus building. Almost from the 
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beginning, the management found 
that it had to supplement the con¬ 
certs with exhibitions, prize-givings, 
political demonstrations. 

Film shows were introduced and 
so was boxing. Pageantry like that 
of “Hiawatha,” based on Long¬ 
fellow’s poem, attracted huge aucn- 
ences between the wars. Older 
people still remember with delight 
the snowstorm and the waterfall— 
which poured away, as docs the 
water from the fountain regularly 
used at Promenade Concerts, into a 
natural underground stream that 
flows beneath the Hall. 

Acoustics. The Hall’s musical 
history has been coloured by its fa¬ 
mous echo. A sarcastic music critic 
once remarked that in some seats, 
“every note is heard twice, so that 
many people have the satisfaction 
of hearing two concerts without any 
extra charge.” Measures to smother 
the echo have included a velarium, 
a great canvas awning slung in the 
roof, which was moved to make way 
for a new structure of aluminium 
in 1949. 

Musical perfectionists have made 
many rude remarks about the Albert 
Hall, perhaps suspecting that be¬ 
cause it is big it must also be vulgar. 
When the organ was rebuilt in the 
1930’s, the Musical Times protested 
that the first tune it played in public 
was “For He’s a Jolly Good Fel¬ 
low.” 

It may have been a curious 
choice, but it was somehow appro¬ 
priate. For the Albert Hall has long 
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since outgrown its starchy origins. 

The Promenade O^ncerts, which 
were moved there when the Queen’s 
Hall was bombed in 1941, have 
brought classical music to millions. 
A single season of about 50 concerts 
brings nearly a third of a million 
people to the Hall. 

“I have no time for the snobs who 
sniff at Prom audiences,” wrote 
music critic Neville Cardus. Leo¬ 
pold Stokowski, the American con¬ 
ductor, declared that Promenade 
audiences “brush aside the formality 
and churchlike gravity of some 
concert audiences with their quick 
sense of humour, good nature and 
delightful informality.” 

And they are dedicated music 
lovers; every night of the eight- 
week season, 2,000 or so “Prom- 
cnaders,” many of them teenagers, 
stand and listen to the music. Even 
on the last night, which Promcn- 
aders have traditionally celebrated 
with whistles, ratdes, banners and 
paper streamers, they have become , 
silent and attentive as soon as Sir ' 
Malcolm Sargent lifted his baton. 

But the Alocrt Hall is no longer 
London’s music centre. IronicaSy, 
its pre-eminence was ended by the 
Royal Festival Hall, opened in 1951 
as part of the Festival of Britain-—an 
event celebrating the centenary of 
the 1851 Great Exhibition woich 
had led directly to the building 
the Albert Hall. , 

To keep the money coming in, 
trade is attracted, fr^ all direcriohs. 
Business confereitc^ and - 
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dances alternate with Service re> slates in repair. Down below, things 
unions and Russian choirs. An even> alwavs need sweeping, mending, 
ing of beat poetry was held not long polisning and replacing. An average 
ago, and for one whole week in of two chairs a day arc repaired or 
1963, a gathering of 6,000 people sent for re-covering. When rewiring 
from 70 countries attended the Con- was completed a few years ago, 400 
gress of the Baha’i religion, held to miles of new cable had been in- 
cclebrate the centenary of its found- stalled. 

ing in Persia. Repainting the doors has always 

In its struggle to make ends meet, been a nightmare because until very 
the Albert Hall has received no help recently no one knew how many 
from the British Government apart there were—an official who tried to 
from an interest-free loan of Rs. count them gave up at 400. (He has 
84,000 in 1953—a drop in the ocean since discovered there are 828.) The 
in view of the hundreds of thou- same man points out the difficulty 
sands spent on repairs and d^corat- of buying and fitting carpets ana 
ing since the war. The old-fashioned linoleum in such an odd-shaped 
bulkincss, which gives it so much of building—scarcely one of the rooms, 
its charm in a streamlined age, is a sandwiched as they are between the 
[>erpetual headache for the manage- central auditorium and the curving 
ment that must pay the bills. outer walls, is properly square or 

Up on the roof, two men work all rectangular, 
year round keeping the glass and Cleaning is a major exercise. The 

An Albert Hall tradition: exuberant celebrations 
m ihe last night of the Promenade Concerts 
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Albert Hall has seven floors from 
basement to gallery, four with cor¬ 
ridors that circle the building un¬ 
interruptedly. There are eleven bars 
and buffets, innumerable staircases, 
and dressing-rooms for 1,200 per¬ 
formers. Three dozen brooms and 
five dozen mops arc worn out an¬ 
nually by the cleaning staff. 

For cooking and catering there is 
a staff of about 30, prepared to serve 
anything from soup delivered to the 
boxes in vacuum flasks to 4,000 rolls 
and pies on a boxing-match night— 
when, says the catering manager, 
they want solid food, nothing small 
or dainty. 

While large kitchens in the base¬ 
ment cook everything on the spot, it 
has to be takcti to the restaurants, 
bars and boxes by primitive meth¬ 
ods. The entire Albert Hall has only 
one lift, and even this cannot be 
used during a concert because of the 
noise. Consequently food and drink 
has to be carried up the stairs and 
wheeled along vast stretches of 
corridor. 

Audiences are guided to their 
seats by members of a unique body, 
the Corps of Honorary Stewardis. 
About half the 70 members, all of 
them men, attend every perform¬ 
ance. The system was started in the 
early days of the Albert Hall, and 
members of the Corps—whose only 


privilege is a pair of tickets for each 
attendance and a small silver badge 
—include schoolteachers, solicitors, 
company directors and retired 
Service officers. 

Close on two million tickets are 
sold in a year by the booking office, 
who handle dozens of shows at once, 
many of them with different prices 
for the same seats. But mistakes such 
as double-booking for the same seat 
are infrequent. Some tickets have no 
price on them; they go direct to seat 
holders. Ever since the Hall opened, 
all its tickets have been produced by 
a private printer, with his machines, 
type-cases and staff of seven tucked 
away at the top of the building. 

Tnis and other traditions, to¬ 
gether with the shadow of so many 
events over the last hundred years, 
make the Albert Hall what it is. It 
could harbour some illustrious 
ghosts, but it’s typical that the only 
one on record is not illustrious at all. 

In the early hours of the morning, 
when the old building is dark and 
silent, it’s said that the footsteps of a 
limping man can be heard. His 
identity.? Supposedly he is a former 
clerk of works—a man who had a 
club foot—conscientiously haunting 
the stairs and gangways to see what 
needs doing. It is an appropriate 
spectre for a down-to^aith place like 
the Albert Hall. 


Age of Discretion 

A 70-YEAR-0LD lawyer was recently visited by a beautiful curvaceous 
blonde client. As he closed the door to his tx'ivate office, l|^ advised his 
secretary: “If you hear anybody scream, it will be me.” — R. S. 



Historic strides are being made by the United States in its 
attempts to proxide equal justice and opportunity for all. But 
much remains to be done, says this distinguished Negro writer 


The Negro’s Place 

in the 

American Dream 


By Carl Rowan 


W HEN Edward Brooke took 
the oath of oiBce as a 
U.S. Senator last January, 
almost every literate person from 
Chattanooga to Cape Town knew 
that the 47-ycar'old Massachusetts 
Negro was making history. 
Throughout the free world, news¬ 
papers, television and radio had 
neralded the fact that he was the 
first Negro to grace “the world’s 
most exclusive club*’ for almost a 
century—since a Mississippi legis¬ 
lature, dominated by nortnern in¬ 
terests, seeking to take advantage 
the South’s chaotic conditions in the 
reconstruction period after the Civil 
War, sent two Negroes to the 
Senate. 

The Negroes of that era had no 


income of consequence, no economic 
power. They had few civil or other 
rights. In the elections of i860, on 
the eve of the Civil War, only the 
New England states (with the ex¬ 
ception of Connecticut)- allowed 
Negroes to vote on the same terms 
as whites. 

In 1875, a decade after the end of 
the Civil War, the spite-ridden and 
corrupt Mississippi legislators sent 
Hiram Revels and Blanche Kelso 
Bruce to the Senate. 

This was a social, political and 
racial anachronism. The Civil War 
was over and the Negro was a free 
man on paper. But was still a 
slave to his indentured pas^ and to 
the bitter reality that he had been 
permitted to acquire hardly any 
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o£ the requisites for survival in a 
tuibulent, fiercely competitive 
society. 

Only a handful of Americans, and 
probably no foreigners, can readily 
comprenend how different was the 
society that produced Brooke from 
the one that gave the Senate Revels 
and Bruce—or, more important, 
how different American Negroes of 
1967 are from those of 1875. 

When Senators Bruce and Revels 
were in Washington, there were five 
million Negroes in the United 
States, and 80 per cent of them could 
not read or write. The advocates of 
slavery and white supremacy be¬ 
lieved, correctly, that to keep a man 
in bondage, you must deny him the 
liberating force of knowledge. Many 
states had laws forbidding the edu¬ 
cation of Negroes. 

How different was the picture 
when Senator Brooke took his seat! 
The number of Negroes in America 
had risen to more than 22 million. 
They were earning Rs. 20,250 lakhs 
a year, and were enjoying a standard 
or living matched by very few 
groups anywhere else in the world. 
The percentage of U.S. Negroes at 
universities was higher than the 
percentage of white citizens receiv¬ 
ing higher education in Great 
Britain, West Germany or the 
Soviet Union. 

When Brooke took his oath of 
office, Negroes were being enter¬ 
tained at the White House, helping 
to enact the laws of Georgia, sitting 
in the Cabinet of the President, 
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running the post offices in the three 
largest cities in the United States 
and competing in major beauty 
contests. 

Unfortunately, that is only part of 
the story of what has been happen¬ 
ing in American race relations. It 
does not begin to explain the fires of 
discontent that burn in the slums of 
every American city, or the protest 
demonstrations that have caught the 
attention of a confused world. Nor 
does it explain to the puzzled, some¬ 
times angered white American why 
so much racial violence exists in the 
time of Brooke’s triumph. 

What we Americans of all colours 
need urgently is a realistic perspec¬ 
tive of our country’s most serious 
domestic prdblcm. We need to 
understand the magnitude and the 
grandeur of what it is that we arc 
trying to achieve: the establishment 
of a true equality of opportunity, a 
genuine mutuality of respect. 

My mind drifts back to 1951 and 
to my first visit to Washington as a 
newspaper reporter. Segregation re¬ 
buffed me at every turn. All the 
major hotels and nearly all the better 
restaurants were closed to Negroes. 
A Negro could rarely get a taxi. In 
the ensuing years, a revolution has 
taken place in the U.S. capital—a 
social revolution greater, perhaps, 
than in any city of Asia,. Africa or 
Latin America. And the revolution 
is spreading. 

Why, then, the current discon¬ 
tent? Why arc Ncj^roes pressing 
harder than ever, when the last two 
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decades have brought so much 
dramatic progress? There are two 
reasons: first, few things are more 
intoxicating than freedom. Man 
tastes of it, like a fine wine, and 
wants more. Today’s Negroes have 
known just enough liberty to believe 
that real citizenship may soon be 
theirs. So they press onward, some¬ 
times irrationally, occasionally ex¬ 
periencing the anger and frustration 
that are inevitable when old barriers 
refuse to budge. 

Resentment. The most import¬ 
ant reason for the turmoil^'for the 
impatience and anger in every Ne¬ 
gro neighbourhood, is that all this 
progress has touched the lives of only 
a minority of American Negroes. 

Take the number of Negroes at 
university. Last July, 207,316 Ne¬ 
groes were attending college, con¬ 
stituting 4-6 per cent of the total 
U.S. university enrolment of 
4,491,269. Yet America’s Negroes 
enjoy better opportunities for higher 
education than Africans, Asians and 
even Europeans. 

But the Negro knows that such 
statistical comparisons hide injus¬ 
tices. No American Negro of any 
pride measures his well-being in 
terms of a comparison with the citi¬ 
zen of Ghana, Brazil or Britain. His 
only yardstick is: “Do I enjoy free¬ 
dom, opportunity, abundance to the 
same degree as other Americans?” 
The Negro answers by saying that 
if coloured Americans enjoyra real 
equality, there would be 5r8,ooo Ne¬ 
groes at univemty rather than 


207,000. He tells himself that the 
majority of coloured ccJlcge stu¬ 
dents ought not to be segregated in 
second-rate public institutions, or in 
predominantly Negro private ones 
that are in many instances inferior. 
He knows that the statistics of pro¬ 
gress do not show that far too many 
Negroes are consigned to abomin¬ 
able elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cations or that, when it comes to 
such vital aspects education as 
on-the-job training through union 
apprenticeships and teenage employ¬ 
ment, the U.S. Negro is still shame¬ 
fully neglected. 

The fact is that while many 
Americans, white and Negro alike, 
congratulate themselves on their 
racial progress, they remain oblivi¬ 
ous to setbacks that may produce 
grievous repercussions for years to 
come. 

In 1948, teenage Negro males 
actually had a lower rate of jobless¬ 
ness than did teenage white males 
(7-6 per cent as against 8*3 per cent). 
In recent years the unemployment 
rate for wnite teenagers has soared 
to almost 12 per cent, but among 
Negro youngsters it has reached an 
incredible 25 per cent. 

These figures suggest that, as jobs 
become scarcer, Negro Americans 
are among the first to be squeezed 
out, as a result of both discrimina¬ 
tion and inadequate education. In 
every racial outburst these frus¬ 
trated, unemployed youths are in the 
vanguard, crymg for ‘‘freedom 
now” or “black power” or for some 
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measure of change. This is the 
Negro America that the parade of 
progress has bypassed, leaving an 
ugly pall of desperation. 

Thus a significant and serious ele¬ 
ment of the turmoil in U.S. cities is 
not so much racial strife as class con¬ 
flict, with Negroes at the bottom of 
the social ladder working against 
Negroes at the upper end as vigor¬ 
ously as they work against whites. 

Those Negroes who have not 
shared in the general postwar eco¬ 
nomic progress in America are 
vulnerable to demagogic cries that 
all Negroes who have prospered 
have sold their souls to the white 
man. And because the birth rate 
among low-income Negroes is 
higher than among high-income 
Negroes, the ranks of the impover¬ 
ished, poorly educated, frustrated 
Negro are growing faster. 

The gulf between classes of Ne¬ 
groes is acutely obvious in terms of 
income: the under-educated Negro 
(one to four years of schooling) 
earns Rs. 2,865 every Rs. 7,500 
earned by his better-prepared 
brother. The Negro’s future, then, 
and the peace of America’s cities, 
will be determined largely by her 
success in getting enough education 
and technical training to the Negro 
masses to halt this increase in the 
ranks of the under-educated. 

But education alone is not the 
solution. Facts compiled in Wash¬ 
ington prove that even Negroes at 
the top of the educational scale 
suffer in comparison with whites of 
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similar educational background. A 
U.S. Census Bureau survey in 1966 
showed that, for individuals with 
eight years of schooling, the median 
annual income for whites was Rs. 
9,495 higher than that for non¬ 
whites. M6ve the comparison to 
workers with a high-school diploma, 
and the “dollar gap” increased to 
Rs. 15,225. And whites “with some 
college training’* showed a median 
income Rs. 21,375 higher than that 
of the comparable Negro. 

I recall taking an employer to task 
a few years ago because he had given 
a job to a white applicant even 
though all evidence indicated that a 
Negro applicant was better quali¬ 
fied. In a flash of anger, the em¬ 
ployer said: “The Bible,says that 
I’m my brother’s keeper. Well, that 
white fellow looks more like my 
brother , than the Negro does, so I 
gave hirn the job.” 

That kind of “brotherhood” has 
been practised for years in the 
labour unions, particularly in the 
skilled trades. A prominent builder 
said to me recently, “Do you realize 
that I’ve never seen a Negro plumb¬ 
er, electrician or bricklayer.?” The 
discriminatory hiring policies of in¬ 
dustry, too, arc well known. 

Much of the trouble arises from a 
misunderstanding of what the real 
problem is. For years ahead, mil¬ 
lions of whites and Negroes will not 
get all the education they should. 
The big issue is that the “under- 
educated” white person can find 
jobs, often excellent ones, but the 
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“under-educated’* Negro generally 
cannot. 

The great need now is ample op¬ 
portunity for the Negro in the 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs that 
give sustenance to such a large per¬ 
centage of the population. He must 
be able to earn a living, to support a 
family and to preserve some measure 
of dignity. 

I have criticized publicly those 
who advocate that Negroes should 
seek political power outside Ameri¬ 
ca’s existing political parties. But I 
understand the bitterness ,:and des¬ 
pair that lead many Negroes to 
embrace the destructive slogan, 
“black power.’’ 

What I do not understand is that 
better-educated white Americans, 
who have so much more to lose by 
racial violence, should think that 
the answer to one stupid slogan is an 
equally stupid one called “white 
backlash.” 

We must concentrate on the only 
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goal that will bring peace within our 
nation and peace, within our con¬ 
sciences : the goal of creating a truly 
just society. And we must realize 
that there is no magic route to that 
goal. It involves the simple, day-to- 
day business of educating coloured 
children in decent schools; of open¬ 
ing unions to apprenticeship train¬ 
ing, and our business and factories 
to on-the-job training. 

Former U.S. Secretary of Com¬ 
merce John Connor has said that if 
the Negro enjoyed equality in the 
fields of education and employment, 
the U.S. Gross National Product 
would rise by Rs. 17,250 lakhs a 
year. Welfare costs would dwindle, 
too. Clearly, the whole nation 
would benefit. 

But the bonus beyond price would 
be proving that Americans can 
surmount the pettiness, the mean¬ 
ness, the backwardness that have 
sent so many earlier civilizations 
plummeting into decay. 


Dog Daze 

Just before our Chihuahua gave birth to four puppies our four-year-old 
son noticed a change in her. “Peppy looks very funny,” he said. I casually 
asked what was different about her. “Well,” he saii making a careful 
study of the dog, “her head keeps getting smaller and smaller.” —j. R. c. 


Food for Thought 

In science-fictiony^ why is it that we always assume that people from 
other planets are more intelligent than we are but not as good-looking.^ 

—®. V. 

Wonder how many fig leaves Eve tried on before she said, “PH take 
this on<:.” f. c. 
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Sir Francis Chichester: 


'‘One of life’s great 

T he voyage began because I 
was terrified of Cape Horn. I 
had read such terrible things 
about the old ogre by people who 
had made the passage. You’ve got all 
the water being squeezed between 
South America and the Antarctic 
through this narrow, shallow gap. 


experiences, and I would feel 

You get waves 50 feet high; you get 
the fury of hell Iqose at times there. 
Wind will never go over a mountain 
range if it can go round the side, so 
it pours round the point of South 
America. 

All this really worked on me, 
because 1 hate a thing to frighten 

Horn Abeam/* painted by Montague Dawson 
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My Odyssey 

unsatisfied if I had not done it** 

me. If anything terrifies me, I must a champagne party in the cockpit, 
try to conquer it. I opened presents from my wife, 

I read up on the old clippers that Sheila, and from friends, and drank 
used to round the Horn, and my toasts to absent loved ones, 
plan took shape: I would follow the Two hours after turning in, I was 
route of these magnificent sailing called out to find the yacht out of 
vessels from England to Australia control in a violent squall. I had no 
round the Cape of Good Hope and time to put on my trousers. It took 
back again round Cape Horn. And I me two hours’ hard work to get all 
would try to equal their average the sails down and make the yacht 
sailing time for these voyages. shipshape again. Possibly I wasn’t as 
As it turned out, I did not succeed, quick as usual after my party. 

I made mistakes. I did not go as fast In October, I twice entered the 
as they did. But I did sail round the Roaring Forties, those windy lati- 
world alone, putting into port only tudes that begin at the southern end 
once, and no one has ever done that of Africa, and was driven out by 
before. It is always satisfying to do gales and squalls, 
something that no one else has done. The second time I handled the 
I sailed from Plymouth on August boat badly, and it was damaged. 
27, 1966, and the first few days out One stanchion was uprooted from 
I ^dn’t feel any romance about the the deck, and all the battens of the 
voyage-seasickness is the most anti- mizzen sail were torn out and lost, 
romantic thing you can meet. I was The waves looked 100 feet high, so I 
a bit slow running from England, dare say they were 40. 
but on September 13, when I was I broke half a back tooth during 
2,390 miles out and almost in the a gale when 1 was crunching mint 
tropics, I got the trade breezes, and cake—^it ought to be called Arctic 
really knocked off ^distance—54$ rock. My dentist had j^ven 1^ a re* 
miles in three days. pair kit before 1 left, and I- tried 

On ^ptember 17 ,1 celebrated my three times to rcMirniy toolb*-m 
sixty*iiftn birthday |by dressing in a no success. In the end, I picked the 
green smddng*jadi£t ^d living fine$t file from my todibox and filed 
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down the jagged edge which had 
been making my tongue sore. 

In the South Atlantic, 1 felt cut 
off from the human race, the living 
and the dead. It is a dreary ocean. 
The North Atlantic seems to teem 
with spiritual atmosphere, but here 
it is a spiritual emptiness, a great 
void. I did not see a fish in the water 
—only Hying fish going by. 

Loneliness, and the fear that goes 
with it, came at unexpected times. 
When the boat was going normally, 
every minute was full of work and 
things to do. But when we were be¬ 
calmed and I had to force myself 
to work, loneliness would hit me. 1 
could have picked up news broad¬ 
casts on my radio or listened to tapes 
of my favourite music, but somehow 
1 couldn’t,bring myself to. 1 knew 
that the news would make me feel 
more lonely and frustrated. 

Disaster. 1 did put on a tape one 
starry night. It was so pure, so 
beautiful—I felt sad and far from 
home. It was one of the worst 
moments of the voyage. I turned off 
the tape and did not play it again 
until I was on my way home. 

1 was still almost 3,000 miles from 
Sydney when the self-steering gear 
that kept the boat on course when I 
was not at the helm broke, irrepar¬ 
ably. This was a disaster. My voyage 
was finished. It was November 15, 
and I had been at sea 80 days. I 
could never sail 3,000 miles on 
schedule without a self-steering aid. 

I sat down and had a brandy, not— 
then I went to sleep. 

5 « 


When I awoke, I was depressed. 
Somehow Gipsy Moth had to be 
made to steer herself. All day I 
worked with tiller lines, shock cord 
and balancing of sails. That night I 
left her steering herself with a sys¬ 
tem I had rigged up—and awoke to 
find her sailing back west instead 
of north-east. But even if she was 
headed the wrong way, sails aback, 
she was sticking firmly to her 
course. That gave me the clue. I de¬ 
liberately backed one of my sails and 
harnessed it to the tiller. 

The scheme worked. The boat 
steered herself—on course. Each day 
I improved the system until I was 
making 160 miles a day. A kind 
of elation came over me: something 
had gone wrong, and I had got 
round the obstacle all by myselL 1 
could make Sydney after all, travel¬ 
ling 2,750 miles on my own in¬ 
vented self-steering. 

Yet, beating up the coast to Syd¬ 
ney—I arrived on December 12, 
107 days out of Plymouth—I was 
at the lowest physical and mental 
ebb of my life. I think I was suffer¬ 
ing from malnutrition. It took me 
two hours to do work which would 


normally have taken 20 minutes. I 
had to stop every few minutes to 
rest and get my breath back. Many 
times I would have given anything 
to have my young strength again. 
On the other hand, there are com¬ 


pensations in being 65. When you 
are young, you haven’t got the will 
for a long sustainc4tcffort like this. 
I remained in Sydney 47 days, 
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Sir Francis Chichester aboard Gipsy Moth 


preparing the boat for the worst to 
come and re-stocking my larders 
with food more easily prepared, so 
that 1 would be likely to eat more. 
Originally I had planned on cook¬ 
ing quite elaborately. Gipsy Moth 
demanded too much time and 
energy to allow for that. 

A day out of Sydney, I was bounc¬ 
ing around on the edge of a tropical 
cyclone. My log for January 30 
reads: ''About 22.50 capsize.” I was 
in my bunk when it happened, 
asleep. 1 had been there for some 
hours,* because you could not stand 
up or do anytmng—^you got tossed 
arout too much. 

It must have been a giant wave. 


a freak. I woke up when we began 
to roll and said to myself, “Well, 
over she goes.” It was pitch-black, 
which always makes things more 
exciting. 

The episode seemed to last a 
long time, but I don’t think it was 
more than 20 seconds, really. I could 
not do anything. I was on the down¬ 
side, and the whole boat was above 
me. There was a terrific clatter. 
Everything showered on to me from 
across the cabin. (Later, 1 found a 
sharp knife embedded in woodwork 
close to my head. I was very lucky 
to escape with only a cut lip.) 

There never seemed to be any 
question that Gipsy Moth IV would 
right herself. She is built to do so. 
The point was, which way would 
she come upI was lying there won¬ 
dering whether we might go all the 
way over and come up the other 
side. 

She finally righted herself without 
going all the way round (I was later 
able to calculate that she had heeled 
over to at least 41 degrees below the 
horizontal), and I struggled out to 
survey the damage. 

The shambles that boat was ini 
Tools, containers and food were all 
over the cabin, which was sloshed 
with water from the forehateh fall¬ 
ing open. I was frightened. I 
thought: If this can happen in an 
ordinary storm, what will it be like 
if I run into a real hurricane? 

The capsize left me in low spirits. 
My log for February 2 reads: ‘*How 
sick 1 am of being bump^ about, 
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thrown, twisted, accelerated, jerked 
as if in a tiny boat in a mountain 
stream. Everything seems wrong 
about this voyage. I hate it, and I am 
frightened.” But the experience kept 
me interested for weeks. 

The traditional gale was blowing 
as I crossed into the Roaring Forties, 
and my log tells something of how 
my days were there. “February 25: 
Drank Sheila’s health, as it is our 
thirtieth wedding anniversary. No 
dressing up on my part. It is too 
rough for fun and antics.” 

Roaring Gales. Winds up to 67 
knots blew now for seven days and I 
found it difficult to stand upright. 
I Enished up with only a tiny sail 
of 60 square feet, and began to won¬ 
der if I was in for something like 
Sir Francis Drake met when he ran 
for three weeks before north-east 
gales after the Magellan Strait. 

When the wind gets up to a cer¬ 
tain note, you are frightened. This 
term, Roaring Forties, is no myth. 
You get a kind of soft roar. We had 
this weather for 30 days. 

As I approached Cape Horn, the 
weather got steadily worse. I could 
not get a fix on cither the sun or the 
stars, and had to rely completely 
on dead reckoning. I was steering 
for the relatively narrow Drake pas¬ 
sage, which is stuffed with islands, 
and 1 had seen no land since Sydney 
Heads 50 days before. I had a nag¬ 
ging fear that 1 might have a persis¬ 
tent error in my calculations. 

1 spent one of the most anxious 
nights of my life, Sunday, March 19, 
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under the storm staysail and storm 
jib only. Every few minutes I peered 
ahead, but I doubt whether I would 
have seen an island 300 yards away 
on that violent, pitch-black night. 

Monday’s dawn was a magnifi¬ 
cent and terrifying sight. Across the 
heaving seas, with black clouds low 
overhead and bursts of rain falling, 
I made out, 30 miles to the north¬ 
east, the landfall I was looking for— 
Cape Horn itself. Just whete it 
should have been. It was shrouded 
in rain, but as unmistakable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. I have an unfail¬ 
ing sense of humility and amaze¬ 
ment whenever I successfully put 
my trust in the mysterious' and life¬ 
saving art of navigation. To me the 
most important achievement of my 
voyage was navigation. I went 
round the world seeing land at only 
four places. 

The. waves were tremendous. 
They varied each time, but all were 
like great, sloping walls towering 
behind you. The kind I liked least 
were like a bank of grey-green earth, 
50 feet high and very steep. It was 
eerie. 

A real Cape Horner was blowing. 
My cockpit filled up five times, and 
once it took more than 15 minutes 
to drain. 1 was caught once, and be¬ 
fore I could jump out on deck the 
water forced its way under my 
tight-fitting waterproofs and filleo 
my boots. I do not think my feet 
have ever been $0 cold* My wind- 
reading machiiie^fi 3 if?pe 6 recording 
at 60 knots and i^y self-steering 
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could not cope with the buffeting. 

I got very little sleep, and I didn’t 
eat for four days. I finally sailed out 
of the Roaring Forties on March 31. 
To be candid, I think that anyone 
who sails in those latitudes a lot is 
a fool—but I knew that before I 
started. On the other hand, it is one 
of life’s great experiences, and I 
would feel unsatisfied if I had not 
done it. 

After Cape Horn I could follow 
no established daily routine. I never 
slept more than four hours at a 
stretch that I can rememl^r. I fil¬ 
leted through the Doldrums in late 
April as if I had a passage reserved 
for me by Father Neptune. As I got 
into the North Atlantic, I felt I was 
in friendly waters. I began playing 
my taped music again. But on May 
8, when I was hailed by the Esso 
Winchester, I found to my disgust 
that contact with people was making 
me tremble. It reminded me that 
three months of solitude is strong 
medicine. 

On May 27, the day before I 
reached Plymouth harbour, a naval 
escort picked me up, and Press boats 
began converging. More and more 
planes circled Gipsy Moth. An 


officer on one of the warships ra¬ 
dioed me that a quarter of a million 
people would be waiting to see me 
arrive. I asked him to tell me no 
more about it. I went below and 
stayed there as much as I could. I still 
had to finish the job I was doing. 

After a voyage like this, one of the 
first questions I get asked is whv I 
did it. While at sea, I decided wnat 
I think is the real answer; 

Our ancestors got far more out 
of successfully hunting a meal or 
warming their backsides in the sun 
than we do now living a life com¬ 
pletely controlled by the brain. I 
have tried the intellectual life. I have 
devised a successful navigational 
system and have written several 
best-selling books. I have tried a 
completely physical life, but it had 
a sadness ana loneliness about it. 
The only way to live to the full is 
to do something that depends on 
both the man-developed part of the 
brain and on physical sense and 
action. 

That’s what 1 do on these sea 
voyages, and if I am lucky 1 end up 
enjoying the sun on my back, the 
most satisfying sensation of all. 


Fair Copf 

The story is told of a man rushing his wife to the hospital maternity 
ward when the stork overtook them. A policeman answered his call for 
help and (Mivered the child. Holding the baby in the approved fashion, 
he delivered a well-aimed spank and the infant let out a healthy yell. 
Whereupon t^^ther immediately began screaming, ’‘Police brutdi^l” 
' —B. K. 
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C HARM IS the ultimate weap* 
on, the supreme seduction 
against which there are few 
defences. If you’ve got it, you need 
neither money, looks nor pedigree. 
It’s a gift, given only to give away, 
and the more used, the more there is. 
It is also a climate of behaviour set 
for perpetual summer and thermo¬ 
statically controlled by taste and 
tact. 

True charm is an aura, an invisi¬ 
ble musk in the air; if you sec it 
working, the spell is broken. Charm 
is dynamic, and cannot be turned on 
and off at will. 

As to its ingredients, there is no 
fixed formula. A whole range of 
mysteries goes into the cauldron, 
but the magic it offers must be 
absolute—one cannot be “almost” 
or “partly” charmed. 

In a woman, charm is probably 
more exacting than in a man, re¬ 
quiring a wider array of subtleties. 
It is a light in the face, an air of ex¬ 
clusive welcome, an almost impos¬ 
sibly sustained note of satisfaction in 
one’s company, and regret without 
fuss at parting. 

A woman with charm finds no 
nlan.dull; indeed, in her presence 
he becomes not Just a different 
person but the person he most wants 
to be. Such a woman gives life to 

Lavrie Lee, M-year>old author, whosf 
autobiqnaphy Ctdcr mth Rosie became a 
best-seller, was bont ia Gloucestershire, Eng¬ 
land. His most recent book, The Firs$tom, 
was featured in Reader’ttnDigest for March 
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his deep-held fantasies by adding 
the necessary conviction to his long 
suspicion that he is king. 

Of those womtn who ha^e most 
successfully charmed me I remem¬ 
ber chiefly their voices and eyes. 
Their voices were intimate and en¬ 
veloping. The listening eyes, su¬ 
preme charm in a woman, betrayed 
no concern with any other world 
•than this, warmly wrapping one 
round with total attention and turn¬ 
ing one’s lightest words to gold. 
Theirs was a charm that must have 
continued to exist, like th^r flower 
in the desert, even when there was 
nobody there to see it. 

A woman’s charm spreads round 
her that particular glow of well¬ 
being for which any man will want 
to seek her out and, by making full 
use of her nature, celebrates the fact 
of his maleness and so gives him an 
extra boost. Her charm lies also 
in that air of timeless maternalism, 
that calm and pacifying presence 
which can dispel a man’s moments 
of frustration and anger and restore 
his failures of will. 

Charm in a man, I suppose, is his 
ability to capture the complicity of 
a woman by a single-minded ac¬ 
knowledgement of her uniqueness. 
Here again it is a question of being 
totally absorbed, of really forgetting 
that anyone else exists, for nothing 
more fatally betrays than the sugges¬ 
tion of a wandering eye. Silent de¬ 
votion is fine, but seldom sufficient; 
it is what a man ^ys diat counts, 
the bold declarations, the flights of 


fancy, the uncovering of secret vir¬ 
tues. A man is charmed through his 
eyes, a woman by what, she hears, 
so no man need be too anxious about 
his age. As wizened Voltaire once 
said: ‘’Give me a few minutes to 
talk away my face and I can seduce 
the Queen of France.” 

But charm isn’t exclusively sex¬ 
ual. Most children have it—till they 
are told they have Hr— and so do old 
people with nothing to lose; ani¬ 
mals, too, of course. With children 
and smaller animals, it is often in 
the shape of the head and in the 
chaste unaccusing stare; with young 
girls and ponies, a certain stumbling 
awkwardness, a leggy inability to 
control their bodies. But all these 
are passive, and appeal by capturing 
one’s protective instincts. 

You know who has charm. But 
can you acquire it? Properly, you 
can’t, because it’s an originality of 
touch you have to be born with. Or 
it’s something that grows naturally 
out of another quality, like the sim¬ 
ple desire to make people happy. 
Certainly, charm is not a question 
of learning palpable tricks, like 
wrinkling your nose, or having a 
laugh in your voice. On the other 
hand, there is an antenna, a built- 
in awareness of others, which most 
people have, and which care can 
nourish. 

But in a study of charm, what else 
does one look for? Apart from ^ 
ability to listen—rarest of all human 
virtues^apart from waraitii, setisi- 
tivlty, and. the power to please, there 
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is a generosity which makes no 
demands. 

Charm spends itself willingly 
on young and old alike, on the 
poor, the ugly, the dim, the boring, 
on the last fat man in the corner. It 
reveals itself also in a sense of ease, 
in casual but perfect manners, and 
often in a physical grace which 
springs less from an accident of 
youth than from a confident serenity 
of mind. Any person with this is 
more than just a popular fellow; he 
is also a social healer. 

Charm, in the end, is a most po¬ 
tent act of behaviour, the laying 


down of a carpet by one person for 
another to give his existence a mo¬ 
ment of honour. It is close to love in 
that it moves without force, bearing 
gifts like the growth of daylight. It 
snares completely, but is never pu¬ 
nitive. It disarms by being itself 
disarmed, strikes without wounds, 
wins wars without casualties— 
though not, of course, without 
victims. 

In the armoury of man, charm is 
the enchanted dart, light and subtle 
as a humming-bird. But it is decep¬ 
tive in one thing—if you think 
you’ve got it, you probably haven’t. 


Please Remit 

Few ever got the better of the artist Whistler in a battle of wits, but 
there were exceptions. A flippant reply to the secretary of a London club 
where his account was overdue produced this retort: 

“Dear Mr. Whistler: It is not a Nocturne in Purple or a Symphony in 
Blue and Grey that we are after, but an Arrangement in Gold and Silver.” 
The money was paid. — -W. o. T. 


Out of Print 

From the church news: “In future the preacher for next Sunday will be 
found hanging on the notice board.” —The Ne%a Fwett Magazine 

From a tyre advertisement: “Once-in-a-Lifetime Ofler— repeated bt 

POPULAR DEMAND I” —St. Petersbuts Timet 

Headline on the garden page: “Rose Fans Invited to Hfiar Insect 
Talk.” —Detroit Newt 

News Headline : “Birth Control Bears Fruit.”— Rio de jaoeire Brami Herald 

From the gossip column: “Sam Huskins accidentally shrit himself while 
hunting. One of the wounds is fatal, but his friends are glftd.to hear that 
the other is not serious.’* —Prett 
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A startling expose of callous and outrageous methods 
employed by the U.S. Internal Revenue Service 


Tyranny by Tax 
Man~An American 
Scandal 


By John Barron 

^ ^ T HENEVER an incomc-tax 
\/^/ cheat gets away with it, 

▼ T the rest of the taxpayers 
have to make up the loss in revenue 
for which he is responsible. In fair¬ 
ness to the great majority of honest 
Americans, tax men must be en¬ 
couraged to use every honourable 
means to collect what is owed to the 
government. But something is now 
dangerously amiss in the U.S. Inter¬ 
nal Revenue 5 )ervice. In its pursuit 
of dollars, the Service is resorting to 
tactics that threaten <dl taxpayers. 

Last year it subjected 3.5 million 
returns to special examination, ex¬ 
tracting extra payments from 1.9 


John Bakkon became known three years 
ago as a reporter Cor the Washington Star — 
first for a series of articles on the tangled 
hnanciai affairs of President Johnson and 
other leading American pditkians then, 
with a colleague, for an expo^ the 
R(^y Baker case,- Boon’s investigation of 
IRS spanned six months, requiring 5,800 
miles of travel fmd moire tlm xoo interviews. 


million citizens because of alleged 
errors. Moreover, literally no one is 
beyond IRS’s reach, whether he has 
made a mistake or not. Bewildered, 
afraid, lacking money to hire law¬ 
yers, the lone individual often suc¬ 
cumbs in silence when the awesome 
powers of government are brought 
down upon him. Evidence from all 
over the United States shows that 
in the name of collecting taxes IRS 
has bullied and degraded countless 
innocent citizens—while unaccount¬ 
ably favouring others. For example: 

• In Kansas City, two IRS agents 
intruded upon Mrs. Michael Darrah 
while she was nursing her six-wcek- 
old baby. The young mother plead¬ 
ed with the men to come back 
another time. Instead, for four tor¬ 
turous hours diey questioned her 
about an income-tax charge against 
her father. When she sou^t to ring 
him for advice, one man ordered, 
“Don’t touch that phone.*’ Unsure 
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of her rights, Mrs. Darrah asked 
permission to phone a lawyer. “That 
will only make it worse for your 
father,” an agent told her threaten¬ 
ingly. For the terrified woman, it 
was tantamount to being held a 
prisoner in her own home. Ulti¬ 
mately, a jury unanimously con¬ 
cluded that the father was innocent 
of any crime. But his daughter 
suffered a nervous breakdown. 

• In Oakland, California, attor¬ 
ney Lew Warden patiendy an¬ 
swered questions about his tax 
return until an IRS agent demanded 
all his records. “Those files contain 
confidential information about some 
of my clients,” Warden protested. 
“You have no right to them.” So 
IRS arbitrarily disallowed his legi¬ 
timate business deductions for three 
years and claimed he owed over 
19,000 dollars in back taxes. The 
Service seized his bank account, 
ordered tenants of a cottage he 
owned to pay their rent to the 
government, confiscated his boat. 
The constant harassment took him 
away from his law practice so much 
that his income plummeted. 

Insisting on a day in court, War¬ 
den spent his last savings preparing 
for his tax trial, scheduled for April 
5,1965. But on April i, after hound¬ 
ing him for 33 months, the IRS sud¬ 
denly dropped all charges. For, as it 
should have known all along. War¬ 
den owed nothing. 

All this may sound incredible. I 
was sceptical too—^at first. But proof 
has been piled high by court rulings, 
66 


Congressional investigations, un¬ 
refuted sworn testimony, docu¬ 
mented complaints to Congress and 
by the admissions of IRS officials 
themselves. It is so overwhelming 
that concern now grips a cross-sec¬ 
tion of the U.S. Congress. “My files, 
like those of every oAer Senator, are 
filled w'ith moving appeals from tax¬ 
payers whose experiences with IRS 
have turned into nightmares of in¬ 
quisition,” says Senator Norris 
Cotton. 

Alarmed by multiplying com¬ 
plaints, a Senate subcommittee two 
years ago began questioning IRS 
officials and their victims under 
oath. The ensuing Senate hearings 
produced astounding evidence dis¬ 
closing that IRS has defied court 
orders, picked locks, stolen records 
and threatened reputable people. It 
has illegally tapped telephones, 
seized and read personal letters of 
tens of thousands of citizens. It 
has illegally bugged phone boxes 
and hidden microphones where tax¬ 
payers talk with their lawyers. 

Moreover, such lawlessness has 
been encouraged from high levels of 
IRS. Its Washington headquarters 
has bought elaborate spying equip¬ 
ment for use around the country. 
iRS sent many agents to an official 
Treasury School near the White 
House to learn how to commit 
such illegal acts as wiretapping and 
lock picking. IRS has maintained on 
call in Washington a sta^of special¬ 
ists in illegal snooping. 

Many IRS employees who have 
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witnessed such practices at firsthand 
arc deeply disturbed. As a result, 
they have secretly provided Con¬ 
gress with evidence, a major reason 
why IRS abuses are now being ex¬ 
posed. After privately interviewing 
dozens of IRS agents, I have con¬ 
cluded that most, as individuals, 
want to be just and reasonable. 

What, then, is the matter? Meet¬ 
ing me furtively in San Francisco, 
one experienced agent explained: 
“Sometimes you feel like the cop 
who’s got to hand out so many 
tickets a month if he expects to get 
ahead. You’re judged by hoiv often 
you bring in more cash. Under such 
pressure 1 have seen people deter¬ 
mined to find a taxpayer error 
whether it’s there or not.” 

Whip Hand. Clearly, from all the 
evidence, the root of the problem is 
the IRS “system.” For Congre.ss has 
given so much power to this one 
agency that it is a law unto itself. 
Consider some of the things it can 
do—without the approval of any 
court, judge or anyone else. 

IRS can audit, interrogate or in¬ 
vestigate anyone, for as long as it 
/il(es. In Kansas City, policeman 
Paul Campbell halted a speeding 
car driven by an IRS agent. “We’ll 
just have to check your taxes,” the 
agent was quoted as saying, after 
other arguments failed to stop the 
officer from writing wa ticket. Sure 
enough, soon after Campbell sent 
in his next tax return, IRS ordered 
him to report for an examination 
which lasted two hours. Unable to 
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find anything wrong, it nevertheless 
pestered him for another four 
months with phone calls, letters 
and more interrogations before ad¬ 
mitting he owed nothing. 

IRS can assert that a citizen owes 
taxes, and force him to prove he does 
not. After contracting to sell his 
home, businessman Roger Logan 
(not his real name) discovered that 
IRS had slapped liens amounting 
to over 600 dollars on it for alleged 
non-payment of taxes. Logan’s wife 
produced cancelled cheques and 
copies of past returns to prove no 
taxes were due, but without avail. 
“The best thing to do,” an IRS clerk 
advised, “is to pay off the liens. 
Then, if you’re telling the truth, you 
can sue to get your money back.” 

Only after Logan gt)t help from a 
lawyer friend would IRS even take 
the trouble to verify that he did in¬ 
deed owe nothing. The Service had 
tied up his house simply because it 
had two old claims against someone 
with a similar name. 

IRS can simply claim that a citizen 
owes taxes; then, if he fails to pay 
instantly, it can immediately confis¬ 
cate his salary or all the money he 
has deposited in a ban^, or seize 
everything he owns. 

Nobody knows this better than 
farmer Noel Smith. IRS checked 
Smith’s books for nine y^rs with¬ 
out telling him it suspected any 
significant irregularity. Then one 
morning a friend ran up to him 
with a newspaper report that IR$ 
was taking over his farms. Smith 
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rushed to town, only to learn that 
IRS had confiscated all his money 
in the bank, the contents of his safe- 
deposit box, even an insurance policy 
belonging to his 70-year-old mother. 
Five days later, IRS formally de¬ 
manded that he pay it a staggering 
half a million dollars. 

With help from friends. Smith 
hired lawyers and accountants to un^ 
ravel the fantastic IRS claims. Mean¬ 
while, the Service began selling off 
his stored grain, using sledge¬ 
hammers to batter apart his bins. 
“High-handed,” “unlawful,” de¬ 
clared the U.S. Court of Appeals 
upon hearing what IRS had done. 

Nevertheless, IRS kept custody of 
Smith’s property and denied him in¬ 
come from it for four years before 
deciding that he actually owed onlv 
some 54,000 dollars in taxes. Smith 
paid this “ransom,” as he termed it, 
so that he could recover his land. 
Another year Smith overpaid his 
taxes but had to sue to force IRS to 
give him back 7,820 dollars the 
government owed him. Today IRS 
is still after him. “I did not think it 
could happen in the United States,” 
Smith told Senate investigators. 

Threats. I have found that it can. 
Look what happened not long ago 
in the town of Richland, Mis¬ 
souri. As he told the Senate com¬ 
mittee, the local bank manager, 
Gordon Warren, was alone in his 
office when two IRS agents marched 
in and demanded the records of a 
depositor. “1*11 just notify this cus¬ 
tomer,” Warren said, reaching for 


the phone. “If you do that,” an 
agent told him, “you’ll be liable for 
a lOjOoo-dollar fine and a ten-year 
imprisonment.” The threats were 
as illegal as they were inexcusable. 
But how could Warren know.? 

Down the road an IRS agent con¬ 
fronted a waitress with a 275-dollar 
tax claim. When she protested, the 
agent threatened to confiscate and 
“dispose of” her old car unless she 
paid up that day. Near tears, she 
went to see Warren, who agreed to 
lend her the money. Only after she 
spent days getting a sworn affidavit 
to prove the validity of her tax 
returns did IRS admit she didn’t 
owe the bill which it tried to intimi¬ 
date her into paying. 

In another part of town, Fred and 
Katherine Tomlinson run a small 
ice-cream shop. They have never 
made a lot of money, but enough to 
bring up their children and make 
their own way. On March 31, 1965, 
a worried bank cashier rushed round 
to see them. “The IRS has seized 
your bank account,” he reported. 
“They claim you didn’t pay your 
taxes last, year.” Tomlinson couldn’t 
understand: “The government’s 
never said anything to us about 
owing any money.” That night, he 
and his wife dug out a cancelled 
cheque proving they had paid in full, 
and posted it to IRS. Meanwhile, 
cheques they had previously written 
bounced because of the IRS seizure 
of their funds. “I’m so ashamed,” 
Katherine tedd her husband. Not 
until eight days later would IRS 
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restore their money—without the 
least apology. 

The attitude that it can do as it 
pleases sometimes causes IRS to lash 
out vindictively at people who dis¬ 
agree or cause it trouble, even at its 
own employees. 

Claude Salter, for example, has 34 
years distinguished service with IRS. 
His record as chief of its San Fran¬ 
cisco audit division was so outstand¬ 
ing that IRS admits “we cannot 
deny that he did perform well.” 

Salter was stubborn, thouj^h, 
when it came to principles. To 
superiors who demanded special 
ucatment for certain taxpayers, he 
constantly said no. So in early 
1964, these officials tried to have him 
declared unfit by ordering him to 
the U.S. Public Health Service Hos¬ 
pital and sending along a letter im¬ 
plying that he was mentally ill. A 
battery of doctors and psychiatrists 
told Salter that he was well ad¬ 
justed, intelligent and healthy. 
Yet, IRS demoted him to a job 
where he could not influence policy. 

And now consider undisputed 
evidence, unveiled on the floor of 
the Senate, which shows that while 
mercilessly trying to take the last 
cent from some taxpayers, IRS has 
treated others ciuite dificrendy. 

Over a period of seven years, IRS 
allowed the New York-based prop¬ 
erty firm of Webb & Knapp to pile 
up tax debts of more than ^ million 


dollars, while the Federal Housing 
Administration lavished on it 67 
million dollars in government- 
insured loans. When Webb & Knapp 
defaulted on the loans, IRS in 
December 1965 wrote off a whop¬ 
ping 26 million dollars as “uncollec¬ 
table.” Similarly, IRS last year 
simply wrote off as “uncollectablc” a 
tax bill of more than 23 million 
dollars owed by six American ship¬ 
ping companies controlled by Greek 
magnate Stavros Niarchos. 

In the face of such outrageous 
practices, clearly the powers of the 
IRS should be curbed. Aghast at the 
discovery that the Service was read¬ 
ing private letters. Congress in 1965 
passed a law forbidding it to rifle 
the mails. IRS Commissioner Shel¬ 
don Cohen has pledged an end to 
illegal wire-tapping and bugging, 
and has promised to purge IRS of 
the attitude that the taxpayer is the 
“adversary.” 

Experience shows, though, that 
no government agency can be 
trusted to reform itself. Clearly, 
some reforms from the outside are 
needed. No doubt they will make 
the work of IRS somewhat more 
difficult. But in recent years the 
U.S. courts have erected a maze of 
legal procedures to protect the rights 
of the most depraved and dangerous 
criminals. It is time something was 
done about also protecting the rights 
of the honest ta^ayer. 


The person who didn’t get enough sleep last night always seems ob^ 
scurely proud of the fact. --S yi toey Hurrit 
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“I wanted to earn my living, not just collect it,'* says 
this paralysed farmer who refused to give up 



A TANNED, husky farmer drove old-fashioned two-storey farmhouse, 
his tractor into his Hinck- where he and 1 joined his family in 
^ ley, MinnesoUi, farmyard a hearty country lunch, 
and switched off the engine. Hrac- “A man can’t afford to get soft,” 
ing himself between a rear wheel 38-year-old Lawrence Mans said to 
and the seat, his paralysed legs me over coffee. “When the doctors 
dangling helplessly, he swung his told me I’d never walk again, I 
180 pounds briskly into a wheelchair rigged up hand controls on all my 
brought by his children. machinery. What good is a farm if 

Then, with his powerful arms, he you can’t run it? teides, welfare is 
pushed himself up a ramp to the for the needy, and I believe that if 

coxiiKaaeii nu>a fam <ioouu& 
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THE FARM RUN FROM A WHEELCHAIR 


a guy is anywhere near capable of 
working, he should.” 

Permanently disabled and in con¬ 
stant pain from a broken back. 
Mans today successfully farms 480 
. acres in central Minnesota, where 
he rears a Bne herd of about 100 
Hereford beef cattle, and 20,000 
broad-breasted white turkeys. He is 
also a leader in- his community. 
“Despite crushing personal disaster, 
he has built a run-down farm into 
one of the best-managed places in 
our part of Minnesota,” Hinckley 
banker Robert Nelson told me. 

' Mans’ painful ordeal began one 
bitterly cold February afternoon nine 
years ago when he drove to a plan¬ 
tation on his farm to fell trees. Un¬ 
able to reach the plantation because 
of a heavy snowfall, he parked his 
van in the farmyard of a neighbour, 
Frank Rydl, then walked the re¬ 
maining half-mile. Soon his chain 
saw was whirring through a poplar, 
which toppled into another tree. 
Mans turned to fell the second tree, 
cutting cautiously now, since the 
two would drop together. 

Suddenly, there was a rending 
c-r-u-n-c-h, the trees swayed and, in¬ 
stinctively, Mans tried to scramble 
to safety. “I saw them coming at 
me, but at that terrible moment 
something went in my back. 1 
couldn’t straighten up!” One of the 
trees hit him, tossed him high in the 
air and snapped his back. 

Helpless, the young farmer lay in 
two feet of snow—with the tempera¬ 
ture 20 degrees below zero. “I kept 


shouting for Frank Rydl,” he re¬ 
members. “I knew that nobody else 
could hear me.” But Rydl, who 
lived alone, was in town attending 
a livestock auction. 

As the afternoon dragged on, the 
temperature dropped still further. 
“I tried to sit up,” Mans recalls. 
“But my foot was caught under one 
of the trees. Sometimes the pain was 
so bad that I thought I’d black out.” 
Miraculously, though, he remained 
conscious throughout the four-hour 
ordeal. 

Emergency. Returning from the 
auction about dusk, Rydl discovered 
his neighbour’s van in his yard and 
followed Mans’ tracks into the 
woods. He was only just in time. 
Half-frozen, Mans was rushed by 
ambulance to a hospital 75 miles 
away in the nearest city, St. Paul. 
There doctors operated on his crush¬ 
ed vertebrae, removing pieces which 
had penetrated the spinal cord. Im¬ 
mediately after lengthy surgery, 
during which his pulse stopped 
twice. Mans demanded, “Do my 
toes wiggle.?” The doctors broke the 
news. “We’re sorry, but we fear 
you’ll never walk again.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Mans re¬ 
torted. “I’ll be out of here and on 
my legs a lot faster than you think.” 

But the doctors were right. He 
would never regain feeling from the 
waist down. 

Now grim realization set in. He 
was only 30 years old, with* a wife, 
Mary, three children, all under 
school age, and another baby on the 
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way. And there was the farm. On 
his return from voluntary service in 
Korea in 1953, he and Mary had 
bought a neglected old piece of land 
near Hinckley. Together they had 
built fences, cut logs for barns, 
laboriously cleared brush by hand to 
develop new pastures. They seldom 
indulged in luxuries or went to the 
cinema, and they cooked on a wood- 
burning stove. Lawrence sat up late 
at night studying soils, fertilizer ap¬ 
plication, farm magazines, plans for 
new brooder houses for their grow¬ 
ing turkey flock. 

Here he was, stricken and help¬ 
less, his plans and dreams shattered. 
But Mary, a bright, brown-eyed 
woman with abundant courage, 
hurried to her husband's side. 
“Don’t worry about things at 
home,’’ she said. “We’ll all farm 
for you.” 

With the help of relatives and 
neighbours who joined in to plant 
the spring crops, Mary kept things 
humming. She tended baby turkeys, 
cultivated maize, stacked hay, ted 
cattle and kept house for three small 
children. 

In mid-April, two and a half 
months after the accident, her 
fourth child was born. “Having a 
baby doesn’t hold you up very 
long,” said Mary, and within a week 
she was busy tending turkey poults, 
supervising spring ploughing and 
sowing. 

Meanwhile, at the hospital the 
young father lay strapped to a rigid 
frame, while nurses turned him over 
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every two hours. Yet he was invari¬ 
ably cheerful. “I’m lucky,” he told 
his visitors. “I still have Mary and 
the kids.” Jokingly he added, “At 
least I wasn’t smashed up while 
driving around drunk. I got hurt 
making an honest living.” 

At the end of four months, the 
doctors allowed Mans his first week¬ 
end at home. In his wheelchair, 
Lawrence visited the brooders and 
the farm shop. Then he spotted his 
tractor. 

“Mary, I’ve just got to try 
it!” he said. Frightened, his wife 
tried to dissuade him. But, deter¬ 
minedly, he heaved himself into the 
driver’s scat and started off, operat¬ 
ing the clutch and brake by hand. 
Without the use of his legs, he had 
difficulty keeping his balance, and 
twice he almost toppled off the 
tractor. 

At last Mary helped him down, 
wobbly and perspiring—^but trium¬ 
phant. Back at the hospital, when 
Mans told his doctors what he had 
done, they reprimanded him. “You 
can’t do such things!” they said. 

Recovery. Aided by therapists, 
Lawrence continued the long road 
back to a semblance of normal 
living. While his paralysed .legs be¬ 
gan to atrophy, he developed extra¬ 
ordinary arm and shoulder muscles 
from exercises and use of the wheel¬ 
chair. 

Then, in March 1959, 13 months 
after the accident, came the mem¬ 
orable day when, he was allowed 
to leave hospital. His doctors had 
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advised him to sell the farm and 
apply for the Social Security and war 
veteran’s benefits of about Rs. 3,375 
for which he was eligible. Lawrence 
demurred. “First, let’s see how it 
goes,” he said. 

At the farm, he set about instal¬ 
ling hand controls on the tractor to 
do the work of his useless feet. 
“After a while, I saw that my handi¬ 
cap would teach me to be more effi¬ 
cient,” he recalls. “I had to plan; to 
do things a better way. It was too 
hard to go back, do things over 
again. And some things 1, couldn’t 
do the old way at all.” 

First, Lawrence learned to double- 
check his tractor and equipment 
before he left the farmyard. “I made 
sure that all bolts were tight and 
machinery adjusted so I didn’t have 
to fix anything in the field.” Next, 
instead of opening and shutting 
gates, he introduced catde grids— 
slotted crossings over which a car or 
farm machine can be driven but 
over which livestock will not ven¬ 
ture. 

A month after his return to the 
farm, Mans drove into his fields to 
attempt spring ploughing. “I wor¬ 
ried that Lawrence might be jolted 
off the tractor,” Mary told me. But, 
holding the steering wheel in an 
iron grip, he successfully ploughed 
the fielcis for maize. He learned to 
grease the tractor unaided from his 
wheelchair, and to make small re¬ 
pairs, and one day on the way to 
town he even changed a flat tyre. “I 
knew then that I could make it 


again farming,” Lawrence told me. 

That winter, when 12-foot drift¬ 
ing snow blocked the countryside, 
neighbours were astounded to see 
Lawrence on his bulldozer before 
anyone else, clearing the roads into 
town. He used a motorized ski sled 
to round up his beef cattle. 

New Devices. A farm engineer 
at heart, he designed a series 
of labour-saving devices. Instead 
of breaking ice in the creek for 
his cattle during very cold weather, 
he pumped water to stock tank's,' 
using a home-made thermostat¬ 
ically controlled hot-water foun¬ 
tain. His cows thrived, and his 
neighbours ordered several of the 
watering devices. To feed his huge 
flock of turkeys, he built his own 
self-unloading carts to tip the food 
straight into the turkey feeders. 

His first winter at home. Mans 
designed an electric wheelchair so 
that he could get around faster be¬ 
tween his house and farm buildings. 
But he soon abandoned the idea. “I 
figured my arms would get soft, and 
I couldn’t hang on to that tractor 
steering wheel,” he explained. 

His crowning achievement is a 
push-button feed mill. Fattening 
20,000 turkeys requires about 25 tons 
of feed a week, and to speed up the 
daily chore he designed and con¬ 
structed amazingly efficient equip¬ 
ment. 

The other day, I watched him 
operate it. Shuttling back and forth 
in his wheelchair in front of an elec¬ 
tronic panel, he flipped switches to 
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mix, measure and grind just the by hand and bulldozer, and the beef 
right proportions of soya-bean meal, herd grazing on lush autumn 
grain and extra additives to make pastures. 

plump, disease-free birds. The older “We’ve been pretty lucky,” he 
children lined up with their self- said, waving at his white-faced cattle 
unloading carts to haul the feed and productive fields. “I remember 
away, for on this farm the family the peasant farmers in Korea, and 
provides all the labour. then I think of all the blessings 

Today the once run-down farm is we’ve got here—a warm house, 
included on agricultural tours of good living, education for the kids, 
outstanding enterprises in the area. It gives you a cerCain feeling.” 

In addition. Mans is active on local As Mans turned the car back to 
farm committees. the farm along a winding forest 

Recently, I joined him and Mary road, I asked about the source of his 
on a trip round the farm. Swinging remarkable independence and cour- 
easily from his wheelchair into his age. “For one thing,” he said, 
car, Lawrence drove us slowly “Mary and I decided that we 
through his flock of turkeys—a sea wanted to stay on the farm to 
of white bobbing with red wattles— bring up our children where they 
and as he blew his horn, the birds would grow up to be useful and 
responded with a tremendous din. busy instead of running about in 
A well-earned salute, I thought, to city streets.” Then he added, “And 
the wheelchair farmer! We went on there are some things a man just has 
to inspect his prize-winning hybrid to face. I wanted to earn my living, 
maize—the best in the region. We not just ro/Zert it.” 
saw the land the couple had cleared A man can’t afford to get soft! 

Sound Advice 

Two women were chatting in a restaurant. One babbled on in a never- 
ending stream, until, eventually, the other said, “Helen, why don’t you 
take up Christian Silence?” — M. N. 

Tactful Translation 

In preparing for a recent trip to Japan we used the services of a travel 
agency in that country but specified ^tes, methods of travel and hotels. 
Most of our suggesdons were followed, but in one city the agency reserved 
a room in an inn other than the one we had requested, offering this 
explanation: 

“Our comjpany has never sent our clients to this inn. Ihe inn is likely 
to be a sort or rest house for an instant couple.” —T. R. 8. 
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The Phoenix—fabulous bird of the east. 

Symbol of endurino effort—of enterprise and endeavour. 
Thus the Phoenix symbolises the many new beginninps envisaged 
and implemented by Greaves during 110 years 
of phenomenal service to the Country’s industrial progress, 
Through crisis after crisis. Greaves has risen with 
renewed strength, renewed effort—with vision 
and enterprise, seeing the needs of a changing economy 
—spreading its wings of lasting endeavour. 
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Amco 

A NAME THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THE BATTERY WORLD 
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Marie and Pierre Curie on a buycling holiday in trance 

Madame Curie, the 
Indomitable Spirit 


By Bernard Jaffe 

Conquering sickness and 
poverty, this dedicated 
woman made one of the 
most magnificent 
discoveries of all time 


oovMpiMi* nw* ctLvnttuf nrvM 

AH* nwvtwc*! rr»wKi»« rtiartuT 


O N May 20, 1921, a hail 
woman dressed in black 
stood in the White House 
before a distinguished group of on¬ 
lookers. The President of the United 
States was speaking: “It has been 
your fortune to accomplish an im¬ 
mortal work for humanity,” he said, 
and presented her with a small phial 
of radium. 

For that thimbleful of glistening 
salt, 500 men equipped with every 
scientific aid had struggled for a year 
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with a 5cx)-ton mountain of ore. Yet 
less than 25 years before, this 
woman, Marie Curie, had accom¬ 
plished the same miracle. With her 
husband Pierre, she had produced 
radium in an abandoned old shed in 
Paris, with meagre equipment and 
little or no funds. She had pushed 
back the frontiers of chemical know¬ 
ledge, and made one of the most 
magnificent discoveries in the mem¬ 
ory of man. 

Born 100 years ago in Warsaw, 
she first began mixing chemicals in 
her cousin’s laboratory. She was a 
solemn, motherless girl, passionate¬ 
ly devoted to her father, a pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics and physics, 
and to her oppressed country of 
Poland. 

At 17, circumstances forced her 
to become a governess in a Russian 
family. Her rebellious patriotism 
flared high. She joined one of the 
secret groups of young Poles who 
had vowed to overthrow the hated 
Russians, and was so fearless in 
her revolutionary activities that in 
a few years she was forced to leave 
Poland. 

So in 1891, a young exile of 24, 
she arrived in Paris. A garret was all 
she could afford, and her meals were 
often only bread and chtKolate. But 
she did not mind. Her ardour by 
then had turned from politics to 
chemistry. 

At a time when science was a 
closed field for women, she had 
begun to dream of it as a career. 
She matriculated at the Sorbonne, 
78 


though it meant washing lal?oratory 
bottles and taking cafe of a furnace 
to meet expenses. 

For three years she worked un¬ 
eventfully—until one day she met 
Pierre Curie, “a tall young man 
with auburn hair,” who had gradu¬ 
ated from the Sorbonne and was 
doing electrical research. Instantly 
Marie liked him, and he, amazed at 
the learning of this girl with blue 
eyes and fair hair, was captivated 
and could not hide it. 

Their courtship was short, and 
in July 1895 they were married. 
Marie continued with her studies, 
and Pierre took up his new duties 
as professor of physics at the Ecole 
Municipale. 

Unknown Element.Then Marie’s 
lucky day dawned—because of an 
accident in the laboratory of Profes¬ 
sor Henri Becquerel. Becquerel had 
left a piece of uranium ore on a 
photographic plate in his dark¬ 
room. 

Later he noticed that the plate’s 
colour had changed under the spot 
where the ore had been. He could 
not understand it. He delibefately 
tried the experiment with other 
ores containing uranium. In every 
case a spot was left on the plate, and 
he found that the intensity of effect 
was direedy proportional to the 
amount of uranium in each ore. 

One of the ores—pitchblende— 
seemed much more powerful than 
even its uranium content could 
account for. He inferred that “there 
must be an unknown clement with 
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power greater than uranium to 
affect photographic plate.” 

Becquercl had watched Marie 
Curie in the laboratory, recognizing 
in her a trained and gifted experi¬ 
menter. He presented the problem 
to her, and she talked it over with 
Pierre. Both were working on other 
problems, but they dropped their 
work to join in the great adventure 
of tracking down the powerful, 
unknown clement in pitchblende. 

The Curies had no money to 
undertake research—so they bor¬ 
rowed some. They wrote to the Aus¬ 
trian Government, who owned the 
pitchblende mines, and back came 
the gift of a ton of sandy ore. 

Those were hectic days. The 
Curies worked incessantly. They 
boiled and cooked their mound of 
earth, filtered and separated its 
impurities. 

When the poison gases threat¬ 
ened to stifle them under the 
leaking roof of their shed, Marie 
herself lifted large vats of liquid out 
into the yard. For hours at a time 
she stood beside the boiling pots, 
stirring the thick liquids with an 
iron rod almost as big as herself. 

Happiness. Often while Pierre 
worked on some experiment, she 
prepared hasty meals which they ate 
as they continued their task. “We 
lived in a preoccupation as complete 
as a dream,” she remembered years 
later. “In that miserable shed we 
passed the happiest years of our 
lives.” 

She caught pneumonia, and it was 
8 o 


months before she returned to her 
cauldrons. Then, in September 1897, 
a daughter was born. The child was 
only a week old when Marie walked 
into that workshop again. Pierre’s 
widowed father, a retired doctor, 
came to help care for the baby, 
Irene. 

By now the pitchblende had 
dwindled to 100 pounds. Another 
year of heroic work. Again Marie 
fell ill. Pierre was ready to give up, 
but not she. After nearly two years 
of constant work, they had extracted 
a small amount of bismuth salts 
which showed the presence of a very 
active element, about 300 times as 
potent as uranium. 

From this salt Marie Curie 
isolated a substance resembling 
nickel. She subjected it to every 
known test, and in July 1898 an¬ 
nounced the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown element which she named 
“polonium” in honour of her 
beloved country. 

Others might have been satisfied 
with this discovery, but not the 
Curies. They kept working with 
portions of that ton of pitchblende 
until it was boiled down to amounts 
small enough to fit into test-tubes. 
These chemicals appeared to possess 
properties much stronger than evte 
polonium. 

Marie Curie looked at this residue 
of two years’ tedious extractions. It 
was a dny amount; she must be 
more than careful now She exam- 
ined every drop of solution that 
came triclding through the filter. 
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every grain of solid that clung to the 
filter paper. Not an iota of the 
precious stuff must escape her. 

She and Pierre patiently plodded 
on, and when one night they walk¬ 
ed into their old shed and “saw on 
all sides the feebly luminous sil¬ 
houettes of the botdes containing 
their product, like earthly stars,” 
they knew that they were near their 
target. 

Bottle after bottle, crystallizing 
dish after crystallizing dish, was 
cleaned until not a speck of dust was 
left to contaminate the final product 
of their extractions. And at last 
Marie Curie was the first to gaze 
upon the few crystals of the salt of 
another new element— radium. 

But still there was no public an¬ 
nouncement. Pierre was made pro¬ 
fessor of physics at the Sorbonne, 
and Marie was put in charge of 
physics lectures at a girls’ high 
school in Sevres. She taught, helped 
care for Irene, even made dresses for 
.her, and went on studying the 
new clement. 

Only after five more years did she 
present her complete work on radio¬ 
activity, as she named the effects 
produced by polonium, radium, 
uranium, and similar elements. She 
presented it as a thesis for the degree 
of doctor of science, and the exam¬ 
ining committee of distinguished 
scientists unanimously admitted that 
her thesis was the greatest single 
contribution of any doctor’s thesis 
in the history of settfnee. 

Now the news was made public. 
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A strange new element had been 
discovered whose salts shone in the 
dark and were continuously emit¬ 
ting heat 300,000 times as great as 
that produced by burning an equal 
weight of coal. It was the. most 
potent poison known. Next to the 
skin it produced painful sores. 
Pierre knew this: his fingers were 
almost paralysed from its effects. Its 
presence sterilized seeds, healed 
surface cancers, killed microbes, 
coloured diamonds and penetrated 
solids. 

The world marvelled. Overnight 
the Curies became world famous. 
Tourists invaded their lecture 
rooms. Newsmongers pursued them 
into their home. All sorts of stories 
came back of this strange couple— 
Pierre the reticent, dreamy philos¬ 
opher, and Marie the saa-faced 
mother who sewed, cooked, and 
told stories to her little girl. The 
Curies complained, but they could 
not escape. 

Rewards. Honours were show¬ 
ered upon them, many of which they 
refused, protesting that they would 
rather have laboratories than decora¬ 
tions. 

Within a few months the Nobel 
Prize was awarded them, to be 
shared with Professor Becquercl. 
But this money was soon ^nc to pay 
debts incurred by the experiments. 
Theirs was still a jfinancial struggle. 
They could easily have patented 
thdr discovery,; making fantsisric 
profits. But ’ they refused, 
crystal of ratBum saftdiey wrcnclwd, 
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MADAME CURIE, THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT 


from mountains of rock was given, 
free, to hospitals. 

Irene was now seven, and another 
baby arrived—Eve Denise. The 
Curie cup of happiness was full. But 
not for long. 

In April 1906, Pierre Curie was 
killed in a street accident. The 
blow almost struck Marie down. 
She mourned silently, terribly.- It 
seemed she would never be able 
to resume her work. But within 
a few weeks she was back in her 
laboratory, more silent than ever, 
consecrating the rest of her life to 
her husband’s memory. 

Recognition. France ofiFered her 
Pierre’s chair of physics, although 
no woman had ever before held a 
professorship at the Sorbonne. Grey¬ 
beards muttered, but to her first 
lecture in the great Sorbonne amphi¬ 
theatre came statesmen and scien¬ 
tists, the President of France, the 
King and Queen of Portugal. 

When the little black-robed 
woman stepped in through a side 
door, the throng rose with a thrill of 
homage and respect. The tiny figure 
was visibly distressed and raised a 
trembling hand. Then she spoke, 
her voice musical and low, and held 
her listeners spellbound. Not a 
word of her tragedy. She continued 
Pierre’s last lecture on polonium al¬ 
most where he had left off. When 
she had finished, only a few still 
doubted her individual greatness. 

But even in her triumph Marie 
Curie set herself new tasks. The 
element liadium must be isolated, 


free and uncombined with any other 
element. 

Once again she lived in her 
laboratory, refusing all- social en¬ 
gagements—^until, in 1910, she com¬ 
pleted her crowning achievement. 
Before her lay the elusive radium 
itself—white globules of metal that 
tarnished in the air. 

Here was a brilliant piece of work 
performed by Marie Curie without 
Pierre beside her. Her detractors 
were silenced, and for this work she 
was again awarded the Nobel Prize, 
becoming the only scientist ever to 
receive it twice. 

Quietly, Madame Curie worked 
on. During the First World War she 
emerged from her laboratory to 
train 150 girls—Irene among them— 
as radiological operators. She learn¬ 
ed to drive a car, and transported 
instruments for hospitals, loading 
the heavy pieces of apparatus herself. 
Then, the Radium Institute of the 
University of Paris having been 
completed and she made its Direc¬ 
tor, she withdrew into a little In¬ 
stitute room on the rue Pierre Curie, 
and there worked feverishly through 
the rest of the war on the extraction 
of radium. 

Peace brought her “a great joy” 
in the freeing of her beloved Poland, 
and she knew an equal joy when, 
in 1929, she was a^in invited to 
America to receive a second gift of 
radium-—this time for Poland which 
had none. She went gladly, in s^tc 
of doctors* objections,. spirit 
was indomitable, and ^<^r 
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four years she continued her re¬ 
searches with the potent salt of her 
creation. 

On July 4, 1934, Madame Curie 
died for humanity. The Curie Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of Paris 
stands today as her monument. 
Her daughter Irene, together with 
her husband Jean Frederic Joliot, 
continued Marie’s work on radium, 


DIGEST 

and in 1935 they produceef radio¬ 
activity in non-radioactive elements. 
With this achievement, the second 
generation of Curies opened up still 
other rooms in that mansion of 
radioactivity first revealed by 
Madame Curie. 

As she had done, they brought 
science a step nearer to the under¬ 
standing of the atom. 



Cryptic Come-backs 

On a trip to America, actor Robert Morley ran into Llewellyn Rees, a 
fellow actor and old friend from England. Rees seemed very pleased and 
said, “It’s nice meeting old friends. A lot of people think I’m dead.’’ 

“Not if they look closely,’’ Morley assured him. 

—Robert Morley and Sewell Stokes, Robfrt Morley, 
A Reluctant Autobiography (Heinemann, London) 

Micuaei. Lewis was for many years the brilliant naval history professor 
ai the Royal Naval College, (Ircenwich, London. He led generations of 
naval officers not only down the broad paths of history, but also down 
many fascinating byways. Two admirals on an official visit to the college 
recognized the grand old man and greeted him warmly. 

“I tlon’t suppose you remember us from our sub-lieutenant days, but 
w'e remember you,’’ one said. 

“Yes, you taught us French or history or something,’’ added the others 

“A pity,’’ observed the professor dryly, “that I never succeeded in 
making clear to you the difference.” -^JS,NJ.P. 

Lord Beaverbrook once printed in the. London Daily Express a vitdently 
insulting editorial about a certain young Member of Parliament. A few 
days later he found himself face to face with the M.P. in the Wiishroom 
of a London club. 

“My dear chap,” Beaverbrook said, “I’ve been thinking it over, and 1 
was wrong. Here and now, I wish to apologize.” , . , 

“Very well,” muttered die M.P. “But nett time, I wi^ ytrti’d insult me 
in the washroom and apologize in your newspap^!”’ , 
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lie is a typical Indian Fanner. Sincere 
and hard working. Fully responsive to 
the appeal to grow more food for his 
country. 

But can he increase production by 
hard work had sincerity atofie? 
Of course not 1 



He needs efficient tools to raise agri* 
cultural yields. He needs modem farm 
tractors and agricultunil maefttflery, 
vital for raising btt|er and bigger 
crops, 
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Long Night of 
the Snowbirds 


By Jean George 
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Shivering, they huddled in 
the bushes. How could they 
survive the icy cold.? 


A T 4 p.M. on December 21, the 

Z\ thermometer outside my 
jL JLroom read five below zero. 
In the crackling cold twilight I 
scouted the vines for house spar¬ 
rows, the barn for starlings—^with¬ 
out success. A graduate biology 
student at the University of Michi¬ 
gan, I had a special assignment: to 
find a roosting bird and observe it 
through the night, every hour on 
the hour, a$^ part of a special cold- 
weather survival study. But the 
birds had apparently gone to bed 
early on this, the longest night of 
the year. 

Suddenly a gust of wind shot 
round the corner of the house and 


blew into my life a flock of snow¬ 
birds. Pirouetting on the icy breeze, 
they dropped to the snow in the lee 
of the building, tossing their heads 
and calling wistfully, ‘'Zill, zill . .. 
zill, zill” They looked like little 
monks in grey cowls and white sur¬ 
plices. I scribbled my first note: 
“Twenty snowbirds. Scratching 
snow with both feet. Doubt if 
they’re finding food, snow too 
deep.” 

So began my long night of the 
snowbirds. “It won’t be easy,” said 
my professor. “The difficult thing is 
to remain objective, detached, No 
food handrouts, for instance” He 
winked, but he meant it-^espite 
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the fact that southern Michigan was 
in the grip of a six-day cold spell 
with intermittent blizzards, condi¬ 
tions that had often wiped out vast 
numbers of birds. 

In the next few minutes the birds 
discovered the dense sumac bushes 
in the shelter of the barn. Hopping 
from branch to branch, they pre¬ 
pared to roost there. 

Aching with cold, I went back 
indoors and tried to recall what I 
knew about snowbirds. Members of 
the sparrow family, they have a 
delicate beak, especially good for 
snapping grass seeds from their 
sheath. I remembered that my uncle 
always laid in an extra stock of 
wood when the snowbirds came 
early. It meant, he said, a later 
spring, a longer winter. 

When I went out again it was 
almost dark; but the light from my 
window fell on the sumac and I 
could see the birds jostling for 
position. Social birds roost accord¬ 
ing to status. The oldest and biggest 
demand the best site, usually in the 
centre of the group—the area best 
protected from wind and predator. 

One bird flew down from the 
sumac, alighted and opened his 
feathers to the snow. With flips and 
beats he spun the crystals into his 
breast, then dipped his head into the 
snow and washed it over his 
shoulders. 

This “snow bathing,” I learned 
from the reference l^ks on my 
desk, is apparendy done to make 
the feathers lie correedy. Several 
90 


other birds joined the first. Hipped 
snow over themselves, then returned 
to their twigs to snap their feathers 
into position. The birds seemed to 
sense it was an important job this 
night, for they preened busily for 
nine or ten minutes. 

The final ritual of going to bed 
was delightful. “Much adjusting of 
feet,” I wrote. “Also ‘talking’ and 
wing threatening. One bird settles 
down nicely, tnen gets up and 
moves over towards his neighbour, 
who warns him off by a drooping of 
his wings.” In this way they arrive 
at a “comfort zone” for each in¬ 
dividual : separate, yet close enough 
to share the radiant heat from the 


group. 

Birds can express anxiety, so I 
tried to count the good-night chirps 
as some sort of barometer of their 
concern. “The calls are frequent 
and sharp,” I wrote. I did not add 
my own feelings—that they seemed 
to grow more plaintive as the ther¬ 
mometer dropped. At 4.40 p.m. the 
voices ceased abruptly; a degree of 
darkness had been reached that told 


them it was time to sleep. 

The night was upon us: cold and 
promising a storm. But my assign¬ 
ment required me to choose an in¬ 
dividual bird to watch. I went closer 


to the sumac bush, and just then a 
small snowbird — one of those 


pushed to the vulnerable outside of 
the group-cleaned into the light 
from the window and looked at mc^' 
His eyelids were J|al| lifted id 
bird drowsiness; his breast feathers 
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^ October 

flufled up to hold his body heat. 
Through binoculars I noted a white 
tip on his beak that marked him 
from all others. As I watched him, 
a name came to mind—“Zill,” the 
snowbird’s last good-night note. I 
went back indoors to wait out the 
night. 

The next few hourly observations 
were reassuring. “Zill shifting feet 
and moving. Struck neighbour. 
Neighbour struck back. Authorities 
say this activity—the whack, to¬ 
gether with the anger that follows 
—circulates the blood and raises 
body temperature.’ 

At ten o’clock I noted that Zill 
had put his head in the feathers of 
his back. “Good,’’ 1 commented. 
“Curled so tightly, he has less sur¬ 
face area from which to lose heat. 
Also he keeps what he has, by 
breathing it back into his feathers.” 

As the night wore slowly on, it 
started to snow, and the tempera¬ 
ture continued to drop. By mid¬ 
night it had plummeted to 19 below. 
The birds were hauntingly quiet. 
Worried, I noted: “Subject quiv¬ 
ering; moved closer to his neigh¬ 
bour.” 

To still my fears I studied refer¬ 
ences on how other birds spend 
cold nights. Woodpeckers and nut¬ 
hatches go into holes in trees, which 
their body heat holds to around 70 
degrees. Ducks stay on the pond, 
floating in the warmest environ¬ 
ment available — the 3a''d^foa., 
water. Pigeons and stutl^gs ciipn:: 
seek ledges of ccm^te bj^ildhi^ 



that, having soaked in sunlight all 
day, still retain some heat. Hay¬ 
stacks and haylofts shelter hundreds 
of sparrows and finches. 

When I stepped outside at one 
o’clock, I really began to fear that 
the birds could not survive this 
lung-searing cold. The snow was 
blowing densely now, and I got a 
brief glimpse of Zill crouched on 
his twig, head lowered into the 
storm. “I think he is suffering,” I 
wrote unrestrainedly. “He’s puffed 
out too much.” I put down my pen 
and looked at my glowing electric 
fire. Where could I get an extension 
lead at this hour.? I hurried round 
to the house next door. The whole 
family was out. I left a note and 
went back, shivering even in my 
woollen trousers, three sweaters and 
coat. 

At two o’clock I heard an alarm 
call from one of the birds. The snow 
had drifted so thickly into the bush 
that I could not see what was 
wrong. I turned to the books again. 
Any potentially harmful situation 
in the environment, I read, will 
bring “first an alarm reaction, then 
a stage of resistance or adaptation, 
and finally—if the stress persists— 
exhaustion and death.” One of the 
stresses listed was “cold.” 

. In a moment of sharp panic, 1 
phoned another student to ask what 
to do. The phone rang on, un¬ 
answered. A lew minutes later my 
ndghbour tapped on the door wltn 
^tension lead..! glanced beyond 
hhn into die bushes. They were 
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almost covered with snow. Not a 
wing fluttered to say the birds were 
alive. “Thanks,” I said. “But I’m 
afraid I don’t need it after all.” 

At 4 a.m., the radio announced 
that the snow was abating and the 
temperature had risen a degree. I 
decided to go and look for small 
bodies buried in the sumac. Perhaps 
I could revive a couple of them by 
holding them in my liand. But then 
a sense of hopelessness overwhelmed 
me: I did not go near the sumac 
bush. Instead I set the alarm for 
daybreak and fell asleep on the 
couch. 

When I awoke, grey light misted 
the window and the ice on the pond 
cracked like a gunshot in the cold. 
Reluctantly 1 went to the door. The 
wind had died, but the snow had 
drifted thick in the lee of the barn. 
To put off the inevitable close in¬ 
spection, I began clearing the front 
steps. 

Then, suddenly, the snow over 
the sumac burst open, and out 
into the dawn flew the snowbirds! 
They flashed their white tail 


feathers, turned, wheeled, and came 
down right beside me. 1 stared, still 
not daring to believe. One of the 
birds had a beak tipped with white I 

And then, in the midst of my re¬ 
lief and joy, I realized I had some¬ 
thing valuable to report. At that 
time little was known about the 
natural insulating properties of 
snow, but here was an authentic in¬ 
stance of it. While the bottom fell 
out of the thermometer, the night 
itself had softly covered the birds 
with a warm blanket. It was light, 
air-filled stuff, and the birds had 
been able to breathe in it, making 
small insulated igloos. 

Whatever remained of my preci¬ 
ous scientific detachment left me at 
that moment. I dashed inside, col¬ 
lected chunks of bread, a bag of 
wild birdseed, suet and raisins. I 
tossed them abundantly. As the 
snowbirds swept down on my offer¬ 
ings, I laughed out loud. The birds 
spun white crystals into the cold air, 
the sun broke through the grey sky 
in the east, and the long night of the 
snowbirds was over. 


Reluctant Hero 

My husband was wonderful while I was convalescing from a major 
operation. He would rush home from the office at iunchdme and in the 
evening to cook, wash dishes and care for my needs, and at week-ends he 
look on many additional household duties. 

After several weeks of this, as we were sitting at the dinner tabl^ he 
slumped down and with a long, heavy sigh said, ’'The neit dme wej|i^y 
house, I don’t want to be mother.” •—M> Ai 
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18,000 AHwyn refri<|erators ar« sold every 
year We'il *eli you why. Because Aiiwyn 
refrigerators are superbly engineered. Work 
smoothly. Use very little electricity. Give you 
lots of (ce m only 90 minutes. But that’s not 
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what's more, you don’t have to wait Jong for 
your Allwyn. It's delivered, ttf you in just a 
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Rs. 1,090 (Sales lax and other duties extra). 
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year against manufacturing faults Sealed 
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system guaranteed for next four years, 
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Humour in 
Uniform 

On a visit to Paris, while I was a 
major in the U.S. Air Force, we took 
our children to the Louvre. As we 
went down a long corridor flanked on 
both sides by statues of nud^ Greek 
gods, our flve-ycar-old daughter stared 
intently. She noted that each of the 
male statues had a bronze leaf strate¬ 
gically placed. Glancing up at the gold 
leaf insignia on my shoulders, she con¬ 
cluded in a loud, dear voice that could 
be heard the entire length of the 
corridor, “Daddy, these men were all 
majors, too, weren’t they?” 

—Lieutbnant-Colonbl R. Brunhart 

While I was serving in a destroyer 
my duties took me to the bridge one 
evening. The captain was taking a 
celestial bearing, commonly called 
“shooting the stars.” 

As he did so, a falling star blazed a 
trail across the sky. A seaman standing 
near by exclaimed, "Good Heavens, 
the commander finally hit one I” 

—A. G. Murphy 

As MEMBERS of BH air force souadron 
assigned to a naval base,, we felt it our 
duty to find fiiult with evcrydiing, and 
we tried to cmne ^ with a better com¬ 
plaint tach tky. I^e pirize to a 
yemn^zMorce oflictr who v^s in ^e 
naval hospl^ after a dBr t^dent. He 
was still on the critied list ildien'Ottr 


commanding officer was permitted to 
see him. Asked how he was feeling, 
the patient managed a smile and said, 
“Fine, sir.” Then, looking down at the 
intravenous-feeding tube taped to his 
arm, he continued, “But this navy 
food is awful!” —r. l. s. 

Taking time off in Australia to 
photograph kangaroos, a SEATO 
officer spotted a fine specimen and 
told his driver to give chase. For some 
time the driver drove his jeep over the 



scrub and rock at top speed, without 
gaining an inch. 

“It’s no use chasing the critter, sir,” 
he shouted at last. “We’re doing 65 
now, and it hasn't even put down its 
front legs.” — C. c. Torook 

Among the troopers in our Hussar 
unit was a number of volunteers from 
neutral Eire. These “free” Irishmen's, 
attitude to the war was a constant 
source of interest and amusement to 
the rest of Us. Outside Tobruk, while 
we were taking shelter from Rommd's, 
artillery, I overlord two .of them' 
heatedly debating the merits of Eire’i 
prime mmtster. As the Oermatts 
oMned fire once more, one Irishman 
cUnched the arguments he’s 

the best of the lot—didn’t he keep us 
out of the wacj after all?” -r. Andrew 
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The sergeant was trying to justify 
our** company mascot to the captain. 
“Sir, I know it’s against regulations 
to keep a dog in the barracks,” he said, 
“but he is Ac best sentry ever. Why, 
no intruder can come within 50 yards 
without him letting us know about 
it.” 

“What docs he do?” asked Ac offir 
ccr. “Wake up the entire post with his 
barking?” 

“No, he gallops inside and hides 
under my bed.” — E. N. Pbtbmbn 

While on shore, two men from our 
submarine participated in a wild 
episode involving a “borrowed” bi¬ 
cycle and a plunge into a river. The 
bike was recovered and returned to its 


asked them to keep it taut in order to 
hold the aircraft on course. He dis¬ 
appeared into the galley. 

Every passenger sat tense and ter¬ 
rified until the pilot emerged and 
solemnly returned to his cabin, wind¬ 
ing up the string as he went. 

—G. I. Wrioht 

Some years ago my "husband and I 
lived near an army base, and most of 
our neighbours were service people. 
One morning we went to a sergeant’s 
house for coffee. Toys were strewn 
everywhere, and as their little boy 
rushed through them to greet us, the 
Sergeant yelled, “Stephen, don’t tread 
on your equipment!” —j- H. 


owner, and the seamen made a humble j ^as standing in a long line with 
ap^arance before our commanding other recruits, waiting to receive in- 
officcr. jeetions in bo A arms. When I ap- 

He gave them a severe reprimand proached Ac two orderlies giving the 
and unoAciaily restricted Acm to Ac shots, the one on my right ^bbed my 
ship by taking their passes and telling arm wiA alcohol, squirted a bltA of 
them they could have Acm back when smallpox serum on my skin and pro- 
Ac passes dried out. cecded to scratch Ac skin. I aslked 

The lads waited a discreet week be- nervously if the needle had been 

fore calling on the C.O. "Hiey knocked sterilized. The orderly, obviously 

on his door, then looked in. He wasn t bored with his repetitious task, said 

there, but their passes were—on Ae brusquely, “Don’t worry, chum, 

desk floating in a jar of water.—J* c. c. You’re getting a tetanus snot in Ae 

oAcr arm.” —C. J. 


A COUPLE of years ago, RAF Trans¬ 
port command were ferrying a load 
of newly enlisted soldiers. To cover up 
their first nervousness, they joked 
about the incompetence of Ae KAF. 
The pilot ignoreo Aeir remarks until, 
levelling out and engaging Ae auto¬ 
pilot, he walked Ae length of Ac 

E lane, unreeling a ball of string in each 
and. Handing Ae ends of Ae string 
to Ae last soldier in each gangway he 


The major and captain walked down 
Ac busy high street, receiving salutes 
from other ranks, j^ch time Ae cap¬ 
tain returned a salute, he muttered 
“And the same to you/’ 

Finally Ac fna}qr asked him far 
explanation. “I ilvas it private once,” 
replied the captain, , smltihg, “and I 
know just what those ^ows areraally 
Atnking.” Moiuua 
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MY MEFT ING WITH DEATH 

A self-prescribed dose of penicillin, a sudden allergic 
onslaught—and * this victim learns how it feels to die 


By David Snell 


J UST OVER 24 hours ago, as I write 
this, I learned what it is like 
to die. By nearly every clinical 
standard an arresting of life did 
occur. The cause of my “death” was 
a condition known as anaphylactic 
shock, induced, in my case, by an 
acute allergic reaction to penicillin. 

For most people, a dosage of this 
drug, properly administered, is 
beneficial. For me, with long-dor¬ 
mant allergic factors lurking in my 
system, the drug could harmy have 
, Men more hostUc. 

The allergic onslaught was mas¬ 
sive and swift. Had I reached the 
doctor a minute or two later 1 could 
not have survived^ A busy phdne, a 
misplaced ignitibh key, ^.^.rblocked 


street—any number of things could 
have made the difference. 

By the rarest combination of good 
circumstances I was delivered in 
time into the competent hands of a 
general practitioner whom I shall 
simply call the Doctor, in keepmg 
with her own wishes. Slumped in 
a chair in her surgery, I was slipping 
across the honed edge of death. For 
some minutes there had been no 
pulse, no blood pressure, no pro¬ 
nounced stirring of the heart. In the 
last extreme seconds, only 
remained. 

As the crisis deepened, I wa^ 
acutely, almost electrically, aWare 
of things around me, hnd 
when tnts awaren^s 1^^^^ of 
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READER’S DIGEST 


the adrenalin to start my heart, 
which was now all but dormant. 

From far away, as though on 
some disembodied arm, I felt the 
tickle of the hypodermic and a 
tightening little knot as the solution 
of adrenalin flowed into the muscle. 
And I observed, but thought it 
curious that I did not feel, that the 
Doctor was taking my pulse. 

When an allergic reaction has set 
in, a chemical called histamine is 
excessively generated within the 
body, causing the permeability of 
cells throughout the body to in¬ 
crease, This produces the effects 
commonly associated with allergy— 
a rash, an asthmatic swelling of the 
respiratory passages or a fit of sneez¬ 
ing. In acute cases, the blood’s scrum 
and lymph spill through capillary 
walls in a flood-tide and the blood 
itself piles up in pools instead of 
returning to the heart. This is the 
swift chain-reacting characteristic of 
anaphylactic shock. Unless the con¬ 
dition can be reversed, the body 
must die. 

To buy a little time by attacking 
the histamine, the Doctor sponged 
my upper right arm and injected 
the high-potency antihistamine. 

In a military sense, the injection 
of adrenalin and antihistamine had 
been tactical and defensive. Now it 
was time for the all-out assault with 
the Neutrapen. This was the wea¬ 
pon with which the war within my 
system could be won or lost. 

Dimly now, for my external 
awareness was receding, I saw the 
104 ^ • 


Doctor probing for a vein in the 
crook of my left arm. Then the Neu¬ 
trapen was started on its mission— 
to seek and destroy the penicillin. 
Now it was up to the bloodstream 
to deliver it. 

Dying. At that moment, the 
Doctor later said, there was no 
pulse, no discernible pressure, 
movement or flow of blood. The 
adrenalin had nof taken effect. 

Suddenly 1 knew. 

“Am 1 dying. Doctor.? Is it 
now?’’ 

No reply, or rather, none that I 
could hear. 

“Tell me truly. Am I dying?” 

“No, we aren’t going to let you,” 
she said, though I did not hear her. 

External awareness had slipped 
away—I heard, saw nothing. I 
sagged forward as my wife held 
head to stop me falling out of the 
chair. To the Doctor I had reached 
clinical death. But for me there was 
a surge of internal awareness— 
magnified, finely focused, brilliant. 


It is a progressive thing, death. You- 
feel the toes going first, then die 
feet, cell by cell, death churnitig 
them like waves washing the sandsj^ 
Now the legs, the cells winking out. ‘ 
Closer now, and the visibility is ’ 
better. Han^, arrhs, al^mai 
chest, each cell flaring 3 sup|r-; 
nova, then gone, Tltwc is order and. 
systernJn dea^i, as ih all that is llfc.^| 
I must try to die progression? 

to savPj^p b!min for die,fast so thatfe 
may ‘«IK)W. Now .i& neck. ; 1 

* \ . 'ft- - ■sV''.' 
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m MEETING WITH DEATH 

lower jaw. The teeth. How strange side, feeling my pulse as I stir from 
to feel one’s teeth die, one by one, the coma. Her husband, a surgeon, 
cell Igniting cell, galaxies or cells has appeared from somewhere and 
dying in brilliance. is holduig the other pulse. “Well,** 

Now, in retrospect, I'grope for he is saying, “we’re getting a good 
this other thing. There was some' pulse now. Good and strong.” 
thmg else, something that I felt or 

experienced or beheld at the very The ambulance moves, sunlight 
last instant What was it^ I knew it through the windows, glimpses of 
so well when it was there, opening trees in bud. An oxygen mask is 
before me, something more bcauti- placed over my nose and mouth. I 
ful, more gentle, more loving than suck hungrily at the odourless 
the mind or imagination of living nothingness, 
creature could ever conceive. Now the bumj>bump bump of 

But It IS gone. potholes, the honk-honk-honk of 

the ambulance horn as traffic is en 
The thunderclap of adrenalin into countered Good sounds Sounds of 
the heart, reverberations through life and living 
the grottoes and canyons and cliffs “No siren?” my wife asks, 
and peaks of the body. Sprays of “We haven’t got one,” says the 
sleet, gale-drivcn against my naked- ambulance attendant, 
ness, stinging, slashing. Then blurs Inside the oxygen mask I raise my 
of motion, sounds of voices. voice in a wild howl. The attendant 

It IS only three or four minutes is alarmed, but my wife gets the 
since I first settled into the leather message She smiles. “He’s supply- 
chair. The Doctor is at my right ing the siren,*'’ she says. 


Cartoon Qutp& 

Driving-test examiner reading mail: “It’s a thank-you card from a a. 
husband whose wife 1 failed.” —v ft 

A 

V 

Fat woman m caf^: “1 sometimes wish Mother had warned me about 
banana splits instead of men.” -ht.!.. 

Travel agent to client: “For die price you have in mind, sir, 1 suggest 
that you join the Navy.” —W. c. 

WoM^ m pollster: 1 get in nmeh with wheii tihdinge 
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Discovered afur years in a dusty triad , 

the notes were mre than a literary 

% 

treasure: to Robert Frost they were a 
poignant reniiiider of a bitter-sweet past 


FIRST LOVE 


By Lawrance Thompson 


R oberi Frost, the poet, fre¬ 
quently told me about his 
k. first love. She was, he said, 
a dark-haired, dark-eyed, mischie¬ 
vous tomboy. Her name was 5 abra 
Peabody and she and Frost had 
been schoolfnends, many years be¬ 
fore, in Salem, New Hampshire As 
an awkward 12-ycar-old he wrote 
her ardent notes, but the young lady 
had many other adnurers and did 
not encourage him. Eventually he 
moved away from the village and 
heard no more from her. 

As Frost’s official biographer^ I 
mentally filed this information. Bit 
i (Ud nothing about it nntil yeart 
later> when f heal'd that mxjt 


returned to Salem to live. I wrote 
for an interview and received a cor¬ 
dial invitation to come and visit her. 

I was welcomed by a tall, hthe| 
vibrant woman in her seventies^ 
whitt-hdired, and still beautifui.Hel 
memories about the school-days with 
Frost were much like those the el¬ 
derly poet had given me. She told 
me how she, her brother Charles 
and young Frost used to roam thu^ 
woods together after school and Oi^ 
Saturdays Adventurous like hef 
brother, she used to tease Frost 
keepmg pace with them* jShe 
called mat he sometimes tjuarrettd^ 
with her over her other heaiiaq^ 

I did not stay lonflf that dalx^imc 
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during my second visit that the un¬ 
expected happened—the kind of 
thing biographers dream of but sel¬ 
dom encounter. 

We had talked again, even more 
freely than before. Finally I stood to 
take my leave. Sabra remained 
seated. “Was there something else.?” 
1 asked. Yes, said Sabra, she had 
just been waiting for the right mo¬ 
ment. She told me that this house, 
to which she had returned after her 
husband’s death, had been her child¬ 
hood home. Recendy she had 
opened a dusty trunk in the attic and 
found several family keepsakes, 
among them a wooden pencil box 
she had used as a child. 

Holding it in her hand, she had 
suddenly remembered that in the 
bottom of the box there was a secret 
compartment which could be 
opened by sliding out the thin 
wooden base. She tried it, the secret 
t compartment opened, and out fell 
"four notes—notes written by Frost 
Co Sabra, perhaps in the autumn of 
1886. She now wanted me to see 
them. 

As she took the notes out of a desk 
drawer and gave them to me, I felt 
great excitement in the knowledge 
that, almost by accident, I held the 
earliest known writing of a major 
literary figure. But as I began to read 
I found further rewards. “I like 
those leaves you gave me,“ began 
one note. Another pleaded; “There 
IS no fun in getting mad every so 
otito so lets sec if wc cant keep 


(i^nt help myself and when I get 
i^ad at you I feel mad at myself tO.“ 
such lines 1 could sense the rap- 
tiire and the anguish of a boy in 
loVc. 

f’he former Sabra Peabody had 
no* idea of the importance of this 
finfl. When she offered to give me 
the notes, I explained that their 
ma-ket value was t(X) high for me to 
acc^t them as a gift. But would she 
conlider donating them to the col- 
Icctbn of Robert Frost’s papers at 
the fones Public Library in Am- 
hersl^ Massachusetts.? 

Sht agreed, and I delivered them 
a fevi days later to Charles Green, 
the cilrator of the collection. Since I 
feared the poet might not approve 
of m^ snooping, I asked that this 
gift bf kept a secret. I further re¬ 
quested that the notes be packaged 
up and placed in the vault of the 
librar]^ with the notation “Not to Be 
Opeittd During Robert Frost’s Life¬ 
time.^’ The secret might have been 
preserved as planned, had not fate 
interfened—in the person of Robert 
Froi^ himself! 

Fiust had stored in that same 
vault a small metal strong-box con¬ 
taining manuscripts of some early 
poc^s. Shortly aner the four notes 
had been turned over to the library, 
he appeared there unexpectedly to 
rel-ieve one of the poems. Gieen 
offered to bring the box out, but 
said time could be if 
:y both went into the vaults The 
ledl.iiis ,t9ok 
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Kesophane the wrapping 

material is a lot like a banana skin 

It wraps a product in keeps troubles out I 

But the companson stops there Because a banana 

skin IS not transparent not printable not protective 

enough 
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FIRST LOVE 


looked around. “What’s this?” he 
asked. 

Green had inadvertendy placed 
the secret package on a near-by shelf. 
Frost peered at it, then read aloud, 
“Not to Be Opened During Robert 
Frost’s Lifetime.” He turned accus¬ 
ingly to the^curator, “This is your 
handwriting, Mr Green ” 

Flustered, Green said yes, yes it 
was, but Larry Thompson had asked 
him to write it because . 

Frost was in no mood for explana¬ 
tions With clenched hands he broke 
the string, then tore the wrapping 
off the package. After readil^g the 
notes carefully, the old gentleman 
shoved the material back on the 
shelf Then he turned and, without 
a word to anyone, stalked out of the 
library. 

Green’s letter of apology gave me 
all the details and said that the poet 
seemed very angry. I was worried. If 
Frost should not forgive me for my 
snoopmg without his permission, 
my work on the biography might 
end before it really began. What 
could I do to make amends? Per- 



Robert Frost 


sensible. I should take off my city 
jacket and prove my farming back¬ 
ground by helping him get thcK 
plants into the ground before they 
began to wilt. When we had fin¬ 
ished, we went up to his cabm and 
sat down in front of the stone fire- 


haps It would be best, 1 decided, to place. Frost began to tell me how a 
L let his anger cool, even to wait until fox had made off with one of his 
chose to bring up the subject. I hens. “I didn’t react fast enough,” 
okaited. he said. “Nothing like that has 

B Nothing happened until the fol- happened to me since 1 was a boy in 
^wing June when I arrived in Ver- Salem and...” ^ 

i^ont to spend some ume with the Salem f Reminded of unfinished ** 

f )et as he and 1 had planned. When business, he stopped in the middle 
reached his farm, he was in his of the sentence. His expression' 
vegetable garden setting out a row of changed. He leaned toward 
lettuce seedlings. His gr^tiog was diook the in4ex finger^ hts ri^t 
cordial and his instnictiqn| were hand imdcr noMf%d ‘iSft 
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**Ypu! You! What you did to mef'* 
With that he launched into his 
version of the visit to the Jones 
Library. 

He said that as soon as he saw the 
adm<Hiition on the packet and heard 
Green say my name, he knew that 
I’d been prying. Hurt and angry 
that ! hadn’t confided in him, he 
had broken the string and torn open 
the package almost before he real¬ 
ized what he was doing. 

The feeling of resentment had 
been swept away by the opening 
words; “Dear Sabe.” No one could 
possibly understand, he said, how 
overwhelmed he was by the mem¬ 
ories which flooded up as he read. 
By the time he finished the last note, 
he could feel the tears burning in 
his eyes. He couldn’t bear to let 
Green sec those tears; he couldn’t 


talk to anyone. So he fled. When 
Frost paused and silence filled the 
room, I was the one whose eyes 
stung. 

Then, suddenly, his manner 
changed and he looked me straight 
in the eye. “So you found her?” he 
asked quietly. 

I nodded. 

“Where?’’ 

“Salem.” 

He continued to stare at me and 
I didn’t dare go on. The silence be¬ 
came uncomfortable. At last he 
spoke, almost to himself. “Sixty 
years! ” I had to lean forward to hear 
him. “Sixty years ... and I’ve never 
forgotten.” 

Then he leaned back. 

“You can start,” he said quiedy. 
“Start at the beginning and tell me 
all about her.” 


CARPE DIEM 

Robert Frost’s classic lines on "^Seizing Today 


Age saw two quiet children 
Go loving by at twilight, 

He knew not whether homeward, 

Or outward from the village. 

Or (chimes were ringing) churchward. 
He waited (they were strangers) 

Till they were out of hearing 
To bid them both be happy. 

“Be happy, happy, happy, 

And seize the day of pleasure.” 

The age-long theme is Age’s. 

’Twas Age imposed on poems 
Their gadier-roses burden 


To warn against the danger 
That overtaken lovers 
From being overflooded 
With happiness should have it 
And yet not know they have it. 
But bid life seize the present? 

It lives less in the present 
Than in the future always, 
And less in both together 
Than in the post. The present 
Is too much for dw senses, 

Too crowding, too c^fusiriig— 
Too present to 3- 
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"And it's so sas|r to msks I All 

do is add hot water to a teaspoonful 
BON. Your cup of real coffee Is 
instantly ready for you. And BON 
lots and lots of cups of 
coffee", says the BON girl. 

BON is here to give you real coffee contsntmiot., 
the touch of hot water, millions of tiny grains of 
coffee burst instantly mto BON's unique ."roasty. rciU|C 
flavour I" And remember this : BON is pure. one^huOdrir 
per-cent coffee. 

BON is made from the choicest coffee beans anddc^^ , 
to you in air-tight sealed containers that lock in aff 
warntth, body and freshness. Reach for a. 
today....the instant coffee that's rich, afomstle.^ 
....unique because of ns ‘‘roasty. roasty fiayotir'V', 
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That't why you cannot afford kaking valves 
in a compressed air circuit. If one valve leaks, 
the hm is 17,539 cu. ft. of air, a month- 
assuming the orifice through* which air kala 
is the smallest possibk —1/64*. Cost of air 
lost will be Rs. 52.36 a year. And usually 
there are many valves iif -a compressed air 
circuit. Tot up the loss. Ifs considerable. 
Add to that the life of a compressor which is 
teduoed due to a leaking valve. 

Air, therefore, is expensive. So why not buy 
a valve that’s so designed it cannot leak—oven 
if it costs you Rt. 50/-. Yes, why not buy 
Audco. It’s economical in the long run. With 
Audco, you can be certain that the hardware, 
gaskets, gland packW *nd shims are made 


MamfiKtttNd by 

AUDCO INDIA LIMITHk 

M ■wortat compMly of LAT 

Sau sad tervksd throutfiout late iv 

LARSEN 4k TOUBRO 
LIMITED 

P.O. Boa ZTt, Bombsy 1 


to rigid specifications necessary for efficient 
performance. The basic metals^ in valve 
castings are semi-steel, steel, stainless steel 
and other alloys which are chemically and 
physically tested. 

Audco guarantees positive leak-tight closure 
regardtess of line fluid or pressure. The valve 
can be serviced within seconds. No dismant¬ 
ling. No shut down. No lost time. Audco k 
an engineered vplve with a special system of 
lubrication. Different lubriciu^ts are used for 
different services. They have been developed 
after years of research. 


Audco India Limited manufacture valves 
and lubricants to the exact specifications of 
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“What’s 

the 

Trouble ?” 


By Stephen Leacock 

H ow TRIVIAL arc the things we 
fuss about 1 1 have known 
two professors of Greek 
who ceased speaking to each other 
because of divergent views on the 
pluperfect subjunctive. 

1 remember two old men who 
were bitter partisan opponents. Old 
Archie hadn’t spoken to old Sidney 
for ten years. Archie was a Grit, 
and Sidney was a Tory. You don’t 
know what that means; but then, 
neither did they. 

Anyway, they sat each morning 
in the country tavern with their 
newspapers. Each started a side¬ 
ways campaign of sneers, addressed 
to the room but intended for the 
other: “I see where some dam 
fool of a Tory,” etc. So it went 
on for years. Then <dd Sidney 


died. I saw old Archie at Sidney’s 
funeral, standing, shrunk and silent, 
his head shaking from side to side. 
They said that at the next election 
(his last) he changed his vote. 

So while there is yet time, let us 
realize how insignincant are these 
animosities—^what good fellows we 
all are in reality. I recall an English 
music-hall song with the refrain 
‘‘He’s all right when you know 
him, but you’ve got to know him 
first.” 

We are all like that. I am sure I 
am, and I think it likely that you are. 
You may look pretty disagreeable, 
but that’s because you can’t help it 
with that face of yours. Let people 
realize that it is only your face, that 
behind it you are all right. 

And, mind you, we can do this if 
we try. We all do it at Christmas; 
we pretend to be such good fellows 
that somehow the whole world 
looks brighter for the pretence. . 

For, you see, it is the illusion that! 
is the real reality. ‘‘All the world’s 
stage,” as Shalcespeare said, or ai 
least It could be if we set ourselves 
to make it so. Come, let us play our 
parts as we should like to play tnem, 
each according to hb true saf. ^ 

I’ll tell you why I want thb rccoi^ 
struction. I don’t believe we can 
mend our broken world without it. 
Treaties and agreements, legblation 
and pledges, are worthless with<^t 
the heart and spirit of the In 
the long run the wtxrld can move 
only with the spirit ^ 





Two delicious 
marmalades 
by Kissan 

Look at the 

wonderfol things you can do 
with them. 




Silvermist Lime Goldenmist Orange 


Golden Mist Banana Romance a cool 
refreshing dessert 

First, make a thin custard by scalding together 
1 cup milk (8 ounces), t cup sugar and i teaspoon 
salt. Next, beat one large egg until light. Gradually 
mix hot milk into beaten egg. Return mixture to heat 
and cook while stirring constantly until custard coats 
a metal spoon. Remove from heat. Sprinkle } tea¬ 
spoon unflavoured gelatine and teaspoon Vanilla 
essence over the custard. Mix well and allow to 
cool. 

Spread a layer of sliced bananas (2 or 3) in a pretty' 
serving dish and dot generously with Golden Mist 
and cooled custard. Beat whites of two large eggs 
until stilT. Heat 2 tablespoons Golden Mist until li¬ 
quid. Pour hot Golden Mist into egg whiles, beating 
all the time. Continue to beat until mixture is stiff 
i and glossy. Drop egg whites irregulary over the cus- 
Itard, garnish with more Golden Misf and fresh 
^orange sections. Chill for several hours. This will 
Mrve six people. 

Qaickie tarta—a simple tea-time goodie 

Put a small spoonful of Golden Mist or Silver Mist 
on rounds of pastry (made according to your favou¬ 
rite recipe) or on ‘Savouries* made from maida and 
serve. 

Mist and Cheese Pakoras—a satisfying snack 

Make 3 Golden Mist or Silver Mist sandwiches in 
the normal way. using 6 pieces of bread (day-old 
bread is easier to work with). Cut each sandwich 
into 4 or S strips. 

Prepare a batter of 2 large eggs, i cup maida or 
American flour, 2 ounces finely grated cheese, 1/4 
teaspoon baking powder and enough milk |o get the 
coating consistency of batter. 

Coat sandwich strips with batter and deep |ty imtii 
golden. Serve piping hot. This makes 3or 4.eervin|^ 

* I <4 



Golden Mist Chewies--sweet bars to mnke 
shend of time for nnexpected guests 

Melt } cup butter m a large saucepan over low heat. 
Add I cup sugar and cook until slightly dissolved.. 
Stir in 6 tablespoons of Golden Mist. 

Sift all together and add 3/4 cup pre-sifted^maida, 

2 teaspoons baking powder and i teaspoon salt. 

* 

Add 1$ cups cooking breakfast oats (dry). Mix weH 
and press into a baking dish about 9" x 12** or 
two smaller ones. Bake in a slow oven {300*F^ for 
about 25 minutes. ' 

Cut into squares or bars and cool* This wHlInake 
about 35 to 40 bars. 


KiSSAN PRODUCTS UMITED: 
Bangalore : - / , 
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Britain’s Jackpot 
the 


in 

North Sea 

The discovery of 
natural gas beneath 
the sea promises 
to give the British 
economy its greatest 
boost since the 
Industrial Revolution 


By James Winchester 


fourteenth largest sea on the gIobc« 
These reserves alone, varying be¬ 
tween 4,000 and 10,000 feet below 
the sea-bed, are large enough to pro¬ 
vide all of Britain's expanding gas 
needs for several decades. 

More than 60 companies, banded 
together into 25 separate groups, 
continue to hunt for further , re¬ 
serves. At a cost of Rs. 1-37 crores 
each, some 50 new exploratory wells 
will be drilled in the North Sea this 
year alone. By 1970, experts estimate^ 
at least 4,000 million cubic feet of 
natural gas a day will be reaching 
Britain from the North Sea—or 
four times the amount that the cotin- 
try now uses annually. Many expect 
the flow to be much greater, with 
some experts predicting that by 1980 
a quarter, perhaps more, of all 
Britain's fuel needs will be thus 
supplied. 

The gas itself is rich, with an 
energy content twice that of maniir 


. factured gas and, pound for pouhd». 

I N ONE of the biggest big-business nearly double that of coal. Burning 
gambles in the world today, just one cubic foot of North ^ 
more than Rs. 735 crores has natural gas will make 20 cups ^' 
been staked in the last two years to coffee, starting with cold water* 
find natural gas beneath the capri- With its very ability, abundahefe 
ciou# wiaters of the North Sea. AI- and availability. North gsU iS 


• ready, the third |a^^t natural-gas 
^deposits known anywhere—with 
rip$eryes con^jbg b^een ^ and 
'40 ffeb-Mluiye hech 

/tapped on the British siik of this 


eventually going to cost much 1^ 
than other forms of envgy for 
families and factories, proving git . 
ahnost unlimited supply; {^:doffiea^ ' 
ric and industrial maiix^ JWitBin a. 
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few years, British housewives could 
be cooking and heating for 25 per 
cent less than they pay now, while 
big industrial users may save 50 per 
cent or more. Electricity costs may 
also drop as the cheaper gas replaces 
oil to turn generators. 

Until the North Sea finds, the 
country’s only home-mined natural 
source of fuel had been coal, on 
which its prosperity in the nine¬ 
teenth century was based. While 
coal still supplies over half of 
Britain’s energy needs, rising im¬ 
ports of more efficient petroleum 
products now absorb Rs. 1,287.3 
crores of foreign exchange a year, 
affecting the country’s already pre¬ 
carious balance-of-payments deficit. 

By 1970, North Sea gas could 
save Britain millions a year in 
foreign exchange. “It looks as if the 
stuff is going to bail us out of a very 
awkward economic situation,” says 
Prince Philip. 

Companies pay the British Gov¬ 
ernment from Rs. 1*3 lakhs a year 
for the right to drill in each roo- 
square-mile block to which they 
have been granted prospecting 
rights, and there are well over 1,000 
of these squares in the United King¬ 
dom sector of the North Sea, In 
addition, the companies must pay 
12*5 per cent royalties on any gas 
they find and sell. 

Nearly half of all the wells drilled 
so far have struck gas, as against a 
worldwide average of only one 
forty. Yet nothing.about iindihg pe 
producing North Sea gas ischea||» 
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easy. To bore through the sea bot¬ 
tom, a weird and wonderful armada 
of offshore 
used. 

Some cost up to Rs. 6*3 crores to 
construct, and Rs. 1-5 lakhs a day to 
operate; some are as high as 360 
feet and Weigh 8,000 tons. The 
derricks sitting atop their huge 
decks can support a load of a 
million pounds of steel pipe dan¬ 
gling as far as 20,000 feet into the 
bowels of the earth. 

Bizarre Sights. Some rigs sit on 
permanent, 30-storcy-high legs; 
others resemble ships, with the drill¬ 
ing done through a hole in the hull. 
The most common type is the “jack¬ 
up” platform, which has from three 
to fourteen legs positioned around 
the edge of a two-storey deck almost 
an acre in size. 

Ocean-going tugs tow this rig 
from one position to another. When 
a drilling spot is reached, huge hy¬ 
draulic pumps push the legs 25 or 30 
feet down into the sea-bed; at tne 
same time, the deck itself is devated 
until, in its working position, it sits 
15 storeys above the sea. 

Nownere in the world arc the 
hazards of undersea drilling as great 
as in the North Sea, an extremely 
shallow (mostly 300 feet or less), ex¬ 
panse of 200,000 square miles. As 
dne veteran driller repdS^r dw 
Gulf of Mexico, we ev^uate rijp'tn 
the kind of weather we wom'ip / 


drilling platforms is 


almost every daiy , 

. Although wind;' - 

cold are 
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than in other {^aces, nowhere else 
are all these conditions found in 
such ravaging—and unpredict¬ 
able—combination. Raging storms 
blow up unexpectedly in a$ little as 
three hours, often continuing for 
days. 

The drilling rigs keep enough 
food and supplies on hand to last 
their 50-man crews a month, in case 
helicopters or surface supply boats 
cannot reach them because of the 
weather. Says Peter Wainwright, 
operations manager for one of the 
oil companies: **The North Sea is 
one of tne biggest challenges the oil 
industry has ever faced.” 

.It’s also a nightmare for under¬ 
writers. In less than three years, 
since the first drilling in the North 
Sea on Boxing Day 1964, Lloyd’s of 
London have paid oiit about Rs. 6*3 
crores in insurance damages. Its 
rates now run as high as Rs. 73-5 
lakhs a year on a Rs. 7*35 crores 
drilling barge. Additional insur¬ 
ances on crews and installations can 


bring the annual premiums for one 
rig to Rs. §4 lakhs. 

Few rigs come through unscathed. 
With strong winds t^ing to. blow 
thdtn in one direction and vicious 
currents hatding to move them in 
another they are ttposed to very 
. comt^cated stress^* 

first major, d^ter occurred 
j/on Deecmhcr^^ jy* x^. The Sea 
under; to ^rittsk 

^.jtteike 41 milei ofjf'tini^skiKf 
tiiuc^ tiimtd to 
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Extraordinarily 
different! 


If you think this drop is diffe> 
rent, you’re right. It is. With 6 
special medications, perfectly 
balanced to soothe coughs and 
sore throats quickly. A fresh, 
Clean, may-l*have-another taste. 
People use it in 127 countries. 
They may ask for it in Dutch, 
Japanese, Hindi or any one of 
scores of other languages. They 
know perfectly well what they 
want. VICKS medicated cough 
drops. Triple-sealed. Factory- 
fresh. And so many in a pack. 

You’re not likely to find a better 
cough drop. Not even if you 
shop in 127 countries. 



the rig was being prepared for tow¬ 
ing to another site. Without warn¬ 
ing, the drilling platform collapsed 
and, within minutes, the entire 
5,6oo-ton structure lurched into the 
sea. Thirteen of the 32 men aboard 
were lost. And in April this year, a 
section of the drilling platform 
Conoco i was overturned cast of 
Grimsby by 90-m.p.h. winds and 
45-foot seas. Fortunately, no lives 
were lost. 

Executives and geologists for the 
North Sea combines work in Lon¬ 
don, but most of the shore support 
for the drilling rigs is concentrated 
in Britain’s eastern coastal towns: 
Lowestoft, Grimsby, Scarborough 
and Aberdeen. Nearly 200 firms 
have moved in as suppliers for 
everything from catering services to 
helicopters. Blast furnaces arc work¬ 
ing overtime to provide special pipe¬ 
lines, and a whole new petrochemi¬ 
cal industry is being blueprinted. 

But the community that has 
profited most from the ms rush is 
Great Yarmouth in Noitolk, which 
has become the base for a Rs, 52-5 
crorcs operation. Long stretches of 
its quays have been rebuilt by the oil 
companies. Several hundrra new¬ 
comers and their families, gathered 
from all over the world, live in ^e 
vicinity, and business in Yarjnoutfi’s 
restaurants and hotels haa trebled in 


the last year alone. . * 

Work on the rigs is tod d^d. 
dangerous, the houi?! iodg. 
crews stay aboard for 
in 12 hours on 
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day, then have seven days free 
ashore. Because of the high winds, 
moving machinery and complicated 
scaffolding, accidents could be fre¬ 
quent—^and with no doctor on 
board the men are necessarily resi¬ 
lient. One roughneck*, hit on the 
chin with a sledgehammer, was 
taken below, stitched up and ban¬ 
daged. Ten minutes later he was 
back at work. 

Good wages are the big attraction. 
Roustabouts, who do routine labour¬ 
ing jobs, earn between Rs. 630 and 
Rs. 840 a week. A Scottish eitgineer 
on the Orion gets Rs. 1,260 a week 
and boasts; “I’ve got a house, a car 
and the best-dressed wife in Edin¬ 
burgh.” Thus there is never any 
shortage of job applicants. 

1 took a boat out to the Con- 
steUathn, a new “jack-up” rig 
drilling 173 feet of water 24 miles 
off Great Yarmouth. On its top deck 
is the helicopter landing pad, as 
well as part ^ the living quarters 
and the drilling derrick; on the 
middle deck is a clutter of drill 
pipes, casing, wire hawsers and 
miscellaneous supplies, plus the 
giant generators and 89 motors that 
keep everything running; on the 
lower deck are living quarters, 
shower room, laundromat, recrea¬ 
tion room, galley and dining hall. 

Prepared by Tom Du^i Con- 
stdht^n's English c^k, the food 
is excdlcnt mt first 
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So sick with a cold... 



rub on some love... 
with Vicks VapoRub. 



Your gentle rub with VAPORUfeV 
warms and comforts him 
right away... youi dhiki 
breathes easier, ^eeps b^er 

all iii^t long.. | 

nib vmo VAMlilSi Unii^t 





Not uSf certainly! 


Our sleek Coronado jetliners bring Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Tokyo, fascinating cities of the East, within 
your reach in a matter of hours, 

Four flights weekly. Convenient departures. Superb , 
Swiss Care... sotgne m every detail. Remember to ask 
for the famed Marcp Polo menu on board. Domo arigatof 
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chops, roast beef or fish and ten 
vaneties of trifles, jellies, cakes and 
pastries. Everywhere are signs read¬ 
ing: “What you see here, leave 
here.” Secrecy—in this competitive 
business—is high, and important 
messages to shore are coded or 
scrambled. 

Early on my second morning 
aboard, engineer Bill Stadtmiller 
ordered a test to determine if the 
rig’s 23 days of drilling were going 
to pay off. Here’s how it works. 
With the drill itself out of the hole, 
a special valve is opened at^|he end 
of thousands of feet of heavy pipe. 
Under more than 2,500 pouni of 
pressure per square inch, whatever 
geological mixture lies outside will 
be forced into and up the pipe, 
taking two or three minutes to make 
the long trip to the top. 

“Turn out the lights! Open test I ” 
The order echoed over louckpeakers. 
The wait seemed interminable. At 
last, from a small pipe on top of the 
hole, there was a sudden gush of 
water and mud. Stadtmiller stuck 
his fingers into the mixture. “Dry 
hole,** he announced laconically. 
t It had cost Rs. 73.5 lakhs to i^d 
nothing. But the Comtellationt with 
a record of three “strikes’* in eight 
attempts, will be towed to another 
site to try again, 

Gedogists first became interested 
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We take more care. We have to. 
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lost your oonfIdenoe—all because of ''teething trouble'' 
experienced in the manufacture of our first typewriter. We have to 
regain this confidence and prove that you can depend on the quality 
of every Godrej produot..-inoluding typewriters. m| 

GQIith our new 

machine we are not taking any chances. We have to be sure. So we 
collaborated with a leading German manufacturer with 60 years* 
experience. And with their specialised technical help^we precision— 
manufactured our ll~12. Fitted it with all the features found in other 
typewriters—and many more exclusive ones. Each machine gets 1,733 
checks during manufacture and is backed by an excellent after-sales 
service. We have even doubled the guarantee period to Z years. That's 
how sure we are. gam 

Qgow all we want is for you to try it. Once you do, 
wo know you will buy it. And wo will have your confidence 
once again. 
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BRITAIN'S JACKPOT IN THE NORTH SEA 


in the North Sea following the dis¬ 
covery of a huge naturahgas field 
ashore in North Holland in 1950.* 
They suspected that the same for¬ 
mations holding the Dutch gas 
might extend all the way across to 
England. 

Millions of years ago this part of 
the world was entirely under shal¬ 
low water. Then came the ice age. 
Glaciers moving north from central 
Europe and south from Scandinavia, 
carrying sand, clay, rotting vegeta¬ 
tion and other materials, filled in the 
sea. When they retreated, layers of 
stagnant materials were left behind, 
forming a delta. 

High temperature and pressures 
built up carbonization between 
these layers, forming deep reserves 
of methane, chief constituent of 
natural gas. Escape of the. gas was 
prevented by a cap of non-porous 
rock on top—often of salt. Extensive 
seismic surveys across the North Sea 
showed many salt domes under 
which gas or oil might be found. 

Drilling, however, could not start 
until it was decided who owned the 
mineral rights to what lay under-v 
neath these waters. International law 
stated that a country’s rights ex¬ 
tended only three miles off its coasts. 
A United Nations Convention in 
1958 proposed a new definition of 
territorial waters for purpose^ of 
exploiting naturalresources i a 

•See StdkM Gu/‘ Xeader'e 

jDifcet, October. 


country would own everything un¬ 
der the sea in waters out from its • 
shores to 200-mctre depths. 

The signatures of 22 nations were 
required to make this new law 
valid. In 1964, after years of legal 
wrangling. Great Britain became 
the twenty-second country to sign. 

Under the new pact, where 
shallow water extends all the way 
across between two countries, as 
happens in the North Sea, the divid 
ing line was to be midway between. 
Thus Great Britain got about half 
the available North Sea area— 
approximately 100,000 square miles. 

Determined not to sit on this 
bonanza, Great Britain got into the 
gas rush in a hurry. The formidable 
and unenviable job of determining 
who would get the valuable licences 
to drill was tossed into the lap of 
Angus Beckett, a 56-ycar-old civU 
servant who heads the Petroleum 
Division of Britain’s Ministry of 
Power. 

Finally the winners were picked 
and announced by the Ministry of 
Power in September the same year. 
Three months later, drilling be^n. 

“The North Sea could prove to 
one of Britain’s cheapest sources of 
fuel,” reports Sir Henry Jooes^, 
Chairman of Britain’s Gas Council^ 
which has exclusive rights to buy the 
new gas for fuel. “It could turn 
to be the most import^^ 
opment in this country;. 
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As medicine marches forward, hospital efficiency is not 
keeping pace. Here is a daring plan which could 
revolutionize medical care all over the world 


Hospital of the Future? 


By Warren Young 


S PRINTING through the corridors 
and up the stairs of the hos¬ 
pital, the four-man emergency 
team knew they had, at the outside, 
only four minutes in which to re¬ 
store a life. Not four minutes that 
would begin when they and their 
equipment reached the patient, but 
four minutes from the instant his 
heart had stood still. After that, even 
if the heart beat anew, oxygen lack 
would do irreparable brain damage. 

, Luckily, the hearths sudden silence 
just happened to have been noticed 
quickly enough^ and the needed 


the electric defibrillator, electrocar¬ 
diograph and oxygen arrived. Pres¬ 
ently the heart began to beat, and a 
heart stimulant plus force-fed oxy¬ 
gen kept it going. 

The marvels of modern medical 
technique, together with unusually 
good team planning, had warded off 
a sure death. But drops of sweat on. 
the surgeon’s face reflected more 
than the sudden burst of exercise, 

“We may have half a dozen of 
these in a day, and sometimes 1 
think it’s a miracle that we save a$ 
many as we do,” said Dr. John QiL 


ooctors just happened to be near Icspic, of the Georgetown 
enough for instant^aid. While the sity Medical Centre in Wadiihgll^ 
surgeon pounded the parent’s where this rescue toede place* 
breasd^ne Jo f^^ through better oi^nisxd for j^lis^ a^on: 

‘, h^ ahrfJ |inaeidh<«i^ / t^ah moiit hospitals, 

-respiration/ ciency ia ludk^ous, 
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life hangs in the balance while 
highly skilled medical talent demon¬ 
strates its galloping ability, and ex¬ 
pensive equipment is dragged bod¬ 
ily through the halls. And while this 
problem was being met, our capacity 
for handling similar emergencies 
was drained.” 

Accusations against the shortcom¬ 
ings of today’s hospitals are sorrow¬ 
fully familiar: patients given the 
wrong medicine, or shockingly neg¬ 
lected. Nurses short in numbers, low 
in morale, underpaid and over¬ 
worked. Depressing food. Not 
enough rooms or money. Germs that 
ambush surgical patients. 

“New methods and devices pull 
many people through today who 
otherwise would be without hope,” 
says Dr. Gillespie. “But the basic 
vehicle, the hospital, is holding us 
back. It’s time to design an entirely 
new model.” 


In the initial planning stage, as 
the three doctors pored over statis¬ 
tics on personnel, patients and bud¬ 
gets, they became fascinated by one 
discovery. 

At any given time, about 8o per 


cent of the hospital’s patients were 
merely undergoing tests, convales¬ 
cing or receiving treatment; they 
were not candidates for emergency 
life-saving measures. Meanwhile, 
the other 20 per cent were in a seri¬ 
ous condition, if only for a day or 
two after surgery. This discovery, 
they concluded, was the key to the 
whole problem. 


“Looking at it from this angle, 
anybody can see how hospitals ought 
to be built,” says Dr. Gillespie. 
“There should be one section 


equipped to give top-quality, con¬ 
centrated treatment to one-fifth of 


the patients and a second, larger sec¬ 
tion for more limited care. But hos- 


Planning. Dr. Gillespie is one of 
three men at the Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity Medical Centre who are try¬ 
ing to do just that. With his superior 
in cardiac surgery and research. Dr. 
Charles Hufnagel, and the centre’s 
renowned pathologist and cancer 
expert. Dr. Charles Geschickter, he 
has set out to transform the George¬ 
town hospital. The U.S. Congress 
has authorized an unprecedented 
grant of seven million dollars (Rs. 
5*5 crores) for the project (to which 
the university must add another 
eight million dollars) and, after four 
Years of quiet planning, ground will 
be broken this year. 


pitals try to provide complete emer¬ 
gency care for 100 per cent of the 
patients, as if any one of them might 
need it at any moment. In the pro¬ 
cess, they not only waste money but 
fail to come close to the goal.” 

The 400-bcd, i9-year-ol<i red¬ 
brick hospital at Georgetown is, like 
so many others, overcrowded and in 
need of enlargement even for 
conventional-sty^ care. The duree 
doctors decided to turn it into a 
pleasant, relaxed unit for the Bo . 
p^ cent who need only ^ 

care. MeanwMI^^., 
cent who are aeut!cJyiiH,ydi«)[IhAwi^ 
designed a nine-storey, ; 
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.HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE? 


\:onccntratcd-carc wine into which 
Hicy have poured all the genius for 
'Modernization they can muster. 

Hospitals have traditionally di¬ 
vided up space and staff into surgi¬ 
cal, medical, psychiatric, paediatric 
and obstetrical “services,” and then 
sorted the patients somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily into these categories. This 
method caters mainly for the con¬ 
venience of the department heads. 


white scattering expensive equip¬ 
ment throughout the building, puf- 
up the budget and making 
cfiKient therapy virtually -impossi¬ 
ble. A patient almost ready to go 
home after the most minor surgery, 
for example, may Bnd himself next 
to someb^y who has just had a lung 
removed. 

In the new Georgetown plan, 
the first consideration in sorting 
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patients will be the gravity of their 
condition. 


A typical victim of gall-bladder 
disease—let’s call him G.B.—will 
realize even before his therapy be¬ 
gins how efficient the new plan is. 
Arriving the evening before his op- 
erwation, Cj B. will go straight into 
the new wing’s siib-bascment, where 
rooms adjacent to the surgical 
suites will shelkT pre-operative pa¬ 
tients. His overnight room will be 
small with a private bath and tele¬ 
vision set Final tests can be per¬ 
formed on the X-ray-and-lab floor 
directly above. 

Next morning, G.B. will be 
roused at a reasonable hour and 
transferred just a short distance to 
one of 32 cubicles where he will be 
prepared for surgery. The proximity 
of the whole “pre-op” unit to the 
operating theatre should be a de¬ 
fence against germs. 

Old-style practice requires putting 
a pre-surgical patient through an 
ordeal of baths, antiseptics and 
changes of garment to remove all 
possible germs. Then he is trans¬ 
ported through the regular hospital 
corridors, while his gown, his atten¬ 
dant and especially me wheels of the 
trolley pick up dirt and germs. Often 
he lies parked in the hall outside the 
operating theatre to await his turn. 

Finally, “this bundle of contam¬ 
ination” IS moved to the operating 
theatre. “Yet some surgeons still 
wonder,” says Dr. Gillespici “why 
so many surgical patients have com¬ 
plicating infections.” 

is6 


In the new Georgetown unit* 
everything and everybody in the prf 
op area will be isolatea from ou^ 
side contamination. The operating 
theatre itself will be completely re¬ 
designed. 

“Today,” Dr. Gillespie says, “you 
see shiny square tiles on me wall 
and attractive terrazzo stone on the 
floor. But those lines between the 
tiles and those ppeks in the stone are 
marvellous germ traps And there 
the ‘bugs’ sit, undaunted by our 
attempts to sterilize the room be¬ 
tween operations.” 

His solution: cover the entire in¬ 
side of the operating theatre—walls, 
floor, ceiling and all—with heat- 
sealed sheets of vinyl; make the 
room windowless, and round off its 
corners. This is a room that can be 
made truly sterile. 

G.B. may also notice the iMltte 
of the traditional surgical light, 
which can shed an occasional germ- 
ridden grain of dust from its shining 
reflector. He will sec instead only 
smooth glass plates in the ceiling. 
Recessed above the plates will be a 
circle of spotlights which G.B.^s 
surgeon will adjust with foot pedalsii^ 
for the exact lighting needed. 

When the operation is flnisl^, 
G.B. will not DC moved into a;re¬ 
covery room. If he takes a ttuti for 
the worse on the operating tabk) he 
will be kept there as long as neces¬ 
sary. (To make this possibfef thr 
hospital will haufe aji opcl^tjr' 
theatres.) ^ 

If there are no coftp}icaciipna^<lp^ 
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HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE? 


will be whisked by a high-speed lift 
to his concentrated-care room. The 
special trolley he rides on will be¬ 
come his bed, eliminating a delicate 
transfer. 

G.B.’s room will be one of i6 ar¬ 
ranged in a rectangle with a nurses’ 
station in the middle, making up a 
concentrated-care unit. There will 
be two identically designed units on 
each of the six patient floors, with 
supply quarters and major emer¬ 
gency equipment housed between 
the two units. Twelve rooms in each 
unit will be designated as snb-acute 
spaces; the other four, nearest the 
nurses’ station, will be for the most 
acute cases. 

Constant Watch. Flowers and 
gifts will be banned from the unit, 
and the number of visitors will be 
controlled. Because he is just out of 
surgery, G.B. will be in one of the 
acute rooms. He and the other pa¬ 
tients will not be able to see each 
other, since the side walls of their 
rooms are opaque. But the inner 
end walls are glass, and thus the 
three duty nurses will be able to 
keep constant watch on every 
patient. 

G.B.’s recovery will also be 
: watched by electronic eyes. Sensing 
devices will constantly monitor his 
heart and respiration, his tempera¬ 
ture, his electrocardiogram and 
blood pressure. O.B. ViU not have 
CO hope that if he enters a crisis 
somebody may spot it. 

jhideed, if ahy single bodily func¬ 
tion' or combinddoii pf fj^ntedpns 


deviates beyond the fixed limits 
programmed into a computer, lights 
will flash and a buzzer will sound 
the alarm. Within seconds, nurses, 
technicians, doctors and a complete 
array of equipment will be in action 
at his bedside. 

The same computer will also plug 
the memory gap which brings about 
the appalling frequency of mistakes 
in medication. When G.B.’s doctor 
orders medication, it will be keyed 
into the computer instead of scrib¬ 
bled on a notepad. The order will 
go automatically to the hospital’s 
pharmacy, at the same time produc¬ 
ing an electronic record. The com¬ 
puter will not only remind the nurse 
when she is suppo.sed to give G.B. 
a dose but will require electronic 
verification that this has been cor¬ 
rectly done. 

Barring complications, a gall¬ 
bladder removal is only moderately 
serious, so after 24 hours G.B. will 
be moved again—this time only a 
few feet, into one of the sub-acute 
rooms. 

There the computer will monitor 
only his pulse, breathing and tem¬ 
perature. He will be a few steps 
farther away from the nurses, but 
still in their direct view. .. 

On the fifth day, if all goes W^l^ 
the resident doctors will examine , 
G.B. and his computerized record,, 
and pronounce him fit for transfej^ 
to the minimum-care section of th^ 
hospital. 

Here G.B’s life will be quite dif¬ 
ferent. He will,be fair away from 
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aurses and doctors most of the time. 
When they do visit him, however, 
he will not have to compete for 
their time and attention with direly 
ill patients. When hungry, he will 
not have to wait in his room for 
food which often arrives tepid and 
tasteless. Instead, he will go to a 
self-service cafeteria contracted out 
to a catering firm. His visitors will 
not have to whisper, and, in short, 
he will soon begin to feel half¬ 
way back in the outside world. 
Eight days after his surgery, he will 
go home, slicing an average of at 


least two days from the time he 
would have spent in an old-style 
hospital. 

Because it is an experiment, 
nobody knows how well the George¬ 
town concept will really work. But 
if it proves itself—in restrained 
costs, saved lives and short-circuited 
frustrations—other hospitals may 
add similar wings before long. 

“We should be able to improve 
the quality of patient care by at least 
100 per cent right away,” says Dr. 
Hufnagel. “How much higher can 
we go, that’s the only question.” 



fVays of the World 

The most unusual—and exhausting—test of a golfer is claimed by a 
course near Dhahran, an oil town m Saudi Arabia. The fairways and 
roughs are all alike—^pure sand. The “greens” are sand on which oil has 
been poured. The golf balls are red. —N.C'.AT J 

Italians can now insure against losing their driving licences (18,456 
were suspended last year). A premium of 12,000 lire (Rs. 147) a year gives 
a banned driver 3,000 lire for each day he's banned from driving, except in 
die case of a lifetime ban. a. 

The Japanese have a solution for the man who finds he has run out of 
money on the way to the geisha house: a vending machine that makes 
cash loans. Installed on the pavement in Tokyo’s Ginza, the machine dis¬ 
penses two crisp lOjOoo-yen notes (Ks. 420) when a special^ eredit card is 
inserted. The machine ke^ die card after each transacdoo* U the 
customer repays the loan wimin three months, at five4nd<a4iitf-per caht 
monthly interest, he gets the card back. 
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This distinguished American naturaUst records 
some great moments he has experienced in 
a lifetime amid the wonders of creaiior^ 

By Donald Culross Pj 

AS A CHILD, I Spent months of valleyfarbelow. Andstandijigth^ 
f aX Happy isdatiun with my moth- with the valley sinking into pufple 
er ^ a lOg-cabin mn on«a peak in shadow and the pine trunks about 
^ja^chian Mountains. It was me still luudy with departing light, ' 
nojr Habit to go out upon a I felt my tremendous solitutfe. 

fomte4 peak to see the though alone, 1 was not lon^y. For 
d^lk(^^aii|tunm£oHa|finthe 1 ^elt companlt^ by ^ natOre 
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about me, a presence mightier than 
any human fellowship, embracing 
me, enfolding me. 

For the first time I understood 
that man is a part of nature. He is 
subject to her great laws, sharing 
in her sanctities, never without com¬ 
panionship in her, if he can discover 
the brotherhood to be found in trees, 
the fellowship in all that fiies or 
runs or creeps. 

I was too small then to accept this 
fact in any way save as a high, 
happy emotion. But it has grown in 
me with increasing understanding, 
deep-rooted now as is a man’s reli¬ 
gious faith. Through the years, 
nature has given me not only a 
profession but a sanctuary, a phi¬ 
losophy, a way of life. 

Not long after this sunset hour, a 
gentle old man, examining with me 
some flowers we had gathered to¬ 
gether, explained that not only ani¬ 
mals but plants have sex. All at once 
the plant and animal kingdoms were 
for me united in one great kingdom 
of life and I was filled witn in¬ 
expressible delight. This oneness of 
living things, made entrancing by 
their infinite variety, was for me a 
new way of loving nature and find- 
iha--strength there; it remains so 

It was when I first began to identi¬ 
fy plants that this bewildering va¬ 
riety that is in nature all began to 
fall into place. For as I came to com¬ 
prehend the great system of classifi-^ 
cation originated by Linnaeus, the 
“Father of Botany,” I saw that all 
144 


the dancing fields of Bowers, the 
reat stands of forest trees, the 
umming insects, the sunning liz¬ 
ards and running rabbits had each 
an appointed place in the scheme of 
things, and that by studying the 
structure of each, and its relation to 
the others, one could find that place 
and name that flower or tree or 
creature with the exact name; in 
double Latin, which had been given 
it by some wiser "scientist than I 
was. 

So, with study, I came to realize 
the grand order in nature. Families 
and species stood ranked securely in 
a system that not all mankind’s 
revolutions could upset. Underneath 
all the wild sweet growing, the frcC'^ 
winged flying and the careless 
flowering, there lay this tremen¬ 
dous, unshakeable order on which I 
could always count. 

This gave me a sense of security 
in nature, which has steadily in¬ 
creased with my ability to find my 
way around in this established 
natural order of things. 

My philosophy has been based 
sometimes on study and experience 
in the field, sometimes on moments 
that stand out in memory as rcvela- ; 
tions. They have been the makings 
of a naturalist, who remembers themj 
with gratitude. 

Today I know that in nature ^ 
growth is sure, and upward, ^ttat 
at the heart (k things is-sfeii^ity;'’;. 
That in due seastm even 
will flower, and that^;for 
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Revelation came to me one Ajiril when I hrst saw the desert in flow¬ 
er. I had arrived at the ranch in the dark, late the night before, and when 
I stepped to the door in the brilliant morning light it was to see a tide of 
bloom washing from the horizon to my feet. Not every year does the 
desert blossom thus. The rains must be just enough, and must fall at the 
propitious time. Then the Mojave Desert that has been brown and 
grim and. wrinkled as the face of an old woman, breaks into this 
radiant smile. You cannot set foot without crushing the flowers, delicate 
blue gilias, white tidytips, sand verbenas, mariposa lilies. I collected 
and identified 75 species—all suddenly rushing up in loveliness from 
what had seemed a waste of creosote bush and cactus. Yet the seeds 
had lain in the sand, waiting the summons of precisely combined rain 
and sunshine. It was, for all of us who rejoiced in it, a lesson in hope. 
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In the immense •culptured abyss of the Grand Canyon, a mile 4 ce|ii!l| 
and 4 to t8 miles wide, coloured like the sunset and Hlled with sileii^ 
mighty it is like unheard music, lies the work of time laid bare./!E^|^ 
chasm was carved by the Colorado River over more than a million years*? 
-and in the layers of rock thus revealed science can read a history of x 
In those varicoloured layers of rock that form the canyon walffc^l^i(^£ 
been found fossils of early insects and primitive reptilians and fronds 
the ferns that once clothed earth. HigW layers held sharks' teeth ’an 4 ' i 
coral fossils, showing that the sea had once covered them. And nOw in ■' 
the sunlight on the surface grow the sweet pine forests where clut^fiii)$; 3 l^., 
run and oeer stalk shvijr^^ a^on Uj^.aeon, life has devetoiMi^^^l^^' 
.ludim^tary plenitude of life tSSiiy; Tlib" 

'Oi»n.^ C^yoir book ’of of evoiving life. 
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One day the sea spoke to me unforgettably. We had been motoring 
for weeks in the plains of Wyoming, Montana and eastern Oregon, then 
we turned down the great forested gorge of the Columbia and came 
suddenly and superbly upon the Pacific We raced for miles alongside 
those crashing white maned breakers until I stopped the car to watch the 
sea palms in the surf They are, of course, only little seaweeds a foot or 
two high Between waves, they stand clear, breathing the air, holding up 
their “foliage ” The next moment the sea falls upon them with all its 
might and they are submerged in a lashing violence of water The wave 
draws back for another ittaek, the sea pilms rise up, erect again, un 
daunted Again the crash, again the survival, which lifted my heart with 
Its proclamation that lift, even such flimsy seeming life as a sc iwecd’s, is 
stronger than the inanimate force of mighty ocean 
But the beat of ocean calms the pulse It marks time out of mind It 
promises endlessness I live near the sea now, near a quieter shore than 
Oregon’s rocky one, and whenever I want assurance I go and walk 
beside it, to hear the long serene breakers rolling in, falling back, rolling 
in again to whisper, hush > There is peace There is the endurance of 
beauty There is the screnit) of nature 
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Master 
Plan for 
a Perfect 
Wife 

By Hal Boyle 


S OME things don’t improve with 
age. Wives arc an exception. 
The longer they are married, 
the better, as a rule, they become. 

A ten-ycar-old car is ready for the 
scrap heap. Its gloss is gone, it 
creaks and squeaks, its performance 
is faulty and it costs too much to 
have it overhauled. 

Some men think wives are like 
]^at. Since it is illegal to throw a 
.jwife on the scrap heap, they dispose 
of her in some more orderly manner 
imd get a new model. 

But they are wrong. A wife is not 
jike a car. Ten years after saying, 
^ do,” she is just beginning to 
How her mettle. 

Every year after that she gets bet¬ 
ter and more useful to hdr husband. 
15 or 30 ye^ she may need 


an occasional repaint job, but she is 
certainly ^yorth it. After 25 years a 
wife becomes indispensable. 

She may not look as glossy, but 
she has more under the linnet. 

The buttons she sews on stay on 
longer. 

She may still believe that money 
grows on trees, but she realizes that 
kind of tree doesn’t grow in your 
back garden. 

When she occasionally has to 
carry the rubbish out, she doesn’t 
make a political issue out of it. 

If she finds a blonde hair on your 
coat, she doesn’t make a big scene. 
She knows that some female just 
brushed against you on the bus. 

.She no longer yells about going 
home to Mother if you overdo any¬ 
thing. Her biggest threat is, “I’ll 
tell your doctor about you.” 

The meals she prepares don’t 
taste like a misprint in an Armenian 
cookery-book. 

If • her vacuum cleaner breaks 
down, she mends it herself. 

In a crisis, she’ll dip into her 
secret emergency fund and lend a 
husband a little extra for lunch. 
(You can never expect this frotn. 
young wives; they’re always broke.} 

Yes, it takes a lot of time, trouble^v 
and understanding for a husband to 
take a flibbertigibbety young bride : 
and turn her into man’s greatest 
masterpiece—perfect wife, nobly ' 
planned. But in what more re¬ 
warding manner can a fellow spend 
his years? 











France’s imaginative Vocational Foundation helps 
deserving youngsters to acliieve their life’s ambitions 



THE FUND FOR DREAMS 

By PACt d’Aulnay 


J EANTiNE Bolubasz, daughter of a 
French farm-worker, dreamed 
of becoming a research scientist. But 
when she was 15 her father fell ill 
^nd she was obliged to leave school. 

^fusing to abandon her dream, 
Wnine worked in a factory by day 
ud studied at night. She could not 
Htord proper meals, and one Christ¬ 
mas h^d to turn to the Salvation 
Krmy soup kitchens to survive. But 
'despite her determination, it seemed 
she could not succeed, for an explo¬ 
sion in the chemical pjant where she 
worked her temporarily blind, 
’fhen one of her teachers told her 


about France’s unique Vocational 
Foundation and its fund for dreams. 
Every year the Foundation helps 
to make the dreams of some two 
dozen young French people come 
true. It does so by giving them each 
a cash grant of 10,000 francs—about 
Rs. 15,330. The winners, aged be¬ 
tween 18 and 30, arc chosen because 
they have relentlessly pursued their 
respective goals in life, often against 
great odds. 

In autumn 1963, Jeanine applied 
to the Foundation. A month later, 
she found herself amon^ the win¬ 
ners, ;JFrced from finaij^l worries 
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October 


and studying full time again, she 
won a doctor’s degree in science. 
Now aged 30, she is a biochemist in 
a high-powered research team. 

The Vocational Foundation be¬ 
gan seven years ago. Its imaginative 
founder, Marcel Bleustein-BIanchet, 
is a stocky, grey-haired man of 60, 
who left school at 14 to sell furni¬ 
ture in his family’s Paris shop. 
There he became interested in ad¬ 


vertising. At the age of 20, he bor¬ 
rowed money, used a converted 
kitchen as an office, and started his 
own advertising business. It was 


prospering when, 12 years later, the 
war broke out. 


Hard Times. Bleustein-BIanchet 


became a Resistance fighter and 
joined the Free French Forces in 
London. After the liberation he 


returned to a Paris of ration-books 


and restrictions. 

The outlook for advertising 
looked grim. But with characteristic 
tenacity he started from scratch 
again, and in a few years his busi¬ 
ness was on its way to success. Now 
it is France’s largest privately-owned 
advertising agency. 

His idea in setting up the Founda¬ 
tion was to help youngsters who, 
like himself, had shown themselves 
willing to make sacrifices to follow 
their vocations. He asked a munber 
of prominent Frenchmen if diey 
would serve on the jury to select the 
first winner. They agreed—and 
smne of them offered to contribute 
to the fund. Almost before Bl^- 
stein-Blanchet realized it, his ufea 
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for one scholarship had blossomed 
into a multi-grant foundation. 

The first year brought 800 appli¬ 
cants; of these, seven girls and ten 
young men were awarded grants. 
Last year there were more’ than 3,000 
applicants and 25 prizewinners. The 
long, painstaking selection starts in 
August or September and ends in 
November or December when, be¬ 
fore a glittering gathering of celebri¬ 
ties, awards are made in Paris. 

As applications pour in, the 
Foundation offices fill up with 
manuscripts, paintings, pottery, 
rugs, jewellery—samples of the 
candidates’ work. Winnowed down 
to 250, candidates arc interviewed 
by a selection committee and seen 
by one of a team of six psychologists; 
those judged to lack the personality 
to achieve their goal arc weeded out. 

Once past all these hurdles, re¬ 
maining candidates are likely to be 
interviewed by some of the most 
famous men and women in France 
—the Foundation’s permanent jury. 
Meeting twice in long and frequent¬ 
ly stormy sessions, mis 24-member 
panel scrniedmes goes to incredible 
lengths to pick the right winners. 

Take the case of Pierre ThomasMii- 
a shy bank clerk whose dream^asf 
to become a lion tamer. One d|&ht 
decided to make his dream 
true. He threw up hi> job, joinc^, 
a travelling circus, and for eight 
months fed animal^ cleaned cages, 
painted wagons and turned a hand \ 
to every dir^ job going. Then the ^ 
sudden de^ of his father h^ved 
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him to return home to carry on the 
family business. 

But Pierre did not forsake his 
dream. Hearing from a friend about 
the Foundation, he applied for a 
grant to buy some lions, confident 
that he could learn to train them. 
The Foundation jury, however, 
were not so sure. At their request, 
Pierre went into a cage with six 
circus lions, stayed there for 20 
minutes, and was even able to put 
the big cats through a few paces. 
Convinced, the jury granted Pierre 
his award in November 1^2. 

He used part of the prize money 
to buy a lion and two bears. The 
owners of a large circus were so 
impressed by him that they gave 
him two more lions. Now, after a 
season touring with another circus, 
Pierre is back home in Brittany pre¬ 
paring a new act for next year. 

Marcel BleusUin-Blanchet 



To every prizewinner, the cash 
award means at least a temporary 
answer to an immediate financial 
problem. The Foundation grant 
enabled Joan de Kat, who hopes to 
break the world record for solitary 
navigation, to spend a year design¬ 
ing a boat he plans to have ready for 
the 1968 transatlantic race. With 
the award, Jean Frederic Schmitt 
could go to Japan to study Far 
Eastern techniques in the making 
of stringed instruments. 

For former garage mechanic 
Pierre Potticr, whose passion is 
restoring old rrtonuments, the award 
meant that he could carry on with 
his work, which had been brought 
almost to a halt by the need to sup¬ 
port his family. 

A young medical student, Daniel 
Yapaudjian, can become a paediatri¬ 
cian. “Without the Foundation’s 
help,” says Daniel, “I would have 
won my M.D. But I probably never 
would have been able to continue 
and specialize.” 

A Foundation prize is more than 
just a cash award. Because it puts 
the winner in the public eye, it can 
often trigger a chain reaction that 
may lead to outstanding success* 

Perhaps the prizewinner whose 
life the Foundation has chan^ 
most radically is Elizabeth BaiUon 
who, in 1963, was living almost in 
poverty. With the Foundation’s 
help, she was able to give up her 
unrewarding job as an embroiderer 
and change to a highly successful 
career as a tapestry weaver. In 1964 
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she gave four exhibitions and was 
invited to display her tapestries at 
the historic Hotel de Sens in Paris 
during the annual summer Festival 
du Marais. Today her tapestries are 
widely sold abroad. 

One of the prizewinners who has 
won world renown is Michel Siffre, 
a spclaeologist or student of caves. 
His special interest is studying what 
happens to man when he is cut off 
underground from the normal 24- 
hour cycle—research of considerable 
importance to military planners 
needing to know about the reactions 
of men in space ships or nuclear 
submarines. 

A Foundation award in i960 
allowed him to explore caves in 


Ceylon and to spend 63 days in the 
Scarasson cave in southern France. 
He now has the active support of the 
French Army. 

Another outstanding prizewinner 
is Jean-Paul Steiger, founder of the 
“Young Friends of Animals Club.” 
Now 25, Jean-Paul decided when 
he was 13 to gather together all the 
children of France who, like him¬ 
self, loved animab, and organize a 
club to protect them against cruelty. 

A pop singer let him explain his 
project on her radio programme, 
and Jean-Paul received more than 
900 letters from children all over 
the country. The Club was launch¬ 
ed; membership cards were issued, 
a news bulletin—edited by young 
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With 39 years’ experience to its credit. lAEC is proud of its role in helping the country echiove its goal of 
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people—^was published, and within 
a few years the Club had spread to 
several other countries. 

Once awards arc made, the prize¬ 
winners are not forgotten; they are 
helped in their careers by the mem¬ 
bers of the jury and by the Patron¬ 
age Committee—the money raisers 
—who act as their “godparents.” 
One of last year's winners was 
Jacqueline Dubut, a 26-year-old 
pilot whose career has been actively 
aided by jury-member Jacqueline 
Auriol, the first Frenchwoman to 
break the sound barrier in a^jet. The 
Foundation grant enabled Jacque¬ 
line Dubut to pay for courses which 
have recendy qualified her as 
France’s first woman airline pilot. 


The staff of the Foundation, too, 
keep a close eye on their dock, help¬ 
ing out when an award-winner has 
an exhibition, a concert or a press 
conference. 

Often this little extra effort yields 
amazing results. Take the case of 
Yves Coppens, a young palaeontol¬ 
ogist who, on a trip to Chad in 1961, 
discovered the skull of a prehistoric 
apeman judged to be at least one 
million years old. 

The discovery aroused intense 
interest in scientific circles, but, at 
this point in his career, Yves was 
called up. At the end of his army 
service, he just managed to scrape 
together enough money for another 
trip, this time to the caves of South 
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Africa. Before he left, he applied 
for a Foundation fellowship. While 
in Johannesburg, he received a cable 
announcing that he was among the 
1963 winners. 

Until two years ago, only a limi¬ 
ted number of fellow palaeontolo¬ 
gists were aware of the importance 
of Yves’ discovery. Then, in the 
spring of 1965, the Foundation gave 
Yves that litde extra push; the staff 
arranged a press conference at 
FoundaticMi headquarters. 

As a result, newspapers and maga¬ 
zines published articles alput ms 
work, and the Palais de la DA:ou- 
veite in Paris organized a special 
exhibition. Yves was invited to 
speak on radio and television. His 
name quickly spread abroad, and 
that summer he was invited to 
attend two international scientific 
meetings—one in Austria, the other 
in the United States. 

Towards the end of 1965, Yves 
prepared to leave once more for 
Chad. But before he left, he wrote a 


letter to Bleustein-BIanchet:**! want 
to express my gratitude to the Foun¬ 
dation, the origin of all this activity, 
and for all your help. I hope that 
you have not been disappointed in 
your choice.” 

Already the idea has spread to 
other countries; in Belgium, a 
similar foundation started in 1963. 
Meanwhile, from Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Switzerland and Latin 
America, the French Foundation is 
receiving requests for information 
which will make possible more sister 
foundations. 

Bleustein-Blanchet, whose office 
walls are hung with works of art 
bought from prizewinners, says: 
“The raison d'Stre of the Founda- 
ti(m is that deserving youths may 
achieve their dreams in life. Already 
some are well on their way towards 
careers which will redound to the 
glory of France. It is my fondest 
hope that some day there may 
emerge from this group a Nobel 
Prize-winner.” 


Holy Order 

Many years ago when, after considerable bitterness, Irish tenant farmers 
were being permitted to buy land from the Crown, a titled Englishman 
was given the ticklish task of receiving the farmers' reluctant payments. 
All went well until cme burly fellow stalked up to the desk ana began 
ban^g his money down on it, piece by piece. As he slammed down the 
last haftpenny, he diumped the desk with his big fist and roared; 

*'Tbere I Take your dirty money I From this ^y on I’ll have no land¬ 
lord tot the Lcurd God. tn Heaven I ” 

Smiling {^tiei^y, me Englidiman replied, *T sincerely hope you get on 
with Him. Aft^ ^ He evicted His first tenants.” —v. s. s. 
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Dynamic diversification 


Come to think of the manifold industries Kamanis serve— 
and you have the very essence of Kamanis* comprehen¬ 
sive plan for industrial development: diversificathti! A 
dynamic industrial combine, Kamanis draw from a fUnd 
of pioneering experience, employ top-notch know-how 
and exacting quality control, follow up with constant 
research and development... to uphold the Kamani tradi¬ 
tion of unrivalled quality and service. 

KAMANI ENSINEfRING CORPORATION LTP. 

Transmission line towers, sub-station and railway electri¬ 
fication track structures, aerial masts, raACTAMOUNT 
road rollers, aerial ropeways. 


KAMANI METALS A ALLOYS LTD, 

Non-ferrous metal sheets, strips and coils for nunteroua 
industries. 

KAMANI METALLIC OXIDES PRIVATE LTD. 

Zinc oxide, red lead and litharge for diverse industrial 
a(q>lications. 

KAMANI TUBES PRIVATE LTD. 

Extruded and drawn non-ferrous tubes for the sugar and I 
other industries. 

JAIPUR METALS A ELETRICALS LTD. 

House service meters, A.C.S.R.,ali-aIuminium, cadmium I 
copper and hand-drawn bore copper conductors for 
overhead transmission. 


Kamani Ckambers, Nkol Road, BaUard Estato, BoaSay / BR- 
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My Most 
Unforgettable 


T he hiss of the hot dressing- 
room shower drowned out 
the noise of the huge crowd 
leaving the cavernous Philadelphia 
stadium that September 2^' 1926. I 
was soaking my aching b^y after 
having defeated Jack Dempsey to 
win the world heavy-weight boxing 
championship. Suddenly the shower 
curtain was yanked aside, and a 
great bear of a man plunged into 
the shower with me. It was my 
friend Bernard Gimbcl, fully clothed 
and bursting with enthusiasm. 

“You did it! ”hc exclaimed. Then, 
oblivious to the drenching, he ex¬ 
citedly recounted the details of the 
ten-round Hght. 

That wild scene was typical of 
Bernard Gimbel. He was the most 
ebullient, life-loving man 1 have 
ever known. Whether he was ne¬ 
gotiating a multi-millionHdollar deal, 

Gens Tdnney retired as undefeated heavy- 
we»hc boxing diampiom of the world in 
1928. Now » years old, he is chairman of 
the board of a large American company. 


Character 

By Gene Tunney 

Bernard Gimbel was called 
the Merchant Prince, but 
besides his business 
sagacity he had a warm 
heart and an exuberant 
love of life 
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devouring a gargantuan platter of 
corned beef and cabbage, jogging 
five miles before breakfast or betting 
on a horse race, he did it with a 
verve and gusto that was pure joy 
to watch. “This life is a wonderful 
thing,” he used to say. “I try to get 
a little something out of it every 
day, and to give a little to it.” 

He was one of the greatest mer¬ 
chants of his day, the head of the 
huge American chain of Gimbels 
and Saks department stores, but he 
had an incredible variety of other in¬ 
terests, from improving his beloved 
New York City to game-fishing in 
Mexico. He particularly loved sports 
and was a fanatic about physical 
fitness. He begrudged the time he 
had to waste sleeping and allowed 
himself only five hours a night, 
saying that this gave him a three- 
hour edge on the rest of the world. 
“Three hours a night adds up to 
about 20 hours a week,” he told me. 
“That’s 1,000 hours a year, or 25,000 
hours in 25 years. Think of all the 
things you can do in 25,000 extra 
hours! ” 

Introduction. I first met Bernard 
Gimbel just after the First World 
War. My budding career as a pro¬ 
fessional boxer had been interrupted 
by service with the U.S. Marines in 
France. Back home following the 
Armistice, I began training at 
the City Athletic Club in New 
York. 

There 1 was introduced to a 
brawny businessman who said he 
would like to box with me. Gimbel, 
162 


at 34, was already head of the New 
York store bearing his family’s 
name. Although he weighed 190 
pounds to my 172, the idea of fight¬ 
ing an older businessman amused, 
me. 

My condescension turned to 
surprise when he donned his boxing 
trunks, revealing a rock-hard phy¬ 
sique. He was a good boxer, too. We 
fought three rounds, with each of us 
getting in some good punches. After 
that we boxed a couple of times a 
week and soon became close friends. 
Although I was virtually unknown, 
Gimbel predicted that 1 would be¬ 
come heavy-weight champion. As 
I slowly climbed the boxing ladder, 
he was always at my side as friend, 
counsellor and occasional sparring 
partner. 

When I fought Harry Greb for 
the first time, I suffered a terrible 
beating. Bernard came into my 
dressing-room afterwards to find me 
with my nose broken, my eyes al¬ 
most closed and my lips slashed by 
Greb’s windmill attack. “Don’t let 
it bother you. Gene,” Bernard con¬ 
soled me. “You learned a lot tonight^ 
You’re a better boxer and will bw , 
him next time.” He was right. I beikt 
Greb in two subsequent fights. 

“In the ring—or in business— 
you’ve got to notice what’s going on 
around you,” Gimbel usea to say. 
“If you don’t, you’re not going to 
be around very long.” Bernard was 
around a long time. 

His business sagacity was inher¬ 
ited from rcmarksSle forcbcahk. His 
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grandfather, Adam Gimbcl, a Jew¬ 
ish immigrant from Bavaria, was a 
pedlar who opened a trading post 
at Vincennes, Indiana, in 1842, 
when it was a frontier village. Ber¬ 
nard was the son of one of Adam’s 
seven sons. While he was growing 
up, the seven Gimbel brothers ex¬ 
panded the family holdings to in¬ 
clude prosperous stores in Mil¬ 
waukee and Philadelphia. Bernard 
began his career juggling packing 
cases in the Philadelphia store after 
graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he pl^ed foot¬ 
ball and water polo and won the 
heavyweight boxing championship. 

The young man brought to the 
family’s growing empire the same 
aggressiveness that he showed in the 
ring. Promoted to vice-president at 
23, he set his sights on opening a 
New York store. “Wc’vc got to fish 
where the fish are,” he argued. His 
father and uncles were opposed to 
the idea, but the younger man even¬ 
tually won. 

Close Rivals. He opened a ten- 
storey Gimbels in New York only 
^ block away from Macy’s—the 
fargest department store in the 
^ world. “It was like an uninhibited 
P David assailing a startled but digni- 
fied Goliath,” a magazine observed 
. at the time. But from the outset 
f customers came flocking. 

Bernard operateef the store with 
the same exuberance. with which 
he did everything,, He introduced a 
bargain bas^eot. He fired relatives 
and raided other top stores for key 


personnel. He hired Macy’s star 
copywriter, and she began to needle 
Macy’s in Gimbels advertisements. 
He knew his merchandise, too, and 
sometimes startled women at parties 
by saying, “That’s one of our 
dresses, isn’t it?” 

For all his aggressiveness, Bernard 
brought a warm personal touch to 
the business. He knew most of the 
employees of the New York store by 
name and always referred to the 
public as “the boss.” One night he 
was asleep in his New York apart¬ 
ment when the phone rang. “Mr. 
Gimbel, I want to ask you a ques¬ 
tion,” an angry woman’s voice said. 
“Have you ever spent the night on 
a chaise longue?” 

“No,” said Gimbel. “I do my 
sleeping in bed—where I am now.” 

“Well, I’ve been trying to sleep on 
a chaise longue for a week,” the 
woman snapped. “I’d like to know 
where the bed is that I bought at 
Gimbels tu/o u/ee^s ago'* 

“She got her bed the next day,” 
Bernard recalled. 

While he was building up Gim- 
bels, Bernard was also aiding my 
career. He was at the ringsijfc for 
most of my big fights, giving me 
his keen analysis of my opponents. 
He noticed that Dempsey was vul¬ 
nerable to a straight right hand, and 
that I had a bad habit of dropping 
my guard when against the ropes. 
A few days before I was to meet 
Dempsey for the tide, Bernard vis¬ 
ited my training camp. DeiUpsey 
was an overwhelming favourite 
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as we walked along a country road 
near my camp, Bernard asked if I 
had a plan of battle. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to try to 
surprise Dempsey. I’ll, start feinting 
and make him think I’m afraid of 
him. The first opening I get I’ll nail 
him with a right. Even if I’m hurt 
I’ll keep punching.” 

“That’s a good plan. Promise me 
you’ll stick to it.^’ 

“I promise,” I said, and we shook 
hands on it. 

It was a few days later that Ber¬ 
nard, plunging into the shower with 
me, shouted, “You kept your prom¬ 
ise!” 

After I became champion, he 
handled the intricate matters of 
purses, percentages and contracts. 
He negotiated for me a straight 50 
per cent of the gate for the second 
Dempsey fight. (The gate proved to 
be over Rs. 1-9 crores—still the 
largest in boxing history.) He intro¬ 
duced me to publishers, bankers and 
leading businessmen. His advice 
was always valuable and, thanks 
largely to it, I left the ring in good 
health and financial security. 

Bernard was a gregarious man 
who liked nearly ever^ody. “Two 
things are bad for the heart,” he 
said. “Running uphill and running 
down people.” His frioids were the 
great and the humble: President 
Kennedy and the saleswomen in his 
store; Bernard Baruch and the 
cloakroom attendants^ at the race 
track. <• 

To become a frLmd of Bernik’s 
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was to be caught up in a whirlwind 
of excitement and action. His world, 
like Bernard himself, seemed larger 
than life. He relished extravagant 
gestures, like getting the liner Vul- 
cania to stop at the Adriatic island of 
Brioni so that he and his wife could 
join my wife and me on our honey¬ 
moon. He loved his charming wife, 
Alva, their five children and numer¬ 
ous grandchildren. He loved his 
business and worked at it compul¬ 
sively. He loved his friends and had 
so'many of them that his 200-acre 
estate in Connecticut sometimes 
seemed as crowded as Gimbcls’ bar¬ 
gain basement. 

A hearty eater, Bernard had to 
exercise rigorously to keep his 
weight down. He would eat a rich 
meal and then head for the baths at 
a well-known hotel. There he would 
steam off a few pounds before 
charging into the pool, belly-flop¬ 
ping like a porpoise and sending a 
geyser to the ceiling. “I must have 
lost about 20,000 pounds in my life,” 
he’d say. ‘*I exercise and take a 
steam bath and lose five pounds each 
time. But I love eating, so I put it 
right back on. I do that at least 200 
days a year. One thousand pounds a 
year for 26 years—that’s ten tons I’ve 
lost over the years.” He thought 
nothing of playing 36 holes of golf, 
although he considered golf so little 
exercise that he would sometimes 
turn somersaults down the course 
between shots to cram in a little 
detra action. 

This unorthodox tactic sometimes 
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had a disastrous effea on his game. 
Once JBernard and I were paired 
against Grantland Rice and John 
Wheeler, two top sportswriters and 
crack golfers. We came up to the 
eighteenth hole even with our oppo¬ 
nents. Bernard boomed a good shot 
off the tee and went somersaulting 
after it. He got up slightly dizzy 
from his tumbling and sent his ap¬ 
proach shot sailing into a bunker, 
costing us the match and a fat prize. 

Bernard sparked Gimbels’ growth 
with a canny business sense and a 
willingness to gamble. AfteP he had 
gambled the family fortune on open¬ 
ing a store in New York—and won 
—he proposed gambling millions 
more to acquire the exclusive Saks 
chain of stores. Again his father and 
uncles were opposed; once more 
Bernard wore them down. He and 
Horace Saks negotiated the Rs. 6 
crores deal sitting on a coffin in a 
railway luggage van (where they 
had taken refuge from a crowded 
compartment as they returned from 
a week-end in the country. 

When tne Second 
World War broke out, Gimbel bor¬ 
rowed Rs. 15 crores and stocked up 
with goods he felt would soon be in 
short supply. When the goods did 
become scarce, customers flocked to 
Gimbels to get them. By 1944 he had 
the satisfaction of seeing Gur^s 
pass Macy’s in volume of sales to 
become the leader in its field. Last 
. year the 54 am^ Saks stores 

^!d nearly Rs. 45b crores worth of 
merchandise. 


Newspapers called Bernard “the 
Merchant Prince,” but he used to 
say, “I’m just a simple fellow,” and 
in some respects he was. His cuffs 
were sometimes frayed, and he slept 
in old-fashioned woollen under¬ 
wear. He was more interested in 
people and events than in abstract 
theories or intellectual pursuits. He 
devoured newspapers—especially 
their department-store advertise¬ 
ments—but he wasn’t very inter¬ 
ested in books. 

Bernard defied the best efforts of 
his wife to interest him in cultural 
things. Once she managed to lure 
him to the opera. He went grudg¬ 
ingly and dozed through a perfor¬ 
mance by Enrico Caruso. Someone 
in the balcony dropped his binocu¬ 
lars and hit Bernard on the foot. 
“They might have hit me on the 
head and killed me,” Bernard 
fumed. “No more opera for me. It’s 
too dangerous.” 

Bernard’s wonder at the city of 
New York was like a small boy’s 
at a circus. He liked to prowl the 
streets kxiking for ways to improve 
the city. “Anyone who lives here 
and doesn’t make a contribution is 
like a barnacle on a boat,” he de¬ 
clared. He served on numerous 
civic and philanthropic committees, 
and was active in both the 1939 and 
1964 World Fairs. 

Shortly after he reached 80, Ber¬ 
nard was stricken with cancer of the 
spine^ 1 saw him for the time in 
ms. apartment overlooking Central 
Park. Outside, the lights df the city 
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he loved sparkled in the darkness. 
He was in bed, too ill to sit up, but 
his jaw still jutted defiantly. As I 
looked at my greathearted friend, 
there flashed back to mind-the battle 
plan we had talked about before I 
fijught Dempsey. 

“Remember what you told me 
that day at my training camp?” I 
asked, Bernard nodded. 

“Even if you’re hurt, keep on 
punching,” I said. “Never give up.” 

“I won’t,” Bernard replied. 


Then, as he had done on that 
long-ago day, I held out my hand. 

“Promise?” I asked. He took my 
hand and weakly clasped it. “I 
promise,” he said. 

Bernard kept his promise, fight¬ 
ing gamely to the last. Perhaps one 
of the finest tributes to him came 
from David Yunich, president of 
Macy’s in New^York; “Behind 
that big bulk,” he said, “was not 
only a great competitor but a very 
warm heart.” 


Eternal Triangle 

My wifk’s Aunt Enid, a particularly down-to-earth woman, was staying 
with us. One evening wc began discussing a bitter quarrel bewcen two 
people we knew. 

“Well,” my wife finally summed up “the only fair thing in a fight like 
that i.s to remember that there are two sides to any story.” 

“Yes,” mused Enid, “and then there is the truth.” —D. H. 


Super Shoppers 

In an American supermarket I was nearly impaled on an aerial pro¬ 
truding from a shopping cart pushed by a young woman. Apologizing, 
she explained that the two-way radio attached to the aerial was for com¬ 
municating with her husband, shopping at another store ten streets away. 
As she started down the ai.sle, 1 heard a man’s voice advise : “You’d better 
buy it there, it’s three cents a can cheaper.” —H. m. 

As AN ENGINEER 1 am analytically niinded, and as the head of a house¬ 
hold I am cost-conscious. So when I go grocery shopping I often use my 
slide rule. From the prices marked on the containers and the contents 
listed I can easily calculate the best buys. While going through my slide- 
rule motions one day, I noticed a woman observing me. If I picked up two 
tins of fruit, she picked up two tins of the same brand. She follow^ me 
about, buying what I bought. When 1 moved towards the check-out 
etjunter, she asked, “Do you always shop on Saturdays at this time?” 

—L. M. 
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Have you checked the composition and weldability before you start 
fabricating? If not, it pays to consult ADVANI-OERLIKON. 



ADVANI-OERLIKON have a well-established chemical and metallurgical 
laboratory where your metals can be tested and the right type of electrode 
can be recommended. 

Only with ADVANI-OERLIKON you will find a welding electrode for any 
specific job in mild steel, high tensile steels, stainless steels, cast-iron and 
non-ferrous metals. There are electrodes for hardfacing, cutting and 
chamfering. And you will find a variety of fluxes for brazing and submerged 
arc welding too. Then there is the expert advice and excellent serviceman 
atone place. 

8. Advml-Oirllten Electroae$ Priwte Ud., 6, RampBrt Row. Bombay-1. Phone: 26«15 
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The Glamour of the 
Trans-European Express 

Bv Roul Tunley 


jPiES don’t travel by train any 
more; they go by jet or drive 
k Aston Martin cars. Who makes 
movies about the Orient Express 
today? Or films a Marlene Dietrich 
in the velvet ambience of the 
wagons'lits? As a train lover and 
devotee of the Hitchcock films of 
yesteryear, I have been saddened by 
this trend. It seemed that the glam¬ 
our of the great international ex¬ 
presses was dead. 

My first indication that this might 
not DC so came from a friend of 
mine, a jet-propelled stockbroker 
who practically commutes to Eu¬ 
rope. He startled me recently by say¬ 
ing that he was travelling on trains 
again. 

It all began by accident. He was 
in Paris and had missed his plane to 
Brussels. It was a grey wintry day, 
and the concierge suggested tnat ne 
go by rail. 

My friend hadn’t been on a 
European train for years, and on 
his way to the Gate du Nord, he 
already regretted the decision. The 
prospect of a long lurching ride in 
a dusty compartment crowded with 
people peeling oranges was some¬ 
thing he felt he shouldn’t have let 
himself in for. 


He couldn’t have been more off 
the track. First there were the peo¬ 
ple. They looked like jef-travellers; 
women in leopard-skin coats, men 
with alligator brief-cases. Then 
there was the train itself. Its shiny. 
Chinese-red coaches stretched along 
the rails like a glittering dragon. 
When he stepped inside he found 
himself in a long coach furnished in 
soft blues and greys. 

He sank down into his window 
seat, and the train began to move. 
Smoothly. Noiselessly. In minutes it 
had reached 90 miles an hour, streak¬ 
ing across the flat landscape of 
northern France. There was no 
clickety-clack; the rails had been 
continuously welded. He probably 
couldn’t have heard the noise any¬ 
way. The train was both air- and 
sound-conditioned. 

Settling back, he pushed a button 
to adjust his scat. Another button 
raised the Venetian blinds. It was 
snowing outside, but inside it was 
cheerful—hardly the uncomfortable, 
dingy compartment he’d been ex¬ 
pecting. 

As for the orange peel—a waiter 
set a table in front of him, taking it 
from a space in the wall. Aner 
studying the menu, he enjoyed a 
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Luxurious new Continental 
trains are shotving the ivorld 
how railwayshould be run 


wcll-cooked meal—and a bottle of 
St. Emil ion. 

At the Belgian border, the train 
did not stop for the usual frontier 
formalities. Passport and customs 
officials, who had travelled on the 
train from Paris, came to_ his seat. 
A money-changer provided him 
with Belgian currency. Then he put 
his seat into a reclining position 
(again by pushing a button) and 
stared at the sky. 

He dozed for a few minutes and 
was woken up by an announcement 
that the train was about to arrive in 
Brussels. In no time at all he was 
on the station platform, having cov- 
ered the 200 miles in exactly two 
and a half hours. The cost: about 
Rs. 90. 

This train, the “Etoile du Nord,” 
is not unique. It is one of a new 
breed of international trains called 
the TEE (Trans-Europ Express). At 
the moment, there are 24 of these 
sleek streamliners covering the Con¬ 
tinent with ultra-modern speed but 
old-time service. They bear evoca¬ 
tive names — “yoiseau Bleu,” 
“Edelweiss," “Rembrandt," ‘Tar- 
sifal," “Blue Gentian,” “Hc-de- 
France"—and arc unbelievably 
successful. On the Pari^Brussels 



run, for example, patronage has in¬ 
creased by 300 per cent in the last 
few years. 

TEE was bom through the 
European’s impatience with bump- 
er-to-bumper ariving and the un¬ 
certainties of flying. European 
railways have cashed in on this 
impatience, courting travellers with. 
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new amenities, in addition to speed 
and comfort. TEE offers secretaries 
and news stands. It also offers an 
instant Telex reservation service so 
that a passenger can order just the 
kind of seat he wants (backward, 
forward, window, aisle, smoker, 
non-smoker) on any TEE in Eu¬ 
rope. Telephones are standard equip¬ 
ment. 

Trains are “in” again for Euro¬ 
pean celebrities. The late Chancellor 
Adenauer, for example, always took 
a TEE to his holiday house in Italy. 
Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Bur¬ 
ton travel on one between their 
Swiss home and Paris. 

The TEE concept was the brain¬ 
child of Dr. Franciscus den Hol¬ 
lander, then president of the 
Netherlands Railway. For some 
time he had watched air and car 
traffic cut into rail revenues, and it 
outraged his sense of logic. On 
journeys up to 300 or 400 miles, he 
felt, the train should be able to com¬ 
pete with other forms of transport 
—especially whep you consider 
the time it takes to get air passen¬ 
gers from the centre of a city to the 
airport and vice versa. And further 
delays result from bad weather, a 
frequent hazard in Europe. 

In 1954 Dr. den Hollander called 
a meeting of his colleagues from 
other countries and proposed a new 
international rail service with great¬ 
ly increased speeds. Special diesel 
trains were to be designed, to do 
away with the switching of engines 
at frontiers. Additional time could 
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be saved by customs officials riding 
on the trains, thus eliminating bor¬ 
der inspections. Dr. den Hollander 
wanted nothing less than a super¬ 
efficient railway network, with its 
own design, colour, meals and 
service. 

Problems. In principle this bold 
concept was accepted, but technical 
problems arose. Some countries 
wanted diesels, others electric en¬ 
gines. Some wanted to design their 
own trains. Still others preferred 
restaurant cars to eating at one’s 
scat. 


About all- anybody had agreed 
on when the first TEE rolled out of 
Amsterdam for Paris were the 
colours (red and beige), the name, 
and of course an increased speed. 

Even with such limited co-ordina¬ 
tion, however, TEE became ex¬ 
tremely popular. People didn’t seem 
to mind if the journey took an hour 
or so longer than by plane; it was 
more pleasant and more reliable. 
Success bred more co-operation. 
Multiple-current engines were built 
and at a border a driver could 
change from alternating to direct 
current, or from 25,000 to 3,000 
volts. More routes opened up. Speeds 
were increased even further. 

At fares averaging just over 20 
per cent higher than first class, most 
TEE trains could make money. 
Some made quite a lot. Although 50 
to 60 per cent of capacity is needed 
to break even, some trains—like the 
“Cisalpin” on its Paris-Lausanne 
stretch—operate at 98 per cent 
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capacity. At last count, TEE was 
connecting loo cities in eight coun¬ 
tries, and was still growing. 

TEE trains do not have sleepers. 
The idea is to make journeys so fast 
that most of them can be completed 
in half a day. The schedule is ar¬ 
ranged with businessmen very much 
in mind. The route from Zurich to 
Paris, for example, takes 5 hours 
and 55 minutes. The longest journey 
—from Hook of Holland to Geneva 
—takes II hours 45 minutes. 

I made a tour of Europe by TEE 
trains only. My journey aboard the 
“Rheingold,” perhaps the most 
popular of the trains, was typical. 
We pulled out of Amsterdam en 
route to Mannheim on a cold No¬ 
vember day. We glided swiftly and 
uictly over jointless rails, just as 
awn was breaking. The flat Dutch 
landscape—canals, cows and old 
farmhouses—looked astonishingly 
like the paintings of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. 

As we neared the German border, 
I watched neat gardens race by, then 
woods of elm, pine, spruce and 
birch, glinting in the early-morning 
sun. The “Rheingold” has a special 
observation car, with a huge, seg¬ 
mented glass bubble on one side like 
the eye of a giant insect. German 
businessmen were already there, 
quaffing beer and reading reports. 
The train secretary was there too— 


a trim, lithe blonde who speaks four 
languages, can take a letter in any 
one of them and transpose it to 
another. 

By mid-morning we were in Co¬ 
logne, looking at the twin towers of 
the cathedral. Moments later we 
were following the banks of the busy 
Rhine. From Koblenz onwards, 
every seat in the bubble was occu¬ 
pied. Even the businessmen looked 
up from their reports. For the next 
50 miles, we saw ruins, castles, vine¬ 
yards, crags, black-and-white-tim¬ 
bered towns. And at 1.22 p.m. we 
pulled into Mannheim, right on 
time. 

There arc now formidable high¬ 
speed trains in other countries. 
Japan’s Tokaidoline, for example.* 
Or Canada’s “Rapido,” which has 
cut the Toronto-Montreal run to 
five hours. Things are beginning to 
look up in the United States, too. 
High-speed trains will soon appear 
on newly-welded tracks between 
Boston and Washington, where test 
speeds of 152 m.p.h. have been 
achieved. 

Other countries may follow suit. 
For TEE’s spectacular success has 
shown that railways do have a 
future; that the prestige passenger 
train is still very much alive—^and 
healthier than ever. 

• See “Japan’s TVo-Mile-a-Minutc Train/' 
Reader’s Digest, June 1965. 


Literature is mostly about having sex and not much about having 

children; life is the other way around. —David i.rf>dge, ^ke British Mustum 

It FaiUng Down (MacGibbOn & Kee, LondonJ 
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BE SURE YOUR BATTERY IS A GOOD BATTERY 
You can always be sure with Exide, a quality 
battery that gives you the best value for 
your money. 

BE SURE YOUR BATTERY ALWAYS STAYS A GOOD BATTERY 
A little regular attention to your battery 
can save much inconvenience—so let your 
Service Dealer check your battery for you. 
An all-India network of Exide Service Dealers 
provide free expert advice and service wher¬ 
ever you go. 
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Guide to 
Girl-Watching 

Random comments on man's favourite sport 


By Richakd Armour 





E ver since I read somewhere 
that men were never meant 
to be tied to one woman, I 
have felt better about “looking 
around.*’ Consider the situation on a 
plane—^which is where 1 am a good 
deal of the time. Most passengers 
like a window seat where they can 
gaze at the scenery. / like an aisle 
seat where I can gaze at the stew¬ 
ardesses. 

Clouds are pretty, but steward¬ 
esses are prettier. Unlike clouds, 
they, don’t keep changing shape 


every few minutes, and with their 
shapes, why should they ? 

^ 1 sit in an aisle seat and look at 
the kind of scenery I like best. And 
the scenery, which knows I am look¬ 
ing at it, looks back and smiles at 
me. Maybe laughs at me, consider- 
ing my age and all that, but l prefer 
to think not. Perhaps it’s the alti¬ 
tude, but when I am in a plane I 
forget about having almost no hair 
on top of my head and a perfeedy 
good wife at norne. 

1 love the attention 1 get from 


nem wnuai's ii*ir 
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stewardesses. The way they bring 
me a tray of sweets and hold it in 
front of me and trust me to take just 
one. Or the way they look to see 
whether my seat belt is fastened, as 
if they really care. 

My biggest thrill is when a pretty 
stewardess looks into my eyes and 
says something very intimate and 
' personal, such as, “Could I get you 
a magazine?” or, “Wouldn’t you 
like a pillow?” 

A woman who wants to please a 
man—-either to get him or keep him 
—should take a plane journey now 
and again and observe the steward¬ 
esses. Or a man can observe the 
stewardesses himself and make some 
helpful notes for his wife. These 
might include such things as “Take 
off about 15 pounds,” “Take off 
about 15 years,” and, “Bring me 
food and arink every few minutes.” 
You know your own wife, but some 
husbands may find it advisable to 
use a suggestion box in their homes 
and not sign their names. 

The airlines do a marvellous job 
of selecting attractive stewardesses 
with an appealing seatside manner. 
Hut they could do a little more. 
What I want, in the little pocket in 
front of me, where they have all the 
flight charts and escape instructions, 
is something really helpful, like 
“Miss Sally Wentworth, 36-22-35, 
university graduate, interested in 
modern art and music, designs her 
own dresses, has read all the latest 
books, cooks divinely, and has no 
steady boy friend.” 
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You see, I am not just an old 
ogler. I am looking for a wife for my 
son. And even if I don’t find some¬ 
one for him, I will have done my 
parental duty. Somehow, by feeling 
that I am doing something worth¬ 
while, the journey seems shorter. 

This brings me to the subject of 
jealousy. I have had dozens of at¬ 
tractive, women colleagues, most of 
them considerably younger than my 
wife. I have had hundreds of lovely 
students, several of them beauty 
queens. I have been with them alone 
in my office far into the night. I 
have been with them in remote 
corners of the library, ostensibly 
looking for a book. 

My wife has never shown the 
slightest jealousy. Never a word of 
suspicion or complaint. Indeed, if I 
did receive a perfumed letter, ad¬ 
dressed to me in a feminine hand, 
with “I love you, I love you, I love 
you” written along the back of the 
envelope, she would place it on my 
desk unopened and not even ask me 
about it. 

It’s a little discouraging. 

As a matter of fact, my wife not 
only doesn’t mind my looking at 
beautiful women, she points them 
out to me. 

“Don’t look now,” she tells me in 
a restaurant, causing me to whirl 
round immediately, “but there’s a 
beautiful woman bdbind you. I wish 
I had a figure like that.” 

After I have stared at this luscious 
creature about asjiong as I dare 
without getting punched in die ^e 



THE CHAIN REACTION 



It was in 1942. The automobile industry in the country consisted largely of assembling vehloles 
imported in a kuocked-down condition. Hindustan Motors gave it a lend by embarking upon a 
programme of progressive indigenous manufacture. It was historic indeed when the company 
launched the first partially manufactured cars in the country. 

Since its iuception, Hindustan Motors has marketed over half-a dozen makes and models of 
cars and trucks. Ko mean achievement for an industry still in its nascent stage. 

With large number of vehicles alremiy on the road, H. M. Automobile Division is meeting the 
country s demand for automobiles. The company bos diversified its activities and the Heavy 
hingiueeniig Division has been making progress in the production of overhead travelling cranes, 
shovels, structural fabrications etc. 

By expanding and diversifying its production year after year, creating a network of nationwide 
sales and sorvice and developing many hundreds of suppliers and anclllaries, Hindustan Motors 
has played a signiftcant role in the economic developmentof the country. 

The chain reaction of manufacturing activities knows no end at Che works of Hindustan Motors. 
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by her escort, my wife finds me an¬ 
other one. “Look over there, next to 
the man in the light suit. Isn’t she 
gorgeous.?’’ 

1 look, and she is. My wife has 
impeccable taste. We make a fine 
team, she picking them out and 1 
looking. 

I always listen with awe and envy 
to married men who tell me of their 
conquests. I don’t care whether these 
men do all the things they say they 
do. 1 just like to listen. 

“There was this girl I met in the 
supermarket,’’ they begin. “Boy, 
what a smasher! Well, we got to 
talking, standing at the meat coun¬ 
ter, and would you believe it.. .*’ 

I lean forward. My eyes bulge 
slighdy. I try not to miss a word. 


I am just as fascinated when a 
man who has been divorced several 
times tells me about his previous 
wives. It’s difficult for me to ima¬ 
gine being married more than once. 

I have a friend who has been mar¬ 
ried four times, and he is very on¬ 
erous in telling me about each of his 
wives. It seems a little unfair, 
though. This friend of mine has Co 
pay alimony while 1 get the benefit 
of his wisdom free. I am learning so 
much about women, witfiout run¬ 
ning any risk myself, chat I really 
should pay him tuititm fees. 

But when you’ve had only one 
wife, and never expect to have 
another, this is almost the only 
way to enlarge your experience 
about matrimony. 


Entente Cordialef 

During the French Revolution, an English frigate captured a French 
transport which had on board the Marquis de Montrond. The captain of 
the frigate invited the Marquis to dine with him. Seating him on his right, 
he proposed a toast. “France,” he said, “has become a country of brigands, 
but”—^raising his glass and smiling at his guest—“there are some excep¬ 
tions.” 

The Marquis de Montrond got to his feet and replied, “To be aboard 
an English wardiip is to be already in England, a country comprised 
only of gentlemen, with”—^raising nis glass and smiling at his host— 

“some exceptions.” — Reprinted from Ho Laurelt For Do GauUo by Robert Mengin, 

O 1966 by Vunu, Straua & Gitoux 

Dead Reckoning 

To TEST the load capacity of the new Elizabeth Bridge in Budapest, a 
worker suggested chat the Soviet occupying forces sutioned in Hungary 
should march across it. “If it holds,” he remarked, “the bvidge is good; 
if it doesn’t, it’s even better.” —wnuX 
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The story of a 
little girl's touching 
contribution to 
her family 


A 

Question 
of Insight 


By Jean Bell Mosley 


O NE PAGE in our old family mingled with odours of ripe 
( Bible is reserved for noting apples and drying maize sheaves, 
special dates. Most entries After breakfast, my sister Lou 
;^ave an explanation of what hap and I had our usual lively quarrel 

‘ pened on that day—a birth, a death, over whose turn it was to wwh up. 
a marriage. But some stand alone, as We detested this job, mainly Ixcausc 
if the writer could not bear to record it was so luring. But such bickering 
what had taken place. Such a date, did not hide the deep love we had 
in faded ink, is October i8,1936. for each other and for all the mem- 
That day dawned like countless bers of our household, which in- 
other October mornincs in Mis- eluded Grandma and Grandpa, 
souri. There wa^ frost on the stubble On our to school- that day, we 

' fields, faint wood, smoke in the air, passed Mrs. Zimmer s house. She 
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called a cheerful greeting and asked 
us to stop on our way home for a 
jar of the apple jam she was making. 
Farther along, we saw Mr. Schmidt 
leading his sheep from one pasture 
to another. From behind a small hill 
we saw smoke rising from Harvey’s 
mill. One remembers well the little 
details of such a day. 

At school, the corridors were 
crowded, and there was noisy push¬ 
ing and shoving. I overheard one 
teacher complain bitterly to another 
that children were self-centred little 
ingrates with no sensitivity and no 
perception of the rights and needs 
of others. 

Back home from school, I was lay¬ 
ing the table for supper when there 
came a knock at me door. It was 
Mr. Holly, a friend and co-worker 
of our fatner’s at the mines. His face 
was white and his hands were 
shaking. “Is your mother at home?” 
he askra. 

“What is it?” Mother asked, al¬ 
ready at the door, pushing me aside. 

“There’s been an accident, Mrs. 
Bell,” Mr. Holly said gently. 

“Wilson?” Mother asked, hardly 
above a whisper. 

Mr. Holly nodded and went on 
hurriedly to explain how fortunate 
they hao been to get the Iron Moun¬ 
tain fast train to stop and take Dad 
to St. L^uis. “It’s his arm. Caught 
in a belt. But he is in hospital and 
receiving the best of care.” 

Mother had already taken off her 
apron and was smoothing her hair. 
“Now,” she said, turning to us and 
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Grandma and Grandpa, who were 
by this time gathered at the door, 
“I’ll be gone for a few days. Be good 
children. Go to school and help with 
the chores as usual. Everything will 
be all right.” 

But everything was not all right. 
Grandpa, who made the trip to St. 
Louis a few days later, returned to 
tell us that our father might lose his 
arm. (He had already lost it, but 
Grandpa thought the bad news 
should be given to us by degrees.) 

When Mother returned we knew 
the truth, and it was a harsh reality 
from which our young minds re¬ 
coiled. Surely, any day now, we 
would hear it was a mistake, that 
the arm—the great muscled black¬ 
smith’s arm that had cradled us and 
carried us and swung us in the air 
—^would have been sewn back on. 

Mother said, “When Dad comes 
home, you are not to cry in his pres¬ 
ence, nor act as if any great change 
had occurred. Just go on as usud. 
Life does, you know. And it is the 
way he wants it.” 

Go on as usual! Was Mother so 
grief-stricken she didn’t know what 
she was saying? 

Dad was brought home in tl^. 
night. We heard every movement 
almough we pretendea to be a$leepl 
Mother had said-that he would be 
tired from the trip ajad that the 
morning would be a better time for 
us to see him. The night seemed 
endless. What would we do? What 
would we say ? How wtluld he look? 

Next morning, he looted pale and 
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thin, sitting in a chair by the kitchen 
fireplace. Firelight shone through 
the long empty sleeve. In time one 
gets accustomed to a one-armed 
hug. Hut that first one—the horrible 
gap, the missing pressure—^hurt all 
over, especially in the throat. 

Grandma found something to do 
in the pantry as we stood there be¬ 
side Dad, asking, stilted and formal, 
as if he were some visiting stranger, 
how he was. Mother, with her back 
to us, kneaded together the rolls she 
had shaped and did them all over 
again. Grandpa went to fetch a 
bucket of water. 

Nothing was right. When Grand¬ 
ma came out of the pantry, she 
walked on tiptoe. When Grandpa 
came back from the well, he should 
have said that it would be a good 
time to take the hounds hunting on 
Simms Mountain. At the breakfast 
table, Mother passed the apple jam 
and said, “This is some of Mrs. 
Zimmer’s,” but her voice was too 
high. 

Somehow Lou and I felt com¬ 
pelled to eat the inside of our rolls, 
which we usually scraped out waste- 
fully, preferring only the crust. But 
soft as it was, and righteous as eating 
it made me feel, it stuck in my 
throat. Go on as usual! How? 

Eventually Lou pushed back her 
chair. “It’s your turn to wash up,” 
she said to me. 

1 distinctly remembered it was 


not. 1 had washed up the supper 
dishes the night before and broken 
one of Grandma’s good rose- 
sprigged dessert plates. But I said 
nothing. To start quarrelling there, 
first thing, in front of Dad just 
home with that empty sleeve, would 
be indelicate. 

“It is your turn, so there,” Lou 
said, as if I’d protested. There was 
the usual quarrelsome tone in her 
voice. I lix)kcd at her in horror. Was 
she being colossally insensitive? 

Then a little, almost imperceptible 
quiver in her eye made me stop, 
open-mouthed. 1 saw something in 
that quiver—my sister’s perceptive¬ 
ness—and felt its quick contagion. 

“It is not,” I said, flaring up 
properly. 

“It is!” 

“It most certainly is not 1 ” 

“Children, children,” Mother 
said, in a quiet, natural, happy kind 
of voice. 

We turned to her, but on the way 
I caught a fleeting glimpse of Dad’s 
face. He was smiling, a sort of good^ 
coming-home-at-last smile. 

So now, these many years later, 

I look at that written date and won¬ 
der. Should I write, “The day Wil-. 
son Bell lost his .arm”? No, 1 think 
not. Some time I may write down 
my answer to the teacher’s aceusa- 
tion that day. I’ll write, “Children 
do have perception!” I might even 
add, “And don’t you forget it.”. 


Communists are always planting seeds of discontent and*it’s Up to ti% 
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Often the solution to 
our most difficult problems 
lies simply in facing 
things as they are—and 
adding two words 


The 

Way of Acceptance 


By Arthur Gordon 


S OME YEARS ago, two friends of 
ours were given the heart¬ 
breaking news that their 
teenage son was going blind, that 
nothing could be done. Everyone 
was torn with pitv for them, but 
they remained calm and uncom¬ 
plaining. One night, as we left their 
house, 1 tried to express my admira¬ 
tion for their fortitude. 

I remember how the boy’s father 
looked up at the stars. “Well,” he 
said, “it seems to me that we have 
three choices. We can curse life for 
doing this to us, antflook for some 
way to express our grief and rage. 
Or we can grit our t^tb and endure 
it. we can accept it The first 


alternative is useless. The second is 
sterile and exhausting. The third is 
the only way.” 

The way of acceptance . . . How 
often that path is rejected by people 
who refuse to admit limitations, 
who hide behind denials and ex¬ 
cuses, who react to trouble with re¬ 
sentment and bitterness. And how 
often, conversely, when one makes 
the first painful move towards re¬ 
pairing a damaged relationship, or 
even a broken life, that move in¬ 
volves acceptance of some thorny 
and difficult reality that must be 
faced before the rebuilding can 
begin. 

It’s a law that seems m run like a 
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shining thread through the whole 
vast tapestry of life. Take alcohol¬ 
ism, for instance—that grim and 
mysterious disease. Where does re¬ 
covery begin? It begins with accep¬ 
tance of the unacceptable, with the 
uncompromising four words with 
which members of Alcoholics Anon¬ 
ymous introduce themselves at 
meetings: “1 am an .ilcoholic.” 

Or take a failing marriage. Any 
marriage counsellor will tell you 
that no reconciliation ever succeeds 
unless it involves acceptance of the 
other partner, faults and all, as a 
fallible, imperfect human being. 
And acceptance, too, of the fact that 
the blame for the trouble must be 
shared. 

Difficult? It’s hideously difficult. 
But in terms of courage and cheer¬ 
fulness and ultimate happiness, the 
rewards can be beyond measure. I 
knew a man once, an Anglican 
clergyman, who through some here¬ 
ditary affiiction was deaf and almost 
blind. But he went on preaching, 
visiting the sick, listening to people 
with his hearing aid, laughing up¬ 
roariously at jokes, giving away 
huge portions of himself and having 
a marvellous time. 

One Christmas I went with him 
to buy some trifle in a crowded 
shop. On the back of the entrance 
door was a mirror, so placed that as 
we turned to leave, my friend’s re¬ 
flection came forward to meet him. 

Thinking that someone else was 
approaching, he stepped aside. So, 
naturally, did the image. He moved 
190 


forward and once more met himself. 
Again he retreated. 

By now an uneasy hush had fallen 
on the spectators. No one quite 
knew what to say or do. But on his 
third advance my companion real¬ 
ized that he was facing a mirror. 
“Why,” he cried, “it’s only me!” 
He made a grand bow. “Good to see 
you, old boy! Merry Christmas!” 
The whole shop expltwed in delight¬ 
ed laughter, and I heard someone 
murmur, “That man really has 
what it takes,” What “it” was, 
surely, was the gift of acceptance 
—acceptance of limitations that in 
turn brought the power to transcend 
them. 

Is there any way to be receptive to 
this gift, to learn to rebound from 
the inevitable slings and arrows that 
wound the- ego and try the soul? 
One way is to face your difficulty, 
your problem, your loss, to look at 
it unflinchingly, and then to add 
two unconquerable words: and yet. 

Last summer, I met a man who 
had been a sky-diver until, on his 
nineteenth jump, his parachute 
failed to open fully and his emer¬ 
gency chute wrapped itself round 
the partially collapsed main chute. 
He slammed into a dry lake bed at 
60 m.p.h. The doctors thought this 
broken remnant of a man would 
never leave his hospital bed. They 
told him so, and he sank into 
black despair. 

But in the hospital he had fm- 
quent visits from another indent, a 
man whose spinal cord ^d be^n 
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severed in a car accident. This man 
would never walk, would never, in 
fact, move a finger again. But he 
was always cheerful. “I certainly 
don’t recommend my situation to 
anyone,” he would say. “And yet I 
can read, I can listen to music, I can 
talk to people . . 

And yet: those two words alter the 
focus from what has been lost to 
what remains—^and to what may 
still be gained. They gave such hope 
and determination to the sky-diver 
that he came through his ord^l and 
today walks without a limp. 

Some people confuse acceptance 
with apathy, but there’s all the dif¬ 
ference in the world. Apathy fails to 
distinguish between what can and 
what cannot be helped; acceptance 
makes that distinction. Apathy par¬ 
alyses the will-to-action; acce^nce 
frees it be relieving it of impossible 
burdens. 

There was no apathy in the ac¬ 
ceptance of our friends whose son 
lost his sight. They helped him to 
learn Braille. They convinced him 
that a life could be useful and happy 
even though it had to be lived in 
darkness. He’s doing splendidly 
at university now, and his attitude 
seems to be a che^ul, “My handi¬ 
cap’s blindness. What’s yours?” 

In such cases, acceptance liberates 
people by breaking the chains of 
self-pity. Once you accept the blow, 
the disappointment, you’re free- 
free to go on to new endeavours Aat 
may turn out ma^ificently. 

I remember being given a ^impse 
/pa 


this truth quite earlv in life. 
Home for a brief visit during my 
Brst year at university, I was raced 
with the unpleasant necessity of 
telling my parents that my brave- 
plans for working my way through 
were not succeedmg at all. 

The field I had chosen involved 
selling. Undergraduates ran the 
concessions for such things as dry- 
cleaning and laundry, and first-year 
students could compete for positions 
in these organizations by selling ser¬ 
vice contracts. I waited until my last 
night at home. Then 1 told my 
parents that I had done my best, but 
that I was not going to oe among 
the successful candidates. 

“Why not?” my father asked. 

Nothing is so indelible as the 
memory of failure. I remember how 
the coal fire muttered in the grate, 
and the tawny light flickered on the 
shadowy bookcases. “Because,” I 
said slowly, “I’m a terrible sales¬ 
man. 1 get self-conscious and dis¬ 
couraged. Other people do the job 
much better. I’m in the wrong pew, 
that’s all.” 

I waited for the remonstrance, the 
exhortation, the you-can-do-it-if- 
you-really-try lecture. But the room 
remained silent. At last, my father. 
laughed gently. “Well,” nc, said, 
“that’s all right. It’s just as impof^ 
tant to learn what you can’t dp a| 
what you can. Now let’s fotget 
about that and talk about gefting. 
you into the right pew I’A 

'Accept, forget, do 
great men have ordei^ th^^Uy^ 
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along those lines. Abraham Lincoln 
once told a visitor that in the fiery 
crucible of the American Civil War 
he did the best he could, regardless 
of criticism, and would do it to the 
end. 

“If the end brings me out all 
right,” he added, “what is said 
against me won’t amount to any¬ 
thing. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.” It 
was his way of describing his accept¬ 
ance of the frightful responsibility, 
the awful loneliness of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

Just as acceptance has its rewards, 
so non-acceptance has its penalties. 
We knew a couple once who had 
three children. The oldest was a girl, 
sweet-tempered, but very slow. It 
was clear that there was a degree 
of mental retardation, but the par¬ 
ents could not bring themselves to 
accept it. 

They tried to pretend that the 
child had normal abilities. They sent 
her to schools where she could not 


keep up. They begged for perfor¬ 
mance that she could not give. They 
tried to rearrange the world to fit her 
limitations, meanwhile neglecting 
the emotional needs of their other 
children. They meant well; they 
thought they were doing the right 
thing. But their refusal to accept 
their child as she really was made 
life a burden for all of them. 

Perhaps in the long run the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom lies in the simple 
admission that things are not always 
the way we would like them to be, 
that we ourselves are not so good or 
so kind or so hard-working as we 
would like to believe. And yet . . . 
and yet.. . with each sun that rises 
there is a new day, a new challenge, 
a new opportunity for doing better. 

“O Lord,” goes one variation of 
the old prayer, “grant me the 
strength to change things that need 
changing, the courage to accept 
things that cannot be changed, and 
the wisdom to know the difference.” 

People have called it the prayer of 
acceptance. They arc right. 


Vicious Circle 

The producer was very self-satisfied. He often said : ‘Tm all the hap¬ 
pier with my success because, I have to admit, I started from nowhere.” 
Whereupon someone murmured: “He must have bought a return 

ticket.” -“Jean Nohain, La Travertie du XX'emf Siielt 


For Better or fVorsef 

A London schoolmaster was asked whether the cvacuafion of his pupils 
to the country during the war had had much effect on dieir speech. “Not 
much,” he replied. “They went away saying ‘We was’ an^came bacic' 
saying 'Us be. “ —O. h. Brook, SngUsk DUdaie^_iAnM Doutteh) 
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Voodoo Islands of the 


Caribbean 


By Bek Luciek Bukiian 


*\/ find many strange things 
Y in Trinidad and the Windward 
Islands;” said my friend Jock, a 
ruddy-faced Canadian who had been 
in the West Indies for many years. 
“Things like black magic—^voodoo 
doctors round here are two a penny. 
Keep your eyes open and you’ll see 
for yourself.” 

As he sjpoke, our plane soared oH 
from Antigua into tne cloudless sky. 
Swifdy the blue waters swept past 
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October 


beneath us, then the island of Guade¬ 
loupe, so criss-crossed with wide 
yellow paths that it resembled a 
jigsaw puzzle. Ahead, through a 
smoky canopy of clouds, I glimpsed 
towering mountains. 

“That’s Dominica,’’ Jock re¬ 
marked, “where you will visit the 
Carib Indians. They were once can¬ 
nibals, you know, the terror of the 
islands. They particularly liked to 
eat white men.’’ 

From the airstrip a government 
official and I set off by jeep 
through an endless forest, tangles 
of towering trees and giant ferns. 
In these dark recesses, the fierce 
Caribs held their weird cannibalistic 
ceremonies; from here they went 
out to massacre their enemies. Now, 
centuries after the Spanish con¬ 
querors had either exterminated the 
tribes or shipped them off to die in 
foreign lands, only 500 pure Caribs 


are left, living on a remote reserva¬ 
tion. 

We made our way up rivers and 
creeks and along mountain trails 
until my backbone seemed like jelly. 
At last we reached a few pathetic 
huts, a tiny church and a school. 
The Caribs who gathered round 
the jeep were in extraordinary con¬ 
trast to the Negroes who now 
occupy the islands. Shy, with slant¬ 
ing eyes and yellowish skin, they 
eke out a frugal living from agricul¬ 
ture and fishing. 

An elderly Carib started beating 
a drum and several old women 
began to dance, stamping on the 
ground with their bare feet. Sud¬ 
denly their whole manner changed. 
Delicately lifting up their skirts, 
they began to sway to and fro in 
the graceful steps of a Louis XIV 
quadrille. Somehow, during the 
French occupation of the island in 
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the seventeenth century, they had 
seen these courtly movements, and 
added the steps to their own primi¬ 
tive rhythms. A moment later the 
drum throbbed loudly and their bare 
feet were noisily pounding the hard 
earth again. 

■ I left Dominica next morning, 
flying to the French island of Mar¬ 
tinique. On arriving there I took a 
taxi to Fort-de-France, the capital. 
All along the road men and women 
were carrying enormous burdens on 
their heads. Often the faces and 
even the costumes looked the sa^e; 
it would have required litde imagi¬ 
nation to believe that I was deep in 
the Congo. 

“They will carry anything on 
their heads, Senor,” remarked a 
South American riding with me in 
the taxi. “I have seen a man riding a 
bicycle with another on his head.” 

We reached Fort-de-France, and 


drove on towards the now dormant 
volcano, Mount Pel^. At last we 
arrived at the ruins of St. Pierre. 
Here in the shadow of its grim de¬ 
stroyer lay all that was left of a once 
busy city. On May 8, 1902, the vol¬ 
cano had eruptea, and in seconds 
the entire population—except for 
one man—^was annihilated in one of 
the greatest disasters of human 
history.* 

“It was terrible, this eruption, 
Monsieur,” said a wrinkled old 
Frenchwoman visiting the museum 
in the midst of the ruins. From a 
distance, she told me, she had wit¬ 
nessed the city’s destruction. “It 
need not have been so. The smoke 
and the lava and the earthquakes, 
we had seen and felt them days be¬ 
fore. But the governor did not wish 
the inhabitants of St. Pierre to leave 

• See "Day of Doom in Marrinique," Reader'* 
Digest, January 1962. 
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because an election was coming up 
and he feared to lose their votes. So 
he told them there was no danger. 
He had much to answer for when 
he appeared before the good Lord 
—the lives of 30,000 people.” 

The snowy-haired old man who 
acted as the museum guide spoke 
up. ‘‘It was a day I shall never for¬ 
get,” he said. ‘‘I am 70, I look 90. 
Anyone who saw this eruption grew 
20 years older overnight.” 

I stayed in Martinique for a few 
days, journeying to sugar and 
banana plantations where life went 
on much as it had in earlier cen¬ 
turies. One day with Max, my 
young French escort, I drove to a 
remote part of the island, unvisited 
by tourists. 

There, we saw a mongoose. These 
are the animals whose ancestors 
were brought in many years ago 
from India to kill the fer-dc-lance, a 
deadly snake once common in many 
of the islands. 

“The mongoose isn’t what he 
used to be,” Max remarked. “He 
was brought here toJdll snakes, yes 
—but it’s much easier to kill 
chickens. He’s so destructive with 
poultry now that he’s more of a 
nuisance than a blessing.” 

On the way back to Fort-dc-France 
we passed a fishing village where I 
saw a fisherman violently whipping 
his nets with a stick. I learned it was 
because they had caught no fish diat 
day. Our conversation turned to 
superstition and black qjagic," arid, 
we called in at the home ttf a 


Frenchman who had made a special 
study of voodoo. 

“It’s logical that voodoo, or 
obeah, as we call it, has flourished in 
the Indies,” he said. “The natives 
were brought here as slaves from 
Africa and their witch doctors 
naturally came along too. There are 
many educated and cultured Ne¬ 
groes in the islands, but most of the 
population is still very backward.” 

“That’s why you needn’t be sur¬ 
prised to see a chicken hanging by a 
string from a tree or a candle 
burning at night in the middle,of 
the road,” said the Frenchman’s 
brother, a quiet-spoken lawyer. 

Our host continued. “I know a 
priest who swears that he had a girl 
parishioner who was the victim of 
obeah. This girl was loved by a man 
but she disliked him, so he asked a 
witch doctor how he could get the 
girl in his power. The witch doctor 
gave him a drug which he dropped 
into her food and which made her 
appear to die. She was buried soon 
afterwards. 

“The night after the funeral the 
rejected lover went to the graveyard, 
opened the cofHn and gave the girl a 
potion that brought her back to life. 
But although her body was restored, 
she had no mind or will. The drug 
had destroyed part of her brain. 
She remained this man’s slave for 
several yean, and then,* strangely 
enough, recovered. The priest told 
me tnat she is now at a convent in 
France.” 

“Like the priesV* said our host, 
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“I’m convinced that, occasionally, 
automatons like that girl have been 
created by the voodoo doctors. 
Sceptic that I am, I’ve seen too much 
to leave any doubt.” 

I went on to another island. Saint 
Lucia, where I had arranged to meet 
my Canadian friend Jock." From 
there we journeyed to Saint Vincent, 
only a short distance across the 
water. The island was peaceful, 
with such gentle, soft-spoken inhab¬ 
itants that all thoughts of black 
magic were driven from my mind. 
From my hotel window I could "Sec 
the tiny island of Bequia; to my 
astonishment 1 heard that the 
natives there caught whales. 

I set out for a fishing village on 
the jagged Saint Vincent coast. As 
we approached I heard singing in 
the distance. I discovered that the 
music was coming from two Carib 
dug-outs being rowed to shore, 
while I watched, shouts of joy went 
up and the entire population dashed 
down to the beach. The singing 
meant that the boatmen had caught 
a whale. In fact, they had caught 
two. 

Nearer and nearer they came, 
towing their unwieldy prizes. The 
boatmen, sturdy figures with har- 
[KX)ns made of long bamboo poles, 
looked as though they had just 
emerged from Mo^ bifK ^ 
tenedto the words of their song with 
unbelieving wrs: tfc were singing 
an old Enmish, sea sbmty I In this 
day of whaiing electronic 

^pdi finders, elaborate harpoon 



Carnival cartwheel: 
a highly original 
alphabetical costitme 


guns and boats as big as ocean liners, 
I was witnessing a scene I thought 
had vanished over a century ago. 

Since coming to the islands I had 
looked forward to the Trinidad Car¬ 
nival which marks the period just 
before Lent. I arrived in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad’s capital, late at 
night, and went to a hotel. Shortly 
after going to bed, a terrific com¬ 
motion roused me. Peering drowsily 
out of the window, I saw half a 
dozen enormous devils and giant 
bats executing a weird dance to the 
sound of a wildly beaten drum. It 
was 3.30 in the morning Mardt 
Gras, the last day of the Trinidad 
Carnival, had begun. 

I got up, and with my friend Jock 
drove slowly through the teeming 
city. The streets were a fantastic 
mass of cdlour full of gay Carnival 
costumes^Red Indians and ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptian quoem and 
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Russian tsars. Steel bands were play^ 
ing their strident calypso music, and 
the crowds, following the rhythm, 
were doing the “jump-up.” This is 
a curious, jerky dance step as 
though a frog had begun to leap 
away in fright and, suddenly 
changing its mind, had stopped with 
a jerk in mid-air. 

“Everybody takes part in the Car¬ 
nival,” Jock commented. “But it’s 
mostly the poorer people you see out 
there—clerks and labourers and oil 
workers. They’ll save up all year 
out of their scanty incomes to spend 
Rs. 1,470 on an elaborate costume of 
velvet and rich brocade. That Marie 
Antoinette may be a salesgirl and 
Napoleon may be a barber.” 

Scattered among the musicians 
arc calypso singers. The calypso was 
created in the days of slavery when 
plantation ^owners ordered the Ne¬ 
groes not to play their drums, for 
fear the rhythm would excite them 
to rebellion. But singing was not 
forbidden. The slaves would stand 
in front of their masters’ houses on 
the night of a gay party and make 
up songs about tne passing guests, 
relating scandalous happenings in 
ribald rhyme. 

All that day the celebration con¬ 
tinued in a dazzling spectacle such 
as I had never seen before. The 
formal processions ended with dark¬ 
ness, but the merriment did not 
slacken. As the time neared mid¬ 
night, we drove to the poorer part of 
town and inched our way through 
the swirling crowds. Bats and devils 
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and Red Indians and Zulus surged 
round us. The crowds were still 
doing the jump-up, but their once 
frog-like elasticity and abandon had 
vanished. Then a bell somewhere in 
the distance struck 12. As though 
a spring inside them had broken, 
the dancing automatons suddenly 
collapsed like weary dolls. 

The Carnival was over. 

I spent a few days in Trinidad 
while the excitement of Carnival 
gave way to the quiet of Lent. 
Everywhere I saw mosques and 
Hindu temples and beautiful girls 
in graceful saris. For almost a third 
of the population is East Indian, 
descendants of the Hindu labourers 
brought here over a hundred years 
ago to take the place of Negroes just 
freed from slavery. 

Mystery. Everywhere there ex¬ 
isted an air of the exotic. And 
often I heard rumours of black 
magic. I told Jock that I would like 
to see something of the Shango, that 
curious cult in which voodoo plays 
such an important part. Shango is 
widespread over the island, even 
thougn voodoo ceremonies arc 
rigidly suppressed by the police. 

Jock phoned me tne next morn¬ 
ing. “I’ve found a man to take you 
to a Shango priestess,” he an¬ 
nounced. “He’ll call for you in ten 
minutes.” 

From Port-of-Spain wc drove 
for an hour through villages sur¬ 
rounded by palm groves, then 
twisted up a steep hil^ to a dingy, 
wooden-walled compound set in a. 
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grove of banana trees. At the bat¬ 
tered gate, the driver knocked loud¬ 
ly. A servant appeared and there 
was a hurried consultation. A mo¬ 
ment later I was ushered through 
the gate towards a thatched hut. 
A middle-aged woman came out to 
meet me—a towering figure, per¬ 
haps six feet tall, clad in a gaudy 
blue robe and wearing a shabby 
gilded crown. Her face was intel¬ 
ligent. But her eyes were crafty; her 
mouth was hard. At first she looked 
at me with deep suspicion, but after 
talking together for some time she 
softened. “I will show you the 
Temple,” she declared. 

She guided me round the thatched 
building and I saw that this Shango 
cult was an extraordinary mixture 
and distortion of three religions— 
Anglican, Catholic and Hindu—all 
set on a base of African voodoo. 
Here were rats’ tails and dried 
lizards, goats’ feet, cocks’ combs and 
all the other trappings of witchcraft. 
Mingled with these were shrines to 
the Virgin Mary and various saints, 
as well as statues of Hindu gods. 
Here and there in front of a shrine 
a black voodoo candle burned. 
Along the walls was a vicious collec¬ 
tion of axes, hatchets, Icmg daggers 
and sharp knives, weapons I knew 
were used in grim animal sacrifices. 

In front of the hut we saw a few 
chickens and ducks and a well-fed 
goat—^all of which would soon die 


in some cruel Shango ceremony. 

Just before we left, the priestess 
led us to a small wooden building at 
the far end of the compound. She 
unlocked the door. 

I walked inside and received a 
shock I will never forget. On the 
floor lay what were apparently the 
dead bodies of two men, wearing 
the white Hindu robes. Their heads 
were swathed in bandages so that 
no trace of eyes or mouth or nose 
was visible. 1 could sec no sign of 
movement in their stone-like legs or 
arms, no trace of breathing. It was 
as though I had stepped into a 
funereal chamber, with two Egyp¬ 
tian mummies prepared for burial 
in some ancient tomb. 

The Shango priestess looked at 
me in triumph. “They are being 
purified,” she said*. 

As I walked with her slowly 
across the compound, she turned to 
me in apology. “I am sorry,” she 
said. ‘‘We cannot dance to the 
drums. It is Lent.” 

1 left for home not long after¬ 
wards. I have not yet found an ex¬ 
planation for that strange experience 
on , the hill beyond Port-of-Spain. 
Whether the two seemingly lifeless 
figures were drugged, or hypno* 
tized into a state of suspended ani¬ 
mation, only the Shango- priestess 
could say. 

The Windward Islands and Trini* 
dad are truly islands of mystery. , 
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Truth is too naked; it doesn’t excite men. —jean Cocteau 






THE NAN FROM MOSCOW 


Greviile Wynne, a British businessman, made world 
headlines in 1962 when he was arrested for spying and 
tried by a Russian court. Found guiity, he was sentenced 
to eight years imprisonment, but after 12 horrifying months 
was released in an East-West exchange. 


Now, for the first time, Wynne tells his own story of his 
work for British Intelligence. He describes the long years 
of preparation, his “business” trips to Eastern Europe, 
and finally his contact with Oleg Penkovsky, the 
Soviet Colonel who became one of the most valuable 
secret agents ever to aid the West. 


V AROSLIGET PaRK, BUDAPEST. 

There was a pale light in 
the sky and a great stillness. 
As I came down the pavi¬ 
lion steps I felt a stab of danger. The 
palms of my hands were wet. The 
Hungarian delegates whom I had 
been entertaining for the last two 
hours had suddenly melted away, 
leaving me alone with Ambrus, my 
interpreter. I had never trusted him. 

Half-way down the steps Ambrus 
asked where 1 was dining and 1 
said I did not know. Ambrus said 
there was a nice place in Buda, with 
an Italian dancer. He made sugges¬ 
tive curves with his hands and 
laughed in a coarse way, and to my 


super-alerted mind this seemed like 
a clumsy attempt to distract me. But 
I did not run away. There was really 
nowhere to run to. I could see my 
caravans not a hundred yards away 
under the trees, and I knew I would 
never reach them. 

They were beautiful caravans, 
built to my own design for trade 
exhibitions. There was a motorized 
unit and a trailer, each with two 
compartments for exhibiting tools 
and machine equipment. That was 
their official purpose. Their unoffi¬ 
cial purpose was to give me one last 
excuse for going to me Soviet Union 
to see the person widi whoni 1 had 
been deeply concernecTlor six years 
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—Oleg Pcnkovsky. One of the cara¬ 
vans contained a concealed space 
just big enough for a man to lie 
down in, and if possible 1 was to 
smuggle Penkovsky out to the West. 
London (1 mean those I worked for) 
was very anxious to save him. 

The party had started at five 
o’clock. There had been plenty to 
drink, and long tables covered with 
tasty snacks. Between the toasts and 
compliments, I introduced the Brit¬ 
ish manufacturers’ representatives 
to the Hungarian delegates and took 
them in twos and threes to the ex¬ 
hibits in the caravans. Then back to 
the liquor—Hungarians are great 
drinkers. 

It was an important party, for if 
Budapest was a success, it would be 
a step towards a similar show in the 


Soviet Union. Gallons of liquor had 
disappeared in the good cause—and 
then the guests had vanished, and I 
was alone with Ambrus among the 
empty bottle-laden tables. 

At the bottom of the pavilion 
steps I turned to speak, but Ambrus 
had gone. I saw him across the 
drive. Between him and me four 
men had appeared as if by magic. 
They were all short and thickset and 
wore their trilby hats at the same 
angle. One ot them said quietly, 
“Mr. Veen?” and I said, “Yes, that 
is my name.” And then, with the 
danger filling me, I shouted to Am¬ 
brus and he called back, “It’s all 
right, they speak good English,” 
and walked away. 

A car had drawn up beside us. 

I was tripped and my arms were 
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seized. The hack door of the car 
was opened and 1 was hurled inside. 
As I fell headfirst, I ffrabbed the far 
handle, opened the door and yelled 
to my driver, Charles. He was stand¬ 
ing by the caravans. I had been 
trained—if and when this thing 
happened—to let someone know at 
any cost. In the second before the 
door slammed against my head, I 
saw Charles swing round and wave 
and start running towards the car. 
Then I was kicked in the kidneys 
by heavy feet, and something metal 
hit my temple. 

Prisoner of the Russians 

That was about 7 p.m. on No¬ 
vember 2,1962. 

When I came to, I was wedged in 
the bottom of the moving car, my 
hands handcuffed behind me, the 
men’s feet on my back, and blood all 
over my face. We stopped and 1 was 
dragged out, half-conscious, and 
hauled through the gates of a prison. 
Dazed, I saw that they had ripped 
off the lapels of my jacket (lapels are 
where agents hide poison). In a 
dirty room, a civilian sprawled at a 
dirty desk, picking his nose. 

“So you arc Mr. Veen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you spy on us?” 

“I don’t know what you are talk¬ 
ing about.” 

“Ha!” 

He was filthy, unshaven, and 
looked as if he had not been to bed 
for a week. For a full minute he 
stared at me. Then he gave an order 
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in Russian, and 1 was stripped 
naked. With a torch and a metal 
probe they examined every orifice 
in my body. They were not gende. 

That was the loginning of their 
long attempt to degrade me. It was 
also the moment when I started to 
despise them. I despised them for 
daring to think they could degrade 
me and also because they themselves 
were so slovenly and dirty. 

More than my training, more 
than love of my country, it was this 
fury of contempt which in the end 
saved me. Day and night for the 
next 18 months I was to generate 
such loathing for these caricatures 
of humanity that, although I was 
their prisoner, their power over me 
was totally destroyed. 

I was told to dress, then taken to 
a cell, without food. I must have 
slept, for the night passed quickly, 
but it seemed to me that I lay hor¬ 
ribly awake. The blood on my head 
and face had dried, but I had noth¬ 
ing to wipe it off with except my 
spittle and handkerchief. My head 
throbbed. 1 kept thinking that at 
any moment the door m>uld open 
and I would be rescued by the Brit¬ 
ish Minister. Charles must have told 
someone. 

1 know a man who worked on a 
band-saw. One day he was careless, 
and the next moment his severed 
hand was lying in the sawdust.athia 
feet. He said mac for at least a.ipJn- 
ute he simply stared atdt. He could 
see his hand, his oym hand, lying 
there motionless, and 'it seemed 
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him utterly impossible that this 
could really have happened. 

This w'as how I felt that night 
about being a prisoner of the Rus¬ 
sians. 

Next morning I was taken by 
Soviet military aircraft to Moscow. 
I told myself that the British ambas¬ 
sador would be waiting at the air¬ 
port. He was not. Instead, I saw a 
line of armed soldiers, several fierce 
Alsatian dogs and a black prison 
van. The image of the British am¬ 
bassador faded from my mind like a 
child’s drawing wiped from' the 
slate. I knew only too well what 
happened to agents caught by the 
Russians. My training had been 
thorough and explicit. 

When I was taken through the 
gates of a prison built on a hillside, I 
knew where I was. Lubyanka! The 
most famous prison in the U.S.S.R. 
Many times, strolling with Penkov- 
sky mrough the streets of Moscow, 
I had seen the outside of those grim 
walls. Now I saw the inside. 

My cell had a metal bed—too 
heavy to move—a tiny high win¬ 
dow and a tepid radiator. I was left 
for an hour, then taken to an inter¬ 
rogation room. A general, a lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel and an interpreter were 
my questioners. We were perfectly 
polite to each other. The general 
said he knew all aboufc me and it 
was just a question of my signing a 
confession. I said I did not know 
what he was talking about. We re¬ 
peated this simple ^te^ange several 
times. 1 was then taken to another 


room and my Budapest baggage 
was emptied on to a table, and there 
were many questions about my 
toilet accessories (unlike those in 
Russia). A corporal made a grave in¬ 
ventory and they were taken away. 

Back in my cell I was given my 
first food for 24 hours: a mug of 
weak tea without milk, a bowl of 
thin soup and some black bread. I 
made it last as long as I could, pay¬ 
ing deliberate and slow attention 
to every moment of mastication, 
every act of swallowing. I knew that 
ahead of me stretched endless empty 
hours. They would have to be filled, 
and only my own resources could 
fill them. 

When the last crumb and drop 
were gone, I sat on my bed, listen¬ 
ing. The guard passed regularly, but 
I could not hear his footsteps be¬ 
cause there was a rug in the corridor 
and he wore soft slippers. All I could 
hear was the clicking of the spy 
hole in my door—like the ticking 
of a monstrous great-grandfather 
clock whose pendulum swung only 
every two minutes. Instead of sec¬ 
onds and minutes, the snail-like 
mechanism of this clock recorded 
the months, the years. Lemdon had 
warned me to be prepared for five 
years in prison. It was impossible to 
comprehend such a length of time. 

1 began saying the alphabet very 
slowly. It was important to keep my 
mind occupied so it would not fiy 
to dangerous subjects, to things so 
terrible that to dwell on them would 
bring despair and madness. Then I 
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started recalling the plots of films. 
But, behind whatever I thought, 
there hovered the spectre of the 
bravest man I had ever met—Oleg 
Penkovsky, colonel in the Red 
Army, a senior member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, high in the Soviet 
Military Intelligence Service, yet 
perhaps the most valuable agent 
who ever aided the West. 

The Solitary Russian 

Oleg Penkovsky was a great pa¬ 
triot, but because he loved the Rus¬ 
sian people and hated their rulers, he 
assembled a vast file of topmost 
Soviet secrets, military, economic 
and political, which would, he 
hoped, enable the Western powers 
to contain and even to overthrow the 
tyrannical regime that controlled his 
country. (Without this information 
President Kennedy could not have 
handled Khrushchev as he did dur¬ 
ing the Cuban crisis.) 

I was the agent, chosen and 
trained by British Intelligence, who 
first made contact with Penkovsky, 
who arranged for him to bring his 
secrets to London, who for i8 
months was his close accomplice in 
Moscow, England and Paris, who 
became—and I claim this with pride 
—^his friend. 

Oleg, or “Alex” as he liked me to 
call him, was a great companion, 
fond of good living, always well 
dressed (a rarity in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion), and physically very strong. 
His eyes, clear and deep-set, were 
magic to women. He had a straight 
210 


back and a quick walk, and always 
kept himself in first-class condition. 
“No, Greville, taxis are bad for you. 
Let us walk.” 

Often I have been asked, “But 
Penkovsky was born a Russian. 
Therefore, was he not a traitor?” 

My answer is this: 

“We live in a free society; our 
governments, which wc have the 
power to eject, come and go. To 
give away our secrets would betray 
the freedom we take for granted. 
But suppose our government were 
shanghaied by a gang of criminals 
who, once in power, could never 
constitutionally be thrown out? 
Suppose that to raise your voice 
against the government meant life 
imprisonment or death? Suppose 
we had secret police and no free 
elections? Would you still say that 
to work against the government was 
an act of treason?” 

Penkovsky thought not, and I 
agree with him. 

For years he worked alone, un¬ 
able to share his plans with a living 
soul. And from the moment he was 
first noticed by British Intelligence, 
it was more than five years before 
I was able to make contact with 
him. It is a story of patience and 
foresight in high degree. This is 
how it happened. 

In the summer of 1955, Colonel 
Oleg Penkovsky was the assistant 
Soviet military attach^ in Ankara» 
Turkey. He was, Asides, senior 
assistant in the Chief Intelligence 
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Directorate of the Red Army, the 
GRU. 

In Ankara Penkovsky’s social life 
was ready-made. He had an attrac¬ 
tive wife and was welcome in the 
narrow circle of Soviet functions. 
His official work was not arduous, 
and the evenings were filled with 
parties and receptions. It was a gay, 
somewhat exhausting life, to which 
Colonel Penkovsky reacted in a 
manner strictly against Soviet rules. 
He formed a habit of slipping away 
alone for a stroll round the city or a 
glass of wine at one of the pavement 
cafes. If a junior officer had done 
this he would have been in trouble, 
but Penkovsky was high enough up 
to break the rules. 

A British Intelligence agent saw 
the Soviet colonel sitting alone, 
saw the glass pause between table 
and lips, noted, not once but on 
many evenings, the faraway expres¬ 
sion—and told London. And Lon¬ 
don, sensitive to the smallest oddities 
of behaviour, paused to reflect. 

It might mean nothing. A man 
was certainly free to have a drink 
alone, though a Soviet officer was 
less free. But why so often ? Why no 
companionAnd why the faraway 
expression.? Could it not suggest a 
restlessness.? A dissatisfaction? An 
intention, perhaps.? 

There was little to go on, but 
it was enough. From this seed of 
observation arose the greatest act 
of prevision in the history of espio¬ 
nage. For London decided that if 
and' when—no matter how long it 


took or where it occurred—Penkov¬ 
sky wanted to give information, 
whatever it might be, then he would 
find at his elbow someone to whom 
he would naturally, without suspi¬ 
cion, turn for help and co-operation. 

Great delicacy was needed, for a 
frontal approach was impossible. 
Colonel Penkovsky was transferred 
back to Moscow', where he joined 
the Fourth Directorate of Military 
Intelligence. Reports from our 
agents showed that his behaviour 
pattern was still the same; now the 
problem was to insert the right man 
at the right time into Moscow itself. 

No regular British agent in the 
Soviet Union was in a position to do 
the job. Someone new was needed. 
Someone who could travel without 
suspicion, and whose work in Russia 
was bona fide; who could be steered 
towards Penkovsky at the right 
time; who would not know until the 
last moment what his real mission 
was, for perfectly natural behaviour 
can be achieved better by ignorance 
than by acting. 

The obvious choice was a busi¬ 
nessman, preferably one who had 
already travelled extensively, so that 
an entry into Russia would seerp 
natural. There were many such 
men, but they were not trained for 
Intelligence, and no crash pro¬ 
gramme could give a man what 
he would most need in a crisis— 
experience. 

So London wanted someone who 
had already wor)ccd for them, who 
had proved him^if as an ageni^ and 
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who now, ten years after the war, 
was established in some acceptable 
field of international commerce. 

The man they chose was me. 

It is important that you know my 
background. I served in Intelligence 
during the Second World War, after 
which I became a trader in electrical 
equipment, travelling to the Far 
East, to India, and throughout Eur¬ 
ope. I married Sheila, had a son, 
Andrew, and bought a home in 
Chelsea. 

Then, late in 1955, after ten years 
as a civilian, when I did not 'expect 
to hear from my former friends in 
Intelligence—men whose Christian 
names were false and whose sur¬ 
names I never knew—the phone 
rang and a voice said, “James here 
—remember.?” and he added an 
address where I did my training. 

We met for lunch, and though 
James asked me what I had been 
doing, I was sure he knew, because 
when I mentioned the Far East, he 
said, “India, too, 1 believe.” And 
after coffee he said, “Why not 
branch out a bit.?” 

“Where would you suggest?” 

“Well, business is fairly brisk in 
Eastern Europe,” James said, beck¬ 
oning to a waiter. 

There was no other briefing. I 
knew 1 was being offered an assign¬ 
ment, but when and where it would 
take place I had no idea. If .1 had 
wished to refuse I could have said 
that Eastern. Europe did not interest 
me. By saying nothhig I accepted. 

1 began with Poland^ Commercial 


visits take time to arrange, and it 
was not until early the following 
year that I first went to Warsaw. 
Back in London James said, “Fine, 
Greville. Keep it up. And don’t be 
afraid of branching out.” 

So I went to other Balkan capi- 
als: Budapest, Bucharest, Sofia and 
Belgrade, and always strictly on 
business. Several times in these cities 
I was approached by men who 
would enquire, most discreetly, if 
I was interested in doing some “spe¬ 
cial” work for them, but I always 
declined. I knew that' whatever 
London had in store, my only pres¬ 
ent duty was to build up a genuine 
and trusted connexion in business. 

“That’s the way, Greville. Keep 
it up.” 

I Work in the Dark 

In 1957, at the British Trade Fair 
in Helsinki, I decided to apply for 
a visa to the Soviet Union. This I 
obtained without difficulty, and 1 
went to Moscow to survey business 
prospects. 

I quickly found that the Soviets 
were decades behind the West in 
business procedures. I planned 
to introduce such British products 
as mining equipment, electronic 
components, tanning machinery 
and machine tools. It seemed im¬ 
possible to break through the 
impenetrable scrub of under¬ 
secretaries and minor officials with 
whom I was presented.! complained 
to. the Soviet Foreign Tratfe Minis¬ 
try. Nothing happened. The Soviets 
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are eager for technical information, 
but highly suspicious of those who 
offer it. 

They are also astoundingly back¬ 
ward in the amenities of living. 
Their ancient lifts, their sordid res¬ 
taurants, their meagre supply of all 
consumer goods, their infrequent 
petrol stations.(somctimes 200 miles 
apart), their antiquated taxis and 
dull clothes—all indicate that the 
Soviet economy is geared for two 
main objects, scientific progress and 
military power, just as the political 
framework is geared for a single 
object, the continuance of the com¬ 
munist regime. There is little time 
or money for amenities. 

When I began my business en¬ 
quiries, 1 was met with a mixture of 
Oriental suspicion and primitive ig¬ 
norance. All through 1958 and 1959 
I was dodging to and fro between 
Moscow, the capitals of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and London, trying fruitlessly 
to establish a market for British 
products in the Soviet Union. “Well, 
James,” I reported, “I seem to be 
getting nowhere fast.” 

“Greville, you’re doing fine. Just 
carry on the way you’re going.” 

Early in November James 
made nis first really concrete sug¬ 
gestion. 

“There’s an organization in 
Moscow called the ^ientific-Tech- 
nical Committee. It would help if 
you could develop relations with 
them.” 

I returned to Moscow and ar¬ 
ranged for an interview, saying 1 
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now had in mind a more fruitful 
plan to further Anglo-Soviet trade. I 
called at No. ii Gorki Street, an 
imposing building near Red Square. 
I was received by Bodenikov, one of 
the principals of the Committee, in 
a long, dull room with a long, green- 
baize table. 

Bodenikov introduced me to six 
other men, whose names I mem¬ 
orized. I registered my complaints 
about lack of progress and proposed 
that, instead of trying to do business 
through brochures and catalogues, 
I should be allowed to bring to 
Moscow a delegation of technical 
specialists from the eight main com¬ 
panies I represented. 

Moscow, in turn, would provide 
Soviet personnel of a similar calibre. 
Direct discussion would then be 
possible without going through the 
normal administrative channels. 

Bodenikov looked pleased. He 
left the room and returned with a 
hearty female bearing coffee and 
vodka. Now there was informality 
at the green-baize table, and I could 
study the cast. Bodenikov was short 
and gross. His suit appeared to have 
been slept in, he had rumpled hair, 
dirty fingernails, and he needed a 
shave. 

Most of the other men were of the 
same ilk, but one was different. He 
had a very straight back and did not 
wriggle or slouch. He sat quite still, 
his pale hands resting on the clodi, 
his nails manicured. His suit was im- 
niaculatc. Sunlight filtering through 
the uncleaned windows showed up 
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his glossy reddish hair and dcepset 
eyes. His nose was broad-bascd and 
his mouth full-lipped and strong. 
A powerful, imaginative face. His 
name was Colonel Oleg Pcnkovsky. 

When the meeting broke up, 
Bodenikov said he would report to 
the committee. Two days later I was 
back in the same room to meet two 
senior committee-men. They were 
all smiles. My delegation had been 
approved. 

Back in London I was closely 
cross-examined about the commit¬ 
tee. Who was present.? Their 
names? Their appearance.? A pile 
of photographs was laid on the table. 
Some I recognized, some not: Who 
was this.? And this? And this.? 
“That is Colonel Pcnkovsky.” 
“Who did you say?” 

“Oleg Pcnkovsky.” 

A finger was thrust towards the 
photograph. “That is your man, 
Greville.” 

First Contact 

Now I understood the extraordi¬ 
nary prevision which had kept me 
in readiness through the waiting 
years. In haste I arranged with the 
British firms for their delegations 
to go to Moscow. I arrived there 
five days ahead of them—to find 
that the man chosen to su^rvise 
I their welcome was Pcnkovsky. 

My briefing had been single. I 
must make no overtures, give a© 
hint that I expected anytl^g from 
Fenkov^y. And indj^ theremight 
be nothing to expect Biit from dw 
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first moments together, I had a feel¬ 
ing that London was right. I noticed 
that when others were present at 
our discussions, Penkovsky was 
withdrawn and correct, but when 
we were alone, he seemed to relax. 
He questioned me about my life in 
England, my home, my background 
—gentle, friendly questions. His 
eyes sometimes looked very straight 
into mine. He seemed—or was I 
wrong?—to be making some slow 
and careful estimation. 

Instinctively we liked each other, 
but this itself was to him a barrier. 
As a senior Intelligence officer with 
the GRU, he was trained to be sus¬ 
picious of sympathy. He told me 
later that he had many times been 
on the brink of speaking, but dared 
not. On my last night in Moscow he 
took me to the ballet, then to a cafe, 
where he decided it was time I called 
him “Alex.” 

“Cheers, Alex,” I said. “I hope 
we meet again.” 

“So do I, very much.” 

“In London, perhaps. Have you 
been there?” And I suggested that 
he bring a delegation of Soviet ex¬ 
perts to England. 

“Yes, I might do that. It’s a won¬ 
derful idea.” 

“Then mention it to your people.” 

He hesitated. “No, Greville, it 
would be better if the suggestion 
came from you. Will you do that?” 

I agreed, ncKiking that though we 
had speaking in low voices, he 
kept his hand or his glass in front of 
his mouth when he had something 
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important to say. It is part of an 
agent’s training to give no oppor¬ 
tunity, especially in a bar or restau¬ 
rant, for a private conversation to be 
lip-read. An expert lip-reader can 
tell what is being said from several 
tables away. 

“I’ve heard of London,’* he said. 
There was a catch in his voice. He 
licked his lower lip and raised his 
eyes to mine. Then his expression 
suddenly changed. There had been 
a party of four at the next table. 
Now only one man was left. He had 
his eyes shut and was sitting very 
still, with folded arms. There was 
no proof, but the threat was enough. 
Our conversation ended. 

It was not until April 1961 that I 
finally broke through to him. I was 
back in Moscow to arrange for the 
Soviet delegation’s trip to London. 
Alex was as friendly as before, and 
still as hesitant. When he presented 
me with a list of the delegates 
chosen, I objected. 

“They are not experts. They are 
minor officials.’’ We were walking 
across Red Square, and the snow 
blew in our faces. 

“But I shall be coming as head of 
the delegation, Grcvillc.*’ 

I said it was not enough and 
threatened to complain to the com¬ 
mittee. “No, no, Greville, you 
mustn’t do that. It would mean that 
the delegation would be cancelled.’’ 
I saw my chance. “I’m sorry, Alex> 
but I have to insist. 1 would like to 
show you London, but not if it 
means wrecking the whole purpose 


of the visit. My companies want 
experts.’’ 

He clapped his hands together 
and cried, “But it is not the delega¬ 
tion that matters. It is I who must 
come to London, and it is not for 
pleasure. I have things to tell you, 
so many things. I have got to come, 
I have got to! ’’ 

In the swirling snow, where even 
the Soviets could not hang a mi¬ 
crophone, he told me, quickly and 
gaspingly, all I needed to hear. That 
night at my hotel he gave me a long, 
bulky envelope. Inside were a com¬ 
plete dossier on himself and a film 
of Soviet military documents which 
1 saw would convince London ten 
times over. 

It was freezing at the airport next 
morning. There were only three 
other passengers for my plane and, 
with the long envelope under my 
coat, I showed my boarding ticket 
and was waved through to find a 
seat. Quickly I went as far aft as I 
dared, hid the envelope under some 
rugs on the luggage rack, and sat 
down a few places farther forward. 

Through the window I could see 
Alex on the tarmac. We were all set 
to take off, but we did not move. A 
jeep arrived, and officers Mt out. 
Three of them appeared at the door¬ 
way of the aircraft. There were 
whisperings with the crew and 
comings and goings on the tarmac. 
Twenty minutes, naif and hour.. I 
dared not appear too observant I 
stared at my paper waitcd->-and 
thought about the envelope, smd 
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waited. At last, 35 minutes late, we 
took off. 

As we taxied away, I saw the 
straight figure o£ Alex wrapped in 
his greatcoat. He waved both hands, 
as if to erase the chilling moments 
we had shared. 

The Interrogations Begin 

During my first night in prison, 
I had to prepare myself for the most 
dangerous game of wits I had ever 
played. Next morning my captors 
begin questioning me in earnest. Be¬ 
side the general at the big desk sits a 
lieutenant-colonel. At my side sits an 
interpreter. We are at a small table 
with a microphone and I know all 
my remarks are being taped. 

“How much were you paid for 
your espionage activities.?’’ shouts 
the general, and the interpreter 
translates. 

*T am not a spy. I am a business¬ 
man.” 

“You are in our power. You will 
not escape. We can shoot you if we 
wish.” 

“I quite understand that.” 

“So it will save much time if you 
tell us the truth. We know every¬ 
thing about you.” 

“In that case, with great respect, 
what is the point of my telling you 
what you already know.?” I ask, but 
I think: You scrofulous nit. Stop 
scratching. Your fingernail is filthy. 
It does not help wiping your mil on 
your trousers because they are also 
filthy. 

This is my head talking and not 
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my stomach. My stomach—where 
fear operates—is afraid. I am trap¬ 
ped like a child among gorillas. If I 
let my stomach dictate, I shall lose. 
To win, I must build a pattern of 
behaviour. When alone in my cell, I 
will clean it, and when with the 
gorillas, I will answer back. 

London had warned me many 
times about the fi/st 48 hours. Iirthe 
end I shall have to admit certain 
things, but it is important that I 
should choose what shall be ad¬ 
mitted and when. 

The general must believe that he 
is extracting slowly from me all I 
have to tell. Some things he must 
never find out, but he must believe 
he knows everything. To produce 
this effect will take much delicate 
contrivance. So for the moment, 
while shocked by my capture and 
liable to make a mistake, I must 
avoid any positive statement about 
anything. 

I give only an outline of the in¬ 
terrogation, because the general re¬ 
peated himself, and in each case I 
gave him the same reply. Sometimes 
he shouted, at times he breathed 
deeply as if to calm himself, some¬ 
times he had long confabulations 
with the lieutenant-colonel. The 
general shouts, “You took material 
from the traitor Penkovsky. We 
know that. It is recorded in our 
films.” 

1 offer to view the films in order 
to explain anything that may app^r 
on them, and general grits 
through his teeth, ‘*Don*t tell me 
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what to do! Insolence from you will 
only bring punishment.” 

The interrogation ends with a 
warning: ‘‘Well, Mr. Veen, we 
have not made a very good begin¬ 
ning. But never mind. We have 
plenty of time. We can take away 
your food, which will make you 
weak, so that you will not feel so 
cocky. We can take away your sleep. 
And many other things. You will 
be in solitary confinement until you 
make a full written confession. And 
just to sthrt with, you will have no 
cigarettes for one week.” 

My stomach is flooded with fear, 
but I reply, ‘‘All this is preposterous. 
J demand to sec the British am- 
baissador.” 

Silence is my answer, eloquent 
and complete. 

I am taken back to my cell, and 
I start cleaning it. I have brought 
torn pieces of Prauda from thelava- 
tory, and I wipe my floor and “fur¬ 
niture” with fanatical devotion. The 
prdblcm of c:old is more difficult. 
My prison uniform is simply under¬ 
wear and dirty dungarees, and can¬ 
vas boots without laces or socks. The 
radiator is tepid, and it is November 
in the coldest winter Europe has 
known for years. I shiver constantly. 

Each day after my one hour of 
exercise in a small pen on the roof 
(for this I am allowed ^n old great¬ 
coat), I go back to my cell. I would 
like to learn some Russian, but that 
is not allowed. 

I have an English pocket diction¬ 
ary and a pencil, and on the blank 


page at the end I start a calendar, 
with crosses to mark the days. 
Sometimes I have an insane wish to 
put in several crosses at once as if to 
make time pass more quickly, but 
this I resist. 

The worst part of loneliness is the 
beginning. Strange thoughts appear, 
and my sense of values begins to 
wobble. I worry about the colour of 
the walls—their grimy Nile green 
annoys me. After days of work I 
remove every speck of dirt. My rub- 
bing gives the Nile green a motded 
effect, but it is clean, which gives 
me a sense of victory. 

In the impassive Slav faces of my 
guards I see no hint of human con¬ 
tact, but one day the door opens and 
a fat girl brings me a cup of tea, and 
two days later, some extra meat. 
One of the men catches on and he, 
too, gives me food and cigarettes on 
the sly. 

“Not evil but misled.” How 
many times have I heard Penkovsky 
say that about the Soviet people } 

Surprise Visit 

I AM interrogated every morning 
and some-afternoons. The lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel takes over. He drones 
on for hours about how much he 
knows of my activities and why I 
should be sensible and co-opcratc. I 
keep repeating that I don’t know 
what it is all alrout. After a week of 
this, I am taken to another floor and 
up to the door of a cell. The lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel gives an order, and the 
guard puts his hand over my mouth 
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and draws back the spy-hole shutter, 
and the lieutenant-colonel says, 
“Look, Mr. Veen, and tell us if you 
recognize this man.’’ 

I put my eye to the slit and there, 
sitting on the metal bed, is Penkov- 
sky. No, not Penkovsky, the wreck 
of Penkovsky. His face is thin and 
hidden with straggly stubble. He 
sits motionless with his head down, 
like a bull after the first wound 
from the picador has weakened 
him, when the red strength of his 
blood is pouring down his shoul¬ 
ders. They have drained Penkovsky 
of strength by starvation and lack of 
sleep. I feel sick and wish he would 
move, but he does not. 

I am taken back to the interroga¬ 
tion room, and the lieutenant- 
colonel says through the interpreter, 
“Well, Mr. Veen, now you have 
seen the traitor Penkovsky and you 
must understand that he has told us 
everything. So what is the point of 
being so obstinate yourself.^’’ 

“I ani sure he has told the truth 
which is, as he knows very well, 
that I have only visited the Soviet 
Union as a businessman and in no 
other capacity.’’ 

“And what of the packages and 
letters?” He smiles, like a snake. 
“We have films of you receiving 
packages. Do not be foolish enough 
to deny it.” 

Now I have to think fast. The 
policy, hammered in during my 
training, is never to deny what is 
definitely known by interrogators; 
such denials destroy the illusion 


that they arc extracting the truth 
bit by bit. The arrangement was 
that, if Alex and I were caught, 
wc would tell what we knew was 
known, but would stick firmly to 
the line that I was a businessman 
and nothing else. 

I am certain that whatever they 
have done to him he will have stuck 
to this, so I answer, “It is true that I 
took some things to deliver in Lon¬ 
don and Paris. I was told they were 
merely business letters or presents 
which might reach their destination 
more quickly if I took them. I have 
no idea what they may have con¬ 
tained.” 

The lieutenant-colonel insists I 
tell him some of the names and 
addresses on the letters. I say I do not 
remember, and after an hour of his 
insisting that a trained spy would 
remember, I am taken back to my 
cell. 

One day I am allowed to use my 
electric razor and am given a com¬ 
paratively improved jliet. I wonder 
why. I have now been in Lubyanka 
for six weeks and, apart from ad¬ 
mitting a few facts which would not 
prove me a spy even in a Soviet 
courtroom, I am still denying every¬ 
thing. 

A few mornings later I am asked 
to choose my best suit. It is given to 
me newly pressed. My shoes are 
cleaned and I am given a tie. Is this 
in honour of a visitor from our 
embassy? Outside a room in the ad¬ 
ministrative block I am warned that 
if I speak badly about the Soviet 
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Union, the meeting will be over. I 
go in. For a second I do not believe 
it. It is my wife. 

A strange shudder sweeps my 
body and into my head. I wonder if 
I have gone mad. Then we embrace 
without speaking, and 1 feel her 
shoulders through the cloth, and her 
warmth against me, and her check 
on mine. When we stand away, she 
smiles and says, “Hallo, Grev,” and 
I can’t say anything. I am shaking 
all over and I can only cry, not big 
tears, just small tears that hurt my 
eyes. Sheila is a good girl; she does 
not cry though I can see she is very 
near it. 

Sheila has brought a suitcase and 
the lieutenant-colonel, now wear¬ 
ing civilian clothes, approves of its 
contents—things like fur-lined boots 
and gloves, and thick socks—all 
except the whisky. He says we can 
have one hour together and motions 
to us to sit down. Sheila puts her 
hand in mine and we link our fin¬ 
gers in our own special way. The 
feel of her hand and the sound of 
her voice are among the things I 
have not let myself think of in 
Lubyanka. 

She tells me about Andrew and 
the house and all our Chelsea 
friends, and in her eyes I can ^ 
our home. She asks about food and I 
say it is not bad, “but not quite like 
home, perhaps.” I do not wish her to 
share Lubyanka. Her watch tells me 
half an hour is gone, and when she‘ 
sees me looking at it|»she twists it 
to the other si<£ of her wrist, gives 
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me a smile and goes on talking. 

I feel the minutes going. I know 
there are many things I shall wish 
I had asked, and 1 keep looking at 
her grey eyes and her snub nose, 
trying to fix them in my memory, 
and then, just when we arc discuss¬ 
ing Andrew’s Christmas present, the 
. lieutenant-colonel makes a sign and 
the interpreter says, “You may say 
good-bye to your wife.” 

My mind goes blank. Sheila puts 
her arms round my neck, kisses my 
lips quickly and pushes me gently 
towards the door. I walk out Without 
looking back. 

I am back in my cell—alone. It 
was impossible that she came, and 
now it is impossible that she is gone. 

1 sit on the bed and I can still feel 
her lips. The emptiness is too big to 
describe. I am empty even of tears. 

What Has Alex Confessed? 

For five days after Sheila’s visit I 
am left alone, without interroga¬ 
tion. These arc the worst days so far. 
To have that intense, warm hour 
and then to have nothing but my¬ 
self, no images but my own, no 
words from the lieutenant-colonel to 
break my thoughts. The Russians 
have done this deliberately and I 
hate them for it. 

On the sixth day I am in a mean 
mood and I decide ^o foul things 
up. The lieutenant-colonel is mean, 
too, this morning and he gets his 
foul in first. As soai as I enter the 
interrogation room and take out a 
packet of cigarettes, he snatches 
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them and yells, “No smoking! This 
isn’t a party any more! ’’ 

But my answers are still the same 
and the lieutenant-colonel says, 
“You will go back to your cell and 
you will be given paper, and you 
will write down for us a full and 
accurate confession, and you will not 
come out of your cell until you have 
done this.” 

No more exercise, and the food is 
disimproved. I stay in my cell and 
use the paper they have brought me 
to start designing a splendid kitchen 
for my Chelsea home, complete with 
the latest appliances and a full 
wiring diagram. I see from the cal¬ 
endar in the dictionary that it is 
Christmas Eve. I make myself some 
Christmas cards and place them 
about the cell, pretending they are 
from Sheila, Andrew and friends. 
On Christmas Day a guard notices 
them and takes them away. It is a 
short Merry Christmas. 

For three weeks thev wait for me 
to start my confession. By then I 
have finished the kitchen and a 
couple of dozen models of expensive 
cars. 

Soviet patience breaks, my draw¬ 
ings are swept together, and I 
am taken to a larger interrogation 
room which is crawling with gen¬ 
erals and civilians who are probably 
from the KGB (Committee for Gov¬ 
ernment Security). They arc seated 
round the walls, and huddled on a 
chair at the far end of the room is 
the bowed figure of Penkovsky. He 
has his back to me, but when he 


hears the scuffle of my entrance, he 
turns and jumps up and cries, 
“Greville! Oh, I am sorry!” 

From his shocked cry and the look 
on his face I guess that he had not 
been told of my capture. He is a 
terrible sight, almost an apparition. 
I sec his sunken, staring eyes for 
only a moment, because the guards 
grab him and slap hkn down again, 
facing away from me. It is unfor¬ 
tunate because I am waiting for a 
signal from Alex. It had been de¬ 
vised by London in case we were 
caught and confronted with each 
other. It would be essential for me 
to know whether Alex had been able 
to keep to the prepared story of me 
as an innocent, or largely innocent, 
businessman. So the signal, if Alex 
was seated, was to rub the back of 
his neck with both hands in a 
natural gesture of stiffness. But the 
bulky guard is standing behind 
Alex, and there is no chance for a 
signal. 

The questions begin: “How 
much money did you give the traitor 
Penkovsky.?” “I gave him no 
money.” “How much did he give 
you.?” “None.” “The prisoner Pen¬ 
kovsky has stated that friends of his 
in London gave him 4,000 rouble's 
to send back luxuries from the Soviet 
Union, and that he gave some of 
this money to you to Duy a present 
for your wife.” 

That is not true. Alex may have 
some reason for sayii^g this, but I 
cannot guess it. At such moments 
my instructions are to keep to the 
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truth. To be caught in small lies 
will make it harder for me to get 
away with the big lies. So I say, “I 
took presents from time to time, but 
they were not bought with money 
from Penkovsky, because he never 
gave me money.” 

I admit I took packages and 
presents to London for Penkovsky, 
but I deny knowing what was in 
them. Now the questions are getting 
dangerous. For Alex more than for 
me. If I am asked details of these 
parcels, and I give answers different" 
from Alex’s . . . 

Alex tries a diversion and asks the 
interrogator a question. “The pris¬ 
oner Penkovsky asks whether you 
recall the candelabras.” I say I do. 
“But how did you know they were 
candelabras.^ You say that you never 
knew what was in the parcels.” 

“I was speaking in general terms. 
Candelabras are not easy to pack, 
and Soviet wrapping paper is not 
of the highest quality, so the ends 
were poking through.” 

On and on go the questions. 
When? Where.? How big.? What 
time of the year.? How many.? How 
often ? And still I am not sure how 
much they have got out of Alex. 
Perhaps he has cracked. 

Suddenly the general gives an 
order and two guards go to Alex’s 
side; the guard standing between us 
opens the door. Alex rises from the 
chair. He cannot turn round, but he 
puts his hands behind his neck, 
bends his head as if it is stiff and 
rubs his neck with his fingers. Then 
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he is marched out, and I feel 
ashamed for thinking he might have 
cracked. He has told nothing. 

Alex Comes to London 

How different Alex’s condition 
had been less than two years earlier. 
He had been bursting with exu¬ 
berant vitality. When he arrived at 
London airport in,April 1961, he 
could only greet me formally, since 
he had six colleagues to introduce. 
But at the hotel he seized me in a 
bear hug, and then held me at arm’s 
length and cried, “I can’t believe it, 
Greville, I just can’t believe it!” 

The Soviet delegates were put 
two to a room, except Alex who had 
a single. This was important, for 
each night, when his official work 
was done, he had to be whisked 
away to a near-by house where 
British Intelligence had a confer¬ 
ence room, and an operations centre 
with typewriters, tape recorders, 
coding machines, radio eq^uipment, 
a projector for slides and nlms, and 
a private line to Washington. There 
were stenographers, typists and in¬ 
terpreters, and a doctor with stetho¬ 
scope, syringe and pep pills to keep 
Alex alert; during his whole stay in 
London he never had more than 
three hours' sleep a night. And 
relays of British and American In¬ 
telligence officers to question, ques¬ 
tion, question him. 

The material I had brought in 
advance had astounded London, 
who to their credit skw that this 
was no time for parochialism. The 
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Americans were given full access to 
the priceless information. 

That first night there were no 
interrogations. Intelligence Chiefs, 
Service Chiefs,' and even one man 
whose name is among the most 
famous in England, were present. 
The only object was to make Alex 
feel safe and welcome. But I could 
see in the faces of these powerful 
men, the true guardians of our 
national security, a burning interest 
in this bright-eyed, immaculate red¬ 
headed harbinger from the country 
which above all might threaten'that 
security. 

A Taste for Freedom 

For two days the members of the 
Soviet delegation saw the sights of 
London, and what sights they were 
for the Russians, who had never 
before left the Soviet Union. The 
restaurants and shops were a fairy¬ 
land and, although the allowances 
were meagre and the six smiling 
Soviets hunted chiefly in the Oxford 
Street Woolworth’s, they window- 
shopped extravagantly in Bond 
Street and, above all, in Harrods. 
Here Alex—who alone had plenty 
of money, having been lavishly 
commissioned by generals and their 
wives in Moscow—bought cameras, 
electric razors, perfumes, toilet 
water, talc and nylon stockings by 
the dozen. Here, with his arms full 
of parcels, he first gave the cry I was 
to near so often: “Oh, my people I 
My poor people!” 

But now it was time for serious. 


business. Visits had been arranged 
to factories in Wolverhampton, 
West Hartlepool, County Durham, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Manchester, Slough and London. 
All arrangements had been checked 
by Intelligence, and in some of the 
factories, special equipment of a 
tempting but valueless nature had 
been deliberately left in full view for 
the camera which, it was known, 
had been given by Pavlov at the 
Soviet embassy to a member of the 
delegation. 

It amused me to see this man 
making excuses to dodge back, his 
camera concealed in his hand, when 
I knew that the equipment which 
caught his eye had been put there 
specially for him. 

The visits all went smoothly, the 
Russians snooping away, and Alex 
impatient to get back to the opera¬ 
tions room where he could freely 
unload his brimming memory. 

On our return to London, the days 
were full of official business, visits 
to factories and showrooms and 
exhibitions, and the nights, after 
bedtime, with the interrogations 
and training in the operations 
room. 

While the comrades slept, Alex 
would be spirited away to explain 
and amplify, through the long small 
hours, not only the documents he 
had sent ahead by me, but also many 
others he had now brought himself. 
His memory was vast, accurate and 
highly disciplined, and he had a 
thousand secrets to tell of military 
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dispositions and the organization 
of the Soviet security services, 
military and civilian. 

He was already trained in Intelli¬ 
gence, but there was still much for 
him to learn. Radio techniques, so 
that he could operate the long-range 
equipment that would enable him 
to keep contact with London. Cod¬ 
ing procedures and the use of our 
latest micro-cameras. I was not often 
present at these sessions, but our ex¬ 
perts told me that they had never 
had an apter pupil. Driven on by an 
obsession for the freedom .of his 
beloved country, his energy was 
demonic, and it was usually the 
doctor who had to order him to 
bed. 

This love of freedom was the core 
of his personality. On the rare oc¬ 
casions when we could be alone 
together, an hour or two in the after¬ 
noon or the odd evening out, he 
could not get over his wonder at the 
way people li^sed their lives as they 
pleased. 

In the Brompton Oratory he 
stood for an hour watching those 
who came with their private prayers. 
“Religion may not give all the an¬ 
swers, Greville. But at least it is free, 
it is not ordered by the State, and it 
gives a principle, something to guide 
our lives. We have nothing, only 
what the State commands.” 

1 took him to my hotise, where he 
met my wife and son and several of 
our friends. This was another aston¬ 
ishment for Alex, since in the Soviet 
Union it is dangerous to invite a 


foreigner to your house and by 
revelling in these innocent gather¬ 
ings (1 introduced Alex simply as 
a visitor from Belgrade), he made 
them a huge success. 

A few bottles of wine, a game of 
Newmarket, a turn on the tiny 
dance floor in my lounge, and the 
evening was alight. He treated every 
girl he met as if she were irresistible, 
holding her hand and paying- her 
outrageous compliments, bvlf with 
such charm ancl openness that the 
husbands and the boyfriends never 
objected. 

Yet his gaiety could be turned off 
in a moment when there was work 
to do. At two o’clock one morning, 
when eight of us came out of the 
Astor Club after a crazy party, I put 
him into a taxi and said, “Sleep 
tight, Alex.” 

Hut he answered with a smile, 
“Not yet, my boy.” And off he 
went for three hours in the inter¬ 
rogation room, while I went thank¬ 
fully home to bed. 

A few days later the Soviet dele¬ 
gation went home, and Alex had to 
buy extra luggage to hold all the 
highly contraband loot for the wait¬ 
ing generals. 

“What about the Moscow cus¬ 
toms.^” I asked. 

“Don’t worry, I shall go through 
like a dose qf salts. General Serov 
will see to that. His wife is mad 
about perfume.” 

1 hoped this was true, for also con¬ 
cealed in the luggage were a power¬ 
ful radio* set; a coding machine, 
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and the latest Minox camera with 
thousands of feet of high-sensitivity 
film. 


Always on the Look-out 

The next five months were fran¬ 
tic. I went to Moscow in May to give 
Alex 30 rolls of new film. In return, 
he gave me 20, which he had ex¬ 
posed in the vaults of the GRU, 
showing the names and activities of 
hundreds of Soviet agents. When I 
mentioned the danger of someone 
catching him, he said, “Not likely. 
I’m taken down by two guards. 
They lock me in.” It was said light¬ 
ly, but I knew that if he had been 
searched, the Minox camera would 
have been his death warrant. 

Even with his rank, Alex con¬ 
sidered it imprudent to invite me to 
his house, but I met his wife several 
times for meals or at the ballet. She 
was a dark, handsome woman with 
a thought^l sadness in her face. 
Alex was forbidden to tell her that 
he was in the GRU, nor for her own 
sake could she know of his work 
for the West. He told me that the 
strain of being one person to her, 
when he was two others to himself, 
had clouded their married life. 

Before I left Moscow we had two 
pieces of good news. First, that in 
July Alex would be coming again to 
London for the Soviet Trade Exhi¬ 
bition at Earls Court. And second, 
that in September there was to be a 
Soviet Trade Fair in Paris to which 
I was invited, and* which Alex 
would probably attend. It looked 
asS 



t^6y 

like a great year for us, and every¬ 
thing seemed possible. 

During June, when I was back in 
London waiting for Alex to arrive, 
my training went on. I had courses 
to attend in coding, tape-recording 
and communications, and a con¬ 
tinuous insistence on the basic prin¬ 
ciples which I had first learnt during 
the war, such as: 

To observe phy.sical characteristics 
of people I met. 

To remember all their names and 
occupations. 

When passing messages, R'evef to 
do so at arm’s length, but always 
close to the other person. 

For a rendezvous, always to in¬ 
spect the area beforehand, and never 
to arrive early or late. If the contact 
is missing, never to hang about, but 
to go away and return at pre¬ 
arranged intervals. To have an alter¬ 
native place of rendezvous. 

To choose the sites for dead-letter 
boxes in places where the picker-up 
could be seen without suspicion, 
such as cemeteries, public gardens 
or the entrance halls of buildings, 
and to vary the sites frequently. 

When on an assignment, never to 
mix with the friends of everyday 
life, and if such a meeting unex¬ 
pectedly occurs, to break it up as 
quickly as possible. 

To study and memorize photo¬ 
graphs and descriptions of known 
Soviet agents, and always to be on 
the look-out for them, especially at 
places of rendezvous. 

Such were some of the principles, 
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and I absorbed them in theory and rolls of film and a mass of photo- 
practice till they became second graphed documents, and declared, 
nature. “Now we are all set for business.” 


“I Don’t Have to Go Back” 

In July, when Alex made his 
second trip to London, the Intelli¬ 
gence boys called him “the sleep¬ 
less wonder.” His energy seemed 
limitless. 

I did not see much of him during 
this visit, but one episode is worth 
recall. One day our people suggested 
that, to impress the Soviet embassy, 
he might inspect the tomb of Karl 
Marx in Highgate Cemetery. We 
found the tombstone mildewed and 
the grave overgrown with weeds. 
Alex, as a good member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, made a report to 
Moscow, who in turn sent a severe 
letter to Pavlov at the Soviet em¬ 
bassy, and a note of congratulations 
to Comrade Penkovsky. 

I was told to be in Paris by Sep¬ 
tember 6 for the Soviet Trade Fair 
and to make sure that I met Alex at 
the airport. The date of his arrival 
was not known, so I simply met 


There is something about Paris 
especially suitable for intrigue, and 
that autumn dozens of agents had 
converged on the city. The Russians 
were watching their own nationals 
at the Trade Fair, the British and 
Americans were watching the Rus¬ 
sians, and the French were watch¬ 
ing everybody. No one knew exactly 
what he was looking for. As far 
as I was concerned, everything 
depended on getting Alex to our 
interrogation room without being 
observed. A single slip would end 
his career as an agent. 

The routes were complicated and 
varied each day.^ Every morning I 
was rehearsed on the route for that 
night. Each day I used a different 
car, whose identity was known to 
my colleagues. 

We had four .separate rendezvous 
for the difficult start of the journey 
—at Alex’s hotel, at the Exhibition, 
at a cafe near the hotel, and at a cafe 
near the Exhibition. Even these four 


every Soviet flight from Moscow we varied, not keeping strict rota- 
until at last, on September 20, Alex tion. At various vantage points on 
came striding through customs, our circuitous drive to TJe Rdbm, 
smiling happily. It was his first visit someone wouW be waiting to let us 


to the city of gaiety and love. 

As we drove to his hotel near the 
Soviet embassy, his eyes were shin¬ 
ing. When our car halted momen¬ 
tarily in the traffic, his gaze lingered 


I 

know if there was a car l^hind us. 
Our spotter might be a man or a 
girl. At the place de I’Etoile, per¬ 
haps, we would drive round twice, 
and on the second circuit the man 


on a passing beauty. “Look at that would raise his hat or the girl 
blonde!” he exclaimed. ^JBfedtaw a scarf over her head if we 

At the hotel he handed over i^^.jappcared to have no foUoWdr. Ale* 
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was in Paris for four weeks, and on 
only two occasions were wc even 
delayed in reaching the house. We 
never failed to get there. 

Alex performed his dual duties 
with skill and determination. The 
Soviets were pleased with the ma¬ 
terial and information he' obtained 
at the factories and the contacts he 
made in industry, and Allied Intel¬ 
ligence was more than pleased with 
his performances in The Room. But 
the strain was beginning to tell. The 
old lightheartedness had gone. He 
did his work with grim efficiency, 
but the thought of leaving Paris 
saddened him. 

*‘I don’t have to go back,” he re¬ 
marked one evening when we were 
dining in the Champs Elysees, near 
the Arc dc Triomphe, “Your people 
say I can stay in the West. They 
would like more from me, but they 
don’t demand it. They are quite pre¬ 
pared to set me up in London or 
New York. It’s entirely up to me. 
What’s your opinion.?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know, 
Alex. You must decide for yourself.” 
I had been told by London that if 
Alex ever talked about this problem 
I was not to influence him. 

“There’s the question of the 
work,” he went on quietly, as if talk¬ 
ing to himself. “And there’s the 
question of my wife an4 daughter.” 

I took Alex to the airport when he 
left. The weather was tad, and the 
fl^ht was delayed for four hours, 
yfhen^the departure was finally an¬ 
nounced, wc walked to die customs, 


but at the door Alex stopped, and 
for a moment I thought he was 
going to turn round and come back 
to Paris and safety. He dropped his 
suitcases and stood there without 
speaking, and 1 waited and hoped. 

Suddenly he seized my hand, then 
picked up the suitcases, and said, 
“No, Greville, I have work to do,” 
and was gone. 

I watched the take-off through the 
window. There was still some fog 
about, and the plane was hardly air¬ 
borne before it disappeared. 

I had no legitimate reason for 
going to Moscow for a while, so a 
substitute contact was arranged. 
Alex was to work with the British 
wife of someone who lived in Mos¬ 
cow. He had been informed of this 
in Paris, and did not like the idea. 
When you have worked with one 
person for a long time, especially in 
danger, you get superstitious. 

Nevertheless, late in December 
1961, Alex started to operate With 
the British wife in Moscow. For a 
couple of weeks all went well. But 
in early January, after passing some 
film in a narrow street, Alex noticed 
a small car which moved from its 
parked position, turned round, and 
drove away towards the open 
square. Two weeks later, the same 
car was waiting in the same area, 
and Alex immediately told London 
that he proposed, at least for the 
time being, to stop using the woman 
as a contact. 

Sometimes Alex could accept 
social invitations from the British 

^3 
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and Americans, and then the 
precious films and packages would 
change hands. Otherwise, he was 
forced to use dead-drop boxes. No 
agent likes them. When you put the 
envelope in the box, there is always 
the terrible suspense until you hear 
it has been collected, and even if you 
have not been observed, you can 
never be sure that someone has not 
seen the collector. It was not until 
the end of March that Alex again 
met the British wife at a party and 
was able to hand over some film and 
receive the latest instructions from 
British Intelligence. 

Every day I thought about Alex. 
I could feel the strain and tension 
that must be building up inside him. 
London was also worried, and plans 
were discussed for bringing him to 
the West. Eventually the desperate 
idea was agreed upon of trying to 
smuggle him out in a c'aravan de¬ 
signed ostensibly for trade exhibi¬ 
tions. Two such caravans were 
ordered, but they had to be custom- 
built, and there were interminable 
delays in getting them completed. 


**¥00 Are Being Followedl** 

In July 1962 I flew to Moscow. 
Alex looked tense and pale, and 
there was a shocking weariness in 
his eyes. On the third and last day 
of my stay I was to meet Alex at the 
Peking restaurant. I was early, so I 
walked up and down the, opposite 
pavement until I saw Alex ap¬ 
proaching. I crossed the road but, 
instead of greeting me, he went. 
3H 


straight into the foyer. I knew some¬ 
thing must be wrong. 

He glanced inside the restaurant, 
then turned and, as he passed me, 
whispered, “Follow behind.” He 
walked quickly down the street and 
dodged into an alleyway. I turned 
in after him and he grabbed my arm 
and said, “You must get out, quick¬ 
ly! You are being followed. Be at 
the airport tomorrow by 6 a.m. I’ll 
be there.” 

Later, ! found my room had been 
thoroughly searched, but the film 
Alex had given me on the first 
morning was still in my pocket. 

Next morning at the airport, Alex 
used his security card and his still 
strong authority to hasten my de¬ 
parture on the first plane to Copen¬ 
hagen. By coming he took a terrible 
risk, but without him I would never 
have made it. He was chain-smok¬ 
ing and looked grim, very worried. 
When the flight was called, he gave 
me a long bulky envelope. 

“This is the best,” he said. “Tell 
my friends that I must come out 
soon, tfery soon. I will try to carry 
on, but it’s very dangerous.” 

He came with me to the aircraft. 
There were no delays, and at the 
take-off I saw Alex wave from the 
tarmac. It was not a big wave, just 
his hand raised above his head— 
once. 


The Trial 

The trial of O. V. Peokov^y 
and G. M. Wynnd*began in 
Supreme Court of die 
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10 a.m., May 7, 1963, in a great hall 
crammed with 500 spectators. More 
than a hundred are hired hecklers 
who always sit in the front rows. 
They arc an ugly bunch. Their faces, 
greedy with anticipation' and hos¬ 
tility, remind me of a crowd at a 
bullfight, and their duty is to ap¬ 
plaud when the prosecutor makes a 
point. The scene is brutal, spectacu¬ 
lar, but it is only an anti-climax. Our 
fate has already been decided. 

We have been rehearsed for three 
days in the roles we must play. I 
have been given a loo-page manu¬ 
script to follow in court, a complete 
word-for-word rendering of the im¬ 
portant questions that will be asked 
me, and my answers. I know there 
will also be cross-examination and I 
will be free to give my own reply— 
providing that I do not make trouble 
or say things against the Soviet 
Union. Otherwise, I have been 
promised that the trial will be 
thrown into closed sessions and Alex 
summarily condemned to death. It 
is important that I co-operate and 
that the trial be held in public. For 
Alex not only must have every 
chance to save his life, but the 
British observers can then learn just 
how much the Soviets have found 
out. 

The session is declared open, and 
the bill of indictment is read. Alex 
and I plead guilty as charged, and 
just as the prosecutor begins to ques¬ 
tion Penkovsky, I see my wife in the 
tightly packed crowd. Our eyes meet 
and she raises a hand, but when I 
246 


start to wave back, my hand is 
slapped down by a guard. It is 
almost worse to see her than to see 
no one. 

Sticking to the script, Alex con¬ 
ceals all he can, above all my posi¬ 
tion as a knowing agent. But he 
must reveal other details: the drop 
boxes, the passwords, the meetings, 
the letters, the packages, the interro¬ 
gations in London and Paris. Then 
the prosecutor asks Alex whether he 
recognizes the seriousness of his 
crime. Alex says he does. He is 
asked: “What personal qualities in 
you promoted this?” 

Alex answers: “The meanest 
qualities: moral decay, caused by 
constant daily use of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages, and dissatisfaction with my 
position on the committee ... vanity, 
vainglory, and love of an easy life. 
But it docs not excuse or justify my 
crime in any way. I deceived my 
comrades and said that everything 
was well with me, but in fact every¬ 
thing was criminal, in my soul, in 
my head and in my actions.” 

Alex’s voice sounds like an old 
gramophone record played through 
the lips of a corpse. When he fin¬ 
ishes there is complete silence. Even 
the mob makes no sound. 

The next day belongs to me. Be¬ 
cause Alex and I were questioned 
separately, we had given contradic¬ 
tory answers. These arc seized on by 
the prosecution to show that 1 dis- 
a^eed with Alex and^ by implka- 
tion, resented his dcjfli^s of vtmat I 
said was true.' The idea is m prove 
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that even I, a worthless foreigner, 
could not stand the degenerate Pen- 
kovsky. It also suits the Soviets to 
make British Intelligence appear all- 
powerful and me a puppet. This 
suits me, too. It protects me, satisfies 
London, and pleases Moscow. 

It ail comes out as rehearsed. Be¬ 
cause I am forced to sit with my 
head down (the cord to my headset 
has been cut short for this purpose), 
I cannot show the correspondents of 
the Western Press that I am reading 
from notes. I also sec the interpreter 
turning down the volume of qty mi¬ 
crophone, even when I am faithfully 
following the script. The foreign 
pressmen at the far end of the hall 
shift restlessly because they cannot 
hear; my temper flares at this cen¬ 
sorship and I begin to give indiscreet 
answers. The prosecutor is starded 
and very angry. When finally I am 
supposed to say that I am sorry and 
bitterly repent, I say only, “I bad 
no intention of coming to the Soviet 
Union and abusing the goodwill 
shown to me by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade.” 

This is no more than the truth, 
but it leaves out the carefully re¬ 
hearsed eulogy about Soviet life in 
general. The prosecutor is furious. 
He gives me further cues for the 
lines, but 1 cannot utter such lies. 
The prosecutor sits down with a 
grim face and the jddges sit Hke 
cold rocks. The session ends and I 
wonder how .much 1 have damaged 
m2J:ase, but I no longer care. 

; 1^ third day of the trial is almost 


a complete blank. The morning ses¬ 
sion is held in private, and the de¬ 
fence speeches fall on stony ears. 
Alex and I make our final pleas. He 
begs for his life, but I, who feel more 
like pleading for Alex than for my¬ 
self, ask for mitigation, that is all. 

After a recess we reassemble, and 
the courtroom is packed once more. 
The verdicts are read; Penkovsky, 
“to be shot to death and all his per¬ 
sonal property to be confiscated”; 
Wynne, “to be deprived of his 
liberty for eight years, the first three 
to be served in prison, those subse¬ 
quent to be served in a harsh-regime 
correctional labour colony.” 

Alex is taken out of court, and I 
never see him again. I am taken to 
an ante-room, my wife is brought 
in, and we are told we may have an 
hour. We embrace, and for a few 
moments it seems wonderful to be 
together. But when we sit down 
there is a silence and we do not know 
what to say. I look at the clock on 
the wall, but it has stopped. 1 point, 
but the guard shrugs. It is not un¬ 
common for Moscow clocks to stop, 
but this stoppage seems symbolic. 

Our life has stopped and will start 
again only in some unimaginably 
distant future. Sheila just strokes my 
hand and smiles and, when the time 
comes to go, I dare not kiss her. 

**Yqu Will Learn to Reflect Us'* 

Mr NEW prison is to be Vladimir. 
It is 150 miles from Moscow and it 
is especially bad. It holds 2,000 pris^ 
onqrs, and none has escaped. Most 
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of them die there, and 1 wonder if I 
can' survive Vladimir’s horrors. In 
the early days I had a reserve of 
strength, but now 1 am like a camel 
who has almost finished his hump. 

“You arc going to be punished,” 
was the last thing the general had 
said to me in Lubyanka. “Now you 
will learn to respect us.” I admit the 
first part, but deny the second. Pun¬ 
ishment yes; respect no. 

My new cell is several degrees 
filthier than the one in Lubyanka. 
I’he main lavatory is worse. It is a 
cubicle with a hole in the concrete 
floor, and the edges of the hole are 
spattered with bloodstained phlegm. 
In the washhouse beyond, there is 
more cough-blood in the basins and 
all over the sludge-covered floor. 
Tuberculosis flourishes in Soviet 
prisons and I worry about catching 
it. 

At least I have a cell mate, a tall, 
frail-looking boy of about 23—Kelly 
is not his real name but that’s what I 
call him. He is on a sick diet, which 
includes some white bread and a 
little milk, and as soon as the first 
meal is brought in, Kelly cuts his 
bread in two and pours half his milk 
into my mug. I protest, but Kellv re¬ 
fuses to touch his food unless I share 
it with him. 

Kelly has a strong belief in God, 
but he is shy, so when he kneels to 
say his prayers I turn my back. He 
has been alone a long time and has 
built up a privacy for himself. It is 
important that this be preserved. 
There are two basic ways of coping 
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with imprisonment: the inward 
way, which is Kelly’s, of building a 
world of your own thoughts; and 
the outward way, which is mine, of 
filling your days with cleanings and 
polishings, and schemes for confus¬ 
ing the Soviets. 

Kelly is afraid of the guards. At 
6 a.m.,‘ when the national anthem 
blares out of the loudspeaker on the 
wall, he stands up while I sit on the 
bed. The guard bursts in and yells, 
and Kelly (who understands Rus¬ 
sian) translates that we are required 
to stand. 

I shout back, “I am not standing 
up, not till the day I join the Red 
Army!” Kelly passes this on, and 
the guard rushes at me and hauls 
me to my feet. The moment he lets 
go, I sit down. Up, down, up, down. 
By this time the anthem is over, and 
the guard yells that my behaviour 
will be reported. 

Next morning I wait to see what 
Kelly will do. When the anthem 
starts, and we can see the eye of the 
guard through the spy hole, I watch 
Kelly clenching his hands as he sits 
on the bed. It is like watching some¬ 
one on the high board who has never 
taken a dive before. The guard 
comes in and heaves Kelly up, but 
when he comes to me, Kelly sits 
down, and when he goes to Kelly, 

I sit down. This time, yells the 
guard, we shall both be reported. 

Kelly had never smiled, but after 
our bobbing act, when the ^-sid 
goes out, Kelly smiles. This fueaseS 
me. It is not easy m find things to 
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smile about in Vladimir, and we 
never stand for the anthem again. 

Five weeks later, the deputy war¬ 
den tells Kelly to pack his meagre 
belongings because he is leaving. 
When the door slams and I hear 
Kelly’s footsteps dying away down 
the corridor, I feel very lonely and 
slightly sick. My food is cut down, 
and I am moved to a cell that is even 
filthier. The stench is strange and 
sickening. 

Faintly, through the closed win¬ 
dow, comes the dirge played by the 
brass-band in the town cemetery, 
and 1 have a fancy, un provable yet 
overwhelming, that I am inhaling 
the last dank impregnation from 
the corpse they have chucked into 
the muddy grave outside. I empty 
my slop jar on the floor and scream 
“Soviet culture!”—the most biting 
insult I can use—and am given 
another cell. 

My home-made calendar creeps 
into September. I have no mirror so 
I cannot see my face, which is per¬ 
haps a blessing, but I can see the thin 
tendons in my thighs and my scrag¬ 
gy hands, once so powerful and now 
inept and feeble. All around me, I 
feel death and suffering. I hear 
screaming in the night. 

After m^e months in Vladimir, I 
am taken back to Lubyanka. In the 
interrogation room are the old 
general, a different colonel, a new 
interpreter, and several sour civilians 
who are clearly the KGB and dieir 
equivalent. On a large table is a pile 
or tins and cartons, all the things 


Sheila brought so long ago—spam, 
chocolate, vitamin pills, fruit salad 
and cigarettes. Also some photo¬ 
graphs of home, and a pile of letters. 
My stomach yearns for the food and 
my heart for the photographs and 
the letters. The general holds out a 
pile of typewritten sheets clipped to¬ 
gether. It is a confession, and 1 can 
have all the luxuries if I will sign. 
I refuse. 

I am ordered to sign. There is 
silence. Cold eyes stare at me from 
hard faces- For a moment I hesitate. 
Then I run to the table and, with a 
sweep of my arm, send the tins, the 
photographs and the longed-for let¬ 
ters flying to the floor. The general 
shouts an order. Two guards grab 
me and pin my arms, and the colonel 
swipes me across the face with all 
his force. Once, twice. The third 
time with closed fist. I fall down, 
and there is a piercing pain in my 
jaw and my mouth is full of blood. 

I am not sorry for myself. I am not 
afraid. I am filled with a wondrous 
glow of hatred and contempt. They 
have made a huge mistake, they 
have given me a new strength.' That 
single, maniacal blow has severed 
for ever the sad connexion between 
my mind and my body. My mind 
floats like a spectator. With my body 
they can do what they please. They 
will never force the truth from me 
now. ^ 

On and on, day follows nigh% ' 
until time is confused and I haraly? 
know whether! am ^eep or aw4tfe. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, 1 am in a 
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jolting truck again, and back in 
Vladimir. My cell is the same, but I 
am different. Something strange is 
happening to me, a growing quiet¬ 
ness, a slowing down, an infinitesi¬ 
mal approach to some inevitable 
conclusion, though what this is I do 
not know. 

For eight weeks I am left alone. 
The food ceases altogether, only a 
mug of weak tea each morning. 1 
have no power to move, no thoughts. 
I lie still and helpless. There is a 
drumming in my head like a gentle 
swarm of bees... When I^open my 
eyes a woman doctor is putting the 
oxygen mask back on a trolley. She 
bends over me, and my arm feels the 
sharp jab of a needle. 

They would not let me die! That 
is my first thought, and it gives me 
new courage. I am kept in the hos¬ 
pital, and each day I have an injec¬ 
tion and my food improves, an 
occasional cube of meat floats in the 
fish soup. I have milk, some white 
bread, and magazines from England 
(with the advertisements cut out, lest 
the guards should see the degrading 
luxuries of Western civilization). 


The Exchange 

Once more I return to Lubyanka. 

After three days of waiting for more 
interrogation, I am taken instead to 
the airport, and before 1 know what 
is l^ppcning, wc aft airborne. No 
tells me anything,, but as time 
on 1 realize wq are flying in a ^ 

' rccdort. i dare not enter- I 
ijaih- the hope that'Is aroused, but S' I 


when at last we touch down, the first 
thing I see is a sign in German, and 
wc have landed in East Germany. 

A c.'ir takes me to the Red Army 
barracks, where I meet the Soviet 
consul. He speaks good English. He 
tells me that ^30 which my wife 
sent me in prison is now to be re¬ 
turned to me—but not in cash. I 

J/ome al Iasi, Greville Wynne 
is escorted across Nortfudt airport 
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protest, but the consul is politely 
firm, He insists on knowing what I 
would like instead of my money, 
and I say, “Caviare.” (I got three 
dozen tins; when I opened them 
later, they were mouldy.) 

That night I sleep under heavy 
guard, and at dawn, after a good 
breakfast, I am sitting between two 
hefty guards in a car which takes me 
out into the country. We stop by a 
shed; that is all 1 can see. For over 
an hour we sit in silence. Then the 
consul comes to the window of the 
car and says, “You are going round 
there. If you speak or misbehave you 
will be shot.” 

The car moves round the shed and 
I see we are at a frontier. I get out. 
The guards hold my arms tightly. 
There are soldiers everywhere with 
dogs and rifles and binoculars. A 
telescope is mounted on a tripod. 
Through the gates is a small piece 
of no-man’s'land. At the far side 
another car draws up and stops. One 
man from that side and one from 
this march solemnly towards each 
other, stop, converse, and march on 
to make their identifleation. The 
man approaching me wears a white 
mackintosh. As he comes near, 1 
recognize, him! Alex would have 
recognized him! 

At last, after endless hand signails, 
I am marched to the middle of ho- 
man Viand, where I meet the pris¬ 
oner from the West, The exclm^ 
is made, and now I pass on fo tn$ 
West and he to the East, T kiio# 
who this man is. He is a 


who operated under the name of 
Gordon Lonsdale. He looks sleek,« 
well fed and needs a hair-cut—but 
then he has not been in the Soviet 
Union for a long time. He is wel-’ 
come to it. 

I, too, have a welcome. First by 
the R.A.F. station commander and 
his wife and then by five of my old| 
colleagues, among them James, him¬ 
self, who greets me with truly Brit¬ 
ish enthusiasm: “Grevillc! You 
Jook bloody ’orrible! ” 

It is hard to believe 1 am safe, 
even in the aircraft heading for Eng¬ 
land. I know it is true, but a heavi¬ 
ness weighs on me when I think that 
here I am, at the end of it all, flying 
to safety, while Alex is still tfierc, 
alive or dead. I do not know which, 
but I know he will*ncvcr escape. . 

At last, the aircraft comes in to 
land. There is a sea of friendly faces, 
but still the most important wel¬ 
come is ahead, and, at last, on the ^ 
evening of this miraculous day, it 
comes—the welcome of all wel¬ 
comes. I am home. 

Author's note: 

It is only now that I can 
about my worl( with Penl(pvs 1 (y?} 
did not do so before^ becat0 ) 
wanted to ma^e sure that AUic wH 
not alive and that tny biSfo\ woM4 
not harm him. He was sentence* 
death, but the sentence was not/^ 
tied out. It was tt^ yeofs ^et,^ 
tml that t lenrs^ih^ 
further interrogaUant^di tm\ 
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rapid intercommunication of scientific 
knowledge. 
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disfoveries into practical methods of 
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It Pays to Increase Your 
WORD POWER 

Peter Funk 

Adjectives act as the stimulants 
of our language by giving it grace, 
intensity and colour. In the list 
of adjectives below, tick the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the 
key word. Answers arc on the next page. 



(1) voluble—A: lively. B: pompous. 
C: fluent. D; loud. 

(2) oblivious—A: heedless. B: shady. 
C: vigilant. D; devious. 

(3) pernicious—A: unsuspecting. B: 

dratructive. C: secret. D: faithless. 

(4) rigorous (rig' er us)—A: complicated. 
B: unyielding. C: daring. D: headstrong. 

(5) extraneous (eks tray' nS us)—A: an¬ 
tagonistic. B; unusual, C: outside. 
D: octreme. 

(6) gritty—^A: mealy. B: uncomfortable. 
C; savagedooking. D: plucky. 

. (7) Insubr (in' sue ler)—A; personal. 

V B: hardened. C: cautious. D: narrow. 

(8) fclicitous*-^A: elegant. B; appro- 
. priate. C: concise. D; benevolent, 

•rapturous—A: mu*y. B: flowing. 
'Hi ecsULtic. D: emocous. 

Bt^ relative. 

Mr.^ptesttonaUe. Di 9^1, 


(11) abject—A; degraded. B: rebellious. 
C: uncomplimentary. D: useless. 

(12) rollicking—A: jolly. B: dancing. 
C: profane. D: showing off. 

(13) alluring—A : exotic. B: insinuating. 
C: capricious. D: enticing. 

(14) forbearing—A: patient. B: moral. 
C: forbidding. D: far-sighted. 

(15) graphic—A; extraordinary. B: mean¬ 
ingful. C: obvious. D: vivid. 

(16) roguish (r6' gish)—A: good- 

humoured. B: rough. C: mischievous. 
D: traitorous. 

(17) hyperbolic (hi per bol Ik)*—A: 

similar. B; exaggerated. C: circular. 
D: parallel. 

(18) astringent—A^ absorbent. B: elon¬ 
gated. C; causing to shrink. D: cleansingt 

(19) optional—A: discriminating. B: elec'-' 
tive. C: different. D: required. 

;^) ruefol—^A: mournful. B: imgxy. 
Ct amuaing. D: caustic 

{jNtm hmUibtmaelftiii 






Answers to 

It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 


(1) voluble—C: Fluent in speech; glib; 
using words easily and rapidly; as, a 
vohAk speaker. Latin volubilis, “rolling, 
turning rapidly.” 

(2) oblivious—A: Heedless; inattentive; 
unaware; as, oblivious to noise. Ijitin 
obliviosus, “forgetful.” 

(3) pernicious—B; Destructive; harmful; 
as, a pemieious Latin pemieiosus. 

(4) rigorous —B: Unyielding; harsh; ex¬ 
acting; as, rigiraus football training. 
Latin rigtrosus, from rigor, “stiffness.” 


(11) abject—A: De^aded; cast down; 
servile; contemptible; wretched; as, 
abject poverty, latin abjectus, “thrown 
aside.” 

(12) rollicking—A: Jolly; boisterously 
jovial; carefree; as, a rollicking party. 

(13) alluring—D: Enticing; attractive; 
fascinating; captivating; as, an alluring 
girl. Old French alurer, “to attract with 
bait.” 


(14) forbearing—A; Patient; tolerant; 
holding back under provocation; as, a 
forbearing attitude. Old English forberan, 
“to refrain from.” 

(15) graphic—D; Vivid; sharply outlined; 
lifelike; described with pictorial effect; 
as, a graphic account of the battle. Greek 
grupbikos, from grapbein, “to write.” 

(16) roguish—C: Mischievous; as, a rogfiisb 
smile. 


(5) extraneous—C: Outside; external; 
foreign; alien; not germane or pertinent; 
as, extraneous influences. Latin extraneus, 
“foreign.” 


(17) hyperbolic—B: Exaggerated; over¬ 
stated for effect, not to be taken literally; 
as, a hyperbolic prose style. Greek 
huperbole, “exceed.” 


(6) gritty—D: Plucky; bravely persistent; 
resolute; as, gritty determination. Old 
English greot, “sand, gravel.” 

(7) insular—D: Narrow; isolated; limited 
in outlook; as, insular opinions. Latin 
insula, “island.” 

(8) felicitous—^B: Appropriate; apt; well- 
expressed; as, a felicitous phrase. Latin 
felix, “happy.” 

I 

(9) rapturous—C: Ecstatic; joyful; trans¬ 
ported by feeling or emotion; as, a 
rapturous smile. Latin raptus, from revere. 


(10) equivalent—^D: Equal in tneani^, 
kind, value, quantity; corresponding; as, 
an e^halent amount. Latin ae/pdvakaSi. 
“havmg equal powor.” 

i8 


(18) astringent—C: Causing to sh^k, 
contract or bind; styptic; as, an astrSiggnt 
lotion; also, stem; austere; as, astriugfnt. 
comments. I^tin astringius, from astrin- 
gere, “to bind tight.” 


(19) optional—B; Elective; subject to or 
involving choice; not compulsory; al¬ 
ternative; as, optional equipment, l^tin 
optio, “choice.” 


(20) rueful—A: Mournful; remorseful 
pitiable; exciting ^mpathy; as, a 
confession. Old j^glish brkmaU, ' n 
regret.” 


Vocabttlaty, Rgtlfiip' 
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WHERE ON 
EARTH IS 
PARRY’S? ' 


A down-to-earth question from 1,368 km. 
above. This is Parryland*, the land of 
fertilisers, pesticides, sugar, confectionery, 
chemicals and ceramics, as well as a 
number of well-known agency 
lines In engineering, pharmaceuticals 
and consumer products. 

Parry's—in the picture for 179 years. 

*thii piciura of Poninsu/or India was takan 
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Many othara too. In daaigna tlial coma only from 
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Draaa or aart or Mouao. Tiiara are ifruaita of tioWifr* 
comiilnationa an4 tfaalgna igr yaifc ? 

‘ iilao aaa SRM'a tult volloa» dyad dnd grtiiM 
Mifoa, dorlaa. cambrica, popllja and 2xS buttaa. 
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JPOINTS 
XO JPONDBR 

A Chinese philosopher, La^^tze, lis¬ 
ted gentleness as the first quality of 
greatness. In an age of push, use the 
magnetic pull of gentleness. 

—Wilfred A. Peterson, More About 
the Art of Living 

It would be well for all of us to re¬ 
member that suspicion is far more apt 
to be wrong than right, and unfair 
and unjust tW fair. It is a first cousin 
to prejudice and persecution and an 
unhealthy weed that grows with them. 

—-Dr. Francis Braceland and Michael Stock, 
O.P., Modern Psychiatry 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to individual aAievement is the all- 
too-human capacity for getting in debt 
to yesterday, that inevitable result of 
postponing a job. 

To avoid this costly procrastination, 
use reverse strategy: start tomorrow’s 
task today. In the morning, you will 
get a psychological lift from, finding 
' the task already begun, and be ^tter 
" prepared to plunge in and finish it.. 

In reality, you will be taking gdvan- 
tagn^ of a welUcno^n, psycnql<^lc4 
^fact : our memory lor uncompfeted 
sparked off by dit umesolvcd 


tensions they create, is ten times great¬ 
er than our memory for completed 
ones. When you leave a job unfinished, 
your subconscious-“that silent ally al¬ 
ways on duty—goes to work on it. 
Later, when you return to the job, you 
are often amazed to discover that you 
have a whole new arsenal of ideas, in¬ 
sights and solutions from which to 
draw. -T. **• 

IF studies had been taken in a.d. 65 on 
religious preferences, they would have 
shown 51 per cent for Jupiter, 30 for 
Zens, about nine for Mithra and 
about one per cent for Jesus. 

So St. Paul, who was urging support 
for Jesus, might have just given up 
and gone home. 

But St. Paul stayed—and that made 
the difference. —Harry Golden 

There arc 640 million earth-type 
planets in our own galaxy; planets so 
much like ours that you could step out 
of a space vehicle, take a deep breath of 
oxygenated air and look up at a blue 
sky. Many astronomers and other 
scientists interested in the whole ques¬ 
tion believe that the universe is crawl¬ 
ing with life. 

Is it not possible that much of it, 
since the numbers arc so staggering, is 
equal to us in intelligence, or superior, 
simply because human intelligence Iws 
existed for so relatively short a period? 

—Stanley Kubrick 

Never be afraid to say what is in 
your heart and release the spark, for 
sotnetimes it becomes a flame at whi^h 
someone you love, or someone jwu 
hardly know, can warm his hands for 
montns to come. Baldwin 

2J 




what’s so special about 
3 pair of worn out 
mountaineering boots 7 

Nothing usually But this particular pair of the sn.m nf 
helped Tenaing Norgay reach the top of fmd at 
the world In the Himalayan Moun^in. Darjeeling. 


the world In the Himalayan Mountain¬ 
eering Institute at Darjeeling they thought 
©Reserving It as a treasure and a morale 
booster for all mountaineers 

An increasing number of people go to 
DarjMling these days. Mountaineering 
exj^mons ? Yes And also treks to the 
hills, valleys and tea gardens, explor- 

f acquainted with 

•nteresting and friendly people,—all part 

Tourism Passport to Peace 


loyoul 

mnr LUXURY TOURIST 

fPhoSe 6 rJ?® ‘ 'SHAIUbAS* 

(Phone 684), contact the Managers or 

tourist bureau 

Government of West Benoal, 
Apr Mansion. Nehru Road. 
Oarteeimp * i 
Phone So, Cram: Pailoor 
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roimsifiiii nusuiiE lun uns of ihsure 

smamanHaiHciiiiiit 


Make your home dramatically moderrv, 
Win the "admiration of your guests 
with the good things of life. 
Precisiori-made;and sturdy haidj apptiariices j 
perform alf jraur stores at the flick of a Witch, f 
• That -Is neat, modern,.etectrlc tivinii. 


(•l«cierioaUL«i 

4B.47, VMf Utarlmm RiwiS, ’ 

Branchn aU ovw ^ 










breaking new gronnd... 
‘Dunlop is at the root 
of this modem agricuiture 


As the old agricultural methods gradually 
give way to the new, mechanised and 
scientific farming helps the 
Indian farmer to cover much 
more ground and produce 
a greater yield per acre than 
was possible before. 

In this drive for more 
foodgrains and other 
crops, Dunlop is 
helping in a 
fundamental way— 
with tractor tyres for 
better, faster ploughing, 
with Transmission and 
Vee bells for lift 
irrigation and agro-industries. 

And Dunlop also pioneered 
the manufacture of pneumatic 
tyres for bullock carts which 
greatly improves the efficiency of 
these vehictas—a fact of vitaf 
importance since bullock carts 
play such an important role 
in the country's transport system. 


^ MMseiir JDOMMI 

,' ^keeping pace with India’s 

Far0’M.ode^fsiltjlDD 
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for modern living... PRBETT Kitchenvrare 

Make soft, delicious 
IDLIS with 


PREETT 


STEAM-IT 

...in just 7 minutes if you are using 
a PRESTIGE Pressure Cooker! 

No more messing about 

with muslin cloth and banana leaf. 

There is a right size for every PRESTIGE. 



Special Purpose Saucepans, 
Multi-purpose Skillets 

* Apart from their utility, they make 
excellent articles of gift. 

* Suitable for a variety of uses in the 
kitchen. 

* Made of heavy gauge, special aluiAin- 
ium, and brightly (tolished. 

* Fitted with hygienic covers and attraC' 
five, heat>resistant, robust plastic 
handles. 

ttp -4126 ' ' ' ' , . ‘ ■ 



Buy yourself 
from your 


Kitchenware 

Dealer 


ManufMttMdby' 

TT.tPWVA^tlWlTtCf 

OcKimvaalnaiunvIlij^k^ td' 
Mak^ of 





He made his Son the 
1st Electronics Engineer 
from his village 

-and he himself can’t read or write! 



Bat he saved. Wisely. Tears ago, he opened a 
Savings Account with the Bank of Baroda. 

So when his son grew np, he had enough 
money to educate him. Today, he is a proud 
father—and his village boasts of an 
electronics engineer! 

The Bank of Baroda can help you, too, save 
for your dreams. The house, and the things 
for the house, you’ve always wanted. 

The holiday your family deserves. 

Open a Savings Account with the Bank of 
Baroda today! Ton can start even with Be. 1 
...and earn 4% interest! See yonr money 
grow in the Bank of Baroda Savings Acctmnt^ 

Thou sttiit lonver be prosperous with 

The Bask Bands UA 

(Ettd. leOB) Regd. Ortiee; Hondvl, Rsiodi 
Over 300 branches in India and abroad , 

Piwuis ask tor a PRBK «opf of our "MAY WB HBLiPYOO” 
Booklet at your neartsMiranclu or write for it. ' 



When 

close-ups 

matter... 




Verse or Worse. I think that I shall 
never see the beauty in a bony knee 
(A.L.].H.) . . . Seniority, senykirity, a 
.virtual requirement. And when at last 
you get it, what? You’re ready for re¬ 
tirement (Richard Armour) , . Girls take 
jobs in an office with a certain, definite 
plan. They aim to meet expenses, or to 
meet a man who can {N.v.g.s.) ... Air 
conditioning may be fine, but on 
whose conditions—yours or mine? 

(E. Elizabeth Whitney) 

Course Comments. Golf is a game 
that separates the men from the poise 
(Frederick Fell) ... A teetotaller is one 
who disputes your golf-score (Earl Wilson) 
. . . Whenever I’m hitting them 
straight oif the tee you can bet that it’s 
not bjr the book. The reason, indeed, is 
more likely to be that I'm putting a 
slice in my hook 1 (Cov Digwo ... Many 
a golfer yells, "Fore,” takes six and 
' puts down five (Harold Coffin) 

Si^s of the Times. In window of 
maternity shop: “Expansion sale’’ 
(Earl wiioon)... On tabulating machine: 
“You never add it so good’’ (p. s.) ... 

' Ac lii^crie counter: *%heer nonsense’’ 
(lUberta Shelton) . . . At poultry faith; 
^’JB^iter laid than cvcr“ (joMph Morrit)... 

, when’s shoe shop; ‘Ten pw tent 


discount on shoes purchased within 
ten minutes”(H. o.)... Loan-company 
window: “Month-to-month resuscita¬ 
tion” (Franklin Jones) ... In antique 
shop; “Should auld and quaint things 
be forgot?” (P. s.) 

Overheard. On the bus: “I don’t 
mind my wife having the last word— 
in fact, I’m delighted when she gets to 
it” (Tht Irish Digest) . . . DisCUSsing a 
local wolf: “Too bad he wants to have 
his Kate and Edith, too” (Waiter wincheii) 
. . . Aside: “She arrived at her wit’s 
end after an incredibly brief journey” 
(R. c.) ... One weatherman greeting 
another : “Good morning—over 6o 
per cent of this area. How are you 
probably feeling?” (Chri» Hobson) 

Deft Definitions. Gossip: Ear pol¬ 
lution (Mike Johnson)... Plumbcr: Drain 
surgeon (Michael Flanders) , , . A^greSSivC 
feline; Pushycat(S. f.) ... Mini skirt: 
Freudian slip (0.c.c.) . . . Archaeolo¬ 
gist : Rubble Rouscr (Michael Burnun) 
.,. Sore throat: Hoarse and bu^ (jeek 
Kraus)... Rufa^ trees: Streten pb^ts 
(Richard Decker) ... Airline Stewardess: 
plane [ime (Ue Lemons)... Five o’clock 
shadow: Bristle sprouts (Tina Fsldmano) 

*.«Disinherit: Heir brush (Ai Bernitem) 
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If some sweets 
are more fresh 
more delicious 
you’ll find they are 
wrapped in 
Trayons Trayophane 



If you look around more carefully, 
you'll find that protective, attractive 
Trayons Trayophane film is part 
of your daily life. The best of things 
you buy, like cosmetics, toiletries, tablets, 
drugs, sweets, textiles, hosiery,biscuits, 
snack foods and cigarettes come, 
wrapped in Trayons Trayophane so that 
you get them pure and fresh as new. 


India’s widest range for 
your own good 

Helping industry to serve you with 
better and modem packaging is our 
first concern. To this end Travancore 
Rayons has constantly devoted its 
attention and research to produce 
India’s widest variety of specialised 
films for every packaging need. 


QSHVDNj ) TRAYOPHANE 
serves you more than you know 


THE travancore RAYONS 
LIMITED 

Pioneer manufacturers and 

Kayon Yarn in India ^ 

Sales Office; Indian .Overseds pank folding; 

}ra F^r,l5t Mo^ Retd, 

factory: Rayonpiinun P:0.> Kerala State. 
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the grass 
is green 
for him too., 
the sky 
a bright 
bright blue 


The Braille opened 
his dark eyes. Turning 
despair into hope. 
Communicating to the 
blind the world of 
loveliness and light. 

The splendour in the 
grass, the smile in 
the bright blue sky. 

COMMUHICATION 

THE EVERTOAY MIRACLE! 

Here Is communication 
bringing eyes to the blind. 
Breaking the barrier of 
darkness. Cknnmtmicatlon 
is our buslneM too. 
Comthunioatlon that i^laeys 
a Vital part in your .■ 
dail^ iife» in the life of 
'oonunerce and industry. 



INHIAN 
nUPHONE 
fNIHISTlll» 
UMITBOt 
BANGAiORi IB 
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Ai^anil 
IWMiMi^voliMiie 
of Udgnpfi^'^ r 
which brings you ^ 
portraits of 70 : . 
of hfstory’a ; ; ; 



HEHf ARE JUST A F£V 
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THIS EXCITING 
NEW BOOK CAN 
BE YOURS AT A 
BIG SAVING- 








>!c S04 PAGES >lC 70 BIOGRAPHIES ^ 
31 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR 
^ BEAUTIFULLY BOUNO AND PRINTED ^ 


Simply fill in your 
Discount Order Card 
and post it TODAY ! 


DISCOUNT ORDER CARD 


1 


I 




To: INTERNATIONAL BOOK HOUSE PRIVATE LTD. 

Please send me a copy of GREAT LIVES, GREAT DEEDS by VPP 
at the special privilege price of Rs. 37.00 (plus Rs. 2.00 for postage and 
packing). I understand that if i am not satisfied I may return it within 
ten days in the carton provided and receive a full refund. Please also 
send my free copy of the Churchill Digest 

Writ* your Nam* and Addraaa hare (CAPITALS. PLEASE) 


NAME. 


■ TT APF AR A 


i 


Obtwfh this card at perforation 
and ffost NOW. No stamp, madod. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 




















CLAIM YOURS lOIMlI 



Postage 
will be 
paid by 
Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage 
stamp 
necessary 
if posted 
in India 


BOMBAY G.P.O. 

PERMIT No. 63 

International Book House 
Private Limited, 

9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY, 1; 
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f ^ ... 

Th« ugly, Ulkatiyu Atbunian phllguophur laid 
down 0 moral coda that hat ochoad through tha 
canturlaa. and taught tha prlnctplaa,ot.claar 
thinking which ara tha baafe toala of madam 
aclanflc mathad. 

S?i-5iW ■■ £i/«t'i 

Oaaf and blind Irw aarly childhood, Halon Kallar 
raa# above har handlcafw Ig baeama an inaotra* 
Han to paagla avaiywhara. 
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A fhought-provoklng portrait of tha world't 
graataat eonouoror, who rulod an ampira ancam- 
oaaalng praaant>dair Rueela, China, Paraia, and 
L naif at Europa. 

' OAViO ;<VIMl.S'''GWf 

' A faaclnatlno piclura of tha firat Ewopaan to 
aiploro a tralT tram tha Eaat to tha Waal coaal of 
Atrin. 

VOt. rs.iRs; 

. "I diaagraa with ovary ward you aay, but will 
dof^ 10 tha danlh your right to aay III" Thia 
. ftmaua phraaa auma up tha atarv of Voltaira’a 
, HMa^ nght for traodom of tbom^ and a paa c h. 

O^ARLkS OAftWIIv 

. At tha ago of only St, Charlaa Darwlh mada tha 
' .meal mamantoua voyaga aineo Chrlataphar 
' 'Colii wbu a ■ratumtitg with hla .apoclMiiaUng 
- iiaa^ of Hw.Ortgfn afIba Sp i #w . 


lOtjsV f*As;ru'’^ 

Ona of tha aarllaat and graataat of tha microbe 
huntara, Paataur uahared in tha age of pravantiva 
madicina, and aat tha ataga lor polio and athar 
vaccinaa that hava aavad livoa and vaat auffaring. 

H. i.. WtU.T 

■‘Thara will coma a time whan man In aaolad 
contalnara will aaar off Into tha lonaiinaaa of 
apace and travel round tha world." FaacInaUng 
portrait ol a groat HrlHah wrilar who waa alaa a 
notable propnat 

Saltlao'a idaaa rafuaad to dia, and ara otill an 
Inaplratlon and a chatlanga to aclanUata today, 
800 yaara altar hla daalhl 

if!;'.;!,)' 

Intimate picture of an arHat whoaa painUnga ara 
conaldarad by many to bo Ilia prootaal aver made 
by man. 




j t &m m 


t Of Hfo.OrIgIn afiba Sp a #w . 

lAMEST SHAC«i£T*N 

latM lad a ftoht tav aurvlval which Mill 
I alfflOal IncraolMa. A portnit ^ a aupMb 
man, and a daaalc aiory of polar 



Tbld unique, 6t>i«(Fe 
iUustiMted blQgrbi^ of 
thb man of the oentury. 
priced at Rs 2.00 oft. 
hooketalls, CHURORILL 
DICIEST la youre M « fra 
dft when you buy OEEK 
LIVES, OBEAT DBI^, 
provided that you otuer- 
your copy promptly.' 








t-range jet 
comfort 






That’s the Boeing 737*s 
I plus for passengers. 

The new 737 is the smallest 
smber.of the Boeing family 
jetliners. Yet it’s as wide 
d roon^- aar the bis 707 


only airliner that can bring 
passengers on short-range 
routes the same wide-Mbin 
comfort traveltfs enjoy 
aboard transcontinental and 
over-ocean flights. 

Equally important, the new 
737 inherits «11 the benefits 
of Boeing’s unmatched 
experience as builder of 
the world’s nM^ succnsful 
jetlinm. 

Newest, mcfst advanced 
short-haul Jet in the world, 
the 737 cruises at S8Q mules . 
an hour, aadcsries up to 
113 passet^ers. It gcies into 


The superb new Boeing 
737 has already been ordered 
by: Avianca, Braathens, 
Britannia, Qmadtan Paciflc, 
Irish, Lake Central, Luft¬ 
hansa, ^alaysia-Singapore, 
Mexicana, NAC-New Zea¬ 
land, Nordair,'N«them' 
Consolidated^ PSA. Mfic, 
Pacific Western, Piednw)nt, 
South African, United) -? , 
Westerly'' 


, I 
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a little kid could get lost in 
a big towel like this 


but you'll find her soon enough- 
safe, and warm, and dry Soft, deep-pih 
Nutex Towels are made by Bombay 
Dyetng's‘Superloop’process to caress 
your akin dry in rich jact)uard designs 
and soft shades that will be fresh and 
bBtutifiil for years Go see the new 
r^nge of Nutex Towels today' 


's the sttperiboD 

- /ou a /better towel ^ 

Look closely at the fabric 
of a Nutex Towel Thou¬ 
sands of Superlootpt' Qive 
your Nutex Towels a4eap, 
absorbent softness that 
drtfls fastar—and dri*« nut 

from BOMBAY DYEING ! 



































to it, as in loving. 


You’ve always desired to get into aviation? 
Cessna can help you get off the ground. 


We cannot tell you exactly your fu¬ 
ture in aviation except that it 
means opportunity. It’s growing 
remarkably as a business, as a nec¬ 
essary way to travel... as a sublime 
pleasure. 

Maybe you should learn to fly 
... in one of the 18 single-engine 
or eight twin-engine airplanes de¬ 
signed by Cessna... world’s largest, 
most experienced (since 1912 ) 
builder of business and pleasure 
aircraft. 

You may need the speed of an 
airplane to help you run your 
business ... or your government. 
You could join an airline, or pilot 
a company plane. You could be a 
flight instructor, or an expert in 


the care and mechanics of aircraft. 
You could operate an airport, or fly 
air taxis. Or you could sell and 
service Cessna airplanes. 

But the first thing you ought to 
do... fly an aeroplane yourself. 
Go to the Cessna Dealer listed 
below- and ask for particulars: 
Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. 
IV-2, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 



More people hem to tjhf in Cessnas 
than in aii other makes 




AIR SURVEY CQi. OF INDIA PVT. LTD., 

e/2. JESSORE RCrAD, DUM DUM. CAl.CUTTA-2^ 
TELEPHONES: CITY OFFICII23-2602 DUM DUM ^57^0099 





















When !ier talenw 


it's time to teach her proper dental care with Ibrhan’s 

She’s growing in skills. Under your guidance she will /VHPIII^*'*****"*"*’**^ 

learn many things of importance in later life. Be sure 

you teach her about proper dental care. Tell her how "T 

Forhan's can help prevent gum troubles and tooth 

decay. Now's the time to teach her—because her \l /\^ . 

teeth must last a lifetime. / nj 

Forhan's, the toothpaste created by a dentist, con- /y f IjLS^ 
tains special astringents, for the gums. It’s the tooth- KX / / 
paste you know that’s good for you, good for her. So 

teach her to brush with Forhan’s every night and j / tL 

morning...for a lifetime of dental care. 

It’s never too early to teach ibrhan'a dental oare 

I---—- 

I F9ES: lttformati¥9 Colmip BodfM* on 
I “Caro of tho Tooth and Sumo'* 

I For this BookM, avallsMe in 10 languagas^, sanrt 10 p. sUmps (to coraf 
I postaga) to Mannara' DantaIMfisoryBuraauiPost Bag No. 10031, Bombay 1> 



Nama. 


Mdraas .-. 

tPlease underline lanauage wanted: English. Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Urdu, Bengali. Tandl, Teiugu, Malayalam or Kanarese. 

*Thla may be one of tbe most Important hooho your ahlltf L 
will ever road I l., sO-» 


BWiang —the toothfiaate created hy n dantlit 


CHaH.isrc 
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Yugoslavia Keeps 
Moving Right 

Under the anxious eyes of his Iron Curtain 
neighbours, Tito has repudiated one Marxist 
dogma after another. How many Eastern 
European nations will follow his bold moves.? 

By Charles Thayer 


T ito ! ” Stalin once snarled. *T 
will shake my little finger, 
and there will be no more 
Tito I ” Yet today Stalin is litde more 
than a bad dream—while the man 
he castigated so contemptuously has 
become, at 75, the most dynamic 
politician in Eastern Europe. 

Since breaking with Stalin in 
1948, Tito has slowly but surely led 
Yugoslavia out of the bogs of Marx¬ 
ism and poverty into the uplands of 
free enterprise and prosperity. His 
eff^orts were crowned last October 
by what must be the most sweep¬ 
ing reform in the history of com¬ 
munism. 

The Communuft Pa^y under 


Lenin and Stalin was the sole repos¬ 
itory of political power. With one 
bold stroke, Tito officially demoted 
the party to the status of an evangeli¬ 
cal society, able to guide but not to 
rule. And if this unprecedented 
move continues to produce fruitful 
results, it is likely that his neigh¬ 
bours from Prague to Warsaw will 
eventually follow—as they have, 
however reluctandy, for the past 20 
years. Should this happen, the pos- 
sibilides of reconciliation between 
the communist world and the Free 
World would vasdy increase. 

1 first knew Tito in 1944, when he 
was leading an army of partisans 
against 14 German divisions. A loyal 

4 ^ 
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Stalinist in those days, he was de¬ 
termined to impose Stalin’s system 
on his own country. 

The obstacles he faced were for¬ 
midable. Belgrade itself was a sham¬ 
bles of bombed-out rubble, while the 
countryside beyond lay ravaged by 
war and deeply divided by historical 
antagonisms: Catholic against Or¬ 
thodox, prosperous north against 
backward south, centralist Serbia 
against autonomy-minded Croatia. 
(Yugoslavia ha.s been called a com¬ 
posite of six republics, five nationali¬ 
ties, four languages, three religions, 
two alphabets and one party.) But 
the land was rich in natural re¬ 
sources, including 15 million fiercely 
individualistic inhabitants. 

Tito, like Stalin, believed Marx’s 
dogma of nationalizing all means 
of production — including land. 
Like Stalin, he tried to organize 
the peasants into collective farms, 
but Yugoslav farmers refused to till 
soil they did not own. Reluctantly, 
Tito backtracked in 1953, offering 
them 25 acres to cultivate as their 
own if they wanted to leave the 
“socialist farms.” Five out of every 
six accepted. 

Nevertheless, Tito kept favouring 
the socialist farms with subsidies, 
machinery and fertilizers, while 
penalizing private farmers with low 
prices. But in 1964 a disastrous crop 
failure forced him to raise agricul¬ 
tural prices, lower taxes ana even 
offer private farmers credit. The 
result was a bumper crop in 19^, 
and another in 1966. Mar3t*s 



nationalization of the land became 
a distant dream. 

A second principle of the Marxist 
dogma proclaimed that only cen¬ 
tralized planning could avoid the 
“capitalist cycles” of boom and de¬ 
pression. Hence, as Lenin and Stalin 
had done, Tito established a huge 
bureaucracy to plan every aspect^of 
production from nuts and bolts to 
the allocation of capital funds for 
new plants. As a result, economists 
estimate that three-quarters of all 
capital funds invested since the war 
have been wasted. 

Furthermore, if an enterprise was 
unable to sell its shoddy goods for a 
profit, it was bailed out by a govern¬ 
ment subsidy—and soon subsidies 
became a way of life for many fac¬ 
tories. A Western-trained economist, 
employed as chief accountant of a 
large factory, told me how he had 
struggled to show a profit in his first 
annual report. But when he sub¬ 
mitted the report, his boss was in-' * 

I * - 

censed. 

“Don’t you know ^lit we lose our 
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subsidy when we show a profit?” he 
roared—and promptly fired the 
accountant. 

Industrial workers, Tito soon dis¬ 
covered, were just as loath to work 
in nationalized factories as the peas¬ 
ants were to work on collective 
farms. Rigidly supervised by a dis¬ 
tant bureaucracy in Belgrade, and 
with minimum wages, managers 
and workers had little incentive. 

Stalin’s vengeful commercial boy¬ 
cott of 1949 further endangered 
Yugoslavia’s economy, and Tito 
turned to the West for trade. As 
early as 1950, professional econo¬ 
mists persuaded him to start dis¬ 
mantling the huge planning ma¬ 
chine in Belgrade and compete in 
the open market. And so Tito 
retreated. Factories, he decreed, 
should be self-managed by freely 
elected Workers’ Councils. 

But the party continued to set 


production quotas and allot raw 
materials, and up to 70 per cent of 
factory earnings were taken by the 
government. Tito’s half-measures 
improved productivity, but not near¬ 
ly enough to make Yugoslav fac¬ 
tories competitive with those across 
the border in Italy or Austria. So 
Tito was forced to grant them in¬ 
creasing autonomy. In 1961, factory 
managers were authorized toarrangc 
their own production schedules, 
prices and labour forces. 

During the years of trial and 
error, Yugoslavia’s production grew 
rapidly, but it was an unhealthy 
growtli. Party bureaucrats clung 
tenaciously to their subsidies and 
authority over investments. Fac¬ 
tories operated at a loss, while in¬ 
flation, unsold wares and ilrifavour- 
able trade balances with the West 
mounted. 

At last, in 1965, the reformers 
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prevailed. Subsidies were abolished. 
Retaining 71 per cent of their earn¬ 
ings and electing their own mana¬ 
gers, factories were given less than 
two years to show a profit—or go 
bankrupt. Investments were taken 
out of politics and put in the hands 
of the banks. 

Successful enterprises were jubi¬ 
lant. The rest were stunned. Hun¬ 
dreds of plants sought safety in 
mergers; many others have failed. 
But if the reforms succeed, Yugoslav 
industry will at last attain Tito’s 
goal: competitive status with the 
advanced countries of the West. 

One of Tito’s important moves 
after his break with Stalin was to 
encourage foreign tourists. As hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of visitors flocked 
to the beautiful Dalmatian coast, 
Tito built hotels and restaurants, 
snack bars, service stations and 
roads. Citizens were even encour¬ 
aged to open their own small hotels 
and restaurants, and these were an 
immediate success. Tito also invited 
foreign manufacturers to establish 
car-assembly plants inside the coun¬ 
try. Today, Belgrade’s streets teem 
with privately-owned, Yugoslav- 
made Fiats and many other foreign 
cars. 

In other ways too, the capital 
compares favourably with cities of 
the West. Shop windows display 
shoes, luggage, women’s bags and 
fleece-lined leather coats that could, 
almost hold their own in any Euro¬ 
pean capital. Where 15 years ago. 
scarcely a printed sheet could pass 


the vigilant scrutiny of censors, to¬ 
day the London Observer, News¬ 
week^ and Paris-Match lie side by 
side with Tito’s Borba and Russia’s 
Pravda on the news-stands. Even 
more amazing, you can buy Scotch 
whisky, American cigarettes, Italian 
wines, French champagne, German 
face lotion. 

During 1966, 15 million tourists 
brought well over Rs. 90 crores to 
the state treasury and to private en¬ 
terprisers. Tito has now announced 
that any tourist, communist or 
capitalist, may enter Yugoslavia 
without a visa. And last January 
Yugoslavia became the only commu¬ 
nist country to abolish exit visas for 
its own citizens—a striking evidence 
of the liberalized police system. 

Economic Boom. As a result of 
the 1965 reforms, Yugoslavia’s econ¬ 
omy displayed encouraging pro¬ 
gress. Inflation decreased, and real 
wages rose some 2-5 per cent. Today, 
Yugoslav factories sell shoes and 
clothing to Britain, electric motors, 
raincoats and television sets to the 
United States, ships to Russia, and 
tungsten, mercury and other raw 
materials to Western Europe. 

Nevertheless, progress was not as 
marked as the reformers had pre¬ 
dicted—and many of them felt foey 
knew why. “Sabotage,” they told 
Tito. But Tito, as he now admits, 
was reluctant to take action. Then, 
in the spring of 1966, he discovered 
a microphone hidden in his office 
telephone. The wirq^led straight to 
die near-by suite of Vi#‘lhesidcht 
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Alexander Rankovic. Searching his 
home, Tito found more micro¬ 
phones—and this time the wires led 
to Rankovic’s villa. 

Quietly, Tito ordered loyal sub¬ 
ordinates to investigate complaints 
of other abuses by Rankoyic and his 
police. A plenary session of the 
Central Committee, Yugoslavia’s 
highest party apparatus, had been- 
arranged for July 1966 in Belgrade. 
Tito secretly switched the meeting 
to his island hide-out at Brioni; 
the 155 committee members.were 
flown to the island overnight, and 
for two days they listened to the 
evidence that Tito’s men had 
collected. 

What prompted Rankovic’s 
treachery.'^ Almost certainly it 
sprang from a deep conviction that 
Tito’s reforms were fatally under¬ 
mining the power of the Commu¬ 
nist Party on which he, as Tito’s 
successor, would have to depend 
when eventually he inherited leader¬ 
ship. Unable to overthrow Tito, 
Rankovic doubtless decided to do 
his best to thwart the reforms. By 
concealed obstruction, sabotage and 
intimidation, he and his party hacks 
hoped to check the erosion of their 
authority. 

With Rankovic’s removal, the 
progressive reformers thought that 
their battle was won. But Tito knew 
better. In almost every town and 
village there were little Rankovics 


using the party to cling to their 
privileges. 

To bring these little Rankovics to 
heel, Tito enacted his now-famous 
party reforms. First, he broke the 
power of the top echelon—the Polit¬ 
buro—and distributed its authority 
among several new committees. 
Second, he virtually forbade party 
oflicials to hold government posi¬ 
tions. Third, he told party members 
that they could no longer give 
orders; their sole function would 
be to persuade others to follow the 
communist line. 

Tito and his entourage are vague 
about what is to replace the party in 
formulating and executing policy. 
They talk much about democracy, 
but demcKracy in Yugoslavia today 
is little more than the right to com¬ 
plain—though not too loudly. Tito 
has permitted rival candidates to 
compete in elections, but he firmly 
rejects rival parties. 

Associates of Tito have suggested 
that the Workers’ Council system 
be expanded to provide a simple 
town-meeting form of government. 
Whether this or some other form of 
one-party, participatory democracy 
will emerge remains in question. 

But for all their uncertainty, 
Yugoslav progressives today arc in 
an optimistic mood. “We may not 
know exactly where we’re going,” 
one said jokingly to me, “but we’re 
pn our way.” 


Way 00^.a woman work ten years to change a man’s habits and then 
eomplain;ithat he’s ho^ tl|c manjshemarricd? —Barbta 
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T he moment the red distress 
flare shot up from the foun¬ 
dering ship, every man 
aboard our Coast Guard cutter, 
Rocf^away, knew that time had run 
out. We had been circling the dis¬ 
abled freighter Smith Voyager for 
seven hours that stormy day, wait¬ 
ing for the 35-foot waves to abate; 
but now the crew still on board had 
to be rescued. 

And quickly. The ship, listing 35 
degrees from a shifted cargo of 
wheat, was being hopelessly pum¬ 
melled by the sea. With each wal¬ 
low she took in more water and 
settled deeper. 

Her last life raft had broken away 
and disappeared. Darkness would 
fall in half an hour. 

When the SOS from Voyager had 
reached us the afternoon before, on 
December 20,1964, we had been on 
patrol some 1,000 miles east of Ber¬ 
muda. We started at once plough¬ 
ing towards her position 300 miles 
to the north. Another vessel had al¬ 
ready picked up 34 survivors and 
4 bodies, but VoyageVs captain 
and three of the crew had stayed 
aboard, hoping the storm would 
subside and that they could save the 
ship. 

For that part of the Atlantic, the 
weather couldn’t have been worse. 
Winds were roaring as high as 45 
knots. In such heavy seas, the only 
way to save the 4 men on Voyager 
was to put out a boat and pick 
them up. 

It was my duty to command the 
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rescue effort. Both the 26-foot pull¬ 
ing boat, manned by ii oarsmen, 
and the equally long powerboat 
were ready. I went to our skipper. 
Captain McGarity, for my final 
orders, expecting that he, as one of 
the finest seaihen in the tl.S. Coast 
Guard, would decide which boat to 
use. He didn’t. “W^chhoatdoyou; 
want to take?” heiai^,.= 

I had thought j^jout wHdt 



'would be preferable, and, for better 
or worse, had made up my mind. 

With a pulling boat, the lives of 
12 men, instead of the 4 needed for 
a powerboat, would be at stake. But 
if we used the powerboat, an engine 
failure could be disastrous as we 
manoeuvred round a drifting ship 
^ring tons water from her. 
d^s with each rdh;Tbc lines and 
%>tsam roitad the wreak could easily 


tangle in our propeller, too. And if 
a man went overboard just a few 
yards away, he might never be heard 
above the engine. 

“The pulling boat, sir,” I said. 

Captain McGarity looked at me 
thoughtfully, trying in a few sec¬ 
onds, it seemed, to fathom my 
reasoning. Then he said, “O.K. Go 
ahead.” 

As the crew lined up before me, 
they looked far from formidable. 
Some were only slightly * built. 
Others looked too young to be in 
service. Worse still, because of the 
bad weather on this patrol, the crew 
had never worked together in a 
boat. 

We said little as the cutter 
rolled and plunged ready to drop us 
about 500 yards from Voyager. 
Every one of us was afraid, but we 
tried not to show it. 

It took ten minutes to reach the 
wreck. Ten men manned the two 
banks of oars. Usually, one man 
can manage the sweep oar that acts 
as a rudder. But in these wild seas 
both the “extra” man and I had to 
grip it to prevent the boat from 
swinging broadside into an oncom¬ 
ing wave and being swamped. 

Cautiously, every man bending to 
his task, we worked our way up to 
Voyager. Wc had to get as close as 
possible to the survivors. But we all 
knew that if we moved too close, we 
couM be sucked over the deck as 
rolled down, and then be 
smashed to splinters as she rolled her 
gunwale 4ip again. Als<^ we could 
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get caught under the 20-foot water¬ 
falls that cascaded off the decks with 
each roll, or be destroyed by the 
steel davits that plunged up and 
down like gigantic axes. 

As the wreck drifted inexorably 
closer, we saw the captain and the 
three crewmen clinging to the rails. 
When only 25 feet separated us from 
the wreck, I threw out a floatable 
line. The survivors jumped into the 
water and grabbed hold. There was 
no time to pull them aboard. The 
wreck kept looming larger, and the 
last two men on the line looked 
perilously close to being washed 
back on to the decks. 

“Let’s get out of here! “ i shouted. 

Now the crucial moments were 
upon us. The ten men bent to the 
oars while I held the sweep oar with 
one hand and, since I’d had no time 
to secure it, the rescue line with 
the other. At the same time I tried 
to pull up the slack to help keep 
the last two survivors on the line 
from going under. The men rowed 
hard, but nothing happened. The 
weight of the survivors and the pull 
of the seas had seemingly nailed us 
to one spot. 

Why, why, I thought, didn't Cap¬ 
tain McGarity tell me to tal{e the 
powerboat? 

**Harderl" I yelled. As the men 
increased the stroke rate, I could see 
drops of blood oozing between the 
fingers of the two oarsnicn nearest 
me. But their exertion, terrible in its 
silence, wasn’t enough. The wre^ 
was drifting down on us. // tke^s 


all you've got, 1 thought, we're 
through—those in the water and us, 
too. 

We were pitching so violently that 
I couldn’t see when it began to hap¬ 
pen. But, suddenly, miraculously, 
the wreck was no closer—and then 
we began inching away. 

“Keep it up— l^eep it up. We’re 
not out of trouble yet! ’’ 

Then, incredibly, we were. We 
were free of that monstrous hulk. 

At the same time, the pull of the 
rc.scue line on my hand became ago¬ 
nizing. It cut into my fingers, and I 
could sec the white of the bone. My 
arm felt unhinged at the socket. I 
was losing the struggle to keep hold 
of the line. I yelled, “They’re pull¬ 
ing me out of the boat! ” 

The “extra” man leaped towards 
me. He jammed the line down hard 
on the gunwale while I unwound it 
from my hand and tied it round a 
scat. The ten oarsmen never missed 
a stroke. 

Mine had been the only words 
spoken. Now, suddenly from the 
first man on the rescue line, came a 
song—“Cruising Down the River 
on a Sunday Afternoon.” The 
words came joyously and defiantly 
through the howling wind. Each 
bar of the song was punctuated by 
a simultaneous “Oogl” from the 
throats of ten straining oarsmen as 
they completed each stroke. A 
strange scene: 12 men in the boat,. 
4 men hanging to the line 
amid gargantuan .wa>r^, the pelting 
rain. And the wind. 
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the rhythmic rattle of the rowlocks, 
the squeak of the oars as they turned 
through the water, the heavily ex¬ 
haled “Oog!” And then that song. 

In 15 minutes of brutal, heart- 
wrenching rowing we had travelled 
only 125 feet from the wreck. But 
now, at last, we could haul in the 
line. We pulled the survivors into the 
boat like sacks of potatoes, and then 
rowed on before the wreck got dan¬ 
gerously close again. Between gasps, 
the freighter’s captain told us he 
could not have held on two minutes 
longer. 

By this time darkness covered us. 
But we continued rowing until we 
saw Roc^atifay creeping cautiously 
towards us, her searchlights driving 
holes in the rain and dusk. 

We rowed for the lights, and 
ten minutes later were hauled 
aboard, bruised, drenched and 
totally exhausted. 


I was dry and warm under sweat¬ 
ers and olankets when Captain 
McGarity came in. “Congratula¬ 
tions on a fine job,” he said quietly. 
“And especially for being clever 
enough to have picked the pulling 
boat,” 

When he had gone I reflected on 
his words. For the first time 1 began 
to understand what had really 
brought us back alive. I had chosen 
the pulling boat for perfectly satis¬ 
factory but superficial reasons. What 
I realized now—and what the experi¬ 
enced Captain McGarity had known 
all along—was that a machine has 
only a certain amount of power and 
enaurance. It can perform merely 
to specified and predictable limits. 

But I had staked our lives on a 
power that can never be built into 
an engine—the extra strength that 
men can always find within them¬ 
selves when they know they must. 


Men at Work 

While my husband was away on business, I told our four-year-old son 
that he would have to be the “man of the house.” He immediately sat 
down .in his father’s big reclining chair and solemnly announced, “C).K., 
I’m listening.” — c. e. s. 

When a mother of two young children returned home after a week 
away, she found a large pile of dirty clothes next to the new washing 
machine. “Well,” hef nusband explained, “we didn’t want you to fed 
you had been replaced by a machine.” —e. w. w. 

A YOUNctjfleighbour solved the prd>lem ^ting her hud>and to water 
the pot{^aiits while^^e vnis away. She placed her plants on a tray next to 
his cocktail cabmet with this sign: “Wc like to drink, too I,” —M. o. P. 
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Kis name is almost unrecognized. But untold millions 
Dwc their very life to this genius of medical research 



M y knees wobbled as I walked 
down the long second-floor 
corridor of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research m 
New York that day in 1929 .1 was a 
very frightened young medical stu¬ 
dent. A telephone call had sum¬ 
moned me to the laboratory of one 
of the great research men of our 
time—Dr. Karl Landsteiner. 

At the ume there were two main 
theories on how the various types 
of blood were inherited. I had writ¬ 
ten a mathematical analysis of the 
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AS TOLD TO J. D. Ratcliff 

theories, and for good measure had 
thrown in the statement that the 
Chinese had discovered the blood 
groups in the thirteenth century. 

Now 1 stood before Landsteiner, a 
six-footer with dark piercmg eyes, 
bushy eyebrows and drooping mous¬ 
tache. The laboratory window was 
made of frosted glass: Landsteiner 
wanted no distracting views. 

Where, he asked, had 1 learnt 
that the Chinese had discovered the 
blood groups? I cited my source, a 
mention in a paper I had read. A 
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flicker of a smile passed over the 
no-nonsense countenance. “1 think 
you will find it better, young man,” 
ne said, *‘always to consult original 
sources.” I would find a book in the 
library—he gave me the exact refer¬ 
ence—that I might read. The inter¬ 
view was over. 

The Chinese, of course, hadn’t 
discovered the blood groups: Land- 
steiner had. 

After my initial chastisement we 
became good friends,and eight years 
later, working together, we dis¬ 
covered the Rh factor—the b^sis of 
the blood incompatibility which had 
mysteriously caused the death of 
thousands of infants in the womb or 
within hours of birth. 

Medical Genius. The panorama 
of accomplishment of this giant 
of research has few equals in the 
annals of medicine. He laid the 
groundwork for research on today’s 
polio-protective vaccines. He delin¬ 
eated the mechanism of skin aller¬ 
gies. His research on RicJ(ettsia 
microbes opened the way for vac¬ 
cines to prevent typhus and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. Almost 
single-handemy he founded and 
developed the science of immuno- 
chemistry. He made blood typing 
possible, and so opened the way for 
the tens of millions of lifesaving 
transfusions to come. % Any one of 
these things would have ranked 
Landsteiner with the immortals. 
Yet this is only a partial list of his 
accomplishments. 

Born in Baden, Austria, in 1868, 


the son of a journalist, young Land¬ 
steiner graduated from medical 
school and spent four additional 
years studying chemistry. Then he 
joined the University of Vienna and 
began work on his lifelong interest, 
the mystery of blood. 

Since the i6oo’s, venturesome 
doctors had been trying transfusions 
—w-ith results so disastrous that 
France, Italy and England had 
eventually passed laws prohibiting 
such experiments. Viennese medical 
bigwigs had a pat explanation for 
the difficulty. All blood, they claim¬ 
ed, was alike; transfusion disaster 
resulted when the donor’s blood 
was diseased, Landsteiner had the 
audacity to question these oracles. 

He collected blood samples, al¬ 
lowed them to clot, then separated 
clot from straw-coloured scrum. 
Then the mixing began—^red cells 
from one individual, serum from 
another. Landsteiner peered through 
his microscope to watch the results 
and saw a startling drama unfold. 
Normally, red cells look like evenly 
distributed grains of sand, but cm 
many of the slides red cells were 
clumping together—agglutinating 
—^like bunches of grapes! 

In precise handwriting Landstein¬ 
er recorded his findings, drew up 
charts, and from them drew mo¬ 
mentous conclusions. Bloods were 
« 

not alike. Some red cells contained 
a nwsterious A substance, some a B 
stuff, some contained neither and 
were labelled 0—^nought. Later, peo¬ 
ple would misread this nought, and 
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it became the letter O for a third 
great group of bloods. (Landsteiner 
missed the fourth class—AB—^be¬ 
cause none of the volunteers from 
whom he wheedled blood specimens 
were in this rare group, but a year 
later two of his workers, one of them 
a student, tracked this one down.) 
The obvious conclusion was: If you 
transfused A blood into an A per¬ 
son, or B into a B, there should 
be no difficulty. But never put A 
into a B. 

Successful transfusion was now 
possible, but medicine wasn’t ready 
to put the revolutionary discovery to 
work. The world paid not the slight¬ 
est attention. 

Ignored, Landsteiner could go 
along being what God had made 
him, a restless malcontent making 
enormous^ contributions to human 
knowledge through an unending 
stream of research projects. He led 
a busy life. In ten years, besides 
lecturing and teaching, he per¬ 
formed 3,639 post-mortems. 

Then in 1908, Landsteiner left the 
university to accept the post of chief 
pathologist at Wilhelmmcn Hospi¬ 
tal. He had a new project right at 
hand. Vienna was in the midst of a 
frightening polio epidemic. 

No one knew what caused the dis¬ 
ease. Previous attempts to transmit 
it to animals for study had failed, but 
now Landsteiner undertook the job. 
He pulverized the spinal cord of a 
recendy dead victim of this terrible 
illness, made a suspension of the 
cells, and injected it into monkeys. 


Novtmbe 

Then he waited, apparently in vain. 
Just when he was ready to abandon 
the whole business, one monkey de¬ 
veloped paralysis of the back legs. It 
was polio. 

After further animal work, get¬ 
ting the disease firmly established so 
that it could be studied in the labora¬ 
tory, Landsteiner passed more 
ground-up cord suspension through 
a filter fine enough to strain off ordi¬ 
nary bacteria. Would the stuff that 
went through still produce the 
disease ? Soon, the monkeys that got 
the filtrate were paralysed. It was the 
next big step forward: it proved 
that polio had to be a virus disease. 

At this point Landsteiner lost in¬ 
terest. He had done the pioneering, 
the sort of thing he liked to do. Let 
others do the detail work that would 
eventually lead to vaccine. 

Poverty. In 1919, chaos fell on 
Vienna as the aftermath of defeat in 
the First World War. The commu¬ 
nists threatened to take over. There 
was shooting in the streets, and 
wild inflation. Landsteiner brought 
his meagre salary home in a suitcase 
-—but it was hardly enough to buy a 
loaf of bread. He had to walk two 
miles for a small pail of goat's milk 
for his two-year-old son. One night 
the fence round his tiny cottage dis¬ 
appeared—fuel for someone’s stove. 
Worse, there were no laboratory 
supplies, no research animals. Work 
came to a virtual standstill. 

From a hospital hi^dland came 
an offer of an unimportant job, per¬ 
forming routine lavatory work . 
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such as urinalysis and blood tests. 
It was almost like asking Einstein 
to teach multiplication tables, but 
Landsteiner grabbed it. 

At this point he was deep in the 
work which he would consider his 
greatest contribution: investigating 
the antigen-antibody reaction. This 
isn't as complicated as it sounds. An¬ 
tigens are, usually, proteins. When 
these “foreign” proteins get into the 
body, the b^y responds by produc¬ 
ing specific antibodies to combat 
them. Thus, if you press a little 
smallpox vaccine (antigen) into the 
skin of the arm, the body re¬ 
sponds by building smallpox anti¬ 
bodies which will protect against the 
disease for years to come. Or, if a 
person who is sensitive to ragweed 
pollen (antigen) sniffs a bit of it, the 
result is a runny nose and bleary 
eyes—for an allergy, too, is simply 
an antigen-antibody manifestation. 

The point that impressed Land- 
steiner most was that all this was 
so extraordinarily specific. There 
seemed to be a separate antibody for 
every antigen. His work would 
eventually lead to an explanation for 
the whole mysterious business of im¬ 
munity and allergy, and a book, T he 
Specificity of Serological Reactions, 
that became the bible of the new 
science of immunochemistry. 

Invited to head his dwn research 
laboratory at the Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute, Landsteiner sailed for New 
York in 1932. For him, the Institute 
was a dt^e^m come true; laboratory 
facilities such as he had never seen; 


animals; as many assistants as he 
needed; stimulating minds to confer 
with. He had all he needed'to get 
back to his original love, blood. 

He was sure it contained other 
things besides his A and B stuff. In¬ 
deed, he felt pretty sure that in time 
blood would turn out to be almost 
as individual as fingerprints. With a 
talented young assistant. Dr. Philip 
Levine, he began looking for new 
factors. In rapid succession they 
found three new ones—^M, N, P. 
These weren’t all-important in 
transfusion, as A and B were. They 
rarely cause reactions. Yet they 
were important in legal medicine as 
in identifying blood stains or estab¬ 
lishing non-paternity. 

Key Factor. In the late 1930’s, in 
my laboratory at the Chief Medical 
Examiner’s office, I had been 
doing some work with blood from 
monkeys—^spider monkeys, woolly 
monkeys, rhesus monkeys, green 
monkeys, any kind I could find. I 
asked for Landsteiner’s help and we 
began working together. 

In 1937 we began shooting rhesus 
monkey blood into rabbits, then 
later drawing off rabbit blood and 
seeing how the serum reacted with 
human red cells. Eighty-five per cent 
of the time the serum clumped hu¬ 
man red cells! Rhesus monkeys 
shared a new blood factor with man. 
We christened it the Rh factor, for 
rhesus. 

Mightn’t Rh be just as important 
in transfusion as factors A and B? 
Dr, Raymond Peters had written 
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to me from Baltimore about 
severe transfusion reactions he had 
experienced although bipods match¬ 
ed according to the four original 
groups. Rh incompatibility P The 
answer^ I discovered, was yes. 

Shortly afterwards Levine and 
Dr. Lyman Burnham encountered 
an unusual case in Newark, New 
Jersey. A woman had delivered a 
baby dead of a mysterious disease, 
erythroblastosis. Ill herself, she had 
then been transfused with her hus¬ 
band’s blood—and had nearly died 
as a result, although the bloods ap¬ 
parently matched. 

Was it possible, Levine wondered, 
that the baby had inherited some 
blood factor from the father which 
caused its blood and its mother’s 
blood to war on each other—result¬ 
ing in the infant’s death? Her vio¬ 
lent reaction to her husband’s blood 
suggested this. And it turned put to 
be true. The thing involved here was 
the Rh factor Landsteiner and 1 had 
found in our rhesus monkeys. The 
way was now open for conquest of 
this formerly deadly blood incom¬ 
patibility. Millions of patients and 
blood donors are now Rh-tested each 
year. 

Everyone recognized Landsteiner 
as a genius. But his gruff exterior 
hid a shy man underneath, a man 
dedicated to his work. In 1930, the 
Institute switchboard was flooded 
with calls from newspapers, after 
reports that Landsteiner had just 


won the Nobel Prize for Medicine 
for his work in blood-typing. He 
refused to talk and just went on 
working. When he got home that 
evening he didn’t even mention it 
to his family. Eventually a cable 
arrived from Stockholm. “I have 
just won the Nobel Prize,” he said 
to his wife Helene. Then he went 
back to his scientific journals. 

Nearly always, after a full nine- 
to-five oay in the laboratory, there 
would be four hours of work after 
dinner. For ten years I spent Wed¬ 
nesday evenings with him. He 
would sit at the dining room table 
munching apples while we dis¬ 
cussed research under way, or 
worked on papers to be published. 

At 75, Landsteiner was still keep¬ 
ing to his rigorous schedule. He was 
at nis laboratory bench on the morn¬ 
ing of June 24, 1943, when he was 
struck down by a massive heart 
attack. For two days he lingered in 
pain, fretting about his book, 
driving assistants forward with cur¬ 
rent experiments. Then life passed 
from him. 

Buried as he wished in a litde 
cemetery on Nantucket Island, he 
lies in an unnoticed grave swept by 
the sea wind and covered with a 
thatch bf beach grass. It is a quiet 
resting spot indeed for the most au¬ 
thentic medical research giant of our 
century—^a man whose work has 
touched and benefited nearly every 
human being now aljj^e. 


A SMILE costs less than electricity and gives more light.-4c«ttfadi pMvwrb 
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How a young writer met 
the great sculptor and 
learned a lesson for life. 

A tribute from the pasjt. to 
mark the 50th anniversary 
of Rodin's death 



By Stefan Zweig 


S' WAS ABOUT 25 at the time, study- 
I ing and writing in Paris, Many 
people had already praised my 
published literary pieces; some of 
them I liked myself. But deep down 
within me I felt that I could do bet¬ 
ter, though 1 could not determine 
where lay the fault. 

Then a great man taught me a 


Stepan ZwEto, born in Vienna in 1881. 
became one of the most distinguished men 
of letters of his day. His numerous works 
included essays, sbmt stories, poems, novels, 
plays, and art and literary xxitkism. Prob¬ 
ably his best-known biography was Maria 
Stuart, in which he gave an unusual inter¬ 
pretation of Mary Stuart and Queen Eliza- 
Dcdi I. Forced out of Austria die Nazis, 
he fled to i^riand and baeame a British 
subject; he died In 1943. 


great lesson. It was one of those 
seemingly trifling incidents which 
prove to be a turning point in life. 

One evening at the home of Ver- 
haeren, famous Belgian writer, an 
elderly painter was deploring the 
decline in the plastic arts. I, young 
and pugnacious, vehemendy op¬ 
posed this view. Was there not liv¬ 
ing, and in this very town, I said, a 
sculptor who ranked with Michel¬ 
angelo? Would hot Rodin’s Penseur, 
his Balzac, endure as long as the 
marble out of which he had 
fashioned them? 

When my outburst ended, Ver- 
haeren clapped me good-hum* 
ourediy on the back. **I am going to 


aurtBmatvMirnnt^nouo wottn. morosiun: maiuui. ootuonoir 
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see Rodin tomorrow,” he said. 
‘‘Come with me. Anyone who ad¬ 
mires a man as much as you do has 
a right to meet him.” 

I was filled with delight, but 
when Verhaeren presented me to 
the sculptor, next day, I could not 
utter a word. While ^e old friends 
chatted, I felt as though 1 were an 
unwanted intruder. 

But the greatest men are the 
kindest. As we took our leave, 
Rodin turned to me. ‘‘I imagine 
you’d like to sec one or two of my 
sculptures,” he said. ‘‘I’m afraid I 
have hardly anything here. But 
come and dine with me on Sunday 
at Mcudon.” 

In Rodin’s unpretentious country 
house, we sat down at a small table 
to a simple meal. Soon the encour- 
aging gaze of his soft eyes, the sim¬ 
plicity of the man himself, cured 
my embarrassment. 

In his .studio, a primitive struc¬ 
ture with great windows, were fin¬ 
ished statues, and hundreds of litde 
plastic studies—an arm, a hand, 
sometimes only a finger or a 
knuckle; statues he had started and 
then abandoned; tables piled with 
sketches. The place spoke of a life¬ 
time of restless seeking and labour. 

Rodin put on a linen smock and 
thereby seemed transformed into 
a workman. He paused before a 
pedestal. 

“This is my latest work,” he said, 
removing wet cloths and revealing 
a female torso, brilliandy modelled 
in clay. ‘‘It’s quite finished, I think.” 
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He took a step backwards, this 
heavily-built, broad-shouldered old 
man with the faded grey beard, to 
take a good look. ‘‘Yes, 1 think it’s 
finished.” 

But after a moment of scrudny, 
he murmured, ‘‘just there on the 
shoulder, the line is sdll too hard. 
Excusez . . .” 

He picked up his scalpel. The 
wood passed lightly over the soft 
clay and gave the Hesh a more deli¬ 
cate sheen. His strong hands awak¬ 
ened to life; his eyes kindled. ‘‘And 
there ... and there .. 

Concentration. Again he changed 
something. He stepped back. Then 
he turned the pedestal, muttering 
strange throaty noises. Now his eyes 
lit up with pleasure; now his brows 
knit in vexation. He kneaded bits 
of clay, added them to the figure, 
scraped some away. 

This went on for half an hour, an 
hour ... He never once addressed 
a word to me. He was oblivious to 
everything but the vision of the 
sublimer form he wished to create. 
He was alone with his work, like 
God on the first day of the creation. 

At last, with a sigh of relief, he 
threw down his scalpel and wrapped 
the wet cloths round the torso with 
the tender solicitude of a man 
placing a shawl round the shoulders 
of his beloved. Then he turned to 
go, once more the heavily-built old 
man. 

Just before he reached the door, 
he caught sight of tue. He stared. 
Only men <ud he reti^ember, and 
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he was visibly shocked at his dis¬ 
courtesy. "Pardon, Monsieur, I 
had quite forgotten you. But you 
know ..." I took his hand and 
pressed it gratefully. Perhaps he 
had an inkling of what I felt, for 
he smiled and put his arm round my 
shoulders as we walked out of the 
room. 

I learned more that afternoon at 
Meudon than in all my years at 
school. For ever since then I have 
known how all human work must 
be done if it is to be good and 
worthwhile. 

Nothing has so moved me as this 
realization that a man could utterly 


forget time and place and the world. 
In that hour I grasped the secret of 
all art and of ail earthly achieve¬ 
ment—concentration; the rallying 
of all one’s forces for the accomplish¬ 
ment of one’s task, large or small; 
the capacity to direct one’s will, so 
often dissipated or scattered, upon 
the one thing. 

I realized dhen what it was I had 
hitherto lacked in my own work— 
that fervour which enables a man 
to forget all else but the will to per¬ 
fection. A man must be capable of 
losing himself utterly in his task. 
There is—I knew it now—no other 
magic formula. 


Courting Safety 

Arthur Goldberg, U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, finds 
diplomacy there very caudous: "It*s like the young man who says to his 
girl, ‘If I ask you to marry me, will you say yes?’ And the answer is: ‘If 
I say yes, will you ask me to marry you?’ ’’ — J. a. 


Quick to the Point 

I RNOW a 40-year-old man who recently shaved off his beard. When 1 
asked him why, he replied, "I thought it made me look too young’* 

—s. J. H. 

When a guest at a party was asked her opinion of another guest’s mini- 
dress, she said, "It shows everything but go(M taste.” —/.jo.d. 

A bagpipes player,, asked, why pipers always walk while they play, 
explained, "It’s harder to hit a moving target.’’ —b. f. 

Mr neighbour keeps hh list of house and garden chores pasted on the 
ceiling of his workshop. Asked why, he explained simply, ‘^B^usO I 
hardly evfr look th^.’* —o. a,k. 
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Three Girls 
Who Were 
Born Again 

1/ 

Br Earl and Anne Selby ^ 


Froin the squalid slums of a large city^ they escaped to a life 
where clean clothes and good food are no longer rarities, 
where ambition has meaning, where there is hope and a real 
chance of happiness 


Y E SHALL call them Clarise 
/ and Stephanie and Dora. 
Clarise is 20 years old, 
and Stephanie and Dora are two 
years younger. 

All three arc Negroes, and all 
three are now attending top-class 
U.S. colleges on scholarships. All 
are getting good marks; all are 
fiercely determined to do something 
useful in this new world that has 
been opened to them. 

Four years ago the three girls, like 
millions of other American Negro 
youngsters, lived on welfare pay¬ 
ments. They seemed doomed to a 
life on public assistance-Hmrround- 
ed by delinquency, illegitimacy, 
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adult crime, drug addiction and 
alcoholism. 

Clarise and Stephanie are sisters. 
Their father was a drug addict, their 
mother an alcoholic. Both parents 
had served terms in prison. The 
family had been on public assistance 
since Clarise was three. 

When Clarise was four, her pa¬ 
ternal grandmother brought a court 
action against the child’s mother on 
a neglect charge. The case was dis¬ 
missed, but not long afterwards the 
grandmother took matters into her 
own hands and brought the children 
to live with her. 

If the grandmother had ap¬ 
proached her Job with kindness and 
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understanding, life could have been 
better for the two waifs. But the old 
lady was living meagrely on a 
monthly Social Security allowance, 
and perhaps she found she had 
undertaken too much. At any rate, 
she soon developed feelings of hos¬ 
tility towards the children. Fre¬ 
quently she would eat a hot meal 
in the living-room, while the litde 
girls had cold tinned meat in the 
kitchen. Neither of them had 
enough clothes; they had to share 
everything, even underwear. Clarise 
never owned a coat of her oWn until 
she went to college. 

Their grandmother lectured the 
children constantly on sin, and im¬ 
plied that they would come to a bad 
end. Both girls were confused by 
this talk, and Stephanie was so 
crushed that she became withdrawn. 
Clarise fought back and became her 
sister’s protector. When they started 
school, no one helped them And the 
way. They walked alone, hand in 
hand, through the city streets. 

When Clarise was 12, her teacher 
asked each child to write his auto¬ 
biography. Clarise’s was one of the 
most startling bits of childhood 
composition me teacher had ever 
seen. She told in matter-of-fact detail 
how, as a tiny girl, she had to light 
the family dog for milk, about the 
fleas that raise greau ^elts when 
they bite small arms and legs. Her 
teacher gave her top marks. 

By the time she was 16, Clarise 
was in open rebellion against her 
grandmomcr. She started sneaking 


out to go to the cinema with a boy¬ 
friend. When the grandmother dis¬ 
covered her absence, she locked her 
out, no matter how cold the night. 
Somehow, timid little Stephanie al¬ 
ways managed to hear Clarise’s soft 
tap, tiptoe to the door and let her 
in. 

Eventually Clarise threatened to 
run away, and take Stephanie with 
her. That did it. The grandmother 
hauled them into a family court. 
“They’re just plain sinful and bad,’’ 
she told the court counsellor. “I 
want them put in an institution.’’ 
She signed a petition asking that 
they be declared delinquent and sent 
to a correctional institution. 

Helping Hand. The counsellor, 
a sociologist, talked to the grand¬ 
mother, then to the two girls. She 
visited the girls’ schools and found 
that, despite poor nutrition and 
painfully shabby clothes, their at¬ 
tendance records and their marks 
were excellent. She spoke to a 
woman judge, who said, “What 
these children need is help—not 
prison.’’ They were returned tem¬ 
porarily to their grandmother’s flat 
under protection of the court. 

The counsellor says, “Even when 
I first saw the girls, it was obvious 
that Clarise had great qualities of 
leadership. Stephanie, on the other 
hand, was $0 withdrawn that she 
spoke only in answer to my ques- 
tions~and then only in monosylla¬ 
bles. At 14, life was already almost 
too much for her.” 

If they were to be saved, 1^ gtds 
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needed a new environment imme¬ 
diately. But finding a foster home 
for teenagers, particularly older 
teenagers, is terribly difficult. 

Meanwhile, the counsellor work¬ 
ed with the girls and also with the 
grandmother. She got in touch with 
the absentee parents, but there was 
no hope there. Frequently, when her 
day’s work was done, the counsellor 
would take Clarise and Stephanie 
out for a treat, and talk to them. 
Now and then, on a Saturday, she 
and the judge invited the sisters to 
lunch in a restaurant, followed by 
a window-shopping tour. Little by 
little the girls learned about table 
manners and conversation. But 
Clarise and Stephanie needed far 
more than this show of interest and 
friendship. For them, time was 
running out. 

Crisis. About three months after 
they were first brought under court 
protection, the counsellor was called 
to the flat where the girls’ great-aunt 
lived. She found Clarise sitting in a 
police car with two officers. Inside 
the incredibly dirty flat, Stephanie 
was Slitting on a couch in a state of 
shock and the old aunt was lying on 
a mattress on the floor, dying. The 
grandmother pointed her finger and 
said, “Clarise has committed a 
crime. Now you’ll have to put her in 
jail.’’ 

The counselldr, piecing the story 
together, found that the grana- 
mother had sent Stephanie to cate 
for the senile aunt, but had for¬ 
bidden Clarise to accompany her. 


Knowing how terrified Stephanie 
was of being alone with the dying 
woman, Clarise evaded her grand¬ 
mother and followed her sister. But 
Stephanie panicked and refused to 
open the door to her. So Clarise 
broke a window and climbed in. 
Seeing that the old aunt was beyond 
help, she called the police. The 
grandmother thcri appeared, and 
told the police to arrest Clarise for 
housebreaking. 

Once the counsellor had sorted 
out the facts, she took the two girls 
away with her—but not to prison. 
That very day the judge had suc¬ 
ceeded in finding foster homes for 
them. 

And so the sisters at last began a 
new life. At first it wasn’t easy. The 
girls were separated, and they missed 
each other. Moreover, they knew 
nothing about housework—how to 
make a bed or peel a p>otato or do 
the simplest cooking. How could 
they? They had eaten mostly out of 
tins. But with the help of their foster 
parents they learned. Both worked 
during their summer holidays, and 
Clarise also had a Saturday job. 
They began to buy the clothes all 
girls love. 

About this time the two girls were 
joined by a third. The judge and the 
counsellor were asked if they would 
help another girl, Dora, whose 
mother had been on and off public 
assistance for yeajrs,and was nuzi^>ed 
by poverty. 

I^ra was a bri^t girl about 
Stephanie’s age. Se desperately 
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wanted to go to college, but her 
mother dismissed this as impossible. 

The judge and the counsellor 
stretched their time and resources 
a bit more. Dora joined the Satur¬ 
day-1 unch and window-shopping 
party. Her clothes were drab and 
dark; she seemed to shun the gay 
cdours of youth as if she had no 
right to them. One day the judge 
and the counsellor gave her a bright 
red sweater. She loved it, and it 
seemed to give her new confidence. 

Soon it was time to think of col¬ 
lege. The judge and the counsellor 
urged all three girls to apply for 
scholarships to the best universities 
in the country. “Reach for the top,” 
they said. 

The happy ending to this chapter 
—actually, it is only the beginning 
of the story—is that the girls tried, 
and won! All received scholarships, 
to three different colleges with the 
highest academic standards. Clarise 
is now beginning her third year; the 
two younger girls are entering their 
second year. 

Today it is a joy to visit them. 


They dress neatly; their manners 
are exemplary. Their voices are soft; 
their talk is a gay blend of teenage 
slang and college sophistication. 
More important, pride and deter¬ 
mination run like a bright thread 
through their conversation. “Wc all 
knew what we wanted out of life,” 
Clarise says, “but wc didn’t know 
how to go about getting it. Our 
counsellor and our judge showed us. 
They made us see we could be what¬ 
ever we wanted to be.” 

Dora is concentrating on lan¬ 
guages and wants to work for the 
United Nations. Clarise and Steph¬ 
anie want to teach. “We’ve been 
given so much by other people,” 
Clarise said. “We want to give 
something back to children who 
have the same kind of problems we 
had.” 

It didn’t take a great deal of 
money to guide these three young 
girls on to the path of honourable, 
self-reliant adulthood. What it did 
take was understanding and de¬ 
termination on the part of a few 
people of good heart. 


Footing the Bill 

The wife of a prosperou.s farmer likes to walk round the house barefoot. 
One day she answered a knock at the door and found a man standing 
there, hat in hand. “1 tailed to tell your husband that it will be a few more 
weeks before 1 can pay back the £iq I owe him,*' he explained. 

Embarrassed at Ixing caught barefoot, she attempted to make light of 
the situation by replying, “Oh, that’s all right. I’ve gone barefoot so long 
now that I’m used to it.” 

Next day the man was back with the money. —v. t; 




By J. D. Ratcliff 

The longest wire fence 
in the world, it helps to 
protect all-important 
sheep flocks from the 
voracious dingo 


commua rxoa wiyuuaovT, Avniuiu 


M any people have built dog 
pens, but none like this — 
6,000 miles of fence enclosing nearly 
a third of a continent! Its job: to 
protect Australia's i6o million sheep 
from one of the world's most cosdy 
pests—the dingo. 

Not long ago, in a low-flying bush 
plane, 1 flew along hundreds of 
miles of this fence. It traverses some 
of the bleakest country this side of 
the moon—a sere brown land 
creased with dry stream-beds where 
temperatures often reach 125 deg¬ 
rees. There you sec only scrub and 
an occasional tuft of grass. 

The fence itself looks so unpre¬ 
possessing that it'sdiilu:ult to realize 
Australia's economic well-being 
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depends on it. Wool is the nation’s 
major export; Australia supplies 
about 45 per cent o£ the world’s 
needs. And trying to rear sheep 
north of this barrier is virtually im¬ 
possible : in a few nights the dingo 
would simply exterminate any un¬ 
protected flock. 

Slaughter. “He is sly, cautious 
and intelligent— a. legenoary killer,” 
says Alan Fletcher, Queensland’s 
minister for lands. “A single dedi¬ 
cated dog has destroyed as many as 
100 sheep in a night.” 

“He is a killer by instinct,” says 
David Fleay, who runs a small sanc¬ 
tuary for native fauna in Queens¬ 
land. Although the wild dog is not 
supposed to attack man, it happens. 
Once Fleay was in the cage of a 
dingo he had reared from a puppy. 
He recounts:“Without a sound and 
with no warning whatever he went 
for my throat. 1 tried to fend him 
off with my hands and arms and got 
them ripped to shreds—it took 17 
stitches to close one wound. As I 
tried to get out of the cage, he went 
for my legs.” 

For years, sheepmen waged a 
losing battle with me dingo. In an 
ii-year period in one Queensland 
district, dingoes killed 600,000 sheep 
—worth something like Rs. 4 crores. 
In four months, one grazier lost 
900 sheep out of a float of 5,000. 
Instead of letting animals range 
freely, owners sent out herdsmen 
with them by day and put them in 
guards MS at night. 

Some sheepmen tried to fence the 


dingo out, but this, too, was pro¬ 
hibitively expensive. To survive at 
ail in this dry, empty country, sheep 
must have enormous ranges: a 
single sheep station can encompass 
1,500 square miles. Many graziers 
went bankrupt or changed to cattle. 
Australia’s great wool industry 
faced a deadly threat. 

If individual farmers couldn’t 
handle so vast a job, why not co¬ 
ordinated effort sponsored by the 
government.? One of the most im¬ 
portant pieces of legislation towards 
this end was Queensland’s Barrier 
Fences Act of 1954. With state gov¬ 
ernments supplyingfree fencing and 
graziers putting it up, the great 
defence line began to t^e shape. 

Mostly supported by steel posts— 
brush Ares would burn out wooden 
ones—the fence is six feet high. Its 
sturdy wire netting extends six or 
mex'e inches into the ground to dis¬ 
courage burrowing. There is a gate 
every thirty miles—and a heavy fine 
for leaving one open. The barrier 
starts about 150 miles west of Bris¬ 
bane and the sea. After barricading 
an area nearly twice the size of 
Rajasthan in Queensland’s south- 
central sheep districts, it skirts the 
New South Wales border, finally 
dips through South Australia and 
westward to touch the sea near 
Eucla. North of the fence is catde 
country; there the dingo does 
minimal damage. 

Maiqttaining this vast extent of 
fence in such hostile country is a 
staggering job. Everything seems to 
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conspire to destroy it. Whipped by 
winds, dry buckbush rolls across the 
flat land and lodges against the wire. 
There it traps drifting sand; in a 
few hours a 50-foot dune can form, 
buryin 
dingo 

Migrating 8o-pound emus hurl 
themselves senselessly against the 
fence until dead. Dingoes climb 
over their bodies to get into the 
sheep feastland. Wild pigs crash 
through the fence, and kangaroos 
tear it apart with their powerful 
hind legs. 

The rabbit, itself a notorious 
nuisance on Australia's pastures, 
does its share of fence breaching, 
too. Periodically, millions of them 
migrate in search of food, and move 
along the wire seeking soft, sandy 
patches to burrow through. Dingoes 
follow by enlarging the rabbit holes. 
Wind often undercuts the fence and 
leaves it hanging in the air. Chem¬ 
icals in the sand corrode the wire 
netting. Flash floods sometimes 
wash away miles of it. 

Thus, some dingoes still slip 
through into the barricaded grazing 
lands. And in spite of the sheep¬ 
men’s unending efforts to extermi¬ 
nate them, the wild dogs destroy two 
to three per cent of the flocks a year 
—^naore than three million sheep. 

Has anyone ever tamed a dingo.? 
“They are tameable in the sense mat 
any wild animal is tameable,” sa^ 
Alan Reid, who runs a zoo on the 
outskirts of Brisbane. “But it is 
against the law for anyone except a 
64 


1 the fence and giving the 
free access to sheep country. 


zoo-keeper to own dingoes. In fact, 
it is required to kill them on sight. 
In the past, a few have been domes¬ 
ticated, but no matter how friendly 
they appeared to be, they had to be 
chained up at night—that is when 
they hunt.” 

Not long ago, at Reid’s zoo, a 
dingo chewed his way through the 
heavy steel netting of his run and 
by dawn had killed seven big kan¬ 
garoos. 

“Hunger had no part in the es¬ 
capade,” says Reid. “That dingo 
had all the red meat he could 
possibly cat.” 

No animals inhabiting Australia’s 
plains are safe from these killer 
dogs. Mated for life, the male and 
female hunt together as a beautifully 
skilled team. They will take turns 
to chase a kangaroo, turning it and 
bringing it back to where the other 
sits waiting, until the animal is 
ready to drop from exhaustion. 
Then one dingo goes for the tail, as 
a distraction, and the other goes for 
the throat. 

A sheep is easy prey—one dive at 
the throat is enough. In cattle 
country, a pair of dingoes will trail 
a cow with calf for days—^respect¬ 
ing the cow’s horns and hoc^s. 
Eventually, the cow will relax her 
vigilance, and the calf will stray into 
the dingoes’ clutches. 

Fast Getaway. Few animals any' 
where can outrun thedogaor matm 
their stamina. Not long ago a^rare 
white dingo was shot and wounded 
at dusk. Next morning the anted 
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was found in a trap 57 miles away I 
Sheepmen who have used trucks to 
chase dingoes swear they have 
clocked them at 40 m.p.h. 

With fence breaks a constant 
threat, day-in, day-out vigilance is 
essential. Every root of the 6,000 
miles is inspected daily by boundary 
riders. Living in corrugated-iron 
shacks spaced 30 miles apart, these 
men patrol the wire by truck, rifles 
at the ready in case they encounter 
a dingo. A dingo scalp brings a 
bounty of as much as Rs. 21 and in 
an average year Queensland pays 
bounty money on 35,000 scalps. 

The battle must be constantly car¬ 
ried to the enemy—outside the 
fence to reduce pressures on the 
fence itself; inside, to destroy the 
killers that have somehow got 
through. In dry periods, when rivers 
in*the area disappear completely and 


prey of any kind is scarce for the 
dingo, cans of poisoned water and 
slabs of poisoned beef brisked; are 
placed outside the fence. As many as 
100 dead dingoes have been found 
within a half-mile radius of poisoned 
water. 

One Queensland sheep station 
used aircraft to drop 20,000 strych¬ 
nine baits in three years along 
the property’s creeks and water¬ 
courses. At another station, poison 
baits and “doggers”—men hired to 
trap or shoot dingoes—have de¬ 
stroyed some 6,000 in the past seven 
years. 

Thus, the relentless war contin¬ 
ues : dingo against sheep, man 
against dingo. However costly his 
depredations, the dog deserves some 
admiration. Despite all the stra¬ 
tagems and weapons employed 
against him, the fight is still a draw. 


Secret Ingredient 

Every now and then you meet radiantly attractive people and you’re 
delighted to And they adore you, till you realize that they adore just about 
everybody—^and that’s what’s made them radiantly attractive. 

—Mignon McLaughlin 


* « * 


Remembery Retnember .. . 

' In Brussels, where the British community likes to celebrate the Fifth 
of November, the wifet>f one businessman insisted that he must leave his 
office at 5.45 to take their children to the embassy fireworks party. He 
made a lar^ note in his diary and asked his secretary to remind him. 

. At 5.45 die interrupted an important conference with an American 
executive. “Excuse me; sir,” die said, “you have an appointment with a 
' ^y called Fawkes*’^ — Daly Ttl * gr » ph , London 



Dow 7 always stay on the safe side 
of life; adventure and achievement 
lie just round the corner 


Rewards of Risking It 

By John Kord Lagemann 


i "Several winters ago, on a ski-ing 
holiday, I stepped ofT the lift 
^ which had carried me to the 
top of a snow-clad mountain and 
sized up the situation. Leading 
down to the postcard-size valley 
below were three slopes—a gendc 
one for beginners, a steeper inter¬ 
mediate slope, and finally an ad¬ 
vanced slope that seemed to plunge 
3,000 feet straight down. 

1 had skied many times near 
home, and my first inclination that 
morning was to set off down the 
intermediate slope, the kind I was 
used to. But through a knot of fear 
that tightened my throat, a small 
voice whispered, “You’re experi¬ 
enced enough. What’s stopping you 
from trying the most difficult 
slope.?*’ 

Without thinking twice, I pushed 


off and I’m glad now that I did. 
Tackling the advanced slope opened 
up a new realm of ski-ing pleasure. 
But the real lesson I learned that day 
was the value of taking calculated 
risks, not only in sports but through¬ 
out life in general. 

Risk-taking is the essential first 
step in making decisions, crossing 
new frontiers of knowledge, accept¬ 
ing responsibility for cmcovering 
who we arc and what we can do. In 
times of emergency, a background 
of risk-taking is our surest safeguard 
against danger. 

Intelligent risk-taking has nothing 
to do with bravado and foolhardi¬ 
ness, or with impulse and blind 
luck. The constructive risk is always 
based on fact and preparation, and 
guided by reason. Thi| docs not di¬ 
minish the courage rwjuired to take 
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risks. Sir Edmund Hillary made the 
most painstaking preparations be¬ 
fore his historic conquest of Mount 
Everest, but it still took daundess 
courage to brave the icy steeps of the 
world’s highest mountain. 

During the Second World War, 
Dr. Paul Torrence, a psychologist, 
studied U.S. ace pilots flying in the 
Pacific. “Their most salient charac¬ 
teristic,” Dr. Torrence told me, 
“was their risk-taking ability.” The 
life histories of these men showed 
that they were highly resistant' to 
accidents, and in combat they suf¬ 
fered fewer casualties than pilots 
who were inclined to play it safe. 
“Living itself is a risky business,” 
says Dr. Torrence. “If we spent half 
as much time learning how to take 
risks as we spend avoiding them, we 
wouldn’t have so much to fear in 
life.” 

You don’t have to wait for emer¬ 
gencies or momentous occasions to 
learn the art of risk-taking. You can 
practise it daily by standing up for 
what you believe, by making firm 
decisions instead of procrastinating, 
by doing something you always 
wanted to do and never dared.. The 
rewards of such practice in risk¬ 
taking are greater self-confidence 
and insight, more rewarding rela¬ 
tionships with others, ^nd a more 
vivid and effective personality. 

. The commonest and most diffi¬ 
cult form of risk-taking occurs 
when you have to make a decision. 
■ Tljcrc is always the chance that you 
nwy make the wrong ope. Unilc 


to accept that risk, some people keep 
hesitating to make up tneir minds,' 
and simply drift. An engineering 
friend of mine, for example, had an 
idea early in his career for a revo¬ 
lutionary new printing process. To 
develop it, however, meant leaving 
his job and spending his life savings 
on a few years of experimentation. 
Year after year he put off the deci¬ 
sion. Eventually, someone else came 
out with the same process. 

Under stress, the person who has 
not learnt to take risks is panic- 
stricken, because he has never dis¬ 
covered how far he can try his luck 
without being foolhardy. Some¬ 
times, though, we must take risks to 
avoid catastrophe. 

Several years ago, my wife and I 
were invited by friends in the Carib¬ 
bean to take a holiday in their cabin 
cruiser. On the second day out, we 
ran into heavy seas and learned that 
a tropical storm had developed just 
ahead of us. We made for our home 
port at full speed and were only a 
mile outside the harbour when the 
storm descended. “Thank heavens, 
we’re almost there,” I thought. 
Then, to my astonishment, the skip- 
er turned the boat round and 
eaded into the centre of the storm. 

“Of course it’s risky,” he yelled in 
answer to my startled protest. “But 
it’s better than breaking up on those 
rocks.” 

Hours later, when the storm eased 
up, we scurried into port, and I 
saw what he meant. Tli Water was 
littered with wreckage, and the 
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crowded harbour was a shambles of 
boats which had parted from their 
moorings and piled up against the 
quayside. Our skipper had learnt 
through years of seamanship that 
in order to win safety, he had to 
take a real risk. 

How can we be sure in advance 
that the decision we make is the 
best? .We can’t. But a second-best 
decision quickly made and vigor¬ 
ously carried out is better than the 
best decision made too late and 
half-heartedly carried out. The deci¬ 
sion is ours, whether to wait for cir¬ 
cumstances to make up our mind 
for us—or to act, and in acting, to 
live. 

How do you make an intelligent 
assessment of the risks involved, 
and decide whether or not to-go 
ahead? 

First, define your goal. There is 
no virtue in taking a risk to attain 
something that may be of doubtful 
value. Why, for example, risk your 
life crossing against a red light? The 
goal—to save a few seconds—is not 
worth the danger. 

Having determined that your goal 


is a significant one, estimate the odds 
against achieving it and ask, “Are 
they reducible?” To reduce them, 
get all the facts; be as realistic as pos¬ 
sible in sizing up the situation. For 
example, if your goal is to win a 
competitive examination or a schol¬ 
arship, the obvious way to improve 
your chances is'^ by long, concen¬ 
trated study. But there is no point 
in trying to accomplish something 
for which you are unqualified. Real¬ 
istic self-assessment is the basis of 
intelligent risk-taking. 

After making every possible prep¬ 
aration, you will find that the odds 
are still not lOo per cent in your 
favour. That’s where the risk comes 
in. No matter how carefully you 
prepare, you will always find that 
there is a gap between your present 
situation and a desired goal. Even¬ 
tually, you have to decide whether 
to leap that gap or to stay on your 
side of it. 

“To venture is to risk anxiety, but 
not to venture is to lose yourself,” 
says the Danish philosopher Kierke¬ 
gaard. Like happiness, security is el¬ 
usive. To find it, you have to risk it. 


Price Wise 

At the foot of the menu of a French restaurant in London: “You arc 
helping to pay for the followmg--Company Tax, Corporation Tax, Cus¬ 
toms and Excise Tax, Income Tax, P.A.Y.E., Graduated Pension Con¬ 
tributions, Licence Du^, Import ihity, National Hcaldi Contributions^ 
Purchase Tax, Profits Tax, Rates, Reduction in Investment^pi^bwaiic^, 
Selective Employment Tax, Suhax Surcharge, Temporary Import Charge, 
Water Rates,'Wine and Sprits Tax. From the remainder We pay our 
suppliers, and somehow manage to make a living.” r^, i^on 



in this strange^ deceptive country ot 
startling contrasts and hidden darigers. <in]y thc 
holdest of travellers will ddre to linger 


The Desert, 
Land of Surprises 

By Edward Abbey 


H ere the air is so dry I can 
hardly shave in the morn¬ 
ings. The water and lather 
dry upon my face as I reach for the 
razor; aridity. The inch of snow 
that falls during a stprmy night in 
the middle of May has all disap¬ 
peared an hour after sunrise, except 
in shaded places, and an hour after 
the snow melts the surface of the 
desert is again bone-dry. 

It seldom rains here in Utah. The 
gco^aphy books credit this portion 
of United States with nine to 
ten inches of precipitation per year, 
hut this is merely an average. Actual 
rainfall and snowfall vary widely 
from year to year. There arc a few 
pertnnial springs hidden in secret 
places, known only to the deer and 
the ooyotes, to myself and a few 


friends, but the water does not flow 
far before vanishing into the air and 
under the ground. Even the rain, 
when it comes, does not always fall 
to the ground but can often be seen 
evaporating halfway down—cur¬ 
tains of blue rain dangling out of 
reach, torture by tantalizing. 

If he lives long enough in the 
desert, a man, like other animals, 
can learn to smell water. Learn, at 
least, the smell of things associated 
with water—the odour of the cot¬ 
tonwood tree, for e^cample, which 
out here might well be called the 
tree of life. In this wilderness of 
naked rock, there is no vision more 
pleasing than the acid-green leaves 
of this venerable tree, signifying not 
only water but shade. 

The cottonwood means water, but 
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it may be too far underground to be 
of any use. If you have what is called 
a survival problem and try to dig 
for this water during the heat of the 
day, the effort may cost you more in 
sweat than you will find to drink, 
for it is difficult to satisfy your thirst 
with moist sand. I have tried it. Bet¬ 
ter to wait for nightfall, when the 
cottonwood trees and other plants 
along the bed of a dried-up river 
seem to release some of the water 
they have taken in during the day 
and a trickle may rise to the surface 
of the sand. 

If it does not, you are then wel¬ 
come to march onward until sooner 
or later you find a spring or at least 
a seep on the canyon wall. On the 
other hand, you might not. The 
desert is a land of surprises, some of 
which arc terrible. Terrible as de¬ 
rived from terror. When out for a 
walk, bring your own water—^not 
less than a gallon a day. 

Hidden Snare. In places you will 
find clear, flowing streams where 
the water looks beautifully drink¬ 
able but is too saline to swallow. You 
might think, dying of thirst, that 
any water, however salty, would be 
better than none at all, but this is 
not true. Small doses will not keep 
you alive, and a deep drink will force 
your body to expend water in get¬ 
ting rid of the excess salt, resulting 
in a net loss of body moisture and a 
hastening of dehydration. Dehydra¬ 
tion first enervates, then prostrates, 
then kills. 

A great thirst is a great joy when 


assuaged in time. On my first walk 
down into Havasu Canyon, which 
is a small hidden branch of the 
Grand Canyon, 1 took with me only 
a quart of water, thinking that 
would be enough for a 14'mile 
downhill hike on a warm summer 
day. 

On the rim of the canyon the 
temperature was a tolerable 96 
degrees, but it rose about one degree 
for each mile down and forwards. 

Like a fool I rationed my water, 
drank sparingly, and could have 
died of sunstroke. When late in the 
afternoon I eventually stumbled— 
sun-dazed, blear-eyed, parched as an 
old cheese rind—upon that blue 
stream which flows like a mirage 
across the canyon floor, I was too 
exhausted to pause and drink 
soberly from the bank. Dreamily, 
deliriously, I waded into the waist- 
deep water and fell on my face. 

I soaked up moisture through 
every pore like a sponge, letting me 
current bear me along beneath a 
canopy of willow trees. I had no 
fear of drowning in the water—I 
intended to drink it all. 

There are other surprises. North¬ 
east of Moab, Utah, in a region of 
gargoyles and hobgoblins, a land¬ 
scape left over from the late Jurassic 
period, is a peculiar litdc waterholc 
named Onion Spring. A few wild 
onions grow in the vicinity but more 
striking, in season, is w golden 
princess plume, an ^indicator of 
selenium, a mild poison often found 
in association wi^ uranium, a 
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poison not so mild. In addition to 
the selenium, the water of Onion 
Spring contains arsenic. 

What else is odd about this litde 
spring, where no one ever comes 
except the odd few who want to sec 
what a sick spring looks like? Well, 
the water is too clear. There’s no 
life in it. No bugs. When in doubt 
about drinking from an unknown 
spring, look for life. If the water is 
scummy with algae, crawling with 
worms, tadpoles and insects, be re¬ 
assured, drink . deeply, you’ll get 
nothing worse than dysentery. But 
if it appears innocent and pure, 
beware. 

In midsununer, here on the high 
desert, come the thunderstorms. The 
mornings begin clear and dazzling 
bright, unflawed by a trace of cloud 
from the Book Cliffs on the north to 
the Blue Mountains 80 miles to the 
south, from the Sierra La Sal on 
the east to the notched reef of the 
San Rafael 100 miles west. By noon, 
though, clouds are beginning to 
form over the mountains, coming, 
it seems, out of nowhere, out of 
nothing. 

They merge and multiply, cumuli 
nimbuses piling up like whipped 
cream, like mashed potatoes, build¬ 
ing upon one another into a second 
mountain range greater than the ter¬ 
restrial range bdow. The massive 
forms jostle and grate, ions ccdlide, 
and the sound of thunder is heard 
on the sun-drenched land. ^ 

At my observation point on a 
sandstone montdtth, the sun blazes 


down as intensely as ever, the air 
crackles with dry heat. But the 
storm clouds arc taking over the sky 
and, as they approach, the battle 
breaks out. Lightning streaks 
among the clouds like gunfire; vol¬ 
leys of thunder shake the air. So 
long as the clouds exchange their 
bolts with one another no rain falls, 
but now they begin bombarding the 
ridgetops below. Forks of lightning, 
like illuminated nerves, link heaven 
and earth. The wind is rising and, 
for anyone with sense enough to get 
out of the rain, now is the time to 
seek shelter. 

Sudden Deluge. The clouds roll 
in, smoking billows in malignant 
violet, dense as wool. Most of the 
sky is overcast, but the sun remains 
clear, halfway down the west, shin¬ 
ing beneath the storm. Over my 
head the clouds thicken, then crack 
and split with a roar like that of 
cannonballs tumbling down a 
marble staircase; their bellies open 
—too late to run now!—^and sud¬ 
denly the rain comes down. 

Comes down: not softly, not gent¬ 
ly, with no quality of mercy, but 
like heavy water in buckets, rain¬ 
drops like lead pellets smashing and 
splattering on die flat rock, knock¬ 
ing the berries off the juniper, 
plastering my shirt to my back, 
drumming on my hat like hail¬ 
stones, running like a waterfall off 
the brim, llie pinnacles and arches 
of sandstone, glazed with water but 
still exposed to the sun, gleam like 
old grey silver in the holy—^no, 
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unholy—light that slants in under 
the black ceiling of the storm. 

For five minutes the deluge con¬ 
tinues, then trails off quickly, di¬ 
minishes to a shower, to nothing, 
while the clouds, moving off, rum¬ 
ble in the distance. A fresh golden 
light breaks through and now, in 
the east, a double rainbow appears. 
The desert storm is over and 
through the sweet, pellucid air the 
cliff swallows and the nighthav/ks 
plunge and swerve, with cries of 
hunger and warning and perhaps of 
exultation as well. 

After the storm has passed and 
the streambeds are as dry as they 
were before, water still remains in 
natural cisterns and potholes carved 
by wind and weather into the rock. 
Some of these holes may contain 
water for days or weeks after rain, 
depending upon their depth and ex¬ 
posure to the sun. Often far from 
any spring or stream, these tem¬ 
porary pools attract doves, ravens 
and other birds for as long as they 
last, provide the deer and the coyotes 
with a short-lived water supply; you 
too, if you know where to look, may 
slake your thirst there, and fill your 
water-flasks. 

The rainpools, set in monolithic 
rock, are usually devoid of plant life 
but not always of animal life. They 
may contain certain amphibians 
sucn as the spadefoot toaa, which 
lives in the sediment in the bottom 


of the pothole. When rain comes, he 
emerges from the mud, singing 
madly, mates with the nearest 
female, and fills the pool with a 
swarm of tadpoles, most of them 
doomed to an ephemeral existence. 

With luck a few may survive to 
become mature toads, and as the 
pool dries up they, like their parents, 
make themselves a burrow in the 
mud, which they seal with mucus 
to preserve the moisture necessary 
to life. They wait down there, week 
after week, patiently, hopefully, in¬ 
definitely, for - the next rain. If it 
comes soon, the cycle can be re¬ 
peated; if not, the colony is reduced 
to dust, a burden on the wind. 

Water, water—there really is no 
shortage of water in the desert. 
There is, in fact, exactly the right 
amount, a perfect ratio of water to 
rock, ensuring a decent, habitable 
spacing among plants and animals, 
and human inhabitants also. 

Yet only the boldest traveller, 
seeking visions, will stay for long in 
this strange, rocky country, where 
the spadefoot toads bellow madly on 
the edge of a rainpool, where the 
arsenic spring awaits the thirst- 
crazed traveller, where the thunder¬ 
storms blast the pinnacles and cliffs 
and the quiet deer walk at evening 
up glens of sandstone through 
tamarisk and sage towards hidden 

S s of sweet, cool, stUl, clear, 
ng water. 


The good executive secs minutiae with one eye, visions wi^ the 
He is bodi galley slave and dreamer. 
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Under the pioneering leadership of President Belaiinde, 
Peru and her neighbours are building a jungle highway to 
tap the riches of a formerly inaccessible hinterland 


Peru Drives a Road 
to Progress 


By Dorothy Gow Stroetzel 

“ A, HIGHWAY from nowhere to no- 
where,” sceptics sneered 
A \ when President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry of Peru first sug¬ 
gested the. 3,500-mile road. The 
highway was to benefit the four 
Andean republics on its route, run¬ 
ning along the forested eastern foot¬ 
hills of the Andes, from Colombia’s 
border with Venezuela through 
Ecuador and Peru to Santa Cruz in 
Bolivia. It would cost Rs. 370 crores. 
“Belaiindc’s folly,” they chorded. 

Today this pioneering visionary's 
Marginal Forest Highway —La 
Carretera Matpnal de la Selva — 
promises to be one of the boldest 
blueprints for conquering stubborn 
nature since the Panama Canal. By 
opening up rich interior lands of 
western Soudi America to settle¬ 
ment and trade, the highway has 
given South America new hope in 
ito struggle to raise itself from 
chronic underdevelopment. 

Beladtide (bay-lah^n’daf) .first 
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proposed La Marginal in 1957. He 
was then a leading architect in 
Lima, Peru’s capital, and had long 
been troubled by the fact that too 
many of South America’s people 
were huddled on the coasts, often in 
poverty; fewer than five per cent 
were living in the jungle interior 
that makes up half the landmass. 
Though the continent possesses per' 
haps a quarter of the world’s arable 
land, only a small fraction was being 
worked. 

When he pushed his idea after 
becoming Peru’s president in 1963, 
there was little enthusiasm. But a 
feasibility study, completed two 
years later, showed that the road 
would draw 1*5 million settlers to 
virgin land along its route, and 
would pay for itsdf with new agri- 
cultural production. The foodstuffs 
—bananas, beef, rice, tea and coffee 
—^would move to market through 
links with Venezuela’s highway 
system to the north and with 
Bolivia’s railways to southern 
Brazil, and through extensions of 24 
existing or planned roads from the 
Andes to the jungle fringes. 

Pirogrets. ^laiinde has amazed 
the sceptics by the speed with which 
he has made his scheme work. 
Stretches of the road are already 
openiqe for colonization. Peru, fly¬ 
ing biuldozers to jungle airstrips 
and sending huge road-graders up 
the Amazon, has built or contr^ted 
for half its i,5oo-inile leg. Bc^ivia, 
committing Rs. a^^T^orcs, has bfc- 
gun construction. The Colombi;^ 


and Ecuadorian segments are ex- 
pected to be ready by 1981, four 
years ahead of the target date for 
completing the entire length, gravel¬ 
surfaced and 19^ feet wide. 

The Andean Indians, confound¬ 
ing those who predicted that they 
would not venture into unfamiliar 
jungle, are already swarming down 
from the mountains with their 
chicken, 'pigs and bedrolls, and 
grabbing up homesteading plots. 

Last spring, on one just-opened 
30-mile leg, I counted no fewer than 
15 tiny sawmills buzzing out crude 
boards for the colonists’ thatched- 
roof huts. And such determined 
pioneers! “The colono works out 
where the road is to go,’’ a bulldozer 
operator told me. “When I push 
down the forest, there is his hut, 
waiting along the route. With his 
matchet he already has his land half 
cleared.’’ 

Belaunde, whose personal deter¬ 
mination touched off the entire pro¬ 
ject, exemplifies a new breed of in¬ 
tellectual seen increasingly among 
Latin American presidents. An aris¬ 
tocrat whose ancestors came to Peru 
with Pizarro’s Spanish conquis- 
tadores, Belaiinde is muy homhre 
(loosely: a lot of man) in the tough 
leadership tradition of his con¬ 
tinent : he once fought a sabre duel 
with a political rival, another time 
swam 200 yards under rifle fire in a 
vain attempt to escape firom an 
island political prison^^But beheath 
the fiery surface is a ^tle idealist 
who neither smokes nor drmkA dnd 
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PERU DRIVES A ROAD TO PROGRESS 


drives himself 14 hours a dayjo 
build a new Peru. 

Nowhere is the task of linking 
pe^le productively to land more 
difficult—or more essential. Peru’s 
population is increasing at the rate 
of three per cent a year, among the 
fastest increases in the world. The 
country has a booming, well-diversi¬ 
fied economy (fishing, mining, cot¬ 
ton, sugar, manufacturing), but the 
prosperity centres almost entirely in 
Lima and in irrigated sections along 
the 1,400-milc coast. 

A few miles inland, where the 
Andes rise abrupdy to peaks as high 
as 22,000 feet, ty^o-thirds of Peru’s 
almost 12 million people live in 
grinding poverty. Some Indians 
exist off a fi^row or two of com¬ 
munal land. Many chew cocaine¬ 
laden cocoa. leaves to dull their 
ever-present hunger. 

Beyond the 150- to 300-mile girth 
of the Andes lies more than half of 
Peru, virtually unused by man: the 
“high jungle’’ foothills and the flat 
“low jungle,’’ broken only by mud¬ 
dy, sluggish rivers that pour into 
the Amazon. < 

For centuries, pioneers have 
sought to conquer this forested 
“green heU.’’ But for the most part 
it has been a land of broken hope, 
its despa'ir ctch^ in the rocti^ tim¬ 
bers of dying river hamlets. Sccept 
for the plane and riverboat, it has 
, no lifelines beyond .oeca^onid trans- 
/AtM^ew roa<& thatatab a few miles 
/ h|ttotbeJunilc£^ 

" Ar an architecture student at the 


University of Texas, young Fernan¬ 
do Beladnde began to understand 
the problems created by his country’s 
dearth of highways. Little by litde, 
the idea of La Marginal began to 
simmer. It boiled years later when, 
as dean of architecture at Peru’s 
National Engineering University, 
he took his students to the Andes to 
sec remnants of the Incas’ stone- 
paved roads—thousands of miles of 
highway, often built by village vol¬ 
unteers, that opened up an empire 
from Ecuador to Chile. “The Incas 
expanded their roads, and thus their 
cultivated lands, as their population 
grew,’’ Belaunde told his students. 
“This we have forgotten, and this 
we must relearn.’’ ‘ 

It was, in fact, his students who 
persuaded Belaunde to run for presi¬ 
dent. With an entourage of young 
architects, he criss-crossed Peru by 
raft and canoe, on horseback and 
foot, spreading the word '*Adelan- 
tcV* (Forward!) to isolated villages 
that had never before seen a politi¬ 
cian aspiring to the presidency. Do¬ 
ing what no candidate had done 
before, he visited each of the coun¬ 
try’s X41 provinces. 

Imprisoned. The government in 
power, seeing his growing p<^u- 
larity, denounced him as a dema¬ 
gogue and threw him into prison— 
which only enhanced his appeal. Six 
years after starting his crusade, he 
was elected president. 

When the feasibility study diowed 
that La Marginal, if properly. ms|H- 
aged, was within reach of tine four 
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Andean republics, Belaunde initi¬ 
ated a sales campaign the like of 
which the international lending 
community had rarely seen. He 
turned his charm on influential 
journalists and flew planeloads of 
bankers over the proposed route. 
Soon the loan funds began to flow 
in. 

In order to keep costs down, 
Belaunde is using Peruvian army 
troops to build some sections. Also, 
borrowing the Incas' idea, he is 
using village volunteers to build 
their own link roads. 

Employing more than 25,000 
tools donated by Peruvian business¬ 
men, trade unions and others as a 
birthday present for Belaunde, these 


volunteers have given an astounding 
7«5 million woncing days to com¬ 
munity projects—including the 
building of more than 2,500 miles 
of road. 

While South America’s jungle is 
no fertile plain waiting only for the 
plough, it has many hospitable 
patches. These La Marginal seeks 
out. Most of the l^st land lies at 
pleasant-to-Iive-in altitudes of 1,500 
to 5,000 feet. Some of it is specially 
good for tobacco growing: three 
cigarette companies are already 
making crop loans in the Tarapoto 
area. 

There’s a good future, too, in 
cattle, bananas, rice, coffee and 
maize. Existing roads across the 
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■Andes from Lim and other coastal 
cities, interconnected by La Mar- 
ginai, will bring to the populous 
west coast not only food but indus¬ 
trial raw materials such as wood 
pulp for paper which will hasten the 
development of industry. .With all 
its wealth of jungle timber, Lima 
now imports most of its paper, and 
uses chiefly rags for the limited 
quantity it does produce. 

Belaunde counts heavily on sci¬ 
ence to spot off-highway areas for 
colonization. In the past, airiprne 
surveyors have had difficulty telling 
swampy land from solid; now, with 
infra-red photographic techniques, 
they are able hot only to detect 
swamps but also to discover if the 


water is. brackish—and even to 
count die in ttf By similar 
means, lumbermen can now iden¬ 
tify each type of jungle tree from 
the air and tell whether the tree is 
diseased. 

Airports are being dotted along 
La Marginal to handle giant car¬ 
go jets—planes now on manufac¬ 
turers’ drawing boards—that will 
carry produce ftom jungle colonies 
at per-mile costs matching those of 
road transport. The town of Tara- 
poto (population 25,000) has con¬ 
structed the .second largest cargo 
airport in Peru. 

“Not only will one of the world’s 
last great land reserves be setded,” 
says Belaunde of La Marginal, “but 
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future generations of South Ameri¬ 
cans will develop closer cultural and 
commercial ties. Goods and services 
will flow more freely between the 
Andean republics, and differences 
forged by centuries of isolation will 
give way to a new co-operation. It 
cannot help but stimulate the de¬ 
velopment of the Latin American 
Common Market.” 

Fernando ■ Beladnde’s success in 
opening the jungles of the Andes 
has refocused attention on roads, 
not only in Latin America but in 
Africa and Asia. Bolivia’s 300-mile 
road from Cochabamba to Santa 
Cru2, for example, has made that 
country self-sufficient in rice and 
sugar by' opening new land to 
colonists—including thousands of 


Japanese and Okinawans. Thai¬ 
land’s lOo-mile Friendship High¬ 
way, completed in 1958, has trebled 
the farmland in two large provinces 
by sharply reducing transport time 
to Bangkok markets. 

Uganda, by building a 64-mile 
road into an area previously lack¬ 
ing good transport, has quadrupled 
the district’s cotton "output. New 
penetration roads in Brazil have 
lured thousands of settlers to the 
Amazon basin. 

Thus, thanks to Bclaunde’s driv¬ 
ing faith in La Marginal, man is 
looking once again to the country 
road—one of the oldest, most basic 
paths to progress—^to help solve die 
complex growth problems of the 
developing world. 


Presents of Mind 

A TouiiG housewife with two children is struggling to obtain a univer¬ 
sity degree. Since her final examinations are scheduled for mid-December, 
die must spend a lot of time studyii^. But she also devotes herself as much 
as possible to her children and husmuid. Around November ^eidufidcd,^ 
to me, “I asked Jim not to lock, under the bed until Christina^ 
it’s presents, but it’s only dust.” 

* e « 
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Take 2 Anacin for 
FAST relief . 



Bochrache hardly sver strikes 
alone. H is often accompanied by 
.tension, depression and fatigue. 
AH these further heighten pain and 
' you feel ill at ease. Take 2 Anacin 
> at once and see how fast the 
4-way action takes place: 

f. paiafas paia^faal 

as aps aa i e s fatfgaa—fast 

4 inaahiaaiaa aapsads t sa sl a w fast 


This is because Anacin is a 
combination of medicines—like a 
doctor's safe prescription. No 
wonder more people in India use 
Anacin than any other pain reliever. 

Next time bodyache strikes take ' 
Anacin. Anacin also relieves 
headache, colds and Hu and , 
toothache. So keep Anacin Handy. ^ 

4l«ays insist en Aasda. 
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Twenty million Americans daily . 
play **numherSy* a seemingly harmless 
gambling game in which they try 
to guess the last three digits of a number 
which will appear in the next day's 
newspapers. Unknowingly^ they are 
helping an underworld network of 
bribery, prostitution, extortion 
and murder 


The 

Racket that Finances 


the Mafia 

E very morning on her way to 
work, a New York secre¬ 
tary, attractive Helen F., 
. stops at a snack bar for breakfast. 
Although the waiter knows her 
oidtt by now, he invariably asks, 
‘*What arc you taking today?’* 

< vThis is a x^uestion I have heard in 
delicate^ns, grocery shops and 
Vlaundri^ in a do^ cities, a ques- 
y(^ bin hear today almost any*- 
in America-^f yon listen. It 
if qne^ion that Miss F. under- 
replies, dr 

soniestidikthree^figumnum&r,^ 

• IbVes 35 dems extra whai she jgoes, 

' ' will be 


By Thomas Brooks 

of income for the organized Amcri* 
can underworld. Some 20 million 
Americans play the numbers, and 
their bets have swollen the yearly 
income of the racketeers to a fat 
5,000 million dollars. And the 
money goes to finance underworid 
investments in usury,, drugs, prosti¬ 
tution and, sometimes, murder; 

The underworld is ^ways hungry 
for ready cash—-to the police,, 

to bribe a |ud^, to hire i^ers. .. 
Numbeisr-a casn business, cheap to 
Stan, with a mass clientele and 
quick profits that are almost im- 
pofsible to trace—provides it. 

- The numbers player bets on any 
, S^t'of three di^ts from 000 to 999‘m 
. the hm of tfinning a 600^1. pay 
orf.\Tpe; Winning num^ir will be 
thrb; ot a poftk^ir. figure 

hr' 
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printed in the next day’s new»* 
papers; sometimes it’s the U.S. 
Treasury balance at the end of that 
day, or the day’s total business on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

, Profits. While exact profits are 
Unknown, experts estimate that the 
numbers racket generally pays 25 
per cent of the take to collectors (or 
“runners”) who pick up the bcis; 
10 per cent to the controllers who 
organize the collectors; 50 per cent 
towards paying off wins, and 15 per 
cent to the Syndicate and “bank,” 
out of which come expenses and an 
eight to ten per cent profit. 

In New York alone, 500,000 play¬ 
ers pour at least 200 million dollars 
a year into numbers banks, pro¬ 
ducing a 20 million dollar profit. 
Only 15 of America’s 100 largest 
business corporations had such a 
high rate of profit last year. 

Occasional discoveries give some 
idea of the huge amounts of cash 
involved. When Joseph Moriarty— 
the No. I numbers man in Newark, 
New Jersey—^was serving a jail sen¬ 
tence in 1962, two men working in 
an abandoned garage opened the 
boot of an old car and came upon 
2*4 miiHon doUars in notes. Omer 
objects found in tlK car linked the 
hoard to Moiiarty, 

The game’s sttnetnre, makes it 
almost impossible .to,-tnKe.. C^lcc: 
tors taking, die are to0 to 
nodiing snout the.oJiwa^dtWr^^f^V. 
one drivers both bett^ 
money daily—but at diffenm^jEud^. 
/4to a contrdler, y/hq tnsLy he M':. 


charge of as many as 25 collectors. 
The controller delivers the slips, but 
not the money, daily, to the “bank,” 
The “bank” collects the money once 
a week from the controllers via an 
intermediary. 

The “bank,” the bookkeeping 
centre of the numbers ring, is ah 
ways carefully hidden and moved 
frequently, sometimes twice a week. 
Here the day’s bets are tallied and 
the payments noted. The records 
are rarely kept for long. Collectors 
may mark bets on a new kind of 
paper- which dissolves in warm 
water or magician’s flash paper, 
treated with a nitro-cellulose com- 
pound which turns to ash at the 
touch of a lighted cigarette. 

The gangsters who run the bank 
are practically impossible to detect 
too. Usually the man in charge at 
the bank is only a cover for the real 
banker. Yet evidence of the links 
between the numben game and 
organized crime will out. 

Take the raid on Detroit’s’ 
"Numbers Fortress,” the 174-ipom 
Gotham Hotel. On a Kovetober 
evening in 1962^ 112= hahd'jficdted 
city, state and inland itvenoe in* 
vestigators poured into^h^tel amk 
forestalled an clabora^ alsu^- 
tern. In a 24-ho^^ " SW: 

raiders found a 
each floor, . i6o>^ bs^lg 
i 5 o,ooo dollars in casb^ 
showing that the- 
miiiimi-dollajP'a-year "' 



WHOSE HANDS ARE BEHIND THIS WHEEL 7 

For him a car is a must, because he is a busy professional man 
dedicated to his work. He may be a doctor fighting death and 
disease: or an engineer working on an important project; he may be 
a businessman about to conclude a big deal or a lawyer safeguarding 
Somebody's legal rights; an architect working on a new building 
design or a journalist reporting events of national interest. For all of 
them, the saving of their most precious commodity TIME—is an 
, absolute necessity. 


Their work benefits thousands of people. They have to be on the 
move continuously—without personal transport their speed and 
efficiency vyill be seriously hampered. They all need a car—sturdy, 
J^i[-?proportiobed, capable of sustained cruising speed, fitted with the 
‘ powef-packed OHV engine, renowned for road-hugging stability, its 
1 uej eicopomy and# above all, its stretch-out spaciousness. It is not 
‘f^pcfeniLthatthei.r unhesitating choice is an AMBASSADOR MARK31. 


wrrii uttu vou nesd a oaii too. 
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gangster known as Dutch Schultz 
shot his way to the. top of the num* 
bers racket in New York. Ever 
since, murder and mayhem have 
been associated with the game. Even 
the punter is not free of intimida- 
:tion. Disenchanted players have, 
been threatened with bodily harm 
to prevent their reporting numbers 
play to the police. During Con¬ 
gressional Committee hearings on 
organized crime Joseph Valachi, the 
chief witness, testified that “Mafia 
lieutenants” kept his runners in 
line when he was in the numbers 
business. 

Nor do the racketeers take kindly 
to outside interference. Trade 
union leader Walter Rcuther was 
shot and almost killed in 1948 be¬ 
cause gangsters sought to end his 
war on a multimillion-dollar num¬ 
bers racket in the car industry. 

While gangsters move in at the 
top, whitecollar workers are being 
pulled in at the bottom as punters, 
and even as collectors of bets. Many 
collectors are part-timers, players 
who wish to make a little money to 
support their own betting habits, 
housewives who want “extra pocket 
money.” Generally, they are fami¬ 
liar local figures; caretakers, shop- 
keepers or office messengers. 

News of a win is well publicised 
by word of moiitb to whet' ffie 
peutes of punters. A 29-yea^id 


computer technician recendy Won 
306 dollars on a 50-cent bet. Now 
his fiancee bets regularly, and so do 
growing numbers of tneir friends 
and neighbours. This is how people 
get caught up in the numbers game, 
and unwittingly pay to corrupt their 
own police and to bring vice and 
crime to their own communities and 
neighbourhoods. 

Attempts to stop the game are 
costly and time-consuming. The 
elaborate process of tracing runners 
to controllers, and controllers to 
banks, exposes the investigation to 
a hundred chances for leaks. Now 


America’s top law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers have worked out a new line 
of attack, primarily concerned not 
with the man in the sweet shop but 
the men at the top. Their drive has 
sharply increased the number of 
bankers, controllers and other top* 
level racketeers caught. 

Still, like the mythical manv- 
headed Hydra, the game proli¬ 
ferates each time the sword of the 
law falls. No responsible law-en¬ 
forcement officer believes that 
arrests will eliminate the numN^ 


game. Only a change of heart by 
the cynical millions who daily nialce 
a bet can do that. If th^. rfali^^ 
that the money they pdt.on i 
ber provides cash for cy«ry 
crime from bribery to 
might stop playipg? 
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But that IS only 
when we must insist 
on a $f>ecifled raw 
materiai rather 
than compromise 
with a nofl'Standard 
substitute 


Or .when we must Or when we must Or when wd mOSt 
reject what our recommend to queitiOft the ultlmdite 

own factories have industry new qualiiyof what we 

produced, which methods of using make, as we 

do not cohfbrm our products and contfnuatty do. 

to specifications. processes rather yea^ itt are 

than preserve of d ^ 

the Old ways. ' 

which obstruct 
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G host stories fascinate me— 
^ and the eerier the better. But 
when the story is over and 
the hair on my head is lying flat 
again, 1 invariably laugh and say, 
“Of course no sensible person be¬ 
lieves in ghosts.” 

Until recently. Now I don’t know. 
1 was in London last January and 
decide to drive up to Oxford to do 
some research in one of the libraries 
there. On the evening of Wednesday 
the i8th, at the close of a bonc-chill- 
ing, rainy day, 1 hired a car and set 
out on the A40. Passing thrbugh 
West Wycombe, a quaint village of 
brick and half-timbered houses, I 
stopped at the George and Oragon 
Inn. 

The menu was pure eighteenth 
century: mutton broth, steak and 
kidney pic, treacle pudding. When 
my pudding arrived, 1 noticed a 
large hole on one side—as though 
someone had put a thumb in it. I 
mentioned this to the waitress. “Oh, 
dear*” she exclaimed. “The White 
Lady’s walking agab. 1 do wish 
she’d keep out of the kitchen.” 
“The White Lady?” I enquired. 
“Oh, she’s our regular ghost,” the 
waitress said. 

Later, 1 asked Jtbn Boon, the 
rud<fy-6ced prcyrictor, whether he 
Im a resident ghost. 

“Yes, indeed” he replied. “And 
she’s a. bit troublesome at times. 
Sotry abom thie puddbg. The fact 
don’t quite imolk i&m m 
^jwat 

kdM* hi ^ the 


I SAW A 
GHOST AT 
THE “GEORGE 
AND ■ 
DRAGON” 



A tourisfs strange 
encounter at an 
English inn 
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chalk caves down the .road. There’s 
an underground tunnel leading 
from the inn to the caves. She was 
victimized. Very sad tale.” He 
nodded towards the public bar: 
‘'Have a drink in there and you’ll 
rget the whole story.” 

Apparently, it all happened 200 
years ago. The White Lady, whom 
my narrators called Sukie, was 16 
years old. She worked long hours at 
the George and Dragon. With two 
other-girls she shared a bare litdc 
room in a chdly and distant wing of 
the inn. 

Sukie was an extraordinarily 
pretty girl, with golden hair and a 
delicately turned firarc. She was 
well-mannered; indeed, she gave 
herself such airs and graces that the 
other servants mockingly called her 
‘‘your ladyship.” 

She was ambitious to better her¬ 


cheerily at pretty Sukie as she served 
his dinner. 

Sukie became so conhised that 
her thumb slipped into the treacle 
pudding, splashing a blob of it on 
to the young man’s knee. She 
blushed and gasped, but. the young 
man only laughed. The landlord, in 
a rage, boxed poor Sukic’s cars and 
sent her weeping from the room. 

The unknown rider returned the 
next night, and for a month he came 
several times a week, always looking 
for Sukie. He would pinch her 
pretty cheek and make her giggle 
with some foolish flattery. He had 
introduced himself to no orte, but 
from the cut of his rich clothing and 
the look of his horse he was clearly 
either a prosperous highwayman or 
a nobleman, Sukie preferred to 
think the latter, and went around 
humming and dreaming—^and more 
useless than ever. 


self in life through a good marriage 
—and ither^* were three likely pros¬ 
pects amtmi^die habitii^ of tne inn. 
She set her pBp M all three. So occu¬ 
pied did she bec5me with the simul¬ 
taneous flirl^tioiEir that^ she tnok to 
tripping dreamily over ^ddi^teps, 
spilling soup on the customers, and 
confusing or forgetting her instruc¬ 
tions. 

One rainy night, a hand^me. 
young stranger rode up to the ift.nr 
left his muddy and exhausted'stak 
lion in the hands of the "Ostler, 

= sat wearily down at, oiic pi' ^ 
ebpper^heathed tables. A 
pf/alc revived him.-and he wiOl^^ 


Meanwhile, her other admirers 
scowled jealously from the far end 
of the dark-raftered room. As Sukie 
continued to ignore them, they edn-i 
cocted a crude practical Jpke k&i 
‘‘bring her to her senses”-, j,: 

, A scullery lad was sent in $u^' 
with a whispered message^: 
edly from herriiysterious 
said to tell yoir ’c’s a 


’e wants to make ydd 


-lad said. 

caves at ten tomorrois^ 


jtpjEimvriiwd d 
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On your left is JHALDA. She writes deti^htfully. 
Next to her is FACtTmC1-f3, the real schemer in the 
family. She calculates. And then, we have FACIT^- 
ADDING MACHINE. She is nuts. She adds all the time. 
She lists too. Never forgets her dates. A very'hot numiMirl 
We belong to a very happy S¥vedish family. Today 
we have made India our home. We still have 
those world-famous Swedish features—precision 
construction, proven reliability, craftsmanship, 
rare durability and elegafne with efficiency 
-^and are proud of them toot 
Get us into your office and see the wonders we 
perform. Fast, efficient, we never look at the clock. 
We are sold and serviced all over India by 
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bed, and within the next 24 hours 
stitched up a hiuidsome, full-skirted 
white dress. At the appointed hour 
she hurried along the damp tunnel 
to the chalk caves. 

There, of course, she found only 
her three jilted sweethearts—a little 
drunk and roaring with laughter. 
*‘Here comes her ladyship!” they, 
cried. “Welcome, my lady! ” 

Half mad with fury, she picked 
up lumps of soft chalk and hurled 
them at hertormentors. But then, as 
she whirled to run back, they cajight 
her, pinched her and kissed her and 
spun her round. She kicked and 
clawed at them. In the scufHe she 
fell, striking her head on the wall. 
Frightened and remorseful, the men 
carried her, unconscious, back 
through the tunnel to the ion and 
.tp betk Then they tiptoed away. 
" hr'^^thc morning, the other girls 
foi^ Sukie dead. Her three suitors 
tpli($ what h^ happened. But the 
sl^ff 'and the local curate looked 
at the body and felt that Sukie Imd 
not died of physical injury. Perha|}s, 
dwy siig^tea, it was from hunuli* 

’ ^olt ara a broken heart. 

^ikie^s aristbcratic4o(^> 
V JniF. ioVer; noi his flashy chestnut 
'.:^ti^0d was ever seen agun. But a 
after Sukie’s burial the 
who diared her rpom 


w .IS.- . 

■ ’' ■' >s-‘ '^-5'■: 






I might spend the night in Sukie’s 
room. 

“If you really want to,” he said 
doubtfully. “We’ve got other rooms. 
My own dog won’t go in there. If 
the White Lady had her thumb in 
the pudding'tonight, she’ll be there, 
mark you.” 

“What happens?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

“Depends. Some say they see a,^ 
Lady, all decked out in diamonds 
with a coronet on her head. Most say 
■ they just—well—sec and feel some¬ 
thing. It’s, uncomfortable, that’s all 
I know. You haven’t got high blood 
pressure or anything, have you?” 

A little while later, I was tucked 
up in bed in the room where I was' 
told that the poor Sukie had met her 
end. 1 ,r6ad for a while, yawned, 
then pulled the chain on the room’s 
only 4 cctfic light—a single bulb 
fixed to ^e wsiH behind my head— 
and m a few minutes was ^eep. 

, Many stories of gb^y encoun¬ 
ters begin with “I don’t know what 
woke me.” I was sure I knew whnt 
had woken me. Some pracdcai joker 
had sneaked in and put a dtop, 
cold hand bn my forehead. Or on 
ice^old slice of liver, more likely^ I v 
angrily yanked the light chain. No. ■ 
one was in the room. There was > 
nothing on my forehead. 

The phenomenon was. repeated: 
jwfVeral times. Cdd handk. Snap on. 
light Cold haiid goes'a>vay; j^p 
flight, Ccld Knd' At 
I.got the Smne^ 

wkaud me mit in ' 
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dark. I turned off the light and sat 
up, eyes open,$tanng into blackness. 

Almost at once, 1 saw a pinpoint 
of light glowing about three feet 
off the ground near the door. A 
encil flashlight aimed through the 
eyhole, 1 thought scornfully., I 
watched the shaft of light grow 
wider and stronger. It had an 
opaque, pearly quality. The appari- 


A few feet from the door, I ab¬ 
ruptly entered a zone of intense 
cold. My breathing became labour¬ 
ed. My arms and legs felt he&vy. 
Was I having a heart attack ? Or was 
it fear? 

As I stood there, I was swept by 
a sudden, anguished depression— 
Weltschmerz, world sadness. Life 
seemed futile, bejet by tragedy. 



tion of the White'Lady—if indeed 
it was she—was now about two feet 
in diameter and four feet high, still 
hovering near the doorway. 

I turned on the light. The room 
looked as it had before—bare and 
ordinary. 1 turned it o£E dgain, and 
the strange apparition reappeared. I 
flung bade the covers aodj carrying 
ray heavy book in one hand* vvalkeo 
resolutely towards the door« Any 
prankster lurking in the haQ sffit 
going to get a go<S dout ' 


“Life must have felt like this to poor 
Sukie,“ I thought, “with no otic to 
stand up and protect her dignity.** 
At this sympathetic feeling, the 
light ballooned forward and se^oned 
to reach for me. I backed hastily 
across the romn, jumped into hw 
and yanked the electric ligjtt , 

I tried to think. The poWeT W 
su^esiion—was wHywji , 

seeing a ghost? But if 
only an emanation .^y itM ,, 
s^nscious, why 
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been told, a beautiful lady in white 
who wore diamonds—instead of a 
formless blob that looked more like 
a large floating oyster and felt 
colder than sea water? 

I considered the possibility of 
some kind of clairvoyance. A mes¬ 
sage from home, perhaps? I looked 
at my watch—3.15 a.m. My thoughts 
flashed across the sea to our Connec¬ 
ticut farmhouse, where my wife was 
alone with our younger son. 

In this less than cheerful frame of 
mind, I waited for daylight. Break¬ 
fast, I had been told, was at seven. 
I was in the dining-room, dressed 
and piacked, five minutes early. 

“Well, did you see anything of 
the White Lady?” the landlord 
enquired. 

I told him what I had experienced. 
He nodded. “That’s her, all right. 
Some claim she’s looking for her 
lost lover. Others say she’s out to 
find her murderers. My wife tells 
me I should have a priest in to lay 
her ghost to rest. But 1 dare say she 
brings in some trade. Will you be 
stoppine here on your return from 
Oxford?” 

“Quite likely,” I said bravely. But 
when I drove through West 
Wycombe a few days later on my 


way back, I caught only a fleetinjg 
glimpse of the inn as I sped on to 
London. 

This story, like all proper ghost 
tales, has an epilogue. When I re¬ 
turned home the following week, 
my wife greeted me excitedly. “You 
know, I had the strangest experi¬ 
ence one night,” she said. “I went to 
bed early, and just as I was drifting 
off to sleep I heard you calling me. 
I jumped out of bed and thought I 
saw the lights of a taxi in the drive¬ 
way. I was sure you were standing 
on the terrace, shouting to get in. 
I ran downstairs and opened the 
door. There was no one—nothing. 
But I tell you, I heard your voice! 1 
saw a light! It was weird!” 

“You must have heard a lorry 
changing gear,” I said. “And you 
probably forgot to turn off the front 
light, as usual. By the way, when 
was this experience?” 

She said promptly, “Last Wednes¬ 
day at a quarter past ten..” 

Allowing for the five-hour time 
difference between Britain and 
America, this was exactly when I 
was dealing with the presence of the 
White Lady. You work it out. I 
prefer not to try. 


Good Question 

At the 1966 London Motor Show, the salesman ac a stand exhibiting 
expensive cars was approached by a visitor who asked the way to tfie 
Gentlemen’s. ‘Til take you there myself,’’ replied the salcsiwin. “Tbat> 
the only genuine enquiry I’ve had today.” 
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We‘ti fell you why. Because AMwyn refrigera¬ 
tors are superbly engineered. Work smoothly. 
Use very little electricity. Give you lots of ice 
in only 90 minutes. Allwyn refrigerators are 
roomy too. The interior is cleverly designed 
to make the most of every square centimetre 
of space. Spacious inside, elegant outside. 
That’s Aliwyn. Allwyn refrigerators are also 
sensibly priced. (You can definitely afford 
one.) And whit's more, you don’t have to 


you in just a few days. For the best buy- 
buy Aliwyn. 

ALLWYN AT 400: Capacity 124 litres (4.4cu. 
ft.) Price Rs. 1,090 (Sales tax and duties 
extra.) ALLWYN AP 610; Capacity 180 litres 
(6.25 cu.ft.) Price Rs. 1,500 (Sales tax and 
other duties extra.) Both refrigerators are 

J luaranteed for a year against manufacturing 
suits. Sealed system guaranteed for next 
four years. 

ALLWYN—the largest setting refrlgera- 


wait long for your Allwyn. ifs delivered to tor tn India. 
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tHfi IIYDEIIAM0 MIWYN METAL WORKS ITO^ Sanatnagar. Hyrierabad.18. (India) 
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How to judge the new 
RElllll>IGTfll\ without using it: 



Just try buying an old Remington. 
You'll find its price rather close 
to that of the new Remington! 
That's because owners are reluc¬ 
tant to part with a typewriter 
that's such good, lasting value. 

You'll feel even more strongly about 
your new Remington. Because the new 
Remington is an improved Remington. 
The keys have a much lighter touch. 
The carriage movement is even easier 
and smoother. 

And by an exclusive Remington testing 
device the alignment of each type is 
checked. Plus, all internal components 


are carefully metal-finished for rust 
resistance. 

Another exclusive Remington feature 
helps your Secretary change ribbons 
without getting her fingers messy, your 
correspondence dirty—and your temper 
up ! Saves time too...she doesn't have 
to do the letters all over again. 

Yes, Remington pays off in two ways. 
One, years and years of good service. 
Two, if you ever decide to sell the 
typewriter, the good price it will fetch. 
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LAUGHTER 

the Best ivfedteine 


My sister was horrified tti find 
several deep scratches on the top of her 
new teak table. She lined up her five 
sons and began the cross-examination, 
remarking, “Just wait until your father 
sees that! ” 

One of the boys confessed, saying, “I 
did it, Mummy, and Daddy knows 
about it.” 

“He docs? Well, what did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Just wait until your 
mother secs that!’ ’’ —w. j. m. 

A MAN left a lengthy report to his 
boss in rough form on his secretary's 
desk with a memo atuched reading: 
“Please prepare for submission.” 

The young woman later sent back 
the report amd the memo, and on the 
memo she had written: “When?” 

—Irving Seftel 

Early in the school year, I told my 
beginners at French that fluency would 
be achieved when they began to dream 
in French. A couple of months bter, 
one of my mor<r .enthusiastic pupols 
btirst into the classtoom and biurted 
aatg “It happened I It happened! Last 


night I dreamed in French. Everybody 
was talking French I” 

“That’s wonderful,” I said. “Can 
you remember any of the conversa¬ 
tion?” 

The boy’s face fell a trifle as he re¬ 
plied, “Well actually, I couldn’t under¬ 
stand a word they said.” —l. b. 

A Red Indian sought help in filling 
out his income-tax return. “How 
much was your income last yearr 
asked the clerk. 

“Ugh,” said the Red Indian. 

“How many dependants did you 
have?” the clerk tried again. 

“Ugh,” replied the man. 

The interview continued, with the 
same answer to every question. 

“Look,” the clerk .snorted. “You’ll 
have to give me these facts. It may 
work out that the government will 
owe you a refund.” 

“Ah I” exclaimed the Red Indian. 
“How much ? ” —Motor Ago 

On one of the glass panels of the 
main door into a large store, I encoun¬ 
tered a small yellow sticker which 
read : “By the rime you have finished 
reading this, you will have made an 
idiot of yourself going round and 
round and round and round in this 
revolving door.” 

And I had, too. —^Roger Devlin 

To BE EXCUSED from jury duty a 
newly-wed used this Bible quotation: 
“When a man hath taken a new wife, 
he shall not go out to war, neither shall 
he be charged with any business; hut 
he shall be free at home one year, and 
shall cheer up his wife which he hath 
taken.” (Deuteronomy 24 .*5). 

The judge sent him home. —UPi 
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“School reunions,” said an old boy 
who has one coming up, “are where 
you get together to see who is falling 
apart.” — ^Roger Allen 

My husband’s business kept us hop¬ 
ping all over Europe for a hectic 
two months. It was such an effort for 
me to switch back and forth from 
schoolgirl French to guidebook Ger¬ 
man and to even less Italian that I 
developed a habit which seemed to 
solve my problem. Only once did it 
prove unwise. In a quaint, quiet 
neighbourhood, I entered a shop and 
called out loudly, “Docs anyone here 
speak English?” 

Instead of the expected rush of gra¬ 
cious assistance from assistants and/or 



customers, I received only stares of 
shocked surprise. I repeated my ques¬ 
tion more demandingiy. 

“Madam,” an assistant finally an¬ 
swered haughtily, “diis is London! ” 

—^Mn. Marshall Bondy 

Two LOCAL magistrates were cycling 
home together one night, without 
lights, when they wtre stopped by a 
policeman. They were duly charged 
and, when their cases came up 
hearing the next day, they an’MO that 
each should leave the bench to turn 


to have his case heard by the other. 

The first went into the dock, pleaded 
guilty and was prompdy fmed ten 
shillings. When they had changed 
places, the second magistrate, after 
pleading guilty, was shocked to re¬ 
ceive a fifteen-shilling fine. “That’s a 
bit utl^ir,” he complained. “1 fined 
you only ten shillings.” 

“I know,” replied his colleague 
haughtily. “But there’s too much of 
this sort of thing going on. This is the 
second case we’ve tried today.” 

—The Snglith Digest 

A NEW bride, a city-bred career girl, 
was apprehensive about her first meet¬ 
ing wim her mother-in-law who lived 
on a farm. “We have nothing in com¬ 
mon. What shall I talk to her about?” 
she wailed. Perhaps not modestly, but 
certainly wisely, her husband sug¬ 
gested, “Me.” — Adele White 

Telling one of his employees why 
he need not worry about Ming re¬ 
placed by automation, a shop owner 
said, “They haven’t invented a ma¬ 
chine yet that does absolutely nothing.” 

—I«o Aikman 

An average day with our four 
young sons can be chaotic. Coming 
home from work one evening, eager to 
be with my family and looking for¬ 
ward to a good dinner, 1 was met by a 
squad of commandos, a posse of cow¬ 
boys and a space patrol, ^1 rolled into 
one. 

When my wife greeted me warmly 
with, “I’m so glad you’re home,” I 
felt myself a tower of strength, an^ a 
proud i»triarch. But them me added 
with a sigh, “You’re th^only hne 
obeys me.” —iC, 
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ing. Singliig. Stripes that pulsate. Beat a 
flamboyant rhythm, just imagine 
what would happen if a man like you 
wore stripes like these! 
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ON STEEP ROADS OR ROUGH ROADS 
MICO SPARK PLUGS FOR EXTRA POWER 
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MICO Spark Plugs give that extra power needed for difficult road conditions. 
They are designed to give good performance mile after mile. That is why 
they are original equipment for all manufacturers of cars, scooter’s, nrator 
cycles and three wheelers in India. They are manufactured under licence 
from BOSCH, Germany, the pioneers in the manufacture of Spark Plugs. 

MICO WORKS FOR BETTER ROAD TRANSPORT 


MICO 


UCENCKWICH 


MOTOR INDUSTRIES CO. LTD., BANGALORE. 
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How John Tucker Hayward, 
seaman, taught himself 
to become an admiral 


The Failure 
Who Made 



It to the Top 


By Paul Gallico 

Author of “The Snow Goose” and “The Small Miracle” 


j“HEN 1 first saw him, he 
was 13 years old. It was 
in 1923, at New York’s 
Yankee Stadium, and I was a sports 
reporter. 

Looking down on to the base¬ 
ball field from the press box one 
day, I noticed that a new bat boy 
was scutding to and fro; ! asked the 
chief scorer who he was. “I dunno,” 
he said. “Some kid.*^ 

I meant to enquire about Idunno 
Somekid, but forgot. A year or so 
later he had disappeared. 


I know who he is now. He is John 
Tucker Hayward, senior vice-admi¬ 
ral of the U.S. Navy, president of 
the U.S. Naval War College, and 
one of America’s leading atomic 
scientists. 

John Hayward learned early just 
how important opportunities can be, 
for in the two years after I first saw 
him he wasted every one that came 
his way. 

He was expelled from military 
school for violation of discipline. 
He went to secondary school 
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and left after two terms. Fed up 
with everything that smacked of 
school, he ran away and, by falsify¬ 
ing his age, wangled himself into 
the U.S. Navy. 

After only three miserable weeks’ 
basic training at Newport, Rhode 
Island, he was ready to run away 
again. He asked nis father—an 
’aviation engineer and himself a 
naval veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War—if he would get him out 
of the navy on the basis that he was 
under age. 

The two met in the training 
camp’s administration building. 
Charles Hayward regarded the 
skinny, frightened 15-year-old 
sternly. 

“Son,’ he said, “I hope you’ll 
like it here, because you’re going to 
stay here. Cood luck.’’ And with 
that he turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

Black Mark.Hayward didn’t like 
it there, and he lost for ever his 
chance for a Navy Good Conduct 
Medal. He was hauled up by a spit- 
and-polish commander for failing 
to salute. “Sir,” he explained, “the 
regulations say that if a distance of 
more than 30 paces separates an en¬ 
listed man from an officer, he is not 
required to salute. I’d be glad to 
measure off the distance for you, 
sir.’’ 

The next thing Hayward knew, 
he was on bread and water for three 
days. He was never able to get it 
off -his record. 

Seaman Hayward’s first sea duty 
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was aboard U.S.S. Fatof(a, but life 
on the ship was even more frustrat¬ 
ing than in camp. He sought to 
escape by becoming a naval aviator, 
but he lacked the technical back¬ 
ground to qualify. He tried to 
launch a career as an engineer by 
joining a furnace-stoking gang, but 
he then weighed only eight stone 
and didn’t have enough muscle to 
wield the shovel. One thing was 
certain: in his rebellion he had 
achieved the very bottom rung of 
the ladder. 

Hut aboard Hayward also 

made a fricndsliip that helped 
change his life. He and several 
sailors were scraping paint one day 
when .somebody swore just as the 
chaplain, C’ommander John Brady, 
happened to be passing. 

Father Brady, a burly figure with 
a voice like a foghorn, swung out 
with his shillelagh-like fist. It hit 
young Hayward and knocked him 
down. 

When he staggered to his feet, the 
youth protested, “But I didn’t say 
anything.’’ 

“Then find out who did and pass 
it on,’’ the chaplain recommenacd. 

The youngster obeyed—and 
ended up on the deck for fne second 
time. From that moment Brady 
had his eye on him, and when, some 
time later, the boy came to the priest 
with his frustrations and oinbUlon 
to be a naval officer, the chaf>lain 
was ready to help. A bijl had just 
been passed which, ft# the fbst time, 
made it possible for an enliked man 




POVERTY IS THE GREATEST PROBLEM 


It is depressing that with all the progress achieved so far there 
are still over 10 crore people in economic misery. To lift this 
mass of humanity from this situation the country needs further 
economic growth. 

The Allahabad Bank has over the last iOO years developed its 
resources and channelled them to further the economic growth in 
the 'coyntry. You too can contribute to the growth by keeping 
your money in a Savings Bank, Recurring Deposit or Fixed Deposit 
Account with the Allahabad Bank—while earning interest for 
yourself at the same time, 
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FOR COMPLETE COUGH CONTROL 



TERP VASHKA 


Giycodin’s medically • approved 
formula drives away cough from ail 
affected areas. Here's how: In the 
brain— Glycodin controls the cough 
reflex at the right time—safely and 
effectively •Inihe throat— Glycodin 
relieves congestion, soothes irrita¬ 
tion and pain, provides safe, anti¬ 


septic protection #10 the chest— 
Glycodin relaxes strangled muscles 
of the bronchial tubes and the 
chest—to ease breathing • In the 
lungs- Glycodin loosens choking 
fluid and mucus,expel8“deep-8eated” 
coughs and clears up congestion. 
Always hasp GLYCODIN handy. 


GLYCODIN—for ovor 30 years the 
largest selling household remedy for coughs 

Available in 4 sizes * A product of 
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THE FAILURE WHO MADE IT TO THE TOP 


to take a competitive examination 
for entrance to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

“Do you know what your chances 
are?” tne chaplain asked Hayward. 

“No, sir.” 

“With your school background, 
just about nil,” the chaplain said. 
“But there’s an outside chance. It’ll 
be the hardest work you’ve ever 
done. If you have the guts to try. I’ll 
help.” 

“I’ll try. Father,” said the boy. 

Key Influence. Hayward worked 
harder than he ever had. Brady 
taught him not only what to read 
but how: methods of study, speed¬ 
reading, concentration. Transferred 
to the Naval Academy prepara¬ 
tory class for enlisted men, Hayward 
made a discovery which was to be 
a dominating influence for the rest 
of his life. Books, his former 
enemies, were friends, the infallible 
keys to opportunity. 

Fascinated, he devoured them. 
Algebra, geometry, history, physics, 
chemistry—^all the answers could be 
found on those miraculous pages. 
And at the end of the year, out of 
the 100 men who took the examina¬ 
tion, 19 passed, and Hayward was 
among them. On July 13, i926» 
Seaman Hayward was sworn in 
as a midshipman at the Naval 
Academy. 

There is an oft-repeated story 
about how the skinny junior won 
sudden and unqualified acceptance 
from his fellow students. Hayward 
was ordered by an ufperclastman 


to pick up a fresh, juicy blueberry 
pie and fling it at a certain senior 
midshipman in the mess. Faced 
with a dilemma little short of in¬ 
soluble—if he refused, he was in 
trouble; if he hit, he was in worse— 
Hayward made one of those light¬ 
ning decisions which would later 
lead superior ofHcers to entrust him 
with difficult missions. Throw the 
pie, Hayward told himself—but 
miss the target. 

Whizz! Plonf{! 

Catastrophe! For at that moment 
one of the academy’s most unpopu¬ 
lar officers chose to enter. He re¬ 
ceived the full force of the pie in his 
stern visage. 

Hayward refused to implicate any 
other midshipman, though the au¬ 
thorities threw the book at him on 
half a dozen assorted charges, in¬ 
cluding misappropriation of food 
and wilful destruction of govern¬ 
ment property. 

“It just came over me all of a 
sudden, sir,” he explained to the 
offended commander. “I’ve always 
wanted to throw a pie. 1 didn’t 
see you, and I’m sorry you got in 
the way.” 

He took his punishment and stuck 
to his story. The upperclassmen res¬ 
pected him not only for not bringing 
them into it, but also because they 
never quite knew whether Hayward 
had meant to hit the commander 
or not. And Hayward never told 
them. 

Hayward graduated in 1930, in 
58th position out of 402. He ap{died 
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for flight training and won his naval 
aviator’s wings at Pensacola, Flor¬ 
ida, married a Florida girl, and 
eventually found himself assistant 
chief engineer in charge of instru¬ 
ments at the Naval Aircraft Factory 
in Philadelphia. 

From here on the Hayward story 
might have petered out; in the vast 
organization of the U.S. Navy he 
could have comfortably vanished. 
But books had raised him from a 
deckhand to an officer. The excite¬ 
ment of them coursed through his 
veins like quicksilver. Now, close 
to the University of Pennsylvania 
and its fine library, Hayward saved 
part of his meagre lieutenant’s pay 
and bought his way into night 
courses on Theoretical Physics and 
the Einstein Postulate. 

From then on, wherever he was 
stationed, whenever he found him¬ 
self within reach of a university or 
college, he took to the classroom, 
or resorted to self-teaching, mean¬ 
while buying, borrowing and 
emptying volume after volume. 

Between 1937 and 1948, Hayward 
studied scores of scientific subjects 
ranging from Electronics and Ex¬ 
perimental Atomic Physics to 
Nuclear Processes. Meanwhile, he 
helped to fight a war. As a Liberator 
pilot in the Pacific and commander 
of Squadron VB. 106, he fought all 
through the Solomon Islands and 
New Guinea campaigns. His squad¬ 
ron was famous for its reconnais^ 
sance Bights of 2,000 miles or more. 
It sank 43 Japanese ships, damaged 
no 


54 more, and destroyed three sub¬ 
marines and 20 planes, with 29 mpre 
probables. Hayward’s record of 
13,200 flight hours logged is the 
highest ever achieved by a flag- 
officer. 

Since the war, Hayward has com¬ 
piled one of the most outstanding 
records of scientific accomplishment 
in U.S. Navy history. 

He became the first military re¬ 
cipient of the Robert Dexter Conrad 
Scientific Award. As Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Develop 
ment, he shepherded the first 
nuclear-powered carrier, U.S.S. 
Enterprise, through construction. 
When the giant ship was commis¬ 
sioned, he took a demotion to fly his 
flag from its masthead. 

Nuclear Might. As the first ad¬ 
miral to command an atomic task 
force, Hayward’s finger was on the 
button of the most awesome, death¬ 
dealing potential ever collected in 
one unit. Enterprise was Hayward’s 
flagship in October 1962 when Task 
Force 136, under his command in 
the Caribbean, was the big stick be¬ 
hind President Kennedy’s demand 
that Cuba get rid of its missiles. 

Last year, when he finished his 
tour of duty as Chief of Anti-sub- 
marine Warfare Forces, Pacific, 
Hayward received an offer from an 
oil company which would have 
made him financially independent 
and provided a permanent nome at 
last for his wi^, Leila. Simultan¬ 
eously, Paul NitzCj^U.S. Secretary 
of the Navy, asked Hayward to 
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accept the presidency of the War 
College. 

For days Hayward brooded. But 
Leila understood her Husband, saw 
hk struggle and knew what he 
wanted. She urged, “Stay in the 
Navy. It’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

So, exactly 41 years and 36 decora¬ 
tions after his first dismal experience 
in Newport, Chick Hayward went 


back there and entered the admir¬ 
al’s mansion at the War College, 
less than a football field’s distance 
from the training camp where his 
father had left him to stick it out. 
His achievement is proof that, with 
hard work and persistence, a man 
who has looked failure in the eye 
can go farther than he or anyone 
else ever dreamed possible. 


Tme~Piece 

Our third child was born exactly eight minutes after I arrived at the 
hospital. My husband had just completed the admittance forms, when the 
nurse told him that he was the father of a son. “Not me. I’ve only just got 
here,” he replied. —Margaret a. Poiia 


Ways of the World 

Kenya’s hotel accommodations are among the world’s most unusual. 
In addition to the well-known Trectops Hotel, Secret Valley, some 35 
miles east, offers guests leopards outside their .bedrooms. The charge is 
Rs. 105 a night, but guests need not pay if they fail to spot a leopard. How¬ 
ever, the owner guarantees this occurrence by placing bait among the trees. 
If the leopard decides to jump into their room, there is, of course, no extra 
charge. —s.n.c. 

Economists detect a sign that better times are in store for Indonesia— 
forged currency is beginning to appear again in Jakarta. In recent years, 
the Indonesian rupiah has been so inflated that forgery wasn’t considered 
worth the trouble. —tj.n. 

The telephone company in Sitka, Alaska, has designed a special service 
award for outstanding employees—an instrument on which hand-carved 
ivory animals arc substituted for dial numbers. Since most of the area’s 
Kaguyak Eskimos cannot read numbers, this specially designed phone may 
have some practical significance in the future by making diaUing easier 
for the tribesmen. However, it could lead to some interesting experiences 
for long-distance operators—such as: “Operator, get me Sitka, Alaska. 
The area code is Fish, Fox, Whale. The number is CariboufSeal, Seal— 
Walrus, Fox, Bear, Seal.” 
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He wisely heeds to world trend 



Statistics prove 

□ most fatal accidents happen in cities around 35 m.p.h., 

□ in collision chances of fatality are five times more when 
thrown out and 

□ those using car safety belts have 80% chance of escaping 
death or serious Injury. 
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Brothers ?No. Father and son! 



CRESTPERMMENT HAIR DYE 

had you guessing. 


Crest restores the natural colour of hair. 
Recaptures your yotmg looks. Do-it-yourself 
Orest does not wash away or bnish off. 
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This gruelling 24-hour Grand Prix has become a 
fierce test of strength between two of the big 
names in motor racing 


By Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre 

O NCE A YEAR, in a nondescript Prix d’Endurance, the race is more 
! French farming town 134 than just a sporting event. For the 
miles south-west of Paris, 55 past four years the rivalry of two 
cars and no men take part in the contestants has given Le Mans a 
most gruelling test in motor racing special flavour. The rivals are the 
—the 24'hour Le Mans Grand Prix. Italian firm of Enzo Ferrari, whose 
For those 24 hours, Le Mans is a blood-red cars long dominated the 
gigantic open-air carnival, a kind of race, and America’s Ford Motor 
overnight picnic for 400,000 racing Company, which entered long-dis- 
enthusiasts who endure crowds, tance motor racing in 1964 with one 
heat, noise and rain to watch racing objective: to win at Le Mans, 
machines go by at speeds so fast the Inevitably, the contest is cast as a 
eye can barely adjust to them. battle between David and Goliath, 

Officially known as the Grand between the artisan skills of the old 
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world and the massed technological 
might of the new. But, as one Ford 
engineer observed, “You build 
racing cars only one way—with 
your hands, in a shop.” Ferrari has 
only 498 employees, of whom 126 
work on his racing programme. 
Ford has more than 365,000 em¬ 
ployees, but only 50 arc assigned to 
racing, backed up by another 75 or 
so in two firms that prepare Ford’s 
cars for the race track. 

What really sets the two competi¬ 
tors apart are their motivations and 
their techniques. Henry Ford II is a 
racing enthusiast, but it is hardly 
the consuming interest of his life. 
He races cars to sell other cars. Enzo 
Ferrari races cars because it is the 
in the world he wants to 

Dedication. Known as il Com^ 
mendatore — the Commander — he 
cares little for the 800 Ferraris that 
roll each year from his factory, ex¬ 
pensive baubles for the wealthy and 
the famous. Especially since his 
son died of leukaemia at the age of 
24, Ferrari has devoted himself 
seven days a week, ten hours a day, 
to his racing cars. In the past two 
decades the 146 blood-red prototypes 
produced by the lonely genius of 
Maranello have gone faster and won 
more races than have those of any 
other racing outfit in the world, 

Ferrari won the first two Ferrari- 
Ford encounters at Lc Mans in 1964 
and 1965, when all the Fords broke 
down. In 1966, it was Ford’s turn. 
All the factory-entered Ferraris 


only thing 
do. 


withdrew; Ford took the first three 
places. 

This year il Commendatore was 
determined to pay Ford back for the 
1966 humiliation. The car with 
which he proposed to do it was the 
P-4, a new prototype powered by a 
four-litre, 12-cylinder, 450-horse¬ 
power engine. Though Ferrari pro¬ 
duces more powerful engines for his 
production cars, he looks for the 
oest power-to-weight ratio in a 
racing car. The P-4 weighs only 
1,875 pounds; it brakes faster, 
handles more deftly and offers a 
more supple gearbox than its rivals. 

Ford’s entry, the Mark IV, was a 
reflection of the company’s commer¬ 
cial imperatives. Its engine, a seven- 
litre model derived from the basic 
production one, enabled the firm to 
link passenger cars and racing cars 
ill its advertising programme. The 
engine gave Ford well over 500 
horse-power and an advantage of 15 
to 20 m.p.h. over Ferrari on the long 
back straight at Le Mans. But the 
car weighed 2,205 pounds and re¬ 
quired more braking time and more 
sensitive hands at the wheel. 

The 1967 race was run on Satur¬ 
day, June 10. As the starting time of 
4 p.m. drew near. Franco Lini, Fer- 
rari’s racing director, and Ford’s 
racing director, Jacque Passino, 
paced nervously a few yards from 
the starting line. In those last mo¬ 
ments the differences between the 
teams were most apparent. 

Ford’s team was.;^ model of dis¬ 
cipline and efficiency, its Le Mans 
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days governed by strict schedules. 
On the workbench of each service 
pit, the mechanics had laid out their 
tools with surgical precision. Behind’ 
the tools were neat stacks of spare 
tyres. 

Ferrari’s area, a few hundred 
yards away, was by comparison a 
kind of miniature Naples—full of 
confusion, noise and charm. Mech¬ 
anics dressed in scarlet overalls bear¬ 
ing Ferrari’s symbol (a rampant 
black stallion) pushed, shoved and 
shouted their way through a clutter 
of tools, rags, spare parts and 
tyres. But beneath the seeming dis¬ 
order lay a thorough-going profes¬ 
sionalism acquired in more tnan i8 
years at Le Mans. 

Both Lini and Passino reviewed 
their strategy. Lini's tactics were 
simple: hang on just behind Ford 
and be ready to pounce when the 
Americans weakened. He was con¬ 
vinced that Ford wouldn’t hold out 
for the full 24 hours. 

Passino’s race plan was just as 
prudent. He’d ordered his drivers to 
lap the 8-36-mile course in 3 minutes 
32 seconds. Factory tests conducted 
with the aid of computers had in¬ 
dicated that his engines could run 
for at least 41 hours at that speed. 

The Le Mans course is roughly 
rectangular in shape, with a variety 
of zigzag' curves and straights. For 
the drivers, the dangers of Le Mans 
are posed not so much by the course 
as by what’s on it—55 cars of var^ 
ing engine capacity (some can reacm 
only 125 m.p.h. on the longest 


straight, where Fords and Ferraris 
top 200 m.p.h.) and no drivers of 
varying skill (including wealthy 
amateurs). The race- is won by the 
car that covers the greatest distance 
in 24 hours. v 

This year’s race began with the 
traditional Le Mans start—drivers 
sprinting across the road to their 
waiting cars like a posse of ghosts 
in their white, flame-resistant over¬ 
alls. One by one the cars screeched 
off, great clack swathes of burnt 
rubber staining the pavement be* 
hind their fleeing tyres. Minutes 
later, every eye turned towards the 
long straight leading to the pits and 
grandstands, waiting for the first 
car to come sweeping into sight. 

Early Lead. A snout went up 
from the American pits: a blue Ford 
appeared, then two more Fords. “I 
hope it looks like that at four o’clock 
tomorrow,” Passino said. In the Fer¬ 
rari pits, Franco Lini watched 
impassively. He knew much could 
happen in 24 hours. 

After one hour of racing. Ford 
held the first three places, and short¬ 
ly after six o’clock the second set of 
Ford drivers came forward, ready to 
take over from their partners. TTie 
crowd cheered as me flame-red 
No. I car of Dan Gurney, leading 
the race, pulled in. Gurney jumped 
out and leaped up to the stands 
where his co-driver, A, J. Foyt, 
waited. 

A few minutty -later Ludovico 
Scarfiotti rolle^ ujn to the Ferrari 
pits for fuel. At he^^pared to styri 
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FORD t/. FERRARI: THE BATTLE AT LE MANS 


out again, the official required to 
seal his petrol cap was missing. A 
furious Lini found him behind the 
pits having a drink. “Look,” Lini 
yelled as he dragged him to the car, 
“he’s risking his life to gain three 
seconds and you make him lose 
three minutes.” Above, the crowd 
booed. 

By TO p.m. the lead of the Gurney- 
Foyt No. I Ford had lengthened to 
four laps; a Ferrari was in second 
place, but it was being crowded by 
two other Fords. Lini was begin¬ 
ning to show concern. Earlier, he 
had admitted that “if Ford has two 
laps on us by ten o’clock, we may 
be in trouble.” 

Briefly, he and the engineer 
Mauro Forghieri debated, whether 
or not to speed up the pace. They 
decided to wait. It was dark now; 
their drivers, more accustomed to 
European night racing, might gain 
on the Fords. 

A few minutes later, Ford suf¬ 
fered its first loss to mechanical 
failure. But Ferrari, too, was having 
troubles; an anxious Lini noted that 
his No. 20 car had failed to pass the 
stands. A mile away, its driver, 
Chris Amon, was trying to change 
a flat tyre,.cursing in the darkness 
because no one had put a torch in 
his car and because the head of a 
defective hammer flew off every 
time he took a swing ^t his wheel. 

Thirty minutes later, a mournful 
official entered the Ferrari stand 
^nd handed Lini a sheet of black> 
ened metal. It was all that was left 


of No. 20. Unable to change his flat 
tyre, Amon had tried to drive it 
back, but friction had set fire to the 
tyre and then the car, giving Amon 
only seconds to escape. 

A few minutes later, a second 
Ferrari was out of the race—with 
fuel-injeetion trouble. Then, just 
before midnight, the lead Ferrari of 
Ludovico Scarfiotti and Mike Parkes 
was forced to have its brake discs 
changed. Eight minutes were lost, 
the equivalent of more than two 
laps. 

Gruelling Battle. As the race 
wore on, the crowds thinned out. 
Behind the pits. Ford’s team leaders 
sipped paper cups of black coffee, 
stubble speckling their cheeks. By 
3.30 a.m., with the race almost half 
over, Passino, stamping his feet to 
drive the pre-dawn chill from his 
bones, could smile with confidence. 
Ford had three cars battling for first 
place, six cars in the first eleven. 

There was less confidence in the 
Ferrari stands. Another Ferrari had 
been forced out with mechanical 
trouble. Behind his pits, Lini 
squashed a cigarette on the dew-wet 
grass and muttered, “If the Fords 
are going to break down, I wish 
they’d start now.” 

Soon one did. The yellow No. 2 
car of Mark Donohue and Bruce 
McLaren snarled up to the pits 
with a slipping clutch. Mechanics 
swarmed over it. Passino stood by, 
holding a torch for his workers. 
Suddenly a sound like the jangling 
of a burglar alarm split the air. Far 
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up the pit slope near the starting 
line, a yellow light was blinking. 
“There’s been an accident,’’ Passino 
said. “Start counting our cars.’* 

Silence fell over the grandstands. 
The Ford mechanics massed on-the 
edge of their pits, calling out num¬ 
bers as each of their cars passed. 
“Has anyone seen 3 and 5.?’’ some¬ 
one yelled in the darkness. “And 6,’’ 
another voice added. 

The headlights poured past; then 
a flat, anguished voice said, “That 
Porsche w#*nt past before. They’ve 
all come round.’’ 

Ford driver Mario Andretti, in 
the rust-red No. 3 car, had come into 
a curve just beyond the famous 
Dunlop bridge at 150 m.p.h, when 
he lost control. The car bounced 
back and forth between the walls, 
Anally. spinning to a stop in the 
middle of the road. 

Pile-Up. Behind him, Roger 
McCluskey in the gold No. 5 car 
hit the curve at the same speed— 
and saw Andretti’s car smack in 
front of him. McCluskey put his car 
against the wall and went into a 
wild spin of his own, careering from 
side to side until he, too, came to a 
halt in the middle of the track. 
Fifteen seconds later Jo Schlcsscr, in 
the No. 6 Ford, tried to pick his way 
through the wreckage at no m.p.h. 
He got as far as the hulk of 
McCluskey’s car. Then he, too, 
spun out. 

None of the three was seriously 
hurt—^the Fords had every driver- 
protection device—but the next 
122 


driver to come in for fuel gasped, 
“It’s terrible. There’s pieces of car 
all over the road for 300 yards.’’ 

For Passino, the race that had 
been a walk-over 30 minutes before 
was now a most uncertain thing. 
He had three cars gone, another far 
back in the pack and his No. 2 car 
still sitting in the pits with its clutch 
under repair. “Tell Foyt to slow 
down to 3-minutc 50-second laps,’’ 
he ordered. “If anything happens to 
him, it’s good-bye to first place.’’ 

The Ferrari pits were jubilant. 
Lini, with three red Ferraris now 
circling behind the lead Ford like a 
trio of hungry sharks, smiled again. 
As soon as the sun was up, he de¬ 
cided to attack. Ludovico Scarfiotti, 
driver of the lead Ferrari, was or¬ 
dered to start lapping the course in 
3 minutes 30 seconds. 

Ferrari’s determined pursuit be¬ 
gan wearing into Ford’s lead, but at 
10.10 Scarfiotti came in with bad 
news. “Oil all over the track,’’ he 
said. Lini told Mike Parkes, Scar- 
fiotti’s partner, to take it easy until 
the oil had dried. 

By II a.m. only two Fords and 
two Ferraris remained among the 
16 cars left; 39 cars were out of the 
race. Unaware how much Passino 
had slowed the lead Ford down, 
Lini was persuaded it was in me¬ 
chanical trouble. “We finish with 
a sprint,’’ he announced at noon. 

Parkes came in, and Scarfiotti 
prepared to take over. He had spent 
the previous hour bdng massa^,^ 
but he was white Ind trembling 
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with strain and fatigue. Ford’s lead 
was down now from almost seven to 
just over four laps, but four laps 
represented more than 12 minutes. 
To have a chance to catch up, Scar- 
liotti would have to lap in less than 
3 minutes 30 seconds. Lini told him 
to try. 

At two o’clock, Ford’s lead had 
fallen to less than four laps. In the 
F'crrari pits, Mike Farkes took over 
and Scarfiotti slumped in a chair, 
too tired to care what was happen¬ 
ing, Minutes later, when the lead 
Ford drew up to its pit, a wild 
rumour swept the Ferrari stands. 
“It’s broken down!’’ someone 
veiled. 

It had not, and the stf>p-watches 
soon began to tell a new story. 
Ferrari’s brutal pace was beginning 


to tell on drivers and cars. Gradual¬ 
ly, the Ferrari lap times lengthened 
until they equalled those of the 
Gurney-Foyt Ford, which was 
nursing its lead, holding back speed 
to decrease the possibility of mech¬ 
anical failure. The slowdown of the 
Italian cars told the story: Ferrari’s 
gallant chase was over. 

An hour later, blinking his lights 
in glee, Foyt brought his red car 
home past the black-and-white 
chequered flag. Ford had set new 
Lc Mans records for the total num¬ 
ber of laps covered (388), and for 
average speed (135-482 m.p.h.). Fer¬ 
rari’s Lini forced a smile. Then he 
telephoned the result to the lonely 
genius waiting in his office in 
Marancllo, 

Another great race was history. 
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“A PILOT 
IS DOWN!” 


By Richard Armstrong 




■‘Uaio, Bernard Fisher performed this rescue in the face of some 2,000 
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T he workhorse fighter of the 
air war in Vietnam is the 
Douglas Skyraider, officially 
idesignated the A-iE, an old plane 
commissioried just after the Second 
World War. It has a cruising speed 
of about 170 m.p.h. and can carry a 
.htf^ load of what the pilots call 
“ordnance”: napalm, high-explo¬ 
sive bombs, fbekets, ^ti-personnel 

Burdened with all this <^dnancc 


can still cruise above an advancing 
ground force for two hours or more, 
while high-speed jets have to strike 
and get home before they run out of 
fuel. Infantrymen are notoriously 
cynical where the air force is con¬ 
cerned, but many will admit that 
they are alive because of a strike at 
the right time by an A-iE. 

One of the men who fly the Sky- 
raider is U.S. Air Force Major 
Bernard Fisher; another is Licutcn- 
ant-Coloncl Dafford Myers. Fisher 
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is 39, a freckled, sandy-haired Mor¬ 
mon who does not drink, smoke or 
swear, although he is at ease, and 
much loved, in a squadron of men 
who do all three. Myers, 

46, is a chain-smoking noncon¬ 
formist who once made his living 
running billiard rooms. Both arc 
married with five children. 

Fisher and Myers had known each 
other casually since 1959, when they 
were both flying air force jets in the 
U.S. North-west. They met again 
in Vietnam. Myers commanded a 
detachment of the 602nd Fighter 
Squadron at Qui Nhon in the cen¬ 
tral highlands; Fisher was 80 miles 
away in the First Air Commando 
Squadron at Pleiku. They met again 
during the battle of Ashau Valley. 

Ashau is a desolate place, sere and 
brown, overcast by cloud most of the 
time. It lies 70 miles west-north-west 
of Danang, at the eastern point of 
a mountain valley which broadens 
out until it crosses the Laotian bor¬ 
der only three miles away. 

Attack. The U.S. Special Forces 
camp at Ashau was a fort, still 
under construction, with a 2,500- 
foot airstrip made of pierced-steel 
planking. It was a key spot for ob¬ 
serving and harassing the infiltra¬ 
tion of North Vietnamese across the 
Laotian border into South Vietnam; 
on March 9, 1966, the North Viet¬ 
namese decided to wipe it out with 
a major infantry assault. 

That afternoon at Pleiku, Fisher 
was being briefed for a mission 
when he was ordered to go, instead, 
130 


to a new target of top priority: the 
Ashau Valley. Fisher flew there and 
found a thick layer of cloud that 
began at 200 feet and extended all 
the way up to 8,000 feet, hiding even 
the mountain peaks. A covey of 
planes milled round on top, looking 
for a hole. 

Fisher found one. “It wasn’t 
exactly a hole,” he explains, “but a 
kind of light spot in the clouds.” 
Once he got down to the valley 
floor, he began his strafing passes 
round the fort. His co-pilot was 
much impressed. “He made his 
strafing runs in such sharp turns be¬ 
tween the ridges that one wing was 
in the clouds and the other almost 
scraping the ground.” Fisher went 
back up through the hole and down 
again three times that afternoon to 
bring in other planes. 

Next morning Fisher took off on 
a routine bombing-and-strafing mis¬ 
sion with another A-iE. They had 
been airborne only ten minutes 
when Control radioed a diversion 
order—once more to Ashau. Fisher 
reached the clouds above Ashau, to 
find four other Skyraiders—one of 
them flown by Jump Myers—^look¬ 
ing for a hole. Once again it was 
Fisher who found a light spot in the 
clouds and led the other planes 
down. Two of the Skyraiders flew to 
and fro at a fixed altitude while the 
other three followed Fisher down 
the valley that led to the fort. 

Pilots call this narrow valley “the 
tube.” It is six miles Jong, less than 
a mile across, and the ridg^iincs 
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"A PILOT IS DOWNr 


along it were studded with anti-air¬ 
craft weapons. Every pilot who 
came into Ashau that day felt the 
bullets thudding into his plane. 

The radio operator in the fort told 
them to hit the south wall of the 
fort, which had now been breached 
by the North Vietnamese. Myers 
had just pulled out of his second 
strafing pass when he was hit by a 
burst from an automatic weapon. 

“The engine started spluttering 
and cutting out, and then it conked 
out for good,” Myers recalls. “The 
cockpit filled with smoke. I got on 
the radio and gave my call sign, 
Surf 41, and said, ‘I’ve been hit and 
hit hard.’ Hobo 51—that was Bernie 
Fisher, though I didn’t know at the 
time—came right back. ‘You’re on 
fire and burning clear back to your 
tail.’ I was too low to bail out, and 
I said. Til have to put her down on 
the strip.* 

“I never saw the runway because 
of the smoke blowing back in my 
face, but I got a rough fix on it and 
Bernie talked me down. He was 
very cool about it, and that helped.” 

At the last minute he was going 
too fast, so Fisher told him to get his 
landing gear up and belly it in. As 
Myers touched the runway, his belly 
tank of high-octane fuel exploded 
with a roar. Surf 41 became a ball of 
fiame that skidded roo yards, veered 
off to the right and crashed into an 
embankment. 

Myers had seen pilots burned 
alive. “It is my only fear about fly- 
iilg/* he says. “But fear got the 


adrenalin pumping, and 1 just went- 
through the motions I had thought 
out a thousand times.” He stripped 
down to his flying suit, leaving 
survival equipment behind, so he 
would have some hope of diving 
through the flames. It took at least 
a minute. Then he pushed the hy¬ 
draulic lever. “The canopy popped 
right open. A strong breeze down 
the runway opened a path through 
the flames that seemed to me like 
that path through the Red Sea. I 
ran out along the wing, jumped 
off and crouched in a patch of 
weeds. 


“I still thought I was a dead man, 
because the strip was under enemy 
control, and they don’t take pris¬ 
oners in the middle of battle. I re¬ 


member thinking, How is Betty 
going to manage with all those 


kidsT* 


“When Jump headed into the 


strip,” says Fisher, “I told Control 
we had a pilot down and to get a 
chopper in there real fast. When he 
hit the runway and exploded, I was 


sure he was dead. And then I saw 


him scrambling out with smoke 
pouring from his flying suit.” 

The pilots overhead kept laying 
their ordnance on both sides of the 


runway, and hit the east ridgelinc 
from which heavy fire was coming. 
Fisher called Control again. “They 
told me the chopper was having, 
trouble finding the hole, and could 
. I go out and bring it inWell, that 
did it. I couldn’t go off looking for 
a chopper, so I told Control mat I 
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was wing in to get the pilot myself. 
I ramoed the flight of A-iE’s flying 
just north of the fort to give me 
covering fire.” 

The Skyraiders came in evenly 
spaced, flying in a tight-left pattern 
so that one or another was hitting 
the target every 15 seconds. Mean¬ 
while, Myers had crawled farther 
away from the plane. “I was hiding 
against an embankment ten feet 
high just west of the runway. The 
enemy were on top of the bank, but 
they couldn’t see me. Also, I think 
they thought I was dead. 

“The last thought in my mind 
was rescue. I knew a chopper could 
never survive the ground fire, and it 
never occurred to me that somebody 
would be crazy enough to put an 
A-iE down on that strip. It was too 
short to begin with. The steel plank¬ 
ing was all buckled up into spikes 
by mortar rounds, and it was littered 
with 55-gallon fuel drums and 
debris from my plane. When I saw 
Bernie circle and then head into the 
north end of the runway, all I 
thought was, Well, now two of us 
are down'' 

“I dropped my last string of 
bombs west of the runway to keep 
the enemy’s heads down,” says 
Fisher. “All I remember thinking 
was. Can we, do it? and Ye/, I thin\ 
we can. 1 was sure the poor guy 
down there was burned pretty 
badly. 

“I was coming in to land when 
the wind blew a great big blob of 
smoke from the fort across the end 
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of the runway. When I got out of the 
smoke, I saw I was moving too fast, 
so I put her down on the strip for 
just a couple of hundred feet. Then 
I accelerated and took off again. I 
bent it round real tight and came in 
from the south, holding it at no 
m.p.h. That’s the key speed for 
short-field landings. I touched 
down, put the flaps up and began 
hitting the brakes even before the 
tail came down. 

“Then I saw the end of the run¬ 
way coming up much too fast. I h.id 
to make a decision : do I slam on the 
brakes and probably tip her over, or 
do I take a chance on the over-run 
at the end of the strip? I decided to 
take a chance on the over-run. The 
ground was soft and littered with 
empty fuel drums, but it worked out 
real fine. 

“After going about 20 yards, I hit 
the left brake hard and swung the 
bird round in a big cloud of dust. 
Then I taxied back down about two- 
thirds of the runway. Jump waved 
to me from the weeds, and I stopped 
as quick as 1 could, about 200 feet 
past him.” 

Bullets were now thumping into 
the plane, one of them two feet from 
Fisher’s head. 

Jump Myers still could not believe 
what waswhappening. “Even after I 
had seen Bernie m^e his turn and 
come in to land from the south, I 
was thinking, Well*they got an¬ 
other one. It wasn’t until he had 
taxied back pst me and waved that 
I ^ew. Wny^ that crazy fool has 
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come in here to get me out! I started 
running for the plane.” 

The run seemed an eternity to 
Jump Myers, although it took only 
10 to 15 seconds. He was dashing 
down the middle of the runway in 
full view of every North Vietnamese 
who happened to look his way. 
“The gunfire was deafening, and 
bullets were whining all round. I 
can tell you I made that run as fast 
as any old man of 46 ever could.” 

“I was just about to jump out and 
get him,” says Fisher, “when I saw 
these two big red eyes looking at me 
over the edge of the wing. They 
were so red from the smoke that 
they looked like neon lights.” 

“I grabbed hold of the side of the 
plane,” says Myers, “and then just 
scrambled across the wing on my 
hands and knees and dived into the 
cockpit head first, my legs flailing. 
Bcrnie grabbed me and set me right 
side up again. Then he just whipped 
the end of the plane round and got 
going.” 

“The take-off went real nice,” 
says Fisher. “Real nice” is one of 
Fishcr^s favourite phrases, and his 
highest accolade alraut his own fly¬ 
ing that day. “I had to give the bird 
full power, dodge the mortar holes 
and use up the last bit of runway, 
but I had hit flying speed by then, 
so I just lifted her off. I held her 
right down on the bottom of the 
valley until we got out of the tube. 


Then I just took her up through the 
hole in the clouds and levelled off. 

“Jump was a mess—mud all over, 
and the smoke from his flying suit 
stunk out the whole cabin. But we 
couldn’t help turning to each other 
and laughing all the way home to 
Pleiku.” 

Heroism, and carnage, did not 
end then at Ashau. That afternoon 
the Special Forces survivors got 
orders to evacuate the camp; and for 
the next two days choppers scoured 
the area picking them up. 

When Bernic Fisher and Jump 
Myers landed at Pleiku, Myers was 
whisked off to the flight surgeon, 
who gave him some drops for his 
red eyes and told him that otherwise 
he was in splendid shape. 

Then they were both ushered in 
to see the deputy Commander of the 
Seventh Air Force. The next day 
Fisher’s recommendation for the 
Medal of Honour (America’s high¬ 
est military decoration) was already 
being drafted. 

“What can you do with a guy like 
Bernie.^” says Jump Myers. “I’d 
like to give him a year’s supply of 
whisky. But he doesn’t even drink 
coffee. So I bought him a camera— 
he’s crazy about photogxtt^-^and 
had it engraved, AshaV||HKch 10, 
1966. 

“For the first few days I felt like 
a dead man walking. But I got over 
that, and it’s great to be alive/’ 


Happy is the man with a wife to tell him what to do and a^secretiiry to 

do it. —t-ofd Mancroft, ctuoted in Tk* ObttrVft^ Midoit 
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UNICEF: 

Tomorrow Must 
Be Better 


By Lillian and Oscar Schisgall 


For 20 years this remarkable UN agency has been aiming at 
making the world a healthier, happier, friendlier place for 
500 million needy youngsters 


S HORTLY before Christmas, 1949, 
a seven-year-old Czechoslo¬ 
vakian girl named Jitka Sam- 
kova drew a naive little sketch of 
children dancing round a maypole. 
She was in a school which was 
receiving free milk from the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and her teacher, 
who knew that Unicef was collect¬ 
ing children’s drawings for possible 
posters, sent the sketch to UN head¬ 
quarters in New York. 

There Mrs. Nora Edmunds had 
the happy idea of reproducing it 
as a Christmas card which Unicef 
could sell to raise funds for needy 
children. Eventually some 80,000 
were sold. 

Out of this simple beginning has 
grown a campaign, which now sells 
about 50 million Unicef greeting 
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cards a year in more than 100 coun¬ 
tries. The cards bear reproductions 
of paintings contributed, free, by 
some of the most eminent artists of 
this century—Matisse, Dali, Cha¬ 
gall, Picasso, Dufy, Mir6 and scores 
of others. 

TheChristmas card idea—just one 
of several money-raising techniques 
—is a typical example of Unicef’s 
humanitarian spontaneity. The pur¬ 
chase of a box of ten such cards for 
Rs. 7-50 this Christmas will provide 
enough money to pay for tne anti¬ 
biotics needed to cure five children^ 
of trachoma, to buy anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine for 40 lifesaving injections, 
or to send a full week’s supply, of 
pasteurized milk to .50 under¬ 
nourished youngsters. 

The United Nations ctcSit^ Uni- ‘ 
cef 20 years ago as^n em^gency 
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organization to feed and clothe war- 
ravaged childreii, mostly in Europe. 
Its director until 1965 was the late 
Maurice Pate. 

He did his job so well that by 
1950 many felt that Uniccf had 
fulfilled its purpose and was no 
longer needed. But when several 
nations moved to wind up the 
agency, others protested indignant¬ 
ly. Unicef’s life was extended. 

Now pleas for Unicef help began 
to pour in from all over the world. 
In Turkey, before malaria control 
began in 1956, some nine million 
children suffered from this, killer 
disease. To help stamp it out, Uni¬ 
cef swung in with nearly Rs. 84 
lakhs in the form of DDT and 
medicinal drugs, 2,900 sprayers, 102 
vehicles, 13 microscopes. 

To date, Unicef has provided 
Rs. 5 crores, and Turkey itself has 
put up Rs. 36*9 crores. Malaria has 
been all but wiped out, as in many 
other countries to which Unicef 
(always working in collaboration 
with the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion) has carried its anti-malaria 
campaign. 

Tne same can be said about yaws 
—a disease that eats away the flesh 
of the hands and feet, reducing 
human beings to crawling animals, 
^is disease, widely prcvalentin the 
warm lands of the globe, can be 
cured in 10 to 15 days by a single in¬ 
jection of penicillin*; ^ far, with 
Unicef assistance, more than 43 
milli^ people in 37 countries have 
been succoauUy treated. 


One of the remarkable things 
about this agency is that it has ac¬ 
complished its miracles with an 
international staff which has never 
exceeded 700 people. Moreover, it 
has never cost the UN anything, 
since all its funds are contributed 
by individuals and governments. 
Christmas card sales and other ap¬ 
peals bring in about Rs, 5-25 crores 
more. 

Unicef has accomplished so much 
with so little because it conceives 
that its main role is to stimulate 
local action.Every established nation 
that asks for help must agree to 
spend at least Rs. 21 of its own for 
every Rs. 21 of Unicef funds it 
receives. However, in the case of 
some struggling new countries, the 
rule may be waived. 

“The welfare of the children 
is far more urgent than a strict 
adherence to rules,” Unicefs pres¬ 
ent executive director, Henry Rich¬ 
ard Labouisse, said to us. “When 
you become emotionally involved, 
you put life above regulations.” 

Dedication. We have seen many 
examples of this involvement. In a 
remote Turkish village, we found a 
young Swiss surgeon who was 
awaiting prosthetic equipment for 
the arms and legs of a' leper group. 
We asked him how long he had 
been working there. 

“Three years,” he said, then ad¬ 
ded, “though I volunteered for c^ly 
two.” And how long did he iatend 
to remaili? .He ipoiotioned ibward 
the halfniozen ' leprosy-stricken 
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children waiting for him. “I’ll stay 
as long as necessary.” 

Uniccf found that along the Nile 
90 per cent of all people were afflict¬ 
ed with bilharziasis, or “snail 
fever,” a debilitating intestinal dis¬ 
ease. The organization offered to 
equip urgently-needed health clin¬ 
ics, and the Egyptian government 
agreed to put up the buildings. But 
where would physicians be found 
who were willing to go to such 
remote communities? 

The government solved the prob¬ 
lem by conscripting young medical- 
college graduates to w(jrk in the 
health centres, as a substitute for 
military service and internshq). No 
one anticipated that 60 per cent of 
the young doctors would ask to ex¬ 
tend their service in the villages! 

But health centres, dcKtors and 
drugs arc not enough to cope with 
all emergencies. The world’s high 


birth rate has made the midwife al¬ 
most as essential as the doctor him¬ 
self. Hence, Uniccf has established 
a worldwide midwife-training pro¬ 
gramme, and to date has assisted in 
the training of more than 135,000 of 
them. 

These trainees become s{i adept 
that they can a.ssist in unillu¬ 
minated midnight births by the 
sense of touch, and identify drugs 
in darkness by their smell. Upon 
graduation they are equipped with 
lightweight aluminium delivery 
kits and, in some areas, with, much- 
needed motorcjfidcs. ^ 

Everywhere/ Uniccf works at a 
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multiplicity of problems. In area 
after area we saw pure water being 
piped down from near-by mountains 
into communities which had never 
before had any knowledge of sani¬ 
tation. 

Wc found demonstration vege¬ 
table gardens which were show¬ 
ing people what they could grow 
with proper fertilizers. We found- 
vocational schools that teach every¬ 
thing from agriculture methods to 
wcjodvvorking. And in regions that 
had never heard of pasteurization, 
Unicef has equipped 220 milk¬ 
processing plants to provide safe 
milk, butter and cheese. More than 
2,750.000 children today receive 
d.iily milk ralicms because of Unicef. 
“When we invest money in equip¬ 
ping a plant,” Ron Mill, one of Uni- 
eef’s dairy experts, told us, “we ask 
only that the plant gives free milk 
to those who cannot afford to pay 
for it.” 

Expansion. Unicef’s efforts arc 
constantly broadening in .scope. 
The agency is now engaged in 485 
separate projects in the 120 countries 
and territories that have asked for 
help. In the next few years, the 
scope of such projects is bound to 
increase, for Uniccf is determined to 
keep pace with the demands of 
fast grow'ing world population. 
There are now an estimated 8o0‘ 
million children in developing coun¬ 
tries; about 500 million need assist¬ 
ance of one kind or another. 

In many nations, privaft gr04;ip$ 
help to raise fund* for'^Un^rs 
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work. Nearly 8o organizations, in- 
eluding religious and youth groups, 
trade unions and professional asso¬ 
ciations, are afHliated to the United 
Kingdom Committee for Unicef. 
Last year the UK Committee, in 
addition to producing Rs. 27 9 lakhs 
from the sale of Christmas cards, 
contributed Rs. 10-45 l^khs from 
private donations. 

Of this sum, one-third came from 


Ngpember 

efforts by children, ranging from 
Rs. 31,500 raised on a 50-mile walk 
by sixth-formers to a few shillings 
earned by an infant class for—as one 
child proudly wrote—“woshin flors 
and clenin snoos.” This docs more 
than raise money; it teaches children 
to care about those in other lands. 

Other British groups sell home¬ 
made confectionery, put on concerts 
and plays, run dances and record 


of the 15 attractive cards which 
Unicef is selling this Christmas to 
Jmaace its tsmk. These cost Rs. 7-50 
for a box of ten (regjistered postage for 
two boxes: Rs. 1*25). Leaflets and 
ordor forms are available from Unicef, 

II Jot Bagh, New Delhi-3, India. 

Tou may also obtain Unic^ cards from 
the T.IV.C.A., 18 Madame Coma Road, 
Bombay-1, and at commercial houses 
in cities throughout India. 
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sessions, sell old toys, books and contributed Rs. 4*41 lakhs to a 
junk. Housewives raise funds at similar, larger scheme in Nigeria, 
coffee mornings, husbands at gar- The U.K. Committee’s latest en- 
dening or angling contests. deavour is the adoption of a nutri- 

In the United States, children tion project that involves 115,000 
from 30,000 schools and churches people in 114 villages in Mysore, 
collect nearly Rs. 1-89 crores each India. The money raised will pro- 
Hallowe’en. In Copenhagen, where vide 30 community centres where 
Unicef has its big international seeds will be produced for the vil- 
warehousc, we saw children carry- lagers—particularly the schoolchil- 
ing huge stacks of old newspapers to dren—^who will be taught to grow 
school to be chopped up and used and acquire a taste for nourishing 
for packing Unicef supplies. Irish foods that most have never seen, 
schoolchildren collected Rs. i-i such as green vegetables and toma- 
lakhs worth of pennies in three toes. To provide protein, villagers 
hours on Hallowe’en last year, and will be trained to breed fish in tanks 
the Irish Committee for Unicef or ponds and to keep poultry, 
accepted from Anne, Duchess of Ail this, Unicef officials feel, is 
Westminster, an offer of a propor- bound to tie peoples more closely to 
tion of the winnings of her famous one another. Others think so, too. 
horse Arkle, which has since become In 1965 Unicef was awarded the 
Unicef’s mascot in Ireland. Nobel Peace Prize. 

In many countries, the national “We believe,” says director 
“Committees for Unicef” have Labouisse, “that by giving today’s 
“adopted” projects. The Nether- children a chance to grow into use- 
lands is establishing rural schools in ful and happier citizens, Unicef 
Colombia. West Germany is paying contributes to removing some of the 
for vocational training in Tunisia, seeds of world tension and future 
The UK Committee has paid conflicts.” 

Rs. 5*67 lakhs to improve maternal Obviously, most of the world 
health in Malaysia, and has so far agrees with him. 


Getting the Bird 

Dtiaitito a downpQur, a pdljic^j^n directing traffic in Dallas, Texas, was 
wearing a brighc^^ow\|i|yi(l^^ heavily labelled with the insignia of the > 
Pallas pplke. At a partfi^Q^ly busy moment, a woman ran up. “Are you 

. madam,*^ said the offico' patiently. “1 am a giant canary.” — F. b. 
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W HAT WAS life like 20,000 
years ago, when man had 
yet to discover agricul¬ 
ture, build permanent dwellings or 
domesticate animals? There is one 
place on earth where it is still pos¬ 
sible to look back at this misty dawn 
—the 350,000-square-milc track¬ 
less wasteland of the • Kalahari 
Desert. This is the home of the 
earth’s most primitive human being, 
the South African bushman. 

The origins of this little fellow— 
he is rarely over five feet tall, and 
seldom weighs more than a hun¬ 
dred pounds—are unknown^ Not 
related to the negro populations that 


inhabit the rest of Africa, he may 
have descended from Mongolian 
bands that wandered thousands of 
miles from home. 

At birth, bushman babies arc yel¬ 
low; later, they turn ruddy-brown. 
Like Mongolians, the bushman has 
a flat nose, high cheek-bones, slant¬ 
ing eyes. And at the base of his spine 
there is a small pigmented area— 
the “Mongolian spot.’’ His speech 
is a strange “click’’ language in 
which consonant sounds arc made 
by clicking the tongue against the 
palate. It sounds oddly Chinese. 

Once, all of Africa was his home. 
But over the years, caught between 
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white settlers in the south and 
Bantu tribesmen in the north, he 
and his people have gradually been 
driven into the hostile Kalahari 
where no one else could survive. 
Today, only about 15,000 bushmen 
are left. 

To get a picture of what life was 
like for our distant ancestors, spend 
a day with a bushman. Tutei is only 
25, but sun and exposure have 
wrinkled his skin so that he looks 
like an old man. It is just past dawn 
on a .summer morning when he 
crawls from his tiny twig-and-grass 
hut, where he has slept in a grass- 
lined depression in the earth. For 
Tutei and fhe other 59 members of 
his little band, chores must be done 
before the mid-day sun pushes the 
temperature as high as 130 degrees. 
Activity will then cease, and all will 
seek the merciful shade of a wild 
bush or stunted camel-thorn tree. 

Bushmen live in a harmony not 
found elsewhere. There is no leader, 
for each individual has been taught 
his responsibilities from birth. There 
is no greed, because there is little to 
be greedy about. Food is shared, and 
possessions are kept at a minimum 
since the band is always on the 
move. There is little strife. Domi¬ 
neering adults and misbehaving 
children arc simply ignored. Better 
behaviour usually follows after a 
few days of this treatment. 

Among bushmen, who rarely live 
past 45, the old arc loved and vener¬ 
ated for their wisdom. But survival 
of the band depends on mobility, 
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and if an old one becomes too de¬ 
crepit to keep up, he is left behind 
in a little hut with as much food 
and water as can be spared. There 
are no recriminations, no mourn¬ 
ful farewells. He knows that when 
he dies he will be transported to the 
moon, which is hollow and filled 
with his ancestors. 

Handing On. Until this sad day 
arrives, those too old to hunt lead 
useful lives, helping parents to teach 
the young. Before a girl reaches her 
teens, she will know how to locate 
water in a desert and how to find 
wild tubers When there is no above¬ 
ground evidence of their existence. 
Her grandmother will teach her to 
suck up precious droplets of water 
through a hollow reed, deposit them 
in empty ostrich egg-shells and bury 
the shells at various points in the 
desert for use later on when life may 
depend on a mouthful of water. 

Meanwhile, the doddering grand¬ 
fathers of 40 show the boys how to 
make snares for birds and hares, 
how to bait them with sweet ^m, 
how to fashion bows of wood and 
animal sinew and to make arrows 
of reeds. 

As Tutei gets up to start the day, 
he glances at Bhap;, his wife. He 
didn’t marry her for her/Scauty, or 
for Jove. He marriedj^^ because 
she was a good wo^MH^hile she 
was still a child, he hMH|aU:hed her 
as she went on daily i^|Pi-gathering 
expeditions. He admixed the way she 
used her digging-stick, and respect^ 
the burden of foodie brmigjfijt^ 
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home—wild melons, figs, cucum¬ 
bers, potatoes, berries. As with all 
bush women, Bhau has enormous 
buttocks. To Tutei, this feature Is a 
sign of good health; moreover, it 
serves as a storage depot for fat that 
will keep Bhau going during a food 
emergency. 

Dressed in a little skin apron and 
a skin cape, Bhau is nursing their 
two-year-old son. Their six-year-old 
pushes the baby aside and has a few 
sucks of milk himself. All children 
do this, for total weaning is a slow 
process among these people. 

Bhau’s first child was born while 
the litde band was on the' move. 
With an older woman, Bhau fell 
behind, squatted in the shade of a 
bush, and dropped her baby. The 
older woman cut the cord with a 
sharp reed, tied it and plastered the 
umbilicus with mud. With the new 
baby secured in the skin cape on her 
back, Bhau trotted ahead to rejoin 
the band. 

Hunting. After breakfast-melon 
and a few small lizards—Tutei goes 
over his weapons. There are five ar¬ 
row's in his small bark quiver. His 
grandfather would have tipped 
them with bone, but Tutei uses steel 
fence wire stolen from a Bantu cat- 
deman. The arrowheads are coated 
with poison niade from beetle lar¬ 
vae. It is a slow-working poison that 
may take several days to kill a large 
animal. Tutei once tracked a giraffe 
for three days before it died. 

But Tutei has extraordinary stam¬ 
ina. He can run 20 miles and feel no 


fatigue. His vision and hearing arc- 
superb. (There is a case on record «>f 
a bushman who heard a single- 
engine plane 70 miles away.) His 
mind is sharp, full of knowledge 
related to survival. Every grain of 
sand, every bent twig, every scratch¬ 
ed rock tells him a story. He can 
wander for weeks in his featureless 
land and never get lost. 

He is the world’s greatest tracker. 
Following game, he can tell how 
many animals there arc, how fast 
they arc moving and how long 
it has been .since they passed. T'he 
ground is his newspaper. 

Before starling on the hunt, Tutei 
chats with his wife. They sit back- 
to-back so that two pairs of eyes can 
constantly scan the bleak expanse of 
dry waste for food on the hoof. 
Tutei spots something that would be 
invisible to most eyes—the twitch of 
springboks’ ears in a distant cover 
of scrub brush. He informs his 
friend Thobaku—the two grew up 
together and work as a hunting 
team. 

Tutci’s bow is small, with a range 
of little more than 75 feet, so he gets 
as close as he can to an animal before 
shooting. He usually aims for the 
abdomen, so that the poison will 
spread quickly through the body. 

Camouflaged with leaves and ost¬ 
rich feathers, Tutei and Thobaku si¬ 
lently circle downwind, so that their 
scent will not forewarn the animals. 
It takes the men an hour to get with¬ 
in range. Tutei signals with his eyes 
the animal he has chosen as his 
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target. Thobaku chooses another. 
Both shoot at the same instant. The 
startled animals race away. 

The hunters rush up. There is 
Thobaku’s arrow. He has missed. 
There is the broken shaft of Tutci’s 
arrow; the point must be in the 
springbok. Tracking begins, and 
soon the signs reveal that the 
wounded animal is dropping behind 
the others. Tutei c|uickcns his pace. 
He is worried that a hyena or even 
a lion will find the animal first. Sud¬ 
denly they see the springbok ahead, 
down, and dying. Tutei finishes it 
with a small spear. 

By now, the sun is high and the 
heat is fearful. For a few hours Tutei 
and Thobaku rest in the shade of a 
bush. The sun is setting by the time 
they finish dragging the 125-pound 
carcass back to camp. 

With everyone helping, butcher¬ 
ing begins—a joyous process. Virtu¬ 
ally every part of the animal is used. 
The hide will be traded to a Bantu 
farmer for a handful of the tobacco 
that all bushmen, including chil¬ 
dren, crave. Bones will be opened 
for their marrow, and blood will be 
collected in lengths of intestine to 
make a tasty blood pudding. The 
stomach makes a serviceable water 
bag. Tendons and sinews are drawn 


out—string for a hundred uses. 

Tutei has a steel knife (it cost him 
four animal hides in a trade with a 
Bantu). Hungry eyes watch as he 
cuts the meat into chunks for roast¬ 
ing. Wild potatoes, vile-tasting by 
civilized standards, arc baking in 
the fires. Had the animal been large 
—an eland or a giraffe—part would 
have been dried in the sun for future 
consumption. 

By now the moon is up. As the 
eating is finished, the encampment 
makes ready for the dancing which 
all bushmen love. Women start to 
chant, and dancing begins—all in 
imitation of animal movements. 
There is the prancing ostrich dance, 
the stealthy hyena dance, the caper¬ 
ing baboon dance. 

Or perhaps they will have some 
music instead of dancing. Gourd 
rattles, reed flutes and drums—cala¬ 
bashes covered with animal hide— 
are brought out. Tutei gets his bow 
and his tapping stick. While a friend 
taps the bowstring, Tutei will move 
his finger along to sound various 
notes. They will play until the final 
wail of a lonely flute marks the day’s 
end. 

Thus it was 20,000 years ago for 
all men. Thus .it is today for the 
dwindling bushmen of Africa. 


Holy Rite 

A TEACHER, puzzled when a pupil brought a note from home asking to 
be excused from school for a religious holiday, phoned the mother to ask, 
“What is the religious holiday? ” 

“Oh,” the mother explained, “that’s the day we’re off to the circus— 
we go every year religiously.” —B* O* 
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Whether at race-track, 
rodeo or circus, the amazing 
qu'arter horse is a winner 


“AREAL 
GOOD HORSE 



Champion quarter horse Jills Laay **cutting” a calf from the herd 


By James Stewart-Goedon 

D ljring a game of polo re¬ 
cently- Prince Philip rode 
a five-year-old chestnut call¬ 
ed’ Max' Charge. Even the least 
knowledgeable spectator could sec 
that this was no ordinary polo pony. 
Smalier, broader, much thicker in 
the shoulders and neck, the mare 


was like a mastiff among grey¬ 
hounds. 

Max Charge, a gift to Prince 
Philip from Canada, had arrived at 
Windsor for service as a polo pony 
after two years’ training in Ireland. 
How good a performer she is likely 
to become will not be known until 
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next season—polo ponies are not 
usually worked hard before they are 
six—but her exceptional tempera¬ 
ment makes her easy to train and 
play. Considering her breed, this is 
not surprising. Max Charge is a 
quarter norse, and the quarter horse 
is a remarkable creature that can do 
almost anything except play the 
banjo. 

As recently as 1940 this horse was 
not sufficiently standardized to be 
officially recognized as a distinct 
breed. Yet there arc now almost half 
a million registered quarter horses 
in the United States and Canada. 
Their number far eclipses all other 
registered breeds, and they arc in¬ 
creasing at the rate of more than 
50,000 a year. 

Half America’s quarter horses 
spend their lives on the open range, 
moving reluctant cows to greener 
pastures. The other half have mas¬ 
tered an astounding variety of 
careers. Many are racehorses. They 
can cover a quarter of a mile in less 
than 22 seconds, faster than any 
other breed—whence the name “quar¬ 
ter horse.” 

Others arc in show business as 
circus horses, or in distinguished 
private service, such as those ridden 
by Eisenhower’s grandchildren at 
his Pennsylvania farm. Other own¬ 
ers range from farmers to sports¬ 
men, doctors, lawyers and oU-rich 
Red Indian chiefs. 

In hundreds of horse shows £ron^ 
Canada to Mexico, quarter horses 
have demonstrated their range skills 
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in roping contests, cattle “cutting” 
(separating a designated calf from a 
herd), and other cowljoy arts. In 
gymkhanas they challenge other 
horses in events from bending to 
jumping. 

The quarter horse also competes 
on many U.S. race-tracks. The 
World Series of quarter-horse rac¬ 
ing takes place every September at 
Ruidoso Downs'" in New Mexico. 
There thousands of aficionados in 
large wide-brimmed hats turn up to 
watch the running of the All Ameri¬ 
can Futurity, a 400-yard sprint for 
two-year-olds. With a purse of 
410,000 dollars (some Rs. 30-8 lakhs), 
it is the world’s richest horse race. 

Supremacy. Having established 
their lead at their special distance, 
quarter horses challenge even the 
machine age. For years, the star 
event of a Texas horse show was 
a 220-yard race between a Cadillac 
and a quarter horse. Every year the 
car lost. At last a delegation of 
motoring enthusiasts called on the 
show’s manager. “We still believe in 
cars,” they said. “But we know 
when we’re licked.” The race was 
withdrawn. 

The secret of the quarter horse’s 
amazing getaway speed lies in his 
heavily muscled haunches and short 
legs. But this remarkable animal is 
more than just a fast starter—^he 
also has intelligei|cc, exceptional 
alertness, manoeuvrability and en¬ 
durance. 

Joel Coffey, fo|eman of a ranch 
in Oklahoma, once h^d to separate 
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"A REAL GOOD HORSE” 


800 cows into five different groups 
—an almost impossible task for one 
horse and rider in a day. But in 14 
hours he and his horse, Old Baldy, 
had done the trick. 

Indefatigable. good quarter 
horse never quits,” Coffey said 
later. “And this here is what you 
could call a real good horse.” 

In the matter of ageing, quarter 
horses are equally amazing. Take 
the inimitable Rusty Jiggs, a horse 
foaled in the Arizona scrub in 1940, 
For his first four years, Rusty served 
as a cow pony. But when a promis¬ 
ing half-brother was sold to a Cali¬ 
fornia horseman, Rusty went along 
for an extra 200 dollars. 

The new owner entered Rusty in 
a minor race. Surprisingly, he won. 
From then on, Rusty raced on tracks 
in Arizona, Oklahoma, California 
and New Mexico—always winning, 
even when he’d been ridden hard in 
a rodeo the day before. At eight, 
when most racers arc long since 
ready for retirement, he was still 
beating three-year-olds across the 
finishing line. 

At last, the owner of a star steed 
from Oklahoma named Fire Wagon 
sent a challenge: a match race for 
10,000 dollars, under jockeys of 110 
pounds. The old horse beat Fire 
Wagon by ten lengths. The next 
day a. return race Was nun, this time 
with Rusty carrying a i8o-pound 
jockey and a 6a-pound saddle. 
AgMn he won—by the same ten- 
jength margin! 

Unlike the thoroughbred, all of 


whose roots go back to three Orien¬ 
tal horses imported into England in 
the eighteenth century, the quarter 
horse has in his background almost 
every animal with hoofs, mane and 
tail ever shipped to North America. 

Probably among his ancestors 
were the blooded horses of Arabian 
extraction taken u> Florida more 
than 400 years ago by the Spanish 
explorer, Ponce de Leon. Some es¬ 
caped and over the course of itx) 
years munched their way north to 
thg Carol in as, where they bred with 
horses introduced by the English 
colonists. 

Later arrivals from Holland, Ger¬ 
many and Prance added new infu¬ 
sions of blood. 

By the early nineteenth century, 
the breed was known as the Ameri¬ 
can short horse because, while used 
mainly for pulling ploughs, wagons 
and buggies, it was already distinct¬ 
ive for its speed at short distances. 
When the Texas frontier was 
opened, some of the small, tough 
ponies used by Mexican va^ueros to 
round up cattle met the powerful 
short horse—and the modern quar¬ 
ter horse was born. 

A Texas ranch-owner added addi¬ 
tional refinement by selective breed¬ 
ing. He produced a strong but agile 
horse, able to “outrun and out-think 
wild cattle, hold a herd together, 
and get a cowboy there and back.” 

Unless a quarter horse is to be 
trainbd for racing, he is what cow¬ 
boys call a “using” horse. The first 
real test a using horse faces is when, 
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at about two years old, he confronts 
his first cow. If he lowers his head, 
moves his foxlike ears, and sudden¬ 
ly begins to caper round the cow 
seeming to know his job by instinct, 
he is marked as a ranch horse with a 
future. If he is one of the rare quar¬ 
ter horses which show little interest 
in cows, he will be sold and trained 
as a saddle horse, a child’s pet or a 
show jumper. 

One December night in Dallas, 
Texas, along with 7,000 fans and ex¬ 
perts, I watched 15 of the finest 
young cow ponies in the world per¬ 
form their magic at the final of the 
Futurity of the National Cutting 
Horse Association. The contest is 
open to three-year-olds of any breed, 
but every horse in the final was a 
quarter horse. 

In turn, the contestants—their 
muscles rippling under the oiled silk 
of their hides—danced to the centre 
of the arena, their riders slouching 
easy in the saddle. Each horse glided 
into a close-packed herd of 15 year¬ 
lings, cut out a single designated 
steer, and separated it from the herd 
without stampeding the others. 


Each rider was watched to make 
sure that the reins were slack, no 
spurs were used, and no signals 
other than knee pressure and shift¬ 
ing of weight were passed from 
rider to hor.se. 

The duel between quarter horse 
and yearling was a combination of 
bloodless bullfight and ballet. As the 
yearling swirled from one side of 
the arena to the other in an effort to 
rejoin the herd, the horse—^head 
held low in characteristic quarter- 
horse style—anticipated every move, 
and always remained a hoofbeat and 
a brainwave ahead of the game. 

The winner was a chestnut colt 
called Chickasha Dan. When the 
results were announced, pandemo¬ 
nium broke loose, and thousands of 
girls cheered and began hugging 
thousands of men. 

“Honey,” the gorgeous girl beside 
me explained, “it’s all so exciting, 
you just have to show other quarter- 
horse folks how glad you feel.” 

I plan to be in Dallas again next 
year, in a very big wide-brimmed 
hat. I’ve decided I’m a quarter-horse 
man myself. 


JViniiing Smile 

Famous woman novelist George Sand was running a stall at a charity 
bazaar when Baron James de Rothschild stopped to look. He examined 
the objects for sale, then declared: “I don’t see anything I like except your 
smile. Would you sell me your autograph instead P” 

On a sheet of paper George Sand wrote : “Received from Baron James 
de Rothschild the sum of 5,000 francs for charity.” 

The baron sighed—and paid. —Agency p«iiti^ime d* Vttmei 
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By- John Gunther, Author of ’’Inside Europe Today.” 

“Inside South America.” “Inside Russia Today,” etc. 

A famous American writer describes his 
love affair with ‘'the greatest city in the world” 


O N A GREY, silken day in the 
late spring o6 1922, I fell in 
love with London—and 
have been in love with it ever since. 
It isn’t as old £is Rome, as luminous 
as Paris,as spectacular as NewYork, 
or as big as Tokyo, but to my mind 
it is the greatest city in the world. It 

Going doivn the Strand 



has all manner of negative quali¬ 
ties, such as the weather (ever seen 
a true West End Londoner without 
an umbrella?), its provincialisms 
(like the licensing hours in pubs), 
and its archaic preoccupation with 
class, even in the “lower” classes 
(nobody can be more of a snob than 
a true Cockney), Nevertheless, it has 
grace, durability and style. 

London has a population slightly 
over eight million, which puts it 
second among the world’s cities, a 
bit ahead of New York, but behind 
Tokyo. The area of Greater London 
is 620 square miles, and the Thames 
bisects it in a series of loops like an 
intestine. It contains roughly a third 
of all rateable value in England and 
Wales, and holds one-sixth of the 
total population of England and 
Wales. 

The city rose where it did because 
this was a convenient strategic loca¬ 
tion. The site was dominated by 
two small hills, and here was the 
first point where the river Thames, 
which has been nicely described as 
“liquid history,” was narrow 
enough to be forded or bridged. Amit 
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The Barbican and St. Paul's Cathedral in silhouette 

the sea, with its pregnant opportuni- ii the ravens who dung customarily 
tics for trade, was near by. to the Tower ever flew away. The 

Today this colossus of cities is the tradition of the ravens has, as it 
third port in the world (after New happens, outlived the empire. 

York and Rotterdam), as well as one In today’s insufferably crowded 
of the greatest financial, industrial and complex world London offers 
and trading centres. It is rich in virtually every service. You can buy 
many other respects as well. London anything from a secondhand bus to, 
folklore is voluminous and is sedu- so I’ve been told, a knife with 1,851 
lously kept alive. Yeomen of the blades. The telephone operator will 
Guard still search ceremoniously for ring you if your alarm clock isn't 
a modern equivalent of Guy Fawkes working. Mail is delivered twice or 
in the cellars of the House of Lords even three times a day. In certain 
before the state opening of Parlia- areas plastic dustbins are provided 
ment; this tradition dates from the so that there will be less noise. Yet 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605. And six the city has its share of non-ameni- 
pinioned ravens still prowl near ties, too; the tube trains and most 
the Tower of London because of the buses don’t run all night and 
a legend said that the Tower in some places central heating is 
would “crumble to dust” and the virtually a joke. 

British imperium would cease to be Until a few years ago, except for 
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its constellation of majestic public 
buildings in a limited area, London 
stood from two to five storeys high. 
This is still largely true, but there 
have been sharp changes. Glass 
office buildings arc slowly growing 
around St. Paul’s, a new concrete 
skyscraper dwarfs Westminster 
Abbey, and dumpy old Victoria 
Street has been reborn into silverish 
glass blocks. 

Another obvious change is what 
might be called continentalization, 
for the city is full of French, Italians, 
Spanish, Cypriots. Many Central 
European Jews settled in London 
after the war; soon after came a 
wave of West Indians. 


Food has changed. Gay, small 
Beside the lake in Hyde Park 
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restaurants have sprung up almost 
everywhere, and serve exciting con¬ 
tinental fare. Coffee shops and steak 
houses have also cropped up all over 
the place. 

Even the weather has changed. 
Real pea-soupers, with the city dead 
and blind for days on end under 
greasy yellow billows of acrid fog, 
seldom occur now. This is largely 
because of the increasing use of 
smokeless fuel, not only by industry 
but in the city’< millions of fire^ 
placjps. Of course it still rains a lot. 
But rain in London doesn’t come 
down in sudden torrential spurts; it 
makes a steady drizzle that seem¬ 
ingly never stops. 

Britain as a whole is in the grip 
of a severe economic freeze, but— 
strange paradox—London gives a 
good many external signs of being 
prosperous. At the same time there 
is a certain amount of spiritual 
malaise, particularly among the 
middle-aged. Indirectly this may be 
due to the loss of empire and the 
blurring of class distinctions. 

The whole social structure has, as 
a friend of mine put it, “loos¬ 
ened down.’’ Nobody cares whether 
you are a “gentleman” or not, or 
what kind of English you speak, if 
you become a success. One indica¬ 
tion of all this is that a whole new 
set of folk heroes has emerged, such 
as the Beatles and the. present gen¬ 
eration of film stars. 

We come now to “Swinging Lon¬ 
don,” a misnomer, because only a 
small element of youthful London 
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INSIDE LONDON 


swings. Most Londoners profess to 
be bored by the subject, but they 
cannot deny that the youngsters 
have given parts of London a new 
look, the brightest look in Europe. 

Young people swarm into the 
pubs and discotheques, dance with 
mechanical frenzy, and make a place 
fashionable for a week—^then move 
on to another. Th^ have little in¬ 
terest in public affairs, and have 
washed their hands of taking care of 
the world. Some have no regular 
place to sleep and go about with 
three possessions—a sleeping-bag, a 
toothbrush and a guitar—with 
which they camp on arty friend’s 
doorstep. 

What mostly distinguishes them 
is their dress, as a walk down King’s 
Road in Chelsea will amply show. I 
saw one young man who, I thought, 
must be an actor who had arrived 
from some Shakespeare perform¬ 
ance without changing his costume 
—a peach-coloured velvet jacket 
with lace cuffs and sequinned pants. 
But no; this was his “ordinary” 
dress. 

Politically, London is, of course, 
a creature of the national govern¬ 
ment. It elects nearly a sixth of the 
total member-ship of the House of 
Commons. And the real decision¬ 
makers in London are the Home 
Secretary and the Ministers of Hous¬ 
ing and Locgl Government, Trans¬ 
port, Labour, Sooial Security, Pow¬ 
er, Health and Public Buildings 
and Works. They are responsible to 
the people of Britain as a whole. But 


the city also has a complex and 
elaborate governmental structure of 
its own. 

As extraordinary as anything 
about London is the fact that scarce¬ 
ly anybody knows the name'of its 
titular head of government. The 
incumbent is Sir Percy Rugg. Offi¬ 
cially, his title is the Right Honour¬ 
able the Chairman of the Greater 
London Council fGLC).His term of 
office is restrictea to a year, and hiy 
functions are largely ceremonial, 
with no politics permitted—a big 
difference from the practice of most 
other great cities of the world. The 
scat of power on the GLC lies in 
the office of the Leader of the 
Council—a position now held by 

Late traffic swirls through Admiralty Arch 
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Desmond Plummer, who lends 
the majority on the couneil. 

London government has two 
main tiers of authority: the GLC 
and the boroughs, I’he boroughs, a 
series of separate “cities,” are the 
constituent parts of the metropolis. 
Some are very large—Lambeth has 
339,400 people, Wandsworth 
331,450. Largely autonomous, they 
maintain a staff almost twice as big 
as that of the GLC^. The elected 
councillors are all unpaid volunteers 
who work for the borough in their 
spare time. 

London is probably the only 
major capital where the municipal 
authorities have no jurisdiction 
whatever over the police. The Met¬ 
ropolitan Police District, whose 
headquarters are known universally 
as Scotland Yard, derives its author¬ 
ity from the Home Office. 

Old Tradition. The London 
police do not carry arms except in 
special circumstances. This has pro¬ 
voked a bitter controversy since the 
wanton murder of three unarmed 
policemen by thugs in a London 
street last year. Scodand Yard au¬ 
thorities in general seem to feel that 
the old tradition against carrying 
firearms should be maintained for 
two reasons: first, if the police car¬ 
ried guns this would encourage 
criminals to do the same; second, 
police power should rest on the basis 
of complete, friendly co-operation 
with the people. Incidentally, police 
corruption is virtually unknown. 

“The City” is London’s central 
164 


bastion. A tiny enclave covering 1*03 
square miles, it is the financial centre 
(jf the realm—containing the Bank 
of England, Lloyd’s and the fitock 
Exchange. M()re foreign banks are 
represented here than in any other 
city, as well as 800 branches of 
British banks; a few of the old City 
messengers still wear top hats. 

Officially, the city has no con¬ 
nexion with the rest of London; it 
even has its own police force. Its 
celebrated Lord Mayor, often er¬ 
roneously thought to be chief ex¬ 
ecutive of all London, has no juris¬ 
diction whatever outside the City’s 
pint-sized limits, yet within those 
precincts, he takes precedence over 
everybody except the Sovereign. 

The City electorate is small, since 
most of its working population lives 
outside its precincts and votes else¬ 
where. Voters elect the 25 aldermen 
and 159 common councilmcn who 
make up the Court of Common 
Council. Some wards have frontiers 
dating back to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and bear pleasantly outlandish 
names, such as Cheap, Farringdon 
Within and Farringdon Without. 

At the top is the Lord Mayor, who 
changes every year. A fantastic 
amount of pageantry is attached to 
his induction ceremony. The prin¬ 
cipal City officials, heavily robM in 
scarlet or blue, attend service at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, a Christopher 
Wren church. Next day comes the 
Lord Mayor’s Procession, one erf the 
great sights of London. The Lor 4 
Mayor rides down^Ludgate Hill tti 
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the Law Courts in an ornate carved 
gilded coach drawn by six stupen¬ 
dous horses. 

The final touch is the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet at the Guildhall, 
the single most ceremonial meal 
served in England, and the Prime 
Minister of the day makes the 
principal speech. 

The City is probably the reposi¬ 
tory of more antique tradition and 
fixed institutional forms than any 
other area of its size on earth. Rut in 
several respects it is changing just as 
the rest of London is. The skyline 
differs beyond belief from what it 
was before the war. Two “Ped- 
ways,” enabling pedestrians to tra¬ 
verse various areas without having 
to pass through traffic, are open, and 
more are planned. And the travo¬ 
lator—a moving pavement, the 


first of its kind in Europe—is in 
operation at Bank, one of the big 
underground stations. 

As to London itself and its piebald 
assembly of different regimes and 
governments, the miracle is that it 
all works so smoothly. The Crown, 
the Parliament, the national govern¬ 
ment, the GLC, the boroughs, the 
City, with all their overbearings and 
underlappings, their inefficiencies 
and medievalisms, somehow com¬ 
bine to make a smooth and civilized 
amalgam—perhaps because the 
welfare of the citizen is a prime 
objective, and leadership is honest, 
modest and fair of mind. 

The antique becomes the new, 
but the basic standards do not 
change. London is like a person who 
has performed the extreme miracle 
of getting over old age. 



Winning Words 

The subject set for a young people’s essay competition was “My Favour¬ 
ite Character in Books—and Why.’’ The winner was a 15-year-old girl; 
this is what she wrote, 

“I admire a character who knows his faults and overcomes them, who 
finds his weak points and strengthens them, who acknowledges his strong 
points and uses them, who knows his needs and has the initiative to obtain 
them, who states his desires or opinions and has the courage to back them 
up with evidence, who realizes his obstacles and hurdles them, who trips 
over his own feet and picks himself up, who takes things in his stride and 
accomplishes them as tney come, who realizes his goal and achieves it, who 
receives praise and accepts it with modesty. My uvourite character is the 
tortoise in the fable, T he Hare and the Tortoise.” n. 
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The Life 
and Death of Casey Jones 

Come all you rounders y if you want to hear 
A story 'bout a brave engineer — 

Casey Jones xvas the rounder*s name 

On a six eight wheeler y boySy he won his fame. 

Bv Tom Mahoney 

I HUS BEGINS- what has been called the 
I greatest ballad ever written in North 
JL America. You’ve probably heard the 
song—all about an engine driver who was 
killed in a train accident. But does it tell the 
true story of Casey Jones? 

Born in southern Missouri in 1863, his real 
name was Jonathan Luther Jones. When he 
was a boy, the family moved to the village of 
Cayce in Kentucky. His three brothers also 
grew up to be engine drivers, but none of them 
was as spectacular, in life or death, as Casey. 

A handsome man, six foot four with blue- 
grey eyes, Casey was by 1900 one of the best 
drivers on the Illinois Central Raiirc»d» Since 
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THE UFE AND DEATH Oh' CASEY fONES 


the aeroplane had not yet been de¬ 
veloped and there were few cars and 
no roads, railways were the quickest 
means of getting about the United 
States. The engineers who handled 
the big steam locomotives were 
among the most glamorous men in 
the land. 

Like jockeys carrying their own 
saddles from mount to mount, many 
drivers took their own steam 
whistles from train to train. An 
admirer gave Casey his whistle, one 
which played an unusual mournful 
tunc. He was so famous for being on 
time that people up and down the 
railway set their watches to the lone¬ 
some wail of his whistle. He had 
quite a reputation for speed. 

The Illinois Central had four fast 
passenger trains a day running be¬ 
tween Chicago and New Orleans— 
the Cannonball expresses. Early in 
1900, Casey then 36, was given the 
job of helping to pilot these trains 
over the 188-milc stretch between 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Canton, 
Mississippi, on a 50-mile-an-hour 
schedule, including stops. He was 
assigned a young fireman named 
Sim Webb, and given a new locomo¬ 
tive, No. 382. It was not “a six eight 
wheeler.” There is no such thing. 
No. 382 was a fast tcn-whcelcr with 
six driving wheels six feet high. 

On April 29,1900, Casey brought 
Cannonball No. 2 north into Mem¬ 
phis exactly on time at 9 p.m. He 
w^s scheduled to rest there and take 
No, I south the evening of the next 
day. But he learned that Sam Tate, 


the driver due to take No, 1 south 
that same evening, was ill. 

“I’ll take his place,” said Casey. 

He needed the extra money. He 
had a wife and three children, and 
he was planning to move from 
Jackson and buy a house in Mem¬ 
phis. His only condition was that he 
use his own engine, No. 382. 

The southbound Cannonball ar¬ 
rived late. About 12.50 a.m., Casey 
Jones “mounted to the cabin” and 
the 12-coach Cannonball moved 
south out of Memphis, at least 95 
minutes behind schedule. 

Put in your water and shovel your 
coal 

Put your head out the window, 
watch them drivers roll 

I’ll run her till she leaves the rail 

’Cause I’m eight hours late with 
that Western mail. 

“We’ll have a tough time getting 
into Canton on the dot, but I be¬ 
lieve we can make it,” Casey told his 
fireman. Sim shovelled on coal. 
Casey poured on steam. With bursts 
of speed of more than 100 miles an 
hour, they made up 60 minutes in 
the straight, level 102-mile stretch 
to Grenada, Mississippi, the first 
stop. In the 23 miles from Grenada 
to Winona, Casey made up 15 
minutes more. “The old lady’s got 
her high-heel slippers on tonight!” 
Casey shouted to Sim. 

Casey was almost on time when 
he made his last scheduled stop at 
Durant. It was a single-track rail¬ 
way, and he took the siding at Good¬ 
man, a little farther on, to let the 
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northbound Cannonball pass. This 
delayed him five minutes, and he 
sped onward at 75 miles an hour 
over a supposedly clear track. He 
was only two minutes behind 
schedule as he approached Vaughan, 
14 miles from the end of his run. 
Incredibly, Cannonball No. i had 
made up 91 minutes in 174 miles. 
“This means,” wrote Fred Lee, an 
Illinois Central engine driver of the 
time, “that there were times when 
she was driving through the night 
considerably in excess of 100 miles 
per hour, and hardly below 65 miles 
per hour at any time! ” 

Collision. 1 wclve minutes more 
and Casey vvould have finished on 
schedule. But as he swept round an 
“S” curve into Vaughan, the red 
lights of a freight train loomed up 
in the foggy night. 

“We’re gonna hit!” shouted Sim. 

Casey Jones reacted swifdy. He 
shut off the throttle, applied ^e air 
brakes, pulled the reverse lever and 
sounded a blast on the whistle. 

“Jump, Sim!” he shouted. 

As the express slowed from 75 to 
perhaps 35 miles an hour, Sim 
jumped. Casey Jones stayed at the 
controls and just failed to brake his 
train short or collision. 

With a crash heard for miles, his 
locomotive ploughed through a 
wagon of hay and on into another 
loaded with maize, tons of which 
were scattered over the scene. No. 
382 then left the rails and turned oa 
her side. The tender and all the 
coaches remained on the track. 
lyo 


Casey Jones was found with an 
iron bolt driven through his neck 
and bales of hay crushing his body. 
He was the only person killed. Sim 
Webb was picked up unconscious, 
but was only bruised, as were five 
passengers who accepted a total of 
31 dollars in full payment of any 
claim against the railway. Engine 
No. 382 was later repaired and re¬ 
turned to service under another 
number. 

How had it happened.^ Two 
freight trains had been ordered to a 
siding at Vaughan, but their com¬ 
bined length was longer than the 
3,148-foot siding, so that four 
wagons extended on to the main 
track at the north end. To let a ' 
southbound train pass, the freight 
trains had to move south on the 
siding, permitting the through train 
to stop alongside on the main track. 
Then they would pull back until the 
way ahead was clear. 

They were preparing to do this to 
let Casey Jones through when a 
rubber air hose broke and froze all 
of one train’s wheels, leaving four 
wagons on the track in the path of 
the onrushing Cannonball. What 
happened next is still a matter of 
controversy. 

Regulations required that warn¬ 
ing detonators (cartridges that ex¬ 
plode under a locomotive’s wheels) 
be placed on the track “30 telegraph 
poles away,” that a flare be lit and 
that someone be sent'with a lantern 
to intercept the oncoming train. A 
flagman named J^hn Newberry 
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was dispatched from the stalled 
freight train to do ail these things. 
According to an official Illinois 
Central investigator’s report, Sim 
Webb and the crews of the trains 
waiting at Vaughan all agreed that 
Newberry had done his job and that 
the detonators had exploded. 

“Engineer Jones was solely re¬ 
sponsible for the collision by reason 
of having disregarded the signals 
given by Flagman Newberry,” the 
report concluded. 

For many years before his death 
in 1957, Sim Webb told and record¬ 
ed a different story, insisting, “We 
saw no flagman or flare. We heard 
no detonators.” ^ 

In any event, admirer.s of Casey 
rallied to his defence. One of his 
friends, Wallace Saunders, com¬ 
posed a ballad about the accident; 
“Casey Jones—Casey Jones, he was 
all right. Stuck to his duty both day 
and night...” 

William Leighton, an Illinois 
Central engineer, passed Saunders’ 
ballad along to his brothers, Bert 
and Frank Leighton, vaudeville per¬ 
formers, who sang variations of the 
tune and spread it throughout the 
United States. A professional song¬ 
writing team, T. Lawrence Seibert 
and Eddie Newton, copyrighted the 
best-known version in 1909. It was 
superior in tune and rhyme but 


much less accurate than that of 
Wallace Saunders. They even 
placed the collision on a Western 
line near San Francisco and added a 
verse suggesting that Mrs. Jones had 
another husband “on that Salt Lake 
Line.” 

In the 1930’s, a book, a film and 
a series of radio dramas based on the 
Casey Jones story added to the 
legend. A commemorative stamp 
was issued in Jackson, Tennessee, 
for the 50th anniversary of Casey’s 
last run. The first-day-sale cere¬ 
monies drew the biggest crowd in 
the town’s history. 

The Casey Jones Museum was 
opened in 1956, after the city 
purchased the home where the 
Joneses lived at the time of the acci¬ 
dent. The family gave the museum 
Casey's watch and other personal 
items. A locomotive of the same 
type as No. 382 was given by the 
city ot Jackson, and many other 
railway relics were donated by the 
Illinois Central. The museum also 
had a duplicate of Casey’s whistle. 

A memorial pinpoints the 
Vaughan, Mississippi, wreck site. It 
reads; “Casey Jones: A famous 
ballad, the folklore of American rail 
reading and a postage sntmp com¬ 
memorate the colourful and cour¬ 
ageous engineer who was killed in a 
wreck here in 1900.” 


CMliVs Play 

Having played all morning at cops and robbers and cowboys and 
Red Indiam, my three children ran out of ideas. “I knovw^'’ said the 
youngest, “let’s pretend we’re children!” —David t«wU 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR 
THE NURSING SHORTAGE 


By David MacDonald 

^NE SUNNY afternoon last And Granny wasn’t alone. Her 
1 autumn 28 newly-qualified classmates, including four other 
^ nurses in crisp white uni* youthful-looking grandmothers, 
forms filed into a crowded Toronto were all between the ages of 32 and 
auditorium to receive their dip- 52. The first students of Toronto’s 
lomas. There were the usual con- Quo Vadis School of Nursing—the 
gratulatory speeches, the usual only one in the world designed sole- 
applause. But this was no ordinary ly for mature women—they’d just 
ceremony. As one nurse was handed completed a tough training course, 
her diploma, a child in the audience usuallv scheduled for three years, 
piped up excitedly, “Mummy! But oespitc family responsibilities 
That*s Granny!" that their teenage counterparts never 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR THE NURSING SHORTAGE 


face, they’d completed the course in 
two years. 

It hadn’t been easy. Launched in 
1964 to ease the nursing shortage 
that plagues health services all over 
the world, Quo Vadis was from the 
beginning an experiment in adult 
re-education. The teaching staff had 
to devise ways to help the older 
womeji adjust to a curriculum that 
required full-time study. 

At one time or another, most of 
the original 32 students came close 
to giving up. “After 20 years of mar¬ 
riage,’’ explained one, “I couldn’t 
bear to see my husband washing 
up every night while I'was study¬ 
ing.’’ Yet in the end only four left. 
All the others qualified and are now 
engaged in their new profession. 

T(^ay, Quo Vadis is hailed as 
having opened up a whole new 
source of nursing aid at a time of 
great need—in Canada, scores of 
hospital wards are closed for lack of 
staff. In Britain Nursing Mirror has 
called Quo Vadis “one of the 
most significant developments in 
nursing today.” 

Oddly enough. Quo Vadis (Latin 
for “Where are you going?”) was 
begun not by a nurse but by a social 
worker—Catherine McLean. Asked 
by Catholic hospital administrators 
in Ontario to study trends in nurs¬ 
ing education. Miss McLean found 
that few giris were going into the 
profession because of its long hours 
and low pay. At the same time, 
while hospitds were desperate for 
help, thousands of able women who 


had already brought up families 
were eager to find useful, satisfying 
work outside the home. Why not 
meet the needs of both. Miss 
McLean asked, by offering a special 
course to mature women who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t go into ortho¬ 
dox nursing schools? 

By autumn 1963, Quo Vadis had 
rented two houses in Toronto and 
been promised classroom and clini¬ 
cal facilities at a near-by. hospital. 
Press reports on the new school led 
to hundreds of enquiries even before 
newly appointed Director Margaret 
Mackenzie had recruited her staff. 

The first class, chosen in 1964, 
consisted of two nuns, three single 
women and 27 who were or had 
been married. Most had held jobs; 
most were now housewives. All had 
one thing in common: a firm desire 
to succeed in nursing. 

Hard Work. They needed it. 
Ahead lay a difficult course of study, 
from anatomy to psychiatry, plus 
1,500 hours of practical work in hos¬ 
pital wards and operating theatres. 
“Now that you're in nursing,” Mar¬ 
garet Mackenzie warned the women 
frankly, “you won’t get a moment’s 
peace.” 

True, Quo Vadis made conces¬ 
sions to the maturity and family 
ties of its students: freedom to live 
at home or in shared flats; a con¬ 
venient Monday-to-Friday time¬ 
table; little night duty and few of 
the menial jobs required of young 
trainees; low fees; a minimum of 
formal regulations. But age posed 
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special problems, too. After lo to 
30 years away from text-books, most 
women had trouble brushing up on 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. 
A few found themselves stymied by 
simple fractions, until an instructor 
reduced them to familiar household 
forms—slices of cake. 

In some subjects, however, Quo 
Vadis trainees had been well 
schooled by the best teacher of all: 
experience. One housewife, for ex¬ 
ample, knew all about allergies be¬ 
cause she’d spent years caring for a 
son who had several. She was put to 
work helping the rest of her class, 
as was another woman who had 
once taught microbiology. 

Special Asset. When the middle- 
aged probationers donned pink 
striped uniforms and began clinical 
training at the bedsides of sick 
people, their maturity was a special 
asset. “Some skills and insights 
simply can’t be taught,’’ .says Mar¬ 
garet Mackenzie, “They come only 
from living.’’ 

Unlike most nursing students, 
almost all the Quo Vadis women 
had been hospital patients them¬ 
selves. They knew everyone’s need 
to be treated as an individual— 
and thus found time to dispense 
kindness in many ways. 

One went out of her way each day 
lo get Chincse-Ianguage newspapers 
for a dying old man from Hong 
Kong. Others wrote letters or 
addressed Christmas cards for 
valids, brought them books, games 
and television sets from home. In an 
776 
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emergency at one short-staffed hos¬ 
pital, a second-year student took 
over a whole ward, supervising the 
care of 16 patients like a veteran. 

Naturally, patients warmed to the 
“Pink Ladies,” as they were dubbed, 
and confided in them. A Quo Vadis 
trainee, on her way off duty, once 
stopped to say good-bye to a young 
mother who was due to go home 
after minor surgery. To her amaze¬ 
ment, the patient began weeping. 
Instead of hurrying away with an 
easy, “There, there,” the older 
woman stayed to talk and listen, 
sensing a deep-hidden fear. Slowly, 
painfully—and for the first time— 
the chilling truth came out. “I have 
the most awful urge to harm my 
children,” the patient confessed. 
Thanks to the adult student’s com¬ 
passion and understanding, psychia¬ 
trists were alerted in time to treat 
an emotional illness that might well 
have led to tragedy. 

The dedication of the Quo Vadis 
women inevitably disrupted home 
routine, but most husbands gladly 
helped out. One man allowed him¬ 
self to be bound in bandages, bathed 
in bed and prepared for a lumbar 
puncture. But he drew the line at 
hearing a kidney operation de¬ 
scribed in vivid detail—at dinner. 

Wives and mothers found the 
course easier than single women and 
divorcees did, for thdr families gave 
them a psychological lift. Typical, 
was the case of Alice Wadsworth. 
“When I enroiled,” she says, “my 
husband and children thougnt it was 
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just a temporary' aberration. But areut work on widely scattered fron- 
they bore- up wonderfully,” Mrs. tiers of medicine. 

Wadsworth left home each morn- Now in its third year, Quo Vadis 
ing at 7.30 after preparing breakfast, has 76 active students and a waiting 
and seldom got back before 6.30 list of hundreds. The Ontario de- 
p.jiL to cook dinner. Then she’d partment of health has given a 
knuckle down to homework, usually generous grant for a new building 
with her teenage daughter. At week- so that enrolment can be doubled to 
ends, the whole family.pitched into 150. Many other hospitals arc now 
household chores. “Before the final studying ways to set up similar 
exams,” Mrs. Wadsworth says, schools. 

“they wouldn’t let me do a thing As one expert points out: “By 
but study.” proving that older wi)men can 

Quo Vadis’s demanding schedule become competent nurses, the 
paid off. In the exams for all of Toronto project is meeting one of 
Ontario’s 2,400 nursing cajodidates, medicine’s greatest needs.” 
an amazing 70 per cent, of the In short. Quo Vadis not only poses 

school’s trainees won high or above- the question: Where are you going? 
average grades. X^^day its pioneers It also points the way. 



Phraanvorthy 

The headline on a newspaper story read: Divorce Threatened in 
Double Triangle. “What in the world is a double triangle?” I asked my 
husband, a civil engineer. 

“That’s what is known in engineering circles,” he said, “as a sextanglc.” 

—Mnry S. Rani-wy 


Power Failure 

The oya native called on the trader. “I want to trade one 40-ycar-oId wife 
for two 30 ‘ycar*old wives,” he said. 

This w^jth. un^$ttal requc^> but the trader managed to fix him up and 
Ithc old paci^'went 00 ^ A week later he returned. 

“What Ilk 

“I want tO"tra^, twoio fc^ onc 4(^” said the native. 

“But u^Ated.thit opposite I” said the trader, 

.';U. nnd'l am not wired for 220 !”■ CowW' 
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Is yours modem ? Gan it be improved... 
to look attractive, save money ? 


A verandah needs good general 
illumination Use Philips TL fluo 
rescent lamp It gives more than 
twice the light of a 100 watt bulb 
—costs almost half to run 

[i] The bedroom should have bulbs 
not stronger than 100 watt each 
and so positioned that glare cannot 
hurt your eyes when you rest in 
bed For reading in bed have 40-60 
watt Argenta lamps For the dress¬ 
ing table either two Argenta lamps 
mounted on the sides or one above 
the mirror will be adequate 

[§ The dming table must haVe good 
lighting—particularly if it is also 
used by the children for homework 
Directly above the table suspend a 
single 1 SO watt lamp in a suitable 
fitting. Wall lamp brackets provide 
balanced bright surroundings 
conducive to physical ease and 
a relaxed atmosphere 

For the staircase Philips 'Cool 
Daylight' fluorescent lamp not only 
gives attractive lighting, but saves 
on electricity bills as well 


[e] For landings where the light is 
needed all evening Philips fluores¬ 
cent lamp IS an economical proposi¬ 
tion 

[?] For bathroom lighting, a simple 
ceiling mounted 60 watt lamp in a 
globe fitting gives uniform illumina 
tion Near the mirror and the sink 
install a matching wall-bracket 
fitting 

[Cj The living room must combine good 
strong light for reading, sewing, 
etc With soft general lighting 
making it easy for your family to do 
whatever they like—comfortably 
(Make sure you have adequate 
light points) 

The kitchen being a hot place, the 
lighting should be cool—use Philips 
'Cool Daylight' fluorescent lamps. 
Make sure that the lamps and 
fittings are easily accessible for 
regular cleaning 
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Helen Hayes, doyenne of the American stage, made theatrical ntsiory 
with her performance of Queen Victoria in Laufence H^usman's "Victoria 
Regina." The part, which required her to age some sixty years in two and 
a half hours, was exhausting and demanding. Yet so great was her skill 
that the play ran for nearly three years and won her worldwide acclaim. 
Here the actress recalls the role for which, more than '•any other, she 
will be remembered. 


W HEN producer Gilbert 
Miller sent me the manu¬ 
script of Laurence Hous- 
man’s play, Victoria Regina, I let it 
lie around for weeks. Those two 
words on the title page frightened 
me. Victoria Regina. It sounded so 


pompous, something I just didn’t 
want to get mixed up in. During 
that time a friend asked me what 
plays 1 was reading as possibilities 
for the next season. I mentioned 
Victoria Regina. 

“What (Mes that mean.?” he 
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By Helen Hayes with 
Lewis Funke 
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asked. And when I replied, “Queen 
Victoria,” he said, “Oh, how dark 
brown.” And that was the way I 
felt. Then one day Gilbert phoned 
and asked, “Have you read it? If 
you haven’t, you must at once be¬ 
cause I’m going to lose my rights 
to it.” 

Indeed, I had been rude to a dear 
and trusted friend. So I picked it up 
and, since it was spring and a beau¬ 
tiful day, went into the garden to 
read it. 

I had got about half-way through 
the manuscript when I heard the 
voices of some neighbours who had 
come to view the garden. I was so 
scared my visitors would break 
the tremendous rapport between 
me and my play—I had become 
riveted to it—that I looked around 
wildly. 

There is a bath-house at the end of 
our swimming pool—a little wood¬ 
en thing that’s pretty enough on the 
outside but hardly a place in which 
to sit cosily and read a play. I dashed 
into it because I couldn’t get back 
to the house without running into 
those women. 

As I huddled there, I could hear 
them saying to the gardener, 
“Where is Mrs. Mac Arthur*^” The 
poor gardener kept saying incr<»Ju>^ 
iously, “Well, she was here a min¬ 
ute ago.” And so, locked in that 
little bath-house, sitting on the floof 
because there was no chair, 1 finished 
Victoria Regina. 

Everydiing about the play was 
wonderful. Victoria was miscast by 
fSa 


life. She was meant by nature to be 
a little German Hausfrau, to raise 
a large family and to dote on her 
husband. Yet this litde Hausfrau 
was a queen—the greatest queen 
of the largest empire in the world. 

It is always so cxtraprdinary and 
so exciting to me to see someone 
rise to a role for which he is not 
suited. And this Victoria did. She 
wavered just once, after the death 
of her husband Albert, and that was 
because she was primarily and com¬ 
pletely a loving wife. At that tim?, 
she retired from public view. Only 
her Prime Minister, Disraeli, could 
lure her out—^by flattery. 

1 loved the play and agreed to do 
It. But I was scared of doing the old 
queen. I’d never played an old lady. 
1 didn’t know how to. To make mat¬ 
ters, worse, thts old lady was rather 
fat, pompous, and choleric in the 
three final scenes. 

I went to England to see Hous- 
man. I argued that the play should 
end with Albert’s death because 
that was the end of the great love 
story, and the rest was just tacked 
on. 

Housman wouldn’t even discuss 
it with me. Those last scenes, he 
said, were his reason for writing the 
play. It had to be done with them or 
not at all. So back home I Went, 
defeated and desperate. 

Through the rehearsal period, 1 
st^ggled with the old queen. We 
w^e playing in Baltimore, and litiU 
had not found her. t W|s 
an amateur in a schopT prpdtnrdblij 











India’s leading manufacturers of 
storage batteries 

From aircraft to diesel starting, automotive'to railway, industrial to tele¬ 
communications, portable radio to traction—there is an ABMEL battery to 
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THE QUEEN AND 1 


blinded and confused, I was in a 
panic. 

Then it happened. One night, as 1 
lay in bed, my Grandmother Hayes 
marched across my vision. There she 
was and there was Victoria. She set¬ 
tled inside me and took over. 

My Grandmother Hayes had been 
a devotee of Victoria. V^n I was a 
child, she used to describe Victoria’s 
wedding procession. She had been in 
the crowd on the pavements in Lon¬ 
don to cheer as the Queen went by. 
Victoria died when I was one year 
old, but for ten years after that my 
grandmother wore the bonn<|‘r with 
die black egret that was high Vic¬ 
torian fashion and conducted herself 
like her idol. 

I couldn’t dissociate my Grand¬ 
mother Hayes from Victoria Regina 
in her scenes as the old lady. I never 
saw anything but my “Graddy” in 
my mind’s eye whenever I played 
the part. And that was more than a 
thousand times. 

Ehiring the play’s long run, the ex- 
Queen of Spain, who was Victoria’s 
grand-daughter, saw a perform¬ 
ance. Later I went to have tea with 
her. **How,” she asked, “did you 
learn my grandmother’s every 
mannerism, gesture, idiosyncrasy of 
behaviour and speech?’’ 

1 didn’t tell her I was just playing 
my grandmother. She may have 
been a far cry from the imperial 
Queen Victoria, yet they were simp¬ 
ly two old ladies with the same 
inner spirit. 

The poignant final $cene->the one 


most vividly remembered by every¬ 
one who saw the play—became foi 
me one of the high points of m) 
career. It is June 20, 1S97, 
magnificent old Queen has just ex¬ 
perienced the culminating triumph 
of her reign—the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration marking the sixtieth 
year of her accession to the throne. 
In an open carriage she has ridden 
through the London streets bowing 
to the throngs of people, her beloved 
subjects, who have come to pay hei 
homage. 

Now, in the late afternoon, she is 
back home in Buckingham Palace, 
where more than 50 of her direct 
descendants have gathered, together 
with representatives of all the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

She IS exhausted, but the cheers 
from outside the palace can still be 
heard. She knows that she must' not 
disappoint her subjects because her 
greatest gratification that day has 
been the realization that they still 
love her. 

PRINCESS. Won’t you go and rest 
now, Mama ? 

THE QUEEN. Not yct. That cheering 
means that my dear people arc ex¬ 
pecting to see me again. 1 must not 
disappoint them. Have the windows 
opened. 

(The windows are opened by the 
Footmen; the cheering swells.) 

THE QUEEN, speaking to the Prince of 
Wades. Now, will you, Bertie, and 
some of the others go out, and let 
them know that I am coming? 

(5ix members of the Royal Famdy 

i8s 
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go out to the balcony, and the cheer- 
ing grows louder, the queen ma\es 
a gesture of command, and the chair 
is pushed slowly up the ramp pre¬ 
pared for It and on to the balcony. 
Immediately the cheering becomes 
tremendous, and would go on with¬ 
out abatement for much longer than 
exhausted old human nature can 
allow. iHt QUEEN gives the signed 
and the Royal Family retire, bow- 
ing, from the public gaze. The win¬ 
dow is closed.) 

THE QUEEN. It’s Very gratifying, very, 
to find—after all these years—that 
they do appreciate all that I have 
tried to do for them. We have been 
so near together today, they and I: 
all my dear people of England and 
Scotland— and Ireland and the dear 
Colonies, and India. From all round 
the world 1 have had messages. Such 
loyalty—such devotion! Most ex¬ 
traordinary! Tell Mr. Chamberlain 
how very much I approve of all the 
arrangements he made for the prop¬ 
er representation of all parts of my 


Empire in the procession. Most grat¬ 
ifying. 

Well, I must go now and rest or I 
shall never be able to take my place 
at dinner tonight, and that would 
never do. So happy! As we were 
coming back—you were in front, 
Bertie, so perhaps you didn’t see— 
It was just by Hyde Park Corner, 
there was a great crowd there; and 
a lot of rough men—of course it 
ought not to have happened, but it 
didn’t matter—broke right through 
the lines of the police and troops 
guarding the route; and they ran 
alongside the carriage, shouting and 
cheering me. And I heard them say: 
“Go it. Old Girl! You’ve done it 
well! You’ve done it well!” Of 
course, very unsuitable—the words; 
but so gratifying! And, oh, I hope 
it’s true! I hope it’s true! Hark! 
They are still cheering. Albert! Ah, 
if only you could have been here I 

{And, having said her say, the 
great, wonderful little old lady is 
slowly wheeled away.) 


Cartoon Quips 

Car owner to mechanic : “No, I wouldn’t describe it as a funny noise— 
not at the prices you charge here!” —Dick Tomer 

Man to doctor whose surgery is full of electronic equipment: “I think 
rd like to call in a second com{mtcr.” h. 

Little boy to chum: “The way I see it, school is just a mouse race to 

get us ready for the rat race! ” 

* 

Wife to husband: “1 took one of those compatibility tests in a magaaitie 
today, and you failed.” -4#. O. 
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Father Forgets 

By W. Livingston Larned 


Since it was fast published some 40 years ago^ 
this essay has been quoted and reprinted all 
over the world. There will be few readers in whose 
hearts it will not striki a responsive chord 


I isTEN, son: I am saying this as 
you lie asleep, one little paw- 
-i crumpled under your cheek 
and the fair curls stickily wet on 
your damp forehead. I have stolen 
into your room alone. Just a few 
minutes ago, as I sat reading my 
paper in the library, a stifling wave 
of remorse swept over me. Guiltily 
I came to your bedside. 

These are the things I was think¬ 
ing, son : 1 had been cross with you. 

I scolded you as you were dressing 
for school because you gave your 
face merely a dab with a towel. I 
took you to task for not cleaning 
your shoes. I called out angrily 
when you threw your things on the 
floor. 

At breakfast I found fault, too. 
You spilt things. You gulped your 

CWMftliff» VmOH M tMMUj 



food. You put your elbows on the 
table. You spread butter too thick 
on your bread. And as you started 
olf to play and 1 went to catch my 
train, you turned and waved a hand 
and called, “Good-bye, Baddy f” 

i iM. noKii’* «on jouuAi^ 
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and I frowned, and said in reply, 
“Hold your shoulders backl” 

Then it began all over again in 
the late afternoon. As 1 came up the 
road I spied you, down on your 
knees, playing marbles. There were 
holes in your socks. I humiliated 
you before your friends by march¬ 
ing you ahead of me to the house. 
Socks were expensive—and if you 
had to buy them you would be 
more careful! Imagine that, son, 
from a father 1 

Do you remember, later, when I 
was reading in the library, how you 
came in, timidly, with a sort of hurt 
look in your eyes? When I glanced 
up over my paper, impatient at the 
interruption, you hesitated at the 
door. “What is it you want?” I 
’snapped. 

You said nothing, but ran across 
in one tempestuous plunge, and 
threw your arms round my neck 
and kissed me, and your small arms 
tightened with an affection that God 
had set blooming in your heart and 
even neglect could not wither. Then 
you were gone, pattering upstairs. 

Well, son, it was shordy after¬ 
wards that my paper slipped from 
my hands and a terrible sickening 
fear came over me. What has habit 
been doing to me? The habit of 


Ending fault, of reprimanding—-this 
was my reward to you for being a 
boy. It was not that I did not love 
you; it was that 1 expected too 
much. I was measuring you by the 
yardstick of my own years. 

And there was so much that was 
good and Ene and true in your 
character. The litde heart of you was 
as big as the dawn itself over the 
wide hills. This was shown by your 
spontaneous impulse to rush in and 
kiss me good-night. Nothing else 
matters tonight, son. I have come to 
your bedside in the darkness, and I 
have knelt there, ashamed! 

It is a feeble atonement; I know 
you would not understand these 
things if I told them to you during 
your waking hours. But tomorrow I 
will be a real daddy! I will be a 
chum to you, and suffer when you 
suffer, and laugh when you laugh. I 
will bite my tongue when impatient 
words come. I will keep saying as if 
it were a ritual, “He is nothing but 
a boy—a little boy!” 

I am afraid 1 have visualized you 
as a man. Yet as I see you now, son, 
crumpled and weary in your bed, I 
see that you are still a baby. Yester¬ 
day you were in your mother’s arms, 
your head on her shoulder. I have 
asked too much, too much. 


Pressed for Time 

A COUNTRY clergyman, wishing to die Duke of Weltio^on who 
was visiting his village, asked if there anything partio^ he would 

like the Sunday sermon to be about. replied the duk^ “kboUt . 

minuteSi” -—Robert Gibblnga, Cfmini Down Wyo |0iep^ . 
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By Jeannette Bruce 


I Become a 
Judo Tigress 

One girls jiing at 
throwing men over 


A LL I knew about judo until a 
few weeks ago was what I 
JL JL had once seen on television— 
a demonstration showing two little 
girls (like me) throwing men built 
like King Kong right into the next 
studio. "‘Anyb^y can do it,” said 
the announcer. “Right, dear?” He 
put his arm round one girl; she 
smiled and said yes, anybody could 
do it. 

“Just a matter of proper training, 
isn’t it, dear?” said the announcer. 
Yes, answered the girl, just a matter 
of proper training. 


ft 1 


Interesting. I turned off the tele¬ 
vision and picked up the evening 
paper, which was full of the usual 
things—burglars, thugs, bag-snat- 
chers, all running loose in the 
streets. It got me thinking. 

The thought of someone my size 
(five foot, eight stone) being able to 
master something like judo in¬ 
trigued me. I got some books on the 
subject, and they all agreed that 
height and weight were unimpor¬ 
tant, since judo, “the gentle way,” 
is the art of overcoming force by 
yielding, giving way—^something 
I’d been doing for years during the 
rush hour. Apparently, all I had to 
do was to get an opponent off 
balance, then kick his legs out from 
under him. 

Once 1 make up my mind about 
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/ BECOME A fUDO TIGRESS 


something, I don’t waste time. I 
signed up for a judo course at once. 

An instructor explained the pro¬ 
gramme. “Don’t worry,’’ he said, 
after a particularly nerve-racking 
whomp filtered through from the 
near-by dojo, or exercise room. “It 
doesn’t feel nearly as bad as it sounds 
when you hit the mat.’* Crash! He 
got up and closed the door. 

“We consider our courses a form 
of life insurance,” he said. “Once 
judo becomes a part of your life, you 
can walk down the darkest alley on 
a moonless night without fear.” 

By the time I got home, I- was 
composing newspaper headlines. 
Girl throws 14-sTONE thug was one 
I worked out. Aarrgh! I was going 
to be a tigress! 

My outfit, which I picked up the 
following afternoon just before my 
first lesson, didn’t do much for 
the tigress image. Called a judo-gi, it 
came in three parts, all of them ap¬ 
palling from a feminine point of 
view. The white cotton trousers, de¬ 
signed to cover the knees, fell to my 
ankles. The kimemo-like jacket, 
which should have ended just below 
my hips, hung to my knees. With 
the thick cotton belt looped twice 
round my waist and tied in a double 
knot, 1 looked like Madame Butter¬ 
fly’s laundry bag. 

. The dojo was a large, cheerful 
room, furnished With ^500 square 
feet of matting. This was made 
^ grass or ru£c$^ and filled with 
rle^traw padi^gf Bic€ stram? 
^"^d'no one, ^d Japan about ft^m 


rubber.? I was feeling the edge of 
the mat to see how thick it was 
when my first instructor came to 
greet me. 

“I am Kanokogi Sensei,” he said 
with a smile that charmed me right 
down to my bare toes. “That,” he 
said, pointing to another Japanese 
instructor who was hurling a body 
to the mat a few feet away, “is 
Eguchi Sensei.” The word sensei 
means teacher, but it carries all the 
import of the French maitre. 

“Come,” said Kanokogi Sensei. 
“First we learn to bow.” There was 
a brief bob of respect to the dojo, 
which the Japanese consider a cul¬ 
tural temple; next, the bow one 
makes to an opponent; and finally, 
the bow to the sensei, performed 
before and atter each lesson. “Judo,” 
I remembered reading, “begins and 
ends with courtesy.” Then I noticed 
that Kanokogi was staring at me. 

“Why you got pants on back¬ 
ward.?” he demanded. (In the dress¬ 
ing room I had decided there was 
no front or back.) 

“Knee patches go in front,” he 
said. He untied my belt, and for one 
delightful moment 1 thought I was 
going to have my drawers changed 
then and there, but he only retied 
the knot th some mysterious fashion, 
gave me another celestial smile and 
asked me .to try a few warming-up 
exercises. 

These seemed to include touching 
the back of mf head with my big 
toe, doing a split and attempting 
a macabre impossibility called the 
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judo push'up. Once you’re in a crouch, then from a standing posi- 
horizontal position, rump in the air tion. It was paa~boingl all the way. 
and legs wide apart, balanced on But, surprisingly, on the way 
the flat of your hands at one end, home after my first lesson 1 felt fine, 
your toes at the other, the idea is to Nothing to it, I told myself, eyeing 
lower your head inward as far as a man walking towards me. 
possible, then sweep forward and “Aarrgh!” I said sofdy. The man 
up, with your body only an inch or passed at a fast pace, glancing at his 
so off the mat. watch. Scared to death. 


*'lchi . . .ni . . . san . . . shi. . 
counted Kanokogi, doing the judo 
push'up ten times. The Japanese 
numbers were printed in large type 
on a wall poster, and 1 had ample 
time to read them, since I had col¬ 
lapsed on the first syllable of ichi. 

“Judo push-up make you strong,” 
said Kanokogi, beaming. “Now we 
fall—three ways. Back break-fall, 
side break-fall and forward roll.” 

They all sounded hideous, but 
there was no way to avoid it, since 
he was already sitting on the mat 
and patting a reserved seat for me 
beside him. Crossing his arms over 
his chest, he rolled backwards on to 
his shoulders, bringing his hands 
down to strike the mat hard at a 45- 
degree angle from his body. His 
chin was tucked in close to his chest 
to prevent the back of his head from 
striking the mat. Easy. Back I went. 
My head hit the mat with a resound¬ 
ing crack. 

•T^eck muscles weak,” said Kano¬ 
kogi thoughtfully. “Fall again, 
please.” This time I saved my head 
oy landing on my elbows. 

“Keep arms straight. Otherwise, 
paa-boingr Finally I was instruct¬ 
ed to try the back oreak-fall fr<^ .a 


The next morning my body had 
news for me. If there was any mus¬ 
cle that wasn’t sore, it had probably 
stopped functioning in infancy. 
Back at my judo class I got no sym¬ 
pathy. “Practise falling,” Kanokogi 
said. So I fell—-backwards, sideways 
and head over heels. Eventually I 
considered myself undisputed queen 
of forward rolls. 

Now that 1 had learnt something 
about falling down, Kanokogi was 
ready to show me how to help some¬ 
one else fall down. “I teach you only 
one technique first, the (hsoto-gari/* 
he said. “Too many make scramble 
in head.” For someone who had 
been trying for days to give me con¬ 
cussion, t thought his concern was 
touching. 

Grasping my lapel with his right 
hand and holding my left sleeve 
under the elbow with his other, he 
took a deep step forward, pulling 
me off balance. Simultaneously, he 
swept his right leg behind my right 
knee. My leg flew out from under 
me. 

. Pulling me upright^ he demon¬ 
strated again, faster this his^ 
feet bar^ gt^^hig rite 
(»rt of the techniquelr^p^rfd^^^ 
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in a continuous, flowing movement, 
as subtle as a watercolour. 

Next day, the skill I had acquired 
was put to its first test—against one 
of the other beginners, a patroniz¬ 
ing young man who grinned down 
at me as I laboured to upset his 
balance. As I pushed, pulled and 
tugged, 1 began to get angry. My op¬ 
ponent yawned. “Maybe fragile little 
girls ought to forget about judo,” 
he said after my umpteenth failure 
to budge him. 

That did it. Running behind him, 
1 gave him a couple i swift kicks 
and dragged him down. 

Kanokogi was on me like a shot, 
pulling me up by the scruff of the 
neck. “Use technique. When attack 
fails, you withdraw. No run round 
behind and kick, understand?” I 
retreated to the back of the cultural 
temple, disgraced, and did a few 
penitential forward rolls. 

In time I was judged ready for my 
first randori, which is variously 
translated as “free exercise,” “free 
struggle” or “free fight.” My own 
translation was “brawl.” Randori is 
dreaded by most beginners. It’s fun 
when you’re fast enough to make 
your techniques work. Otherwise 
it’s like running into a windmill. 

Eguchi found me hiding at ran¬ 
dori time, and lin^ me up with a 
slim boy who looked as if he couldn’t 
wrestle a plate of spaghetti to the 


w 

ground. At the word “C>o,” we 
bowed stiffly. It was the last thing 
1 remember about that day. 

But at last the spirit of judo began 
to get through to me. One day, I 
found that 1 couldn’t wait to get out 
on the mat. That afternoon Kano- 
kogi worked with me on the single 
shoulder throw, patiently explain¬ 
ing what I was doing wrong, which 
was just about everything. 

“Pull my arm tight, or I escape, 
then paal No, bend knees before 
attack—how many times 1 tell you 
that? You don’t bend knees, I can 
choke you as you step in. Now, 
move in fast, turn, back into my hip, 
all one movement. Again! Again! 
Again! Good. Much better. We do 
form five times now, fast. Then you 
throw, understand? Ichi . . . ni . . . 
san . . . shi . . . go!” 

On the count of five my reflex was 
automatic. Thirteen-stone Kanokogi 
went oyer my shoulder and landed 
at my feet, I stared in amazement. 
A rare smile as bright as a Japanese 
lantern illuminated his face. “That 
is judo,” he said. 

As I left, I felt uplifted. It didn’t 
matter that I l(new he had let me 
throw him. For one fleeting mo¬ 
ment my mind and body had 
worked in perfect co-ordination 
and he had let me know it.' 

It might never happen again, hut 
it had happened once. 


A REPORTER seeking statistics, on Britain’s manpower waa told.by. a. 
Whitehall press officer that the only published figures were for totitl 
number of people broken down by age and sex.” —th* witfeent^ 
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Stretch 

Your 

Imagination! 

It is the unique gift ' 
which sets man above 
the animals and launches 


F or 3,000 years, men have been 
enchanted and moved and per¬ 
plexed by the power of their 
imagination. Imagination is a speci¬ 
fically human girt. To imagine is 
the characteristic act, not of the 
poet’s mind, or the painter’s, or the 
scientist's, but of the mind of man. 

My stress on the word human 
implies that there is a clear differ¬ 
ence in this regard between the 
actions of men and those of other 
animals. 


him on his greatest 
adventures 


By Jacob Bronowsri 



This is shown by a classical ex¬ 
periment which Walter Hunter 
thought out in Chicago about 1910. 
Scientists then were agog with 
Pavlov’s success in forming and 
changing the reflex actions of dogs. 
Following Pavlov’s lead. Hunter 
taught some animals that when a 
light came on over one of three tun¬ 
nels leading from their page, that 
tunnel would be open; they could 
escape down it, and would be re¬ 
warded with food if they did- 
But once he had fixed that condi¬ 
tioned reflex. Hunter added to it a 
new dimension: time. He no longer 
let the animal go to the lighted 
tunnel at once; instead, he put out 
the light, and kept the animal 
waiting for a litde while. In this 
way Hunter timed how long an 


Jacob Beonowski, 59, well-known author 
and scientist, left Britain for the United 
States in 1964. He is now a senior ftllow and 
irusttt of the Salk Institute for Btolog^l 
Studies in CaUfordia. Among his nmst 
ftmous books are Science and Hitmui Vaiuet 
imjd The Identity 0/ Men. 
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animal can remember where he has 
last seen the light to his escape route. 

The results were staggering. A 
dog or a rat forgot within a matter 
of seconds which one of the three 
tunnels had lit up. Hunter then 
made the task much simpler, giving 
the animal only two tunnels to 
choose from. Even so, the best that 
a dog could do was to remember 
for five minutes which one of two 
tunnels had been lit up. 

Hunter’s experiment, now more 
than 50 years old, had faults of de¬ 
tail. But the facts are still startling. 
An animal cannot recall a signal 
from the past for even a short frac¬ 
tion of the time that a man—or even 
a child—can. 

Animals make up for this by other 
gifts. The salmon and the carrier 
pigeon can find their way home as 
we cannot; they have a practical 
memory that man cannot match. 
But their actions always depend on 
some form of habit: on instinct or 
on learning, which reproduces by 
rote a train of known responses. 
They do not depend, as human 
memory does, on calling to mind 
the recollection of absent things. 

Where is it that the animal falls 
short? We get a clue to the answer, 
I think, when Hunter tells us how 
the animals in his experiment tried 
to fix their recollection. They most, 
often pointed themselves at the light 
before it went out, as gun dogs point 
rigidly at the game mey scent. It is 
as if the animal Were tmng. to ^ 
the li^t in its mind by nxtng it in 
200 


its body. And, indeed, ho|v else can 
a dog mark and (as it were) name 
one of three tunnels, when he has 
no such words as left and right, and 
no such numbers as one, two, three} 

I used the verb to imagine a mo¬ 
ment ago, and now I have some 
ground for giving it a meaning. T o 
imagine means to make images and 
to move them about inside one’s 
head in new arrangements. .For us, 
memory does not demand the. pre¬ 
occupation that it demands in ani¬ 
mals, and it lasts immensely longer, 
because we fix it in images or other 
substitute symbols. 

The most important im^s for 
human beings arc words, i^imals 
do not have words, in our sense: 
there is no specific centre for lan¬ 
guage in the brain of most animals, 
as there is in man. In the last one or 
-two million years, evolution has 
greatly enlarged the front lobes in 
the human brain. These govern the 
sense of the past and the future; and 
it is a fair guess that they arc prob¬ 
ably the seat of our other images. 
(Part of the evidence for this guess 
is that damage to the front lobes in 
primates can reduce them to the- 
state of Hunter’s animals.) . 

If the guess turns out to 
we shall know why man l^s 
to look like a highbrow: ^be^se 
otherwise there would ndt r 

in his head fat his hna^atioii. 

The images play ouf ror " 

which arc not pre^t ^ 
add thcrel^;;goi^Vi^>'jf^ 
create the future^ foturet^t ' 
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1858 saw the dawn of a new era—the dawn of «»**'«» enterprise 
in India— the dawn of national developl^ -.»t. 

The part played by Greaves is unique in the annais of Indian 
industry. A selfless and determined pioneer, 

James Greaves, was a man with a mission and visiori—he saw 
that private prosperity lay in national prosperity. 

Today Greaves follows the same spirit of dedicated endeavour and 
determination—bringing prosperity to its many customers, 
its shareholders, its employees, and-to the nation 
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not yet exist, and may never come to 
exist in that form. By contrast, the 
lack of symbolic ideas, or their rudi¬ 
mentary poverty, cuts off an animal 
from the past and the future alike, 
and imprisons him in the present. 

Of all the distinctions between 
man and animal,, then, the charac¬ 
teristic gift which makes us human 
is the power to work with symbolic 
images: the gift of imagination. 
The power that man has over nature 
and himself lies in his command of 
imaginary experience. 

Almost everything we do that is 
worth doing is done first in the 
mind’s eye. The richness of human 
life is that we have many lives: we 
live the events that do not happen 
(and some that cannot) as vividly as 
those that do. If thereby we die a 
thousand deaths, that is the price 
we pay for living a thousand lives. 

One of man’s ageless fantasies, as 
much alive today as it was 300 years 
ago, has been to fly to the moon. I 
do not display this to you as a high 
scientific enterprise; on the contrary, 
I think we have more important dis¬ 
coveries to make here on earth than 
on the moon. Yet I cannot belittle 
the fascination which that ice-blue 
journey has had for the imagination 
of men long before it drew us to our 
cinema screens to watch the tumb¬ 
ling of astronauts. Plutarch and 
Lucian, Ariosto and Ben Jonson 
wrote about it even before the days 


of Jules Verne, H. G. Wills and’ 
science fiction, The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was heady with new dreams 
about voyages to the moon. 

It was all in 23-year-oId Isaac 
Newton’s head that day in 1666 
when he sat in his mother’s garden 
and thought about gravity. This was 
how he came to conceive his bril¬ 
liant image, that the moon is like a 
ball which has been thrown so hard 
that it falls exactly as fast as the 
horizon, all the way round the 
earth. The image will do for any 
satellite; therefore Newton modestly 
calculated how long an astronaut 
would take to travel once round the 
earth. He made it 90 minutes, and 
we know now that he was right. 

In that telling figure, irhagination 
that day chimed with nature, and 
made a harmony. We shall hear an 
echo of that harmony on the day 
when we land on the moon, because 
it will be not a technical but an 
imaginative triumph. All great acts 
of imagination are like this, in the 
arts, in science, in life. They con¬ 
vince us because they fill our reality 
with a deeper sense of rightness. 

We start with the simplest vo¬ 
cabulary of images, with left and 
right and one, two, three, and before 
we know how it happened, the 
words and the numbers have con¬ 
spired to make a match with na¬ 
ture : we catch in them the pattern 
of mind and matter as one. 


Think twice before you speak—and you’ll find that your wife has 
changed the subject. —The Irish Digest 
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%^,hat'9 what we have made in typewriter manufacturing —and we have 
our M-13 to prove it. 

typewriter is a highly intricate machine. 
2,220 parts go into its making. With the M-12 we took no chanoee. We 
collaborated with a leading German manufacturer. Took advantage of 
their 60 years' experience in precision-made typewriters to bring 
you the M-12. A sturdy machine —built to last. (The average life of a 
typewriter is 20 years). With several exclusive features—5-line 
spacing, spaced typing key, 3 -traok ribbon-economiser, 2 extra keys, 
paper support bar—and provision for an interchangeable carriage,* 
Por as little as half the cost of a new one, the M-12 will do the work 


of two typewriters, 

lljihe M-12 looks good too. Neat. Businesslike. 
In a choice of 2 colours. With free servicing for a year and 
a 2-year guarantee on the machine. 

* fnUrehangtabIt cmlagas In Policy and Foolscap sizes will be available shorily 
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ESSENTIAL AID FOR INDIA’S DEFENCE 


"An army marches on its stomach", said 
Napoleon. In other words, soldiers re¬ 
quire food — the right type of food, at 
the right time, at the right place. How 
to get it there is a problem of logistics 
increasing in complexity in remote Hima¬ 
layan regions. To simplify this task India 
Foils evolved light weight, special heat- 
sealable foil combinations for packing 


India Foils 
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and preserving Army rations—packs that 
are easy to carry and keep pre-prepared 
food fresh and nutritive even under 
extreme conditions. The Company also 
manufactures heavy duty waterproof foil 
combinations for protection of ammuni¬ 
tion and other stores as well as electrical 
foil for capacitors, a vital component of 
field telecommunication equipment. 


(incorporated in Great Britain) 
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In a remarkable rehabilitation programme thousands 
of addicts are breaking their dependence 
on drugs—and finding self-respect in a new life 

How California 
is Beating 
Drug Addiction 

By Irwin Ross 

A DRAMATIC breakthrough has remained drug-free for from one to 
/\ occurred in the fight against .three years; the other two-thirds, 
i. drug addiction. In the largest who began the programme later, 
treatment programme ever under- have been “clean” for periods under 
taken in the United States, thou- a year. When the ex-addict succeeds 
sands of addicts are learning to in staying off drugs for three years, 
“kick” their habit and return to he is formally discharged. By July 
society as normal citizens. 1967, 239 men and women had 

Launched in California in Sep- gained their discharges, 
tember 1961, the plan consists of This achievement is in marked 
compulsory treatment in a rehabili- contrast to the traditionally high fe¬ 
tation centre, followed by enrolment lapse rate among addicts who have 
in an outpatient programme. In had the standard hospital treat- 
mid-1967, some 2,100 addicts were ment: physical cure through a 
at the centre, participating in a pro- gradual reduction of drugs plus 
cess of group living and group some psychotherapy—but with no 
therapy designed to end their psy- outpatient programme to sustain 
chological ocpendence on drugs, them after returning to the com- 
Another 2,300 were outpatients, al- munity. Follow-up studies showed 
lowed to live in the community as that more than 90 per cent went 
J,Qng as they stay off dnigs. back to drugs, usually within six 

Results have been impressive, months. 

One-third of the outpatients have It is by no means easy for a drug 
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addict to change his pattern of life. 
Old friends and haunts are a con¬ 
stant hazard. Any bad luck—loss of 
a job, rebuff from a wife or girl 
friend—can send him back to drugs. 
Actually, about half of those re¬ 
leased from the California Rehabili¬ 
tation Centre return within a year. 
But, once bolstered by additional 
treatment lasting several months, 
they return again to the community. 
This second round gives them a 
much better chance of success. 

Especially heartening arc the per¬ 
sonal histories of addicts whose lives 
have been transformed. One young 
woman I interviewed had been an 
addict for nearly four years before 
beginning treatment. Introduced to 
drugs by her husband, she recalled 
that “it took me a year to fall out of 
love with him and in love with 
heroin.” As time passed, they re¬ 
quired more funds for drugs, and 
her husband sold his share of the 
family business. After that money 
was exhausted, he took to rifling 
telephone boxes. In the end, they 
were both arrested and assigned to 
the California programme. 

New Life. The woman began 
treatment first and spent eight 
months in the centre. Released oe- 
fore her husband, she found life 
alone pretty humdrum without the 
clandestine excitement of searching 
for the elusive “fix.” Yet she was 
determined to stay off drugs. She 
found a job as a switchboard opera¬ 
tor, made new friends. 

Several months later, her husband 
206 


was released. When I last saw them 
he had been out for two years, work¬ 
ing as a building contractor. She 
proudly displayed photographs of 
their handsome new home which he 
had built himself. They were both 
32; there are many years ahead. 

To produce such changes in drug 
addicts, California employs a treat¬ 
ment that, in the beginning, is com¬ 
pulsory but later voluntary. At the 
outset, 97 per cent df the addicts arc 
committed involuntarily to the pro¬ 
gramme by court order. But once an 
addict is inducted, the therapy will 
not work unless he co-operates. 

Commitment is for addiction—or 
“imminent danger” of addiction— 
to “hard” drugs like heroin, but not 
to pills, such as the amphetamines 
and barbiturates. Compulsory com¬ 
mitments are for six months to a 
maximum of seven years; the rela¬ 
tive handful of addicts who enrol on 
their own stay for six months to two 
and a half years. How long an in¬ 
dividual actually remains depends 
on his progress. Release from the 
centre to outpatient status is possible 
after six months; discharge from 
the whole programme requires a 
continuous three-year period of 
drug-free life in the community 
thereafter. 

Even if the therapy proves in¬ 
effective, an individual must leave 
the programme after seven years; he 
can be recommitted for another 
seven years if he again gets in 
trouble with drugs. 

The entire programme costs about 
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every reader 
has met in the 
Reader’s Digest 


—without even 
knowing it •' 

s || he photograph here 
I is a live portrait of 
the famous Titaghur 
Elephant. He represents the 
finest quality paper made 
in India. 

For the Indian Edition of 
the Reader’s Digest, very 
special quality paper is re¬ 
quired to match the exacting 
standard of the Internatio- 
& nal Edition—for reproduc¬ 
ing clear, brilliant, multi¬ 
colour effects. The Titaghur 



Paper Mills answered this 
need with MAP LITHO 
SUPER CALENDERED 
paper. The most unforget¬ 
table character behind this 
achievement is the Titaghur 
Elephant. 


THE TITAGHUR 
PAPER MILLS 
GOHPAHY LIMITED 

A BIEB-HEILGERS’ 
ESTERPRISB 
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HOW CAUFORNIA IS BEATING DRUG ADDICTION 


seven million dollars (Rs. 5-5 crores) 
a year. The Rehabilitation Centre, 
some 50 miles from Los Angeles, is 
technically a penal institution, but 
its only resemblance to a jail comes 
from the two parallel wire-mesh 
fences, 12 feet high, that surround 
the elaborate grounds. Now run by 
a staff of 500, the centre-has dormi¬ 
tories for 1,900 men and 580 women. 
It also has a sports field, theatre, 
chapel, library, hospital and class¬ 
rooms. 

One problem the rehabilitation 
centre does not have to face is help¬ 
ing the addict, physically, to give up 
drugs. Before his arrival at the 
centre, the resident has already gone 
without drugs in jail or hospital 
while awaiting commitment. His 
system no longer craves them; the 
problem in treatment is to deal with 
the psychological addiction. 

The programme has one main 
object: to eliminate the drug habit 
by changing the addict’s way of life, 
orientating him away from the de¬ 
linquent sub-culture he has known 
and teaching him to live in the 
“square” world. The basic treat¬ 
ment unit is the dormitory of 60 
residents under the supervision of a 
staff counsellor. Here the resident 
lives throughout his stay; here he 
returns for any follow-up therapy. 
It constitutes his home; its members 
are his “family.” The aim is to help 
.^biin act as a loyal and concerned 
ramily member. 

The “therapeutic community” de¬ 
veloped from the premise that the 


average addict, whatever he was like 
originally, has suffered an atrophy 
of his social feelings. He is essen¬ 
tially a loner, hostile to the values of 
society, unconcerned with the nor¬ 
mal satisfactions of living, with no 
purpose or ambition in life but to 
get the next “fix.” He will cheat, 
steal, betray family and friends to 
get money for drugs. The dormitory 
life is intended to break this pattern 
of self-absorption. 

Once a day, for an hour, all the 
members of the dorm gather for a 
verbal free-for-all. The sessions dif¬ 
fer from traditional group therapy, 
where the effort is to excavate the 
painful, half-forgotten experiences 
which originally caused the aberrant 
behaviour. There is nothing wrong 
with such “insights,” the staff 
claims, but often addicts use them 
to rationalize their addiction—in 
effect, saying, “I had an unhappy 
childhood, so you can’t blame me.” 

Responsibility. The stress here 
is on teaching the addict to blame 
his plight on himself. His willpower 
must be mobilized. When he en¬ 
counters a situation of stress, he 
must learn not to retreat into drugs 
but to handle the problem. The ad¬ 
dict is aided, almost forced, to look 
at his own behaviour through the 
eyes of others like him. When he 
breaks a rule dr steals from another 
resident, he hurts others in the 
communi^ and his fellow residents 
reprimana him in no uncertain 
fashion. He then be^s to feel the 
effect of social contrm, and this may 
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stimulate the first stirrings of con¬ 
science. 

The group meetings are supple¬ 
mented by various smaller sessions. 
Sometimes residents, without staff 
assistance, run small groups of lo to 
12 to handle special problems. Fam¬ 
ily-counselling groups are held for 
residents and their spouses who visit 
the centre once a week. Staff psy¬ 
chiatrists and psychologists hold 
more traditional group-therapy ses¬ 
sions for individuals who need spe¬ 
cial treatment. 

But the intense, self-conscious life 
in the dormitory is not the whole 
programme. Half the day is spent 
either on work assignments—in the 
grounds, kitchen, laundry—or in 
class. Most residents were failures at 
school, and some are illiterate. Voca¬ 
tional courses are also available. 
These include upholstery, baking, 
dry cleaning, landscaf>e gardening, 
hotel maintenance and secretarial 
work, providing residents with ade¬ 
quate skills to get a job. 

When a patient has progressed 
sufHciendy—as measured by chang¬ 
ed attitudes, enhanced self-aware¬ 
ness and self-control—the staff 
recommends him for release to the 
outpatient programme. Each release 
must be approved by the four- 
member Narcotic Addict Evaluation 
Authority. Before a person leaves, a 
job has usually been secured for him, 
and his living arrangements in the 


m 

community approved. In Los Ange 
les, there are male and female ‘*half< 
way houses” where the newl) 
released can live for a few months 

The outpatient operation is an 
essential part of rehabilitation, foj 
it is only “bn the street,” where 
temptation abounds, that an addict 
can really prove that he has over¬ 
come his habit. He gets moral sup 
port and close supervision from his 
predation officer, who sees him 
least once a week. The outpatient 
still attends group sessions, and the 
frequent medical tests for use of 
drugs reinforce his self-control. 

Gratifyingly few outpatients get 
into trouble with the law. Indeed, 
many individuals who feel that they 
are slipping ask their probation offi¬ 
cers to send them back to the centre 
before they can get into trouble. 

“A man's return here is not a fail¬ 
ure,” says the centre’s Superinten¬ 
dent, Roland Wood. “When a man 
goes out of hospital after a case of 
pneumonia, the doctor keeps his 
eyes open. If he secs a sign of relapse 
coming, he gets the man back into 
hospital. That is what we are do- 

I—^ 

ing. 

The fact that one-third of the 
programme’s current outpatients 
have stayed off drugs for from one 
to three years gives ^id ground for 
(^timism. With this remarkable 
scheme California has proved that 
large-scale rehabilitation can work. 


“It’s good to be home,” says a traveller, “where you can be swindled 
in money you understand.” — Sooth Afrie* 
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from the book by Gene Smith 


Fifty years ago the great guns roared across the Western 
Front, and the world was torn apart in a bloody war that killed 
more than three million men. Decades after those troops 
marched, Gene Smith followed them in a 2,000>miie journey 
which took him to Ypres, Verdun, the Somme, Passchendaele. 
In this memorable book he describes the scenes of war as 
they are today, reliving the horrors of the front line and 
paying moving tribute to the brave young men who fought— 
and died—for freedom 
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Still Quiet on the Western Front 


road to the village o£ Jon- 

" chercy only comes alive in the 
late afternoon. Then, the cows 
amble back from the fields, driven 
by old women and little boys. The 
few cars and tractors crawl along 
behind the slow cattle; chickens 
scrabbling in the mud run cluck¬ 
ing away. When the cows are in 
their barns, the road falls silent. 
After nine o’clock it is completely 
empty and not one car an hour will 
go by. 

They say the First World War 
began on this road in eastern 
France. On August 2, 1914, some 
30 hours before the declaration of 
war between Germany and France, 
Corporal Jules Andre Peugeot and 
four other soldiers posted their let¬ 
ters home. 

A young girl from the farmhouse 
where Peugeot had his look-out post 
went across this road to the spring 
for water. At the edge of a field she 
saw horsemen. I’hcy wore spiked 
helmets. The girl ran, screaming, 
“The Prussians! ” 

Corporal Peugeot came out of 
the house carrying a rifle. He stood 
on a slight rise by the road and saw, 
coming towards him at a gallop, a 
(icrman officer on a horse. He 
raised his rifle and shouted, *‘Stop 
there!” The German, Lieutenant 
Albert Camille Mayer, had a sabre 
in his hand. As he struck the 



Lep: Corporal Jules Andri Peugeot 
Right: Lieutenant Albert Camille Mayer 


Frenchman, Peugeot fired back. 
Mayer swayed in* his saddle and 
rode on. Peugeot staggered and fell. 

It had been a very hot summer, 
and the roads and fields of this wet 
region would have been drier than 
usual. So when Peugeot fell to the 
ground and Mayer slid from his 
saddle moments later, each would 
have found dust rather than mud. 
The site of their encounter was never 
to be important again, for there 
was little subsequent fighting there. 

The nearest big batdefield is a 
few miles north, on a high peak 
named ‘‘Vieil Armand” by the 
French soldiers of 50 years ago. It 
is part of the eastern face of the Vos¬ 
ges Mountains, which look down 
across the flat plains of Alsace lead¬ 
ing to Switzerland. * 

On Vieil Armand the trench 
lines wind awav in all directions, 
looking like choked medieval 
moats. Moss grows on top of dug- 
outs and it is difficult to walk over 
the area; the barbed wire hidden 
in the undergrowth tears at your 
shoes, and you fall into shell holes. 
Parents warn their children to be 
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STILL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


careful of the rusted sheet metal 
dangling from the dug-out ceilings, 
and scold them when they scratch 
themselves on the barbed wire. 

There is a cemetery and a crypt 
on Vieil Armand. In front of each 
grave, with its insignia Mart Pour 
Im France, a rose bush grows. On 
some graves are little memorials— 
a crucified Jesus Christ, a few stone 
flowers—put there long ago by 
relatives. People pose their children 
in front of the tall flagpole with the 
tricolour waving in the wind over 
the graves of those who, had it all 
been different, would have - been 
grandfathers to children like these. 

In Jonchcrey there is just the 
monument to Corporal Peugeot. 
But only a little imagination is 
needed to project one’s mind back 
to the summer of 1914—that beau¬ 
tiful time ever after remembered as 
the sweetest months of men’s lives 
—to where Corporal Peugeot and 
Lieutenant Mayer lie dead. Peugeot 
was only 21 and had been a school¬ 
teacher in civilian life. Mayer was 
no more than 22. 

After them, the first of millions 
who died, the Schlieffen Plan would 
crash into action in the north, and 
an all-out bayonet offensive would 
rush forward in the south. One 
day, 40 years after it was put in 
place, a giant mine detonated by 
lightning would blast the slates off 
.the roofs of a hundred Belgian 
houses, not far from where Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Winston Churchill 
and Obergefreiter Adolf Hitler 


both served. And the million 
widows of Francp—people called 
them The Weeping Women— 
would be a political force of tre¬ 
mendous power. 

Today, the priest of Joncherey 
does not speak of the German and 
the Frenchman who died there. 
Only of two boys who were killed. 

Le Moulin de la Caille 

The wind always blows here; it 
was a good place for the windmill 
they called Le Moulin de la Caille 
—^The Windmill of the Quail. 
There are no cars on the winding 
road, no passers-by or motor-bikes. 
It is said that along the line of the 
Western Front from Belfort to Os- 
tend there has been an emptiness 
and silence since 1918, and here, 
where the French and the Germans 
fought the battle of Le Moulin de 
la Caille, it does seem so. 

The barn still stands, although 
the mill has fallen into ruins. The 
son of the farmer who owned it in 
August 1914, when the Germans 
came, can remember very well 
what his father told him: there 
were the same trees, and the stream 
was the same. Perhaps less of the 
countryside was given over to 
forest. Perhaps it was less lonely. 
French soldiers were living in the 
mill. A worker was cutting hay 
when he saw the Germans. He 
came running to the mill and 
ba^ed on the door with his scythe. 

Tlie French captain came out 
and quickly told nis men to turn 
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over the carriages and carts by the 
stream as a barricade. The captain 
was tall, about 35 years old, and his 
name was Japy. The French got 
down by the carriages under a red 
tile roof, which juts out from the 
walls in order to protect the wood 
piled up for winter, and they be¬ 
gan to shoot. The Germans fired 
back. Look, here are bullet marks 
on the wall. It was about three in 
the afternoon and very hot. They 
fought for five hours or so, until 
dusk. 

The next day the French left Le 
Moulin de la Caille and went back 
about a mile and began to cross 
this canal. They thought the Ger¬ 
mans were still at the mill, but the 
Germans had followed them. They 
were wading through the water 
when the firing began. It was a 
carnage. The water turned red. 

The ruins of Le Moulin de la Caille in Also 


Captain Japy was killed, and when 
Lieutenant Bolle came from Bel¬ 
fort, the Germans fired at him, too, 
and he lost his arm. And so it was 
over. 

Captain Japy’s widow lived until 
a few years ago. She had kept 
coming, Sunday after Sunday, 
birthday after birthday, Armistice 
Day after Armistice Day, to visit 
the place where her husband died 
for France. She never remarried. 
Lieutenant Bolle, who lived until 
very recently, became a history pro¬ 
fessor in Paris. His wife remained 
friendly with Madame Japy, and 
each Armistice Day they went to¬ 
gether with all the other people to 
hear Professor Bolle deliver a 
speech at the litde monument by Le 
Moulin de la Caille. 

The one-armed professor’s war 
had lasted less than an hour, but 

burnt in the action on August /?, iQid 
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STILL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


for 45 years, each November ii, 
he spoke eloquently of the “glorious 
fight” and of the “valiant soldiers” 
who had died there. 

Verdun: The End of a Century 

All along the road from Bar-le- 
Duc there are concrete posts with 
concrete helmets on top and raised 
lettering saying that this is La Voie 
Sacree, The Sacred Road. At Sou- 
illy, Retain’s headquarters building 
is unchanged from the way it looks 
in the photographs that show him 
standing on the steps to watch the 
youth of a nation go northwards to 
its fate. 

Seventy per cent of the French 
Army went up this road. Night 
and day the lorries rattled by; bat¬ 
talions of men stood and Hung 
crushed stones under the tyres so 
that they would not sink into the 
mud. This was the only road the 
German shells were unable to 
reach. 

Today it is strangely silent, how¬ 
ever much one strains to hear the 
noise of engines and sloshing boots 
and the mumbled throbbing of the 
distant places where, for months on 
end, the guns were never quiet. But 
the visible signs of battle are still 
present. Here are the long trenches, 
12 feet deep then, only 6 feet now 
that nature has half-filled them up; 
here are the craters where now there 
i^-are cows, kept back from the road 
by war-time barbed wire 50 years 
old; here is the metal plate used for 
protection against the shells, and 


now used to roof sheds and sup¬ 
port garden walls. 

Farther on, it is impossible to 
walk for long without seeing rusted 
metal protruding through the wet 
moss; here, if you leave the road 
and go past the signs warning 
“Danger of Death,” you will soon 
lose yourself in the scrub pine 
planted in the 30’s, when experts 
finally decided the soil was too gas- 
and shell-corrupted to reclaim for 
agriculture. 

Under trees or in stream-beds arc 
rusted grenades and shells. Dig, 
and you will find bullets, shell frag¬ 
ments, broken rifles, empty tins, 
decayed canteens. It requires but a 
few minutes’ work to hold in your 
hand what was last seen two gen¬ 
erations ago by a boy in field grey 
or horizon blue. Now he is an old 
man in Leipzig or Nancy or, more 
likely, he is known as the grand¬ 
father or great-uncle who perished 
at Verdun. 

The name on the signposts, seen 
from a moving car, catches the eye 
and holds it as the car sweeps past. 
Verdun. In the town itself, in one 
of the long, deep galleries of the cita¬ 
del where the French troops found 
rest during their infrequent respites 
from the ever-wet trenches, a young 
soldier in November 1920 selected 
for France her Unknown Soldier 
from among the eight unidentified 
bodies brought from the battlefield. 
When he placed his flowers on the 
coffin, it was taken away and, with 
the great and the mighty looking. 
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on, carried to Paris and buried be¬ 
neath the Arc de Triomphe. The 
other seven were taken to the mili¬ 
tary cemetery of Verdun, where 
they lie round a white stone cross. 
The plaque above them says that 
among these seven could be your 
father, your son, brother, friend. 

Beyond the cemetery is the road 
leading up to the right bank of the 
Meuse and the heights where, for 
ten months, Crown Prince Wil¬ 
helm’s army sought the town. The 
Meuse itself is a dreamy stream 
where old men with long fishing 
rods laze away the afternoons. The 
villages in the hills are composed 
of but a few score houses each. 
Signs say: '‘This ground has been 
the Calvary of soldiers. Every square 



Only a monument marks the place where the 

village of Fleuty stood before igi6 
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foot bears the mar\s of its bloody 
progress. Complete silence is re¬ 
quested out of respect for the thou¬ 
sands buried here.” 

A village signpost points to 
Fleury. The town is shown on all 
maps, but there is no town. Im¬ 
mediately after the war, when all 
this was wasteland, and the return¬ 
ing refugees smoked constantly to 
dull the stink of the rotting boys, 
the Government published notices 
saying that those who had lived 
here must not return. It took a lot 
of convincing before those who had 
lived in Fleury finally gave up and 
settled down elsewhere. Each year 
for decades they returned on one 
day, prayed at the little chapel in 
the woods, and elected a new mayor 
every five years. They put up a 
sign where once their main street 
had been. It says: here was fleury. 

Past that terrible sign is a great 
cemetery. On a hill facing the 
graves is the Ossuaire. At the back 
there are a score of windows at 
waist-level. You must bend and 
shade your eyes to .see what is there. 
Bones are there—the bones of 
150,000 unidentified men of both 
sides. Here is a window: see the 
neat piles of leg bones. Another of 
arms. Another of skulls. Through 
other windows in the ossuary can 
be seen bones piled in unsorted con¬ 
fusion. This collection is ever¬ 
growing; often a wild boar rooting 
in the earth will show where more 
bones lie. Or during a forest fire a 
.‘shell,,wiil blow up, 50 years late, 
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Veterans assemble in front of the Douaumont Ossuary to 
commemorate the Battle of Verdun 


uncovering more unknown soldiers. 

Beyond the ossuary is the Trench 
of Bayonets. A shell buried alive a 
squad of Frdnch soldiers here. Only 
their bayonets protruded above the 
ground. The soldiers are still there, 
and their rusting bayonets and rifle 
muzzles also. 

A horn blows commandingly 
from a bus with German number 
plates; its passengers must climb 
aboard so that they may ride to 
Fort Douaumont. The fort today is 
a giant shapeless ruin with a few 
scarred gun turrets on top. Near it 
is the Ravine of Death through 
which the Germans came in 1916 to 
capture the fort and stun a France 
that believed Douaumont to be the 
stron^st land fortification in the 
world. 

At the top of ^he fort you can 
aaa 


out over much of the battlefield 
where the terrible guns, lined up 
wheel to wheel, made this the most 
shelled part of the world’s surface 
and left this endless ugly collection 
of pockmarks. Across these wet 
flelds, under these dripping skies, 
the trench lines wind away between 
the barbed-wire entanglements. 

The neady paved roads—for 
there are numerous tourists—arc 
the only flat surface in this area. 
Everywnere else the tortured land 
rises and dips unevenly. The top¬ 
soil has in many places simply 
vanished, and it is said that any man 
who lived through Verdun must 
never have stood still. For every 
square inch was hit not once but 
dozens of times. Even bo, alone in 
the pine woods or the silent ruins, 
it is difficult to realize that this 
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dead place was the scene of a great 
turning-point in history. After ter¬ 
rible Verdun, after the horses 
drowned in this shell hole, after the 
disembowelled boys screamed in 
this collapsed dug-out, the nine¬ 
teenth century was over. 

A Last Visit 

For the second time in five years, 
cx-Sergeant-Major Robert Polle is 
looking for the place where he 
stood when he was wounded 45 
years ago. His daughter is with 
him, and his elderly sister. There 
was a quarry near by, he remem¬ 
bers, and a little hill. The trenches 
of the Germans were no farther 
away tlian the length of an aver¬ 
age living-room. You could hear 
them stamping their feet to keep 
warm, and once he and the others 
spent half an hour standing up in 
the little no-man’s-land talking to 
the Germans. They exchanged 
newspapers and tobacco, but a 
French officer saw the meeting and 
said, “Get back into the trench or 
be shot down by our own fire.” So 
there was no more fraternizing. 

Polle was wounded by a mine 
that knocked him off his feet. When 
the Germans came pouring into his 
trench, one of them fired a revolver 
at him as he lay on his back. The 
bullet hit him in the chest, went 
through his greatcoat and his wallet 
«^t ricocheted off a metal button on 
his uniform, wounding him in the 
arm. Now, in a light rain, he lodts 
for die precise spot where he fell in 


this formless forest. His daughter’s 
map notes that the dug-out of the 
Crown Prince was located there. 

He is sure he will know the place, 
in spite of the years that have pass¬ 
ed. He would Know the place even 
though his eyes are too weak to 
read the map. Why docs he want to 
find it? Why does he come back? 

“Well ... I will not come back 
again. I’ve not much longer to live. 
It reminds me of my youth. I was 
near death here. Now I am near 
death again.” 

The daughter says, “Here, 
father?” and he says no, it is not the 
right place, not the exact place. He 
sits down on a folding chair taken 
from the car, drinks a little wine 
and eats some cake. His daughter 
tells how, when she was young, the 
old people kept artillery. shells on 
their mantelpieces, and polished 
them till they gleamed. Not so 
many people do it now, but child¬ 
ren still find hitherto hidden shells 
in the forests and try to open them 
up. At school, posters are put up 
with pictures of shells and grenades, 
warning children that if they ever 
come across these things they are to 
tell an older person. But the chil¬ 
dren continue to play with them. 
Still you can see newspaper stories 
saying that the First World War 
has blown the legs off yet another 
child. 

Monsieur Polle gets up and wan¬ 
ders through the old overgrown 
trenches to the dug-out of the Crown 
Prince. But he is too old to go 
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down the steps, and he is growing 
tired. Gendy his daughter suggests 
that they drive on to visit some of 
the graveyards. And so they go to 
the Forestiere Cemetery a mile or 
two away. At the entrance is the 
Cemetery Register and she reads 
out the names of men in his regi¬ 
ment. 

“Didyou know this one,Father?” 
But he does not«recognize any of 
the names. So they drive on until 
they reach the tiny hamlet of Le 
Claon. He tells her to drive up a 
track towards a litde ridge. He was 
in the house there, he says, when his 
company was taken out of the line. 
They stop in front of the house and 
an old woman comes out. The ex¬ 
sergeant-major asks her if she was 
here during the war. She says she 
was. 

“My father was in the 89th,” the 
daughter says. “He ^was in this 
house.” The old woman begins to 
smile. She knows the 89th, and all 
the others. She recites the numbers 
of all the regiments whose men 
were here. This house on her pro- 

C was the hospital, and wnen 
died there they were buried 
under this apple tree. At the end 
of the war mere were 15 graves— 
or perhaps 16. They are all gone 
now, removed to a big cemetery. 

Polle asks her if the cooks once 
worked here, and she says that they 
did. They had big fires going up on 
the ridge, and at ni^t men would 
carry food to the line. They used to 
give her food to do*Vheir waging, 
aa6 
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and so she was never hungry dur¬ 
ing the war. They were great fun. 
They used to come into ^e houses 
and sing and dance and play jokes 
on her. They used to drink a lot of 
wine too. She laughs, and the old 
man laughs with her in his quiet 
way. Does he remember how the 
boys said: “Well, if yoii don’t let 
us buy wine we won’t go back to the 
line.” Yes, he remembers that also. 
She ends her laughter and says, 
“Poor boys. The war lasted so 
long.” 

The old man gets into his daugh¬ 
ter’s car, and the old woman comes 
up and says, “Thank you for 
coming.” 'His daughter reaches out 
and touches her. 

The Supreme Sacrifice 

It was in early 1917, along the 
Chemin des Dames—some 15 miles 
long and running east-west in the 
centre of the triangle of Reims- 
Laon-Soissons—that General Robert 
Nivelle’s offensive failed. He Hung 
his army up the steep slopes leacf 
ing to the road, and into the very 
teeth of the powerful German for¬ 
tifications there. In a few quick 
days he threw away one of France’s 
greatest battles. Oceans of blood 
poured forth into the cabbage fields, 
and when he had finished, France’s 
army was in rebellion. 

Tne emphasis of* ^e war then 
i^hif ted north and west to where the 
British were. The Chemin des 
pames became known as a (juiet 
kotor, and after a time Bntish 
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troops were sent there to rest after 
their battles. But in 1918, in Luden- 
dorfT’s last great offensive, the Ger¬ 
mans suddenly came pouring south, 
scattering the weak French and the 
British Fifth Army and headed 
towards Paris. 

In their rush the Germans 
stormed over the Chemin dcs 
Dames. A section of that road was 
held by determined British troops, 
and most of the British there that 
day are still there. 

At the entrance to their cemetery 
is a large stone upon which is writ¬ 
ten : THEIR NAME JLIVETH FOR EVER¬ 
MORE. The same kind of stone with 
the same words is in most British 
Western Front cemeteries. It is 
called the Stone of Remembrance. 

There arc more than a thousand 
British cemeteries, and tens of 
thousands of filled-up visitors’ books 
dating from the 1920*5. Mostly, the 
visitors have been English? Many 
write; “Beautifully kept. Thank 
you.*’ One wrote, “I have been so 
moved to visit my father’s grave.’’ 
Another in quavering handwriting, 
“On behalf of your brother Bert and 
family may you rest in peace, dear 
Ned. From your old friend Jim, still 
going at near 71.” From a London 
woman; “A little corner of a for¬ 
eign field that is for ever England.” 

Just down the road is a memorial 
erected to the Second Battalion of 
the Devonshire Regiment which re¬ 
pulsed successive attacks. on this 
spot, thus permitting the defences 
in the south to be reorganized and 
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reinforced. The inscription on the 
memorial says: “Without hope of 
assistance they .. . fought to the last 
with unhesitating obedience. Thus 
the whole battalion, Colonel, 28 
officers and 552 other ranks res¬ 
ponded with one accord and offered 
their lives in ungrudging sacrifice to 
the sacred cause of the Allies.” 

The Somme 

Rolling Picardy is flat, with neat 
stone houses and long haunting 
roads where once the British 
marched under tall swaying poplar 
trees. 

In Amiens—the base for the 
entire British effort on the Somme 
—there remains one thing utterly 
unchanged from the time of the 
war. It is Godbert’s Restaurant. In 
those days the rear-line officers al¬ 
ways made for Godbert’s when 
they had a few hours free, appre¬ 
ciating. the attractive entrance and 
the tasteful, quiet, paved vard 
where staff cars could be lett in 
safety. 

Today the yard is still quiet, and 
the entrance is the same as it was. 
At the desk where the cheerful little 
fat patronne sat, the patronne*s 
daughter sits now. The food was ex¬ 
cellent then, and it still is. At the 
beginning of the war, Godbert’s 
was unknown to the great people of 
this world, but since then it has 
played host to many famous names. 
“The Prince of Wales was here,” 
says the patronne s daughter, “whra 
he came to dedicateHie memorial at 
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Thiepval. And the King of England 
was here, too.” 

Along the roads east of Amiens, 
thin metal canisters of unexploded 
mustard gas lie under the soil, and 
corrupt the growth of trees whose 
roots burrow down and break 
through. It is not easy to plant a 
straight row of trees along the 
Somme. Too much “stuff” is down 
there—the canisters and boots and 
shells used to fill up the holes made 
by other shells. And the bodies of 
those who answered Kitchener’s 
call: Your Country Needs You. 

Along the Somme the best, finest, 
sweetest of England’s youth per¬ 
ished. They were nearly all volun¬ 
teers. In their long lines they rose 
from their trenches on the first day 
of July, 1916, and strode forward 
dress-right-dress and died that way 
—in long, perfect ranks, bayonets 
fixed, each man just so, with leather 
polished and metal gleaming. 
Bridsh courage That first of July 
was the worst day in the history of 
British arms. 

Now, people come past the 
Somme on their way back from 
holidays on the Continent. Know¬ 
ing vaguely that Uncle Will died 
somewhere around here, they stop 
their cars and wander among the 
graves looking for his resting place. 
They don’t mid it, of course, and 
eventually they end up in the Com- 
»*^onwealth War Graves Commis¬ 
sion office in Albert, where they 
learn diat in this tiny area of north¬ 
ern France there are not tens, but 


hundreds of thousands of graves. 
They have grown up knowing that 
all Mum’s Iwy friends except Dad 
died along the Somme, and all 
Auntie’s, too, but they have never 
stopped to think of just how many 
graves there must be. 

The war-graves officials and 
gardeners try to help them, and 
proudly detail the fact that every 
man who died for Great Britain 
and the Empire has his name, 
beyond a shadow of doubt, written 
somewhere on a memorial. Either 
he is under a stone with his name 
on it, or there is a stone that says 
he is Known to be Buried in this 
Cemetery! or one that says he is 
Believed to Be. Or his name appears 
on one of the great memorials 
erected in Belgium and France to 
those who have no known grave. 

Forty years and more have gone 
by since the Armistice, and veter¬ 
ans still come to wander through 
the graves with their old war books 
and maps in their hands. They 
smile and nod at the gardeners try¬ 
ing to help those failing trees whose 
growth is being ruined by the 
debris of 50 years ago. Sometimes 
on the roads they pass cars with 
“D” for Deutschland above the 
number plates. These people are 
also looking for graves. Their ceme¬ 
teries, severe and cold, arc main¬ 
tained by the French at the expense 
of the German Government. There 
arc no flowers in them, for many 
of Germany’s dead are unknown. 

Along the road from Amiens to 
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Ike Sommef igib. British troops wait to go up to the Jront iine 


Albert, the Ciolden Virgin of Albert was, and Centre Way, and Dead 
stands high above the horizon, glit- Mule Corner, 
tcring, gleaming. Once, that Virgin Many of the cemeteries’ visitors 
sagged over the shell-ripped streets carry Flanders poppies to place 
from the top of a church the British in front of known graves. Upon the 
called- the Cathedral, and the sol- bases of the gravestones are words 
diets said that when she fell, which close relatives were allowed 
England would lose the war. (A to designate after the war. In Lov- 
French engineer climbed up and ing Memory Of Our Dear Horace 
stayed the* statue with thick steel Aged 21. From Mother and Father 
wire. No sense in taking chances.) and Family ... (»od Be With You 
Visitors go through little Albert, Dearest Tom Until We Meet 
where once there were thousands Again. From Mother and All . . . 
of gun limbers, ammunition lorries, Rest In Peace Sweetest Husband 
artillery cmplaccjmcnts, and pass and Loving Father. Alice and The 
)i»%V€r roads where the*hundreds of Girls, 
thousands marched, the great guns Always there is that immense 
tolled, and the poor cavalry horses Western Front silence that speaks 
galloped; on to where Peel Trench of what was lost in those years and 
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which haunts all who come here. 
There arc hillocks where you can 
stand up as no soldier could have 
stood and sec graveyards in every 
direction. 

The Stump Road cemetery, one 
of hundreds, lies along a road so 
narrow that only one vehicle can 
pass. Last summer in the visitors* 
book, an Englishman quoted the 
words of F'ield-Marshal Douglas 
Haig, before the slaughter: *7 
iuiiiider the machine-gun to he a 
greatly overrated weapon” 

Of Men and Metal 

In the years just after the war all 
of the Salient was mud. The roads 
had vanished, and rotting horse car¬ 
casses lay everywhere, providing 
limitless food for giant rats. Over¬ 
turned gun carriages lay half in 
and half out of the stagnant pools 
of water in the shell craters. It was 
difficult to cut down the few re¬ 
maining trees; saw blades broke 
when they bit into the bullets and 
pieces of metal in the trunks. 
Machine-guns rusted in the col¬ 
lapsed tunnels and dug-outs, and 
Cninese labourers, brought over ' 'r 
military construction work and al¬ 
lowed to stay on after the British 
had left, lived in the cellars of 
ruined houses. 

In the midst of all this were the 
peasants coming back to reclaim 
their land. Belgium in those days 
had. a kind of prosperity, for there 
was work for all. Labourers blew 
up the great bunkers with shell 
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powder and used the concrete for 
new roads. Gangs of men madc^a 
living by flattening out fields that 
war had made as rough as a stormy 
sea. 

They did not charge the farm¬ 
ers for their work; their profits 
came from selling the metal under 
the mud. That metal filled thou¬ 
sands of trains pulling out of Ypres 
for 20 years. 

By tne time of the Depression, the 
Salient was functioning as a farm? 
ing area. But during the early 30’s, 
Belgium had thousands of unem¬ 
ployed. And so they came back to 
the fields and dug down farther 
than the earlier workers had done. 
They used the long bars made for 
cleaning machine-guns, shoving 
them in the earth four or five feet 
down, and then examining the tip. 
Yellow meant copper was under¬ 
neath; rust meant iron. 

Vast ammunition dumps wer<^ 
found, with thousands of live shells, 
and a great industry grew up. ItsK 
workers were men who knocked 
the detonation tips off the shells and 
poured out the powder and sold* 
the metal. Sometimes the trick did 
not work; scores of men died in 
accidents. 

Some of the shells were too dan¬ 
gerous to dismantle, and for these 
there were special fidids where, at 
certain times eacluday, red flags 
were flown to warn people aw^ 
Belgian Army experts detonated die 
shells and sent new blasts ov^ ^ ^ 
fields with the% terrible names 
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Passcheyulaele: an abatidoned tank lies in the muddy battlefield 
over which the Canadians advanced in lyi? 


Passchen.dacle, Wytschacte, Poly¬ 
gon Wood. 

Men on the dole still go into the 
fields to search in the slow wintef 
months. During rainy periods, the 
metal seems to rise to the surface 
cleansed of its clinging soil and 
shining brightly. 

There is something else the Bel¬ 
gians find: men. In the winter of 
19^)4, seven bodies turned up during 
construction work for a new foun¬ 
dry. Four bodies were discovered in 
February and three in March. The 
group of four were sitting on their 
heels with pistols in their hands and 
grenades strapped on. The uni¬ 
forms were still identifiable—^good 
.^British material. "'You could read 
'**"just what was in their minds. They 
had been about to go on a raid and 
were waiting crouched in their 
trench when a shell came over and 


killed them by concussion and 
covered them with earth. Then 
there must have been other shells 
tossing up more earth and hiding 
the place where they were. 

So the four sat for 50 years hold¬ 
ing their pistols and waiting for the 
foundry to be built so that they 
might come to light and be taken to 
a British cemetery in the Salient. 

Ypres has always been the focal 
point for the British who come to 
tour the battle-fields. During the 
period between the wars, pilgrim¬ 
ages were arranged at cut-rate 
prices, and people came over on the 
boat trains to spend the day there. ’ 

Visitors went down streets whose 
names they had obtained from com¬ 
rades of'the dead, and knocked on 
doors saying that they understood 
their boy had died in the cellar of 
the third house from the left at the 
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end of the street. Now there seemed 
to be no house at all and could the 
people help.? Someone might be 
able to point to a heap of rubble and 
' say that this was wnere the house 
had been. The visitors would take 
, photographs. One old man came 
each year to a tiny wood where he 
would sit for hours by himself. He 
,■ said he derived comfort from being 
■ where his only son had died. 

In the summer of 1964, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the war’s outbreak, 
if there were a record number of 
visitors. One man who came back 
||was quieter than most. He was 
If A. J. Arpal, an ex-cavalryman who 
;rh.nd seen the war through from the 


very beginning and so wore in his 
lapel the insignia of the Old Con- 
temptibles—who took their name 
from the Kaiser’s dc.scription of 
them as “the contemptible little 
British army.” He had never been 
back before, but now with his 
grandchildren at school and his 
wife dead, he joined a tour that 
went all over the British zone— 
transport, hotels, and meals pro¬ 
vided for a week, all for Rs. 380. 

For Arpal the symbol of that war 
has always been Kenney. Years and 
decades have passed since Kenney 
died, but Arpal has never forgotten 
him. He was a laughing boy, 22 or 
23, who always wore his cap^to one 
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side. A hnppy kid. Arpal has 
thought of him j lot over the years. 
While he himself has turned old 
and grey and a grandfather, Ken¬ 
ney has remained young in his lost 
grave in Belgium. 

Arpal was right there when Ken¬ 
ney died. I’hey were moving up the 
road when shots rang out. Ken¬ 
ney was knocked out of his saddle, 
and Arpal thought to himself: 
Thank God he wasn’t dragged 
along by his horse. Arpal and the 
others leaped into a ditch and 
opened fire. By next morning the 
Germans had gone and Kenney 
was still lying in the road. Arpal 
saw at once that it wouldn’t have 
mattered a damn if his horse had 
dragged him or not, for he must 

'The Menin Road, Belgium. The most famow< 
Front—Hell Fire Comer, where to aUemfH to i 


have been dead before he hit the 
ground. W'hcn they opened his 
coat to get his letters and things, 
they saw that sewn into his collar, 
where it buttoned next to his throat, 
was a Union Jack. They buried 
him, but his grave soon disappeared 
in shell-fire. 

Ypres: The Menin Gate 

It was for Kenney’s name that 
Arpal looked when he came back to 
Ypres and saw the giant memorial 
where the names of the missing are 
inscribed in stone. Arpal wandered 
through the tens of thousands of 
names and saw all the familiar 
British regiments, and those of the 
strange overseas ones too. Finally he 
found Kenney’s name, and all the 

and terrible crositoads of the Western 
:ross was suicide 
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noise and traffic faded away. He 
had found Kenney. That was at the 
Menin Gate, not far from Hell Fire 
Corner. 

The road goes eastward through 
the little red-brick Belgian towns, 
and finally ends at the French bor¬ 
der. At the road’s beginning in 
Ypres is the Gate, bearing this in¬ 
scription : 

TO THE ARMIES OE THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
WHO STOim HERE FROM I914 TO I918 
AND TO THOSE OF THEIR DEAD WHO 
HAVE NO KNOWN GRAVE. HERE ARE 
RECORDED NAMES OF OFFICERS AND 
MEN WHO FELL IN YPRES SALIENT BUT 
TO WHOM THE FORTUNE OF WAR 
DENIED THE KNOWN AND HONOURED 
BURIAL GIVEN TO THEIR COMRADES IN 
DEATH. 


Kipling wrote the words. Under 
them are the names of the missing. 

The Gate was dedicated on July 
24, 1927, by Field-Marshal Lord 
Plumer, who stood with the King 
of the Belgians before a giant audi¬ 
ence from England. Among those 
present were some 200 women, 
many aged and infirm, who had 
come on excursion trains at the ex¬ 
pense of the Gate’s engineer-con¬ 
structor. The women brought ram¬ 
bler roses, snap-dragons, lilies from 
their gardens. They sat in the hot 
sun facing the Gate wiih their 
backs to the Menin Road leading 
out to the Salient, while buglers of 
the Somerset Light Infantry soun¬ 
ded the Last Post. Then six pipers 
of the Scots Guards, standing on the 


The Menu. Road today—only the railway crossing is the same. Cars pass 
where hundreds of thowton^K marched tn their deaths 
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shell-shattered medieval ramparts 
by the Gate, played “The Flowers 
of the Forest.” 

Pressmen said it seemed as if, 
from the throbbing silence when the 
calls faded away, there must come 
some sound, some sign, from the 
Salient up the road. 

In honour of each soldier who 
had died, Lord Plumer cried, “He 
is not missing; he is here,” 

After that, every night at eight in 
the winter and nine in the summer, 
Belgian buglers sounded the Last 
Post. Then, in 1940, the Germans 
came down the Menin Road and 
the buglers were silenced. But 15 
minutes after the last German was 
rounded up in 1944, the long slow 
notes of the Last Post quivered out 
from beneath the C/ate. 

On some nights since then, par¬ 
ticularly when the weather is bad, 
there is no one to hear the buglers 
except the policeman on traffic 


Unveiling of the Menin Gate, July 34, igsy 



duty. At other times there will be 
a score or even a hundred people.>»- 
Delegations come from England, 
elderly men carrying old regimen¬ 
tal flags and making an effort to 
march in step. Age has shrunken 
many of them, but they are still * 
battle veterans of the Great War, 
and there is something of the old 
soldier left in each of them. 

Cars and lorries rattle beneath 
the Gate as these old soldiers wai' ^ 
for the police to halt the traffic."^ 
When this is done, the flag-bearers 
go out and stand in the road. In the 
near-silence, the sound of shuffling 
feet mixes with the dull rumble of 
engines running. Someone shouts 
an order and the old men jump to 
attention, to something like the 
posture they were able to attain 
when all here, the living and the 
missing, were young. Local towns¬ 
people come into the street to face 
the flags. There are often as many 
as four buglers. They raise silver 
bugles given by the British Legion. 
Some of the old men salute, others 
take off their hats. 

When the. final note dies away, 
the Belgians lower their bugles 
smartly, stand for a moment, and 
then wheel to the right and march 
to the kerb. The traffic is already 
rolling under the Gate as the old 
men start to furl their flags. Some 
of them move back to look at the 
names on the walls once again-^ 
Arpal for one last moment iks his 
eye rest on Kenney—then the buse 
take them home. XHS eni 
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TIME IS SHORT 
AND THE 
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Thousands of wild animals faced death when their 
home—a vast South American rain forest—was 
flooded by the waters of a new dam. Terrified, they 
fled to treetops or islets, from which there seemed 
no hope of escape. Yet, in 18 months, nearly 10,000 
animals were saved. John Walsh describes this 
amazing rescue operation—one of the most 
engaging and effective since Noah and his Ark 



John Walsh, 26, is afield officer in the 
International Society for the Protection 
of Animals and a specialist in game 
preservation. He also holds the position 
of prosecuting officer, with powers of 
arrest, for the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
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T he morning began with the 
usual crisis. A woman 
phoned my office: a wild 
raccoon had crawled into her attic 
and given birth to a litter. I'he 
woman, terrified, wanted the rac¬ 
coons removed. Handling such com¬ 
plaints is part of my job at the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals;,I’d 
had intensive training in the art of 
capturing animals of all kinds. 

Then came a .second call, which 
took precedence. Dr. Eric Hansen, 
a director of the International So¬ 
ciety for the Protection of Alfiimals, 
wanted to see me in his oifice. 

“John,” he said, “how would you 
like to go to Surinam?” 

“Great!” I answered. Then, 
Where?” 

“Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. It’s 
on the northern shoulder of South 
America, sandwiched between Guy¬ 
ana and French Guiana,” he said. 
“Here, read this.” 

The letter he handed me was an 
urgent appeal for help from Dr. Jan 
Michels, secretary of the Surinam 
SPCA. The Aluminium Company 
of America was building a huge 
dam there to provide electric power 
for its smelting operations. The dam 
was now nearly completed, water 
was building up behind it, and the 
lake it was creating would cover 870 
square miles of dense rain forest. 
Thousands of wild animals that 
could not escape the Bood faced 
dwth from starvation or drowning. 
The letter pleaded for assistance. 


and ended with an eloquent warn¬ 
ing: “Time is short and the water 
rises.” 

“The danger may be exaggerat¬ 
ed,” Dr. Hansen said. “Or the 
animals may find their own way to 
safety. But 1 want you to make un 
on-the-spot check. If the animals are 
in danger, we’ll help out. Or at least 
you will.” 

By then I had begun to remember 



AJobaka Dam, the huge new kydro^eleelrk 
structure which backs up the waters of 
the Suriname River, In the background-—^ 
to the west—the rwer slowly spread 
beyond its original channels 
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Walsh and Robb de Bruin 
haul two red brocket deer — 
nearly 700 mre rescued—from a 
submerging island. Wading 
'jvas risky, with piranha 
.md snakes in the water 


The three-toed shtk is a 
lumble, undemanding tree-dweUer, 
a creature whose very name 
suggests indolence. This one, in 
the process of being rescued, 
is clinging to an oar 
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a little of what I had read about the 
Guiana jungle—for example, that it 
swarmed with bushmasters. The 
bushmaster is deadly, and has been 
called the cobra of the Western 
world. 1 asked what should be done 
about them. 

“Walsh,” Dr. Hansen answered, 
“you’re not Cjod. You can’t deter¬ 
mine which animals should live and 
which should not. Every animal—I 
don’t care if it’s a deer or a snake 
or a vulture—plays its role in the 
balance of nature. If we go into this, 
you’re to save everything—every 
living creature.” 

A Glimpse of Jungle 

Surinam was originally colonized 
by the Dutch, but when colleague 
Rob Smith and I landed there in 



At times, the rescuers would shake a 
reluctant animal out of its treetop pertdi. 
Sometimes, thej> simply chopped 
the tree down. Here WaUk appfoi^s 
a porct^ine, while a helper teaches 
for it with a KetchfoU pole 
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April 1964, we discovered that it has 
an international population. On the 
ride from the airport to Paramaribo, 
the capital, the narrow road over¬ 
flowed with Chinese on bicycles, In¬ 
donesians in turbans Knd sarongs, 
barefoot Amerindians (the only true 
natives), and Bush negroefs, the 
descendants of .escaped slaves. The 
roadside was dotted with thatched 
huts, mosques, gablgd Dutch homes, 
and bungalows on stilts. And just 
behind the houses the towering 
jungle loomed everywhere. 

In Paramaribo we met Commis¬ 
sioner Michels, a short, friendly 
man whose task it was to persuade 
the Bush negroes—some 6,000 lived 
in the flooding area—that 43 of 
their villages were going to drown. 
It was a slow, arduous job, but by 
now the rising waters had convinced 
the leaders, and gradually people 
were moving to “transmigration” 
villages provided by the govern¬ 
ment. 

“Then I thought about the ani¬ 
mals,” the commissioner told us. 
“People say that saving them is just 
a sentimental thing. I agree-^jut 
human beings are sentimental. That 
is what makes us different from ' 
animals.” 

Early the next morning, 1 hired a 
scooter and went off alone for my 
Erst close look at the jungle. 1 rod^ 
south out of town, crossed a large 
sand-and-shrub savannah, fallowed 
some logging tracks, then left the 
scooter and walked into the forest. 

I thought I hwrdSoices, thetr ■ 
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dogs barking, then bells. Slowly I 
realized that these were the cries o£ 
birds and frogs. The variety of the 
vegetation was staggering. The 
South American rain forest may 
contain as many as 300 kinds of trees 
in one square mile. All around me 
were immense trunks, with millions 
of ropciike vines which climbed to 
the trectops and netted the ceiling 
together. Only tiny splashes of sun¬ 
light managed to filter through the 
thick canopy of leaves, which hung 
like a green cloud 100 feet above. 

Commissioner Michels had ar¬ 
ranged for a visit to the dam, 40 that 
afternoon wc drove to the site. The 
Brokopondo Project (to use its 
official name) is a massive com¬ 
plex, including the Rs. 42 crores 
Afobaka Dam, and 17 minor dams. 

I climbed to the top of Afobaka and 
looked south at the growing flood. 
The original path of the Suriname 
River was still visible, but spreading 
out from the channel now was a 
surrealistic wasteland, filled with the 
leafless skeletons of trees. In the 
distance were green mounds—^trccs 
on islands only recently submerged 
—and farther off I could sec hilltop 
islands with clumps of jungle still 
intact. 

In a dug-out, with two Bush 
negroes as guides, Bob Smith and 
I churned past abandoned villages 
where the water lapped eerily at 
empty doorways. As we picked our 
way through the treetops, insects 
jarred loose from the branches and 
drt^ped into the boat, on our heads. 
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down our necks; spiders as big as 
matchboxes, snow-white praying 
mantiscs, ticks. 

The trip gave us a glimpse of the 
rigours of jungle life, but it left the 
major question unanswered: was 
a rescue operation necessary ? Apart 
from insects, we’d discovered only 
one set of deer tracks, an unidentifi¬ 
able carcass and one huge toad. The 
Bush negroes honestly believed that 
there were no gwarnba (animals) in 
the flooding area. A Dutch news¬ 
magazine stated that “wildlife in 
Surinam ic so sparse that to try a res¬ 
cue would be wholly unjustified.” 

In Paramaribo, and later back in 
Boston, wc conferred, debated and 
argued. I had no doubts about the 
abundance of animals; in that lush 
jungle they must exist. But could we 
catch them? Finally, the decision 
was made to go ahead. Bob would 
remain in Boston to raise money for 
the project; I would return to Suri¬ 
nam to begin work there. 

The quixotic mission started a few 
weeks later, when I flew south 
again. 

First Rescue 

The first problem was to find 
guides—Bush negroes who knew 
the jungle. I had never hired anyone 
before, and now I had to recruit men 
with whom I couldn’t even talk. 
The common language is 
a kind of pidgin English spiced with 
half a dozen other tongues—^but 
among themselves the Bush negroes 
along the Suriname River speak 

, - ^9 
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Saramaccan, the language they 
brought with them centuries ago 
from Africa. Commissioner Michels 
came to my assistance. On his 
recommendation, I hired Wimpy. 

At 39, Wimpy was a dign&ed 
man, short, muscular and proud, the 
son of a famous witch doctor. His 
earlobes were pierced, and his short 
hair looked like steel wool, but his 
stern looks were eased by two laugh¬ 
ter lines that made deep grooves 
from the corner of his mouth to his 
wide nose. He was soon to become 
my best friend in Surinam. , 

“I am afraid Wimpy thinks 
you’re crazy,” Michels said with a 
laugh. “Letting gwamba go instead 
of eating them doesn’t make sense 
to him. But he’ll follow your 
instructions.” 

That day, Wimpy and I began to 
map the submerged area, chugging 
through the water in a motor-driven 
dug-out. Whenever we sighted a 
mass of dying trees, we hacked our 
way through to see what terrain 
lay behind them. On every piece of 
land we looked for tracks, and we 
found many—deer, armadillo, wild 
pig I marked them alhon the map 
with a different colour for each 
animal, and began to relax. Our in¬ 
stincts were proving correct: there 
were creatures here who needed 
help. 

It wasn’t until the third day that 
we actually saved an animal. Motor¬ 
ing along the river channel, 1 saw 
what looted like a termite nest in 
the top of a dying tree, Then the 


“nest” stirred as a long, brownish- 
grey arm reached out and grasped 
a branch. The creature was only six 
feet from the water’s surface, so we 
coasted up and I reached out to 
touch it. slowly the undersized head 
turned, revolving right round. The 
face was startling at close range, 
with a small nose and a slit-like 
mouth. 

I was looking at a three-toed sloth, 
one of the world’s gentlest creatures, 



fantastic strength in its forelegs for digging. 
This stubborn iso-pounder was 
rescued in spite of himself 

and certainly the one with the most 
imbecilic expression. I prised him 
loose from the tree and dropped his 
five-pound weight into the dug-out. 
He collapsed on his stomach (a 
sloth’s limbs can’t support his body 
—they are made only to hang by), 
and we ferried him to an area that 
would never be submerged. Placing 
him at the foot of a tree, We watched 
as a shaggy arm reached up and 
hooked into the bark. The other 
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arm moved slowly up, then a hind 
foot, and laboriously the creature 
strained upwards. That was the first 
time I had witnessed a sloth fleeing 
in near panic. 

In 15 minutes he at last reached a 
branch, and 1 turned away to write 
on the chart headed Animals Saved: 
“Three-toed sloth—one.’-’ It was a 
start. 

Snake Charmer 

A FEW days later, I hired Sime, 
a friend of Wimpy’s. As we shook 
hands, I looked at Sime’s powerful 
physique and thought that here was 
a man who could wrestle a tapir into 
a cage if he had to. From a long scar 
high on his right cheek, I could see 
that he’d had some close shaves; and 
the way he laughed, a gold front 
tooth glimmering in the sunlight, 
testified that he was ready for more. 

During those first days of map- 
pmg we stumbled along in semi- 
articulate frustration, and I decided 
to learn ta\i 4 d\i as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. We’d sec a parrot fly by and 
I would ask what it was. Sime or 
Wimpy would answer, **Popo\ai.‘* 
A fishr Soon, with the help 

of a few nouns and verbs, various 
itiflexions and si^ language, we be¬ 
gan tq understand each other. Some- 
' times my pronunciation had them 
doubled up in laughter, but they 
were delighted that 1 was trying to 
learn. Then I began to pick up some 
Saramaccan w 6 r 4 s, and ^carne 
fluent in both lan^ges. 

- epmmissioner Michw had given 


me some sound advice before we 
left Paramaribo. “Try very hard 
to interest your Bush negro helpers 
in working with you,’’ he said, 
“rather than for you.’’ 

So, from the beginning, when 
there was a boat to load, I would 
grab the big 40-horse-power motor, 
put it on my shoulder, wade out to 
the back of the boat and drop it into 
place. The first few times I did this, 
Wimpy and Sime were amazed. 
Usually a white man stands and 
waits while such a job is done for 
him. 

Still I hadn’t broken completely 
through their reserve. Then one 
afternoon, when we stopped at a 
logging site at one end of the dam, 
something happened that helped to 
cement my position. We saw that 
everyone was standing round a 
crane which pulled logs out of the 
lake. A huge snake had crawled into 
the cab of the machine, we were 
told, and the operator had jumped 
to safety from the front window. 

To a Bush negro, snakes are fear¬ 
some things. He worships boa con¬ 
strictors and anacondas as gods; the 
others simply scare him into the 
next patch of jungle. Looking into 
the cab, I could see that this snake, 
while about seven feet long, was 
only a cribo. Non-poisonous, a fav¬ 
ourite of snake charmers, the cribo is 
gentle and easy to feed. But from 
one this size, a man could receive a 
healthy bite. 

The snake had wriggled between 
the gears, and a little prodding 
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with a stick only prompted 
him to crawl deeper into the ma¬ 
chinery. I grabbed him by the tail. 
To the onlookers this was fantastic. 
They stood back, their hands over 
their mouths, exclaiming, “Woo-oo- 
00 - 00 !” 

By now the snake had curled its 
front half round a post; so I began 
teasing it, to make it strike. Sud¬ 
denly the cribo opened its mouth 
and lunged. I dodged, then grabbed 
it behind the head, pulled it free and 
draped it in a small bag. 

That night (Wimpy informed me 
later), round village campfires all 
over the area, Bush negroes told the 
story of the tall young man who was 
so courageous that he dared to pick 


up snakes.(Actually, we were to cap¬ 
ture 167 snakes during the project, 
including bushmasters and many 
other poisonous varieties.) From 
then on. I’d have to visit a village 
every couple of weeks and capture, 
bare-handed, a harmless snake 
about a foot long. Once in a while, 
a villager would ask sheepishly if I 
would give him a little of the magic 
potion that made snakes fear me. It 
was then I knew that I was accepted 
in the Bush negro fraternity. 


Building the Fleet 

With the preliminary mapping 
done, our group began to expand. 
But as it grew to a dozen, so did my 
problems. The boats I thought I’d 
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arranged for failed to arrive. When 
I maijaged to scrounge some out¬ 
board motors, they were delivered 
without fuel lines. And rescue 
equipment shipped to us from the 
United States sat in Customs for 
weeks. I realized that if the project 
was to operate smoothly, we would 
have to build our own boats, buy our 
own outboard motors, give up living 
at the dam and establish a series 
of camps on the drowning islands. 

Our first camp was ten miles up 
the lake, on a steep-banked island. 
First, we hacked out a boat path to 
the site through the tops pf the 
nearly submerged trees. Then we 
landed, and some of the men cleared 
saplings and brush. Others put up 
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huts, starting with a framework of 
three-inch poles sunk into the earth 
and tied together with vines. The 
sides and tops were palm leaves 
lashed to cross-poles, with more 
palm leaves woven through in criss¬ 
cross fashion. By sunset, we had 
finished a double row of cosy 
sleeping quarters. 

Late in the afternoon, I noticed 
that four men were missing; but, 
when I asked where they were, 
Wimpy merely shrugged and re¬ 
plied, “Don’t worry, boss.” The 
men returned at dusk in two dug- 
outs overflowing with tables, chairs 
and long, pewlike benches. Behind 
each dug'out was a raft of boards. 

“ Wc ordered these from Holland, 
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boss!” Simc said with a laugh. The 
men had salvaged the remains of a 
mission house and church that had 
been floating on its side in the lake. 

The Bush negroes are river peo¬ 
ple, and experts at building dug> 
outs. I now assigned two men to do 
nothing but make boats for us. They 
selected a perfectly straight wana 
tree and cut it to length. Then they 
hacked out the centre and shaped 
the outside to the correct thickness 
—about half an inch at the gunwale, 
three inches at the bottom. Later, 
they built a fire and slowly heated 
the wood while, to make the boat 
broader and tighter in beam, they 
wedged crossboards (later to become 
seats) between the sides. Then the 
fire died out, the boat cooled and 
tightened, and we were ready to sail. 

Once the men got into the swing 
of things, they finished a boat every 
two weeks, measuring anything 
from 15 to 30 feet long and three to 
four feet wide. At times our rescue 
fleet numbered more than 20 dug- 
outs. 


Eight-Inch Mother 

We soon found that there were 
two crucial stages in the death of an 
island. The first was just before the 
land disappeared under the water; 
the second was when the trees 
reached a final stage of defoliation. 
The first crisis could mean death to 
the animals that lived on the 
ground; the second to the tree 
dwellers. 

Thus, for a whole week, we 
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would begin working a new island 
with traps, from tiny ones for ro¬ 
dents to special wire cages for 
jaguars. Every day we would catch 
a dozen or more animals this way, 
usually the most defenceless of the 
jungle creatures. There were all 
kinds of rats, for example“Some 
with tails, others without, and spiny 
rats with quills. 

Then there were the agoutis, 
which some people call Surinam 
rabbits, but which are like no other 
rabbit in the world. These could 
usually be caught on the first round¬ 
up, when we beat the bushes and 
drove the anirhals into a clearing. 
Out they would come, bounding, 
falling, rolling, changing course in 
mid-air with the hooting, hollering 
men close behind. Pandemonium 
would ensue as all of us squeezed 
together on a small point of land 
and chased the agoutis into the 
water. Then we’d pick them up, 
stow them away in cages, and study 
them as we went on to the next 
island. 

These little rodent vegetarians 
have a rich yellow or mahogany fur. 
Their rabbit-like nose is a soft nur¬ 
sery pink, topped by a mass of black 
whiskers. But the oddest thing about 
an agouti is its behind. Its mrelegs 
are slender, but the back legs are 
muscular and support a huge back¬ 
side. An agouti doesn’t \ 4 'atk, it 
wiggles. 

Not all our journeys were pleas-, 
ant. One afternoon. Wimpy and I 
nudged our dug-out 4)n to a srtihll 
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TIME IS SHORT AND THE WATER RISES 


section of land about ten feet square. 
The surface was dug up as though 
someone were preparing to plant a 
garden. Some starving animal, prob¬ 
ably an armadillo, had worked the 
soil looking for insects, and then 
paddled off for another island. Hut 
two dozen huge land tortoises had 
not been so lucky. By the time we 
arrived, only ten were alive, and 
they were so weak from hunger that 
they couldn’t draw their legs into 
their shells. 

Land tortoises cannot swirii. We 
lifted the feeble creatures into the 
dug-out, opened cans of fruit (the 
best emergency rations for hungry 
vegetarians) and poured the mixture 
in front of them. The poor things 
immediately opened their mouths 
and strained forward. But some were 
so weak that we had to push the 
fruit into their mouths. 

As we set off again. Wimpy saw 
a golden speck high above us on a 
vine. We cut the motor and drifted 
to where the vine plunged into the 
water. 

I grabbed hold and yanked. 
Down came the vine, dead branches, 
bark, hundreds of stinging insects, 
and a yellow ball of fur that splashed 
into the water next to the boat. 
Wimpy reached out with a net, 
scooped the creature up and passed 
it back to me. I dumped it on to 
the scat. 

; It was an ant-eater—eight-iiich 
pygmy—the first I had ever seen, 
and an animal none of the men had 
Ibvef encountered before. Obviously 


annoyed at being woken up while 
the sun was still shining, she 
squinted her litde eyes at me, shook 
her nozzle-shaped head and sneezed. 
Then she tucked her ridiculous nose 
into her stomach, wrapped herself in 
her tail and went back to sleep. 

I knew she had no teeth, so I 
picked her up and held the ^warm 
bull of fur in my hand. Suddenly she 
stirred, and swung her forefert in a 
graceful arc that drove her nails into 
my wrist. Only then did I remember 
that her claws are designed to tear 
apart termite nests as tough as shoe 
leather. 

The pain was excruciating. If 
Wimpy had been two miles away, 
he could have heard ,me yell. Tears 
spurted from my eyes as I grabbed 
her tail with my free hand and slid 
her into a cage. Wrapping a hand¬ 
kerchief round the streaming double 
wound, I saw that Wimpy was sit¬ 
ting in the bottom of the boat next 
to a huge tortoise, holding his 
stomach and choking with silent 
laughter at such a foolish mistake. 

We noticed that the ant-eater was 
now behaving oddly. She had curled 
up again, but instead of sleeping 
she was shivering and jerking, as 
though going into a state of shock. 
When we reached camp an hour 
later, the little creature was on 
her side, still contorting. Then 
the cause of her trouble was re¬ 
vealed. She gave birth to a thimble¬ 
sized, big-nosed replica of herself. 

This tt/as an event. Ant-eaters give 
birth only once a year. As we 
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watched, fascinated, the baby clung 
to its mother’s fur with claws al¬ 
ready developed. The mother licked 
it a few times, squinted up at me— 
I could swear she grinned—and 
then, with the baby curled up next 
to her stomach, wrapped her tail 
round herself and once again went 
to sleep. 

“Sleep Gun” 

The day began when a macaw 
screeched, and a flock of emerald 
parrots fluttered by, arguing in the 
dawn stillness. I swung my legs out 
of the hammock, and walked to our 
camp clearing. Sime greeted me: 
“Fat wal^i'ahh?** (How did you 
wake?) 

wi\i tanga." (The expected 
answer: Strong, healthy, good.) 

The other men were rising, 
among them a newcomer, Robb dc 
Bruin, a government worker who 
had joined the project. Lean, tanned 
and 31, Robb spoke ta}(t-ta}(t fluent¬ 
ly, and helped with translations 
while I was still struggling with the 
language. More important, he knew 
bush living and the ways of the 
forest. 

This morning we had some new 
equipment. Some time before, I had 
told the men that 1 was sending to 
Boston for a gun that would make 
animals fall asleep. They laughed at 
this idea, convinced that I was mak¬ 
ing it up, so I said nothing more 
al^ut it. But now the equipment 
had arrived: a gun case containing 
three tranquillizer riHes, a pistol. 


syringes and a supply of nicotine 
alkaloid, the knock-out solution. 
When our fleet set out that morn¬ 
ing, I decided that this was the time 
for a dramatic demonstration. 

We headed for an island that had 
been under water for weeks. Our 
work was almost completed here. 
We had captured the land animals 
long before and, as the trees died, we 
had removed most of the arboreal 
creatures. The only" species that re¬ 
mained was the red howler, a large, 
noisy monkey with a yard-long tail. 

We reached the site, and paddled 
among the trees until, high anove us, 
we saw a troupe of 10 or 15 howlers, 
swinging through the branches. I 
took a rifle from the gun case and 
loaded it with a syringe. 

“This is the gun that puts animals 
to sleep,” I announced to the men. 
They started to laugh and joke 
again, and Robb nervously asked 
me if I was sure it would work. 

A rcd-howler troupe always has a 
king, a leader. 1 picked him out, 
waited until he was in the clear, shot 
and missed. I reloaded. My second 
shot missed, too. But the third hit 
the monkey in his left leg and stuck 
there. Startled, he looked at the 
needle, pulled it out, and threw it 
into the water. Then he went skip¬ 
ping off through the trees. 

The Bush negroes hooted with 
laughter, rocking to and fro in the 
boats. But I motioned to Sime to 
follow the king howler. Soon ,we 
saw the monkey halt on the end of 
a branch about 30 feet«p. He began 
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to sway. The men stopped laughing 
and went, “Woo-oo-oo-oo.” The 
monkey tried to keep his balance, 
then slowly slid round to the un¬ 
derside of the branch. He let go 
with his arms and legs, and like a 
endulum swung gently to and fro, 
anging by his tail. I hopped to the 
stern of the boat, grabbed one of the 
long-handled nets and held it under 
the branch. 

“Now he’s going to fall,” I said— 
and, sure enough, he did—right into 
the net. 

At first, the men thought I had 
killed the monkey. In fact, the shot 
I had given him was too strong, 
and he almost did die. But he 
revived that night, to the Bush 
negroes’ astonishment, and news of 
my magic doemie gome —sleep gun 
—spread swiftly upriver. 

«Tigri-Kati!» 

One of our most dramatic cap¬ 
tures occurred just after we began 
operating the tranquillizer guns. 
Using eight boats, with three men to 
a boat, we had spent a morning tak¬ 
ing two deer, some pacas (brown- 
coated rodents with white spots) 
and some sloths from a disappear¬ 
ing island. 

The deer lay at the bottom of a 
dug-out, their legs tied with nylon 
stockings, the only “rope” strong 
enough to hold them yet soft enough 
to stop them injuring themselves 
when they struggled. 

Then, as we headed for a release 
point, a sharp cry came from one 
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of the boats; —ocelot. 

The cat was about 30 feet up in 
the branches, running from tree to 
tree as easily as if she were on land. 
I loaded the gun, but I couldn’t 
shoot; the vines were too thick. With 
Wimpy yelling instructions, the 
men formed a crescent with their 
dug-outs, forcing the ocelot to flee 
towards open water. At last she 
reached a tree on the river’s edge. 
The men paddled fip and chopped 
the adjacent trees into the water, 
isolating her. 

Sleek, obviously well fed, the cat 
crouched on a tree limb and snarled 
as the men began cutting the 
branches so I could get a clear shot. 
Suddenly, she leaped at one of the 
men. Fortunately, his companion in 
the stern was watching and, while 
the cat was in mid-air, he spun the 
boat with a powerful stroke of his 
paddle. 

The ocelot plunged into the 
water, but before I could get a clear 
shot at her, she scrambled back up 
the tree, dripping wet, and twice as 
angry as before. 

The men resumed their branch 
cutting—very carefully now. I tried 
two shots, but they were both de¬ 
flected by twigs. Then the cat 
changed branches. I fired a third 
round, and the needle lodged in her 
flank. 

She hissed, and swatted the 
syringe, but it was too late. She lay 
aown and, with a pitiful mew, 1<^- 
ered her head on to the bfajach 
went to sleep. Her legs d^^ihg oB 
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either side, she covered the branch 
like a stole. 

Rather than go up after her, the 
men decided to chop down the tree; 
in five minutes it fell. The moment 
the cat touched water, she became a 
splashing, clawing fury. She swam 
for my boat, and as she approached I 
dived in, came up beside her and 
caught her by the back of the neck. 
It was the first time I had ever 
grabbed an ocelot, but in the water 
it seemed easy—like holding a huge 
house cat. Still, I knew enough to 
beware of her claws. 

At the side of the boat, while I 
was trying to decide how to get her 
out of the water, she passed out 
again. Sime leaned over, grabbed 
her by the neck and tail and lifted 
her, unconscious, into the boat. She 
was beautiful, about two or three 
years old, in her prime. There was 
not a mark on her, and there were 
no ticks in her soft fur of black 
spots against a buff background. She 
opened an eye, but before she knew 
what was happening we slipped her 
into a carrying bag and I gave her 
another shot of tranquillizer, right 
through the canvas. 

When we touched land, we 
slipped the ocelot out of the bag and 
on to a log. She lay there in the sun, 
her tail twitching slightly and her 
eyelids dickering as she dreamed. 
After ten minutes, she awoke, slow- 
Jy sat up and regarded us gravely. 
Still groggy, she slunk off the log. 

sud^nly, the moment she 
tdue^ grdtind, she sprang to life. 


Like an alley cat pursued by a pack 
of hounds she bounded off into the 
jungle. 

Later, after we had freed the other 
animals, wc started home. 1 sat in 
the dug-out, under the warming 
sun, enjoying the torpor that comes 
from listening to a motor’s hum 
while weary from a long day’s work. 
Suddenly, Wimpy slowed the boat. 

gwamba, boss,” he said. 
He pointed to a small clearing by 
the edge of the water, near a spot 
where we had loosed a number of 
animals the day before. Two opos¬ 
sums were sitting on their haunches 
watching us. 

"Gwamba say ‘thank you,’ ” said 
Wimpy. 

“Huh?” 

"Gwamba say ‘thank you,’ ” he 
repeated. “But you no heargw/am^a 
talk. Only God hear gwamba." 


Plague of Pests 

.'.t 

In Surinam, the only sign o^i 
change between summer and wintef' 
is the onslaught of the rainy season. 
One day, far across the lake, we saw 
a black thundercloud advancing tOr f 
wards us. The air became absolutery^. 
still. Then waves began to build up, 
and the wind whisded. A single 
raindrop fell, and another, then a 
flood poured earthward—a roaring 
rain that even drowned out thunder. 

ft seemed as if the temperature 
had dropped by 20 degrees in two 
minutes, and we sat in the boats with 
ponchos over our heads, straining to 
breathe through the watery mist; 
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then the rain stopped as suddenly 
as it had started, and the landscape 
looked as if it had been bleached 
several shades lighter: the wind 
had turned the leaves bottom up, 
showing their pale undersides, and 
through the disarray hundreds of 
high-growing orchids of unbeliev¬ 
able splendour became visible. Soon 
the leaves turned again, and the 
orchids disappeared. Hut, for 15 
minutes after every rain, spring 
came to the jungle. 

I had thought that bccau.se most 
of these storms lasted only a few 
minutes, the rainy sea.son wouldn’t 
be too bad. But in the jungle the 
rain never stops. After a storm the 
leaves drip continuously—until the 
next storm an hour later. The air 
remains soggy. Clothing stays damp, 
"Ibd eventually rots. Mechanical 
, ^uipment—cameras and radios— 
b^'omes worthless in a couple of 
weeks. (I finally bought a skin 
diver’s camera.) The cotton feathers 
on the tranquillizer syringes fell at 
our feet when we fired the guns, 
and the needles tumbled erratically 
through the air. Nothing seemed to 
go right. 

In the melancholy of the season, 
no one felt like doing anything. The 
work continued, but you couldn’t 
hear the animals or men coming 
through the brush. You couldn’t 
^out instructions; the, pouring rain 
dblit^rated all sound. You couldn’t 
ti^.deer swimming towards you, so 
did the torrent splash on the 
; .sudfa^. We had hired five ^ 


hunting dogs, but even they lost the 
scent of animals only a few feet 
away. 

Perhaps the worst part of the rainy 
season was the insects. If I tried to 
write a report at night by the light 
of a portable lantern, they were soon 
crawling over the table, buzzing 
round my head, walking on my 
face and down my neck: fleas with 
bites that were like the pricks of tiny 
red-hot pins, and ticks that glutted 
themselves to the size of a pencil 
eraser. (One night I picked off 217 
such monsters.) 

The list of pests was endless. 
There were scorpions, whose stings 
would give chest pains, blur vision, 
and produce such fatigue that their 
victims would be out of action for 
three days. Enormous tarantulas 
lived in the forks of trees; their bite 
was like being hit by a red-hot iron. 
And there were ants—the meat- 
eating kind that killed weakened 
animals and stripped them to the 
bone overnight, and the strange^ 
buzzing'kind that lived in hollow 
trees. 

We’d break down a tree anj(|' 
these ants would roar out, swarmii^^ 
towards the men’s bare feet. Wh^ 
they bit, the wounds would swell' 
twice as large and hurt twice as 
much as a bee’s sting. 

Despite the rain and the insects, 
we kept on working, but as Christ¬ 
mas approached the men became 
discouraged, irritable, even morose. 
Every night we returned to camp ex¬ 
hausted, .with just enough strength 
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left to push the rescued animals into 
cages, feed them, get ourselves a 
meagre supper, and collapse in our 
damp hammocks. At last, I decided 
it was time to think about giving 
everyone a holiday. 

Sending the men away was a 
gamble. Some lived far upriver, a 
journey that might take five days. 
And once there, Robb suggested, 
they might decide that returning 
was too much trouble. After all, 
each man now had more money 
than he’d ever had before, enough 
to live in comparative luxury for a 
long time. 

1 hesitated. Then the decision was 
made for me. One day my head be¬ 
gan to ache. My joints felt creaky 
my muscles sore, and my reactions 
were slow. Later, I alternately shiv¬ 
ered with chills and burned with 
fever, until I didn’t know the time, 
or what the men were doing, or 
even the day. At last, I sent the men 
home and set out for Paramaribo 
and a doctor. 

The diagnosis was fast and sure: 

I had dengue fever. It was rarely 
fatal, the doctor informed me, but 
recovery would be slow. Meanwhile 
he gave me aspirin to relieve the 
symptoms. Once I’d got over it, I 
would be immune for a year. 

Arch of Orchids 

Christmas and New Year came 
and passed, and slowly I regained 
my strength. Then the rain stopped. 
The humidity dropped, and I knew 
that the time had come to go back to 
ayo 


work. But I was worried. Three 
weeks had passed since the men had 
gone home, and they should be back 
at the camp. I was sure Wimpy and 
Sime would return. But I doubted 
that the others would be there; the 
last few weeks on the job had been 
too discouraging. 

At the dam, I joined a Bush 
negro who was returning upriver. 
As he propelled the dug-out into the 
familiar entrance to our camp, I saw 
Tony Akonda, one of our best men, 
caulking a dug-out with tar. When 
Tony saw me, he bellowed—and far 
up on the hill the call was repeated. 
Whooping and shouting, the men 
came bouncing down tne hill. Of 
37 men who left, 31 had come 
hack. 

We walked into the camp to;^ 
gether, grinning, joking, happy to 
find the ground dry. Then, as I ap¬ 
proached my hut, I noticed that thc' 
men had become suddenly quiet, al¬ 
most embarrassed, I glanced round 
and saw why. They had cut saplings 
to make an arch over my doorway, 
and on the arch they had placed 
dozens of orchids. 

Tapir Teclmique 

I had been in Surinam a little 
more than a year, and the logbook 
showed that we had rescued more 
than 5,000 animals. Now the pace 
quickened. By mid-1965 the watof 
had reached the point where 
were making the maximum num^' 
of catches. Every day we rd^^ased 
20 to 50 animals cHi the .mainland^ 
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but at times there were tragic re¬ 
minders that we were too late in our 
efforts. 

Hurry as we did, we still found 
dead animals floating in the water, 
or the partial skeletons of sloths held 
lightly to the trees by rigor mortis. 
Other animals were so. starved by 
the time we found them that they 
had to be fed before they could 
move. To feed them, we used 
flexible tubes fitted with squeeze 
valves. When we came upon a starv¬ 
ing animal, we’d push one end of a 
tube down his thrnat, stick the other 
end into a tin of mashed fruit and 
pump his stomach full. After one 
such feeding, most of the animals 
would revive. We saved scores in 
this fashion. 

We continued to use the tranquil¬ 
lizer guns, but there were some crea¬ 
tures that simply refused to pass out, 
no matter how much of the drug we 
shot into them. We were never able 
to do a real tranquillizing job on a 
giant armadillo, for example. Six 
feet long, weighing well over one 
hundred pounds, this rare animal is 
able to dig himself completely out of 
sight in five minutes writh his 
scimitar-shape, four-inch claws. 

We had been trying to catch an 
armadillo stranded on an island for 
months, but he kept escaping under¬ 
ground. Finally^ when the island 
was only loo yards wide, wc caught 
him in the open,Three men grabbed 
him by his shell and scaly tail, and 1 
piti;|lgccl a svnnge itito one of his leg 
mdwes. Tne sohitoi should have 


knocked him cold—but 45 minutes 
later we were still trying to hold on 
to him. 1 gave him another shot— 
enough to stop a horse—^biit wc kept 
skidding along behind him for an¬ 
other half an htjur. At last, he began 
to get groggy, and we were able to 
get him into the dug-out and back 
to camp. 

There we placed an animal trap in 
front (jf him. He staggered inside, 
hooked his claws into the iron bars 
on the oppt)site end, bent them apart 
and kept on walking. Next, wc 
pushed him into the storage hut. 
He simply battered his way through 
a wall. Al last, realizing that we ^ 
couldn’t hold him overnight, we£ 
wrestled him back into the boat, le^. 
him loose at a safe point in th^;^ 
jungle, and li.stencd to him crash 
through the 
freedom. 

We couldn’t u.se 

ture tapirs, either. They are enoif^ 
mous animals, weighing from 30b 
to 6(X) pounds, and during the first 
half of the project we didn’t have tb 
save any, because they arc powerful 
swimmers. Hut now the distanipes 
between the islands were too grijtat, 
and every so often we would come 
upon a drowned tapir floating hdilcs 
offshore. 

Wc had caught some 400 detr by 
this time, many of them in the water, 
and felt that we were experts at cap¬ 
turing swimming animals. But we 
were not prepared for the first tapir 
wc met. 

He came crashing out of the bush 
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like a tank, and I hardly had time 
to sec his clcphant-likc snout and his 
mammoth behind before he splashed 
into the water with a whinnying 
squeal. He surfaced, rolled his fear¬ 
ful eyes, then began to swim. 1 knew 
we’d have to get him without the 
tranquillizer gun, because the drug 
might make him sink and drown. 

We had 15 boats at this particular 
island, and when the tapir passed 
near one he was lassoed with a rope. 
The tapir jerked violently forward, 
and the man sailed out of his dug- 
out in a lovely arc, disappearing 
beneath the waves as the beast dived. 
Before we could jump in after them, 
the tapir surfaced again, followed 
•,;by the coughing, spluttering and 
.•Hthoroughly terrified lassoer. 

Then pandemonium. The boats 
,.ponverged on the animal, bumping 
each other and tipping over, with 
Bodies falling into other boats and 
into the water. I shouted instructions 
above the yelling and finally we 
wrapped the tapir with ropes and 
Ketch-all pole loops so thoroughly 
that he could hardly move. But he 
could still twist his head and, whip¬ 
ping that flexible snout over a boat 
edge, he bit into the gunwale with 
his teeth, jerked, and ripped a hunk 
out of the side. 

We put more ropes round his 
head, but now a leg was free, and 
he used a horse-like hoof to kick a 
hole in the side of another boat. Jn 
all, it took four of us to tie his legs 
securely. 

Now what ? The animal was 
274 


quiet, but we couldn’t hoist his 
quarter-ton bulk into the boat. So 
we tied him between two of the dug- 
outs and started to haul him to 
shore. But the men had never tried 
to steer boats in concert and they 
were utter failures at it. 

It was Wimpy who came up with 
the solution. We promptly called it 
the Tapir Technique, and it became 
the method used for most of the 36 
tapirs we rescued. In one of the 
boats we had a pile of life-jackets. 
At Wimpy’s suggestion, we tied two 
pairs together by the straps, slid one 
set under the animal’s chest,iand 
another just in front of his back legs. 
Then we inflated the jackets and 
simply towed the tapir behind the 
boat all the way to shore. 

Moonlight Swim 

In the following months, our 
efforts won worldwide attention. 
Newspaper correspondents and tele¬ 
vision camera teams sf>ent long 
stretches with us in the jungle; 
scientists came to study the hydro¬ 
biology of the lake. Even Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands and her 
husband, Prince Bernhard, visited 
our camp during a tour of Surinam. 

It was shortly after this visit that I 
came closer to losing my life than at 
any other time during the project. 
One Sunday afternoon, after a long 
stretch of work, I decided to take a 
boat to the Afobaka Dam site, where 
I could get a good shower. Our 
camp was now some 25 miles 
river, $0 I set off well Before sunset*' 
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but shortly after I left, the fuel line 
in ray outboard motor became clog¬ 
ged, and by the time I repaired it, 
darkness had closed in. 

I still had some 12 miles to go 
when suddenly, just ahead of me, I 
saw a black object making ripples in 
the moonlit water—a red brocket 
deer, snorting and frothing,obvious¬ 
ly very tired. She must have been 
swimming for a long rime, for there 
were no islands near by and, in the 
direction she was heading, the near¬ 
est land was 20 miles away. 

I knew she would never reach 
safety on her own, .so I sidled the 
dug-out up to her, turned off the 
motor, reached down and grabbed 
her. She squealed loudly, but was 
too tired to struggle much. For some 
time I tried t(j think of a safe way 
to secure her to the boat. Then, 
working slowly, 1 stripped olT my 
shirt and slid it backwards over the 
deer, one forefoot through each 
sleeve, and buttoned her up the 
back. Next, I took the anchor chain, 
slid it down the shirt front, hoping 
that the buttons would hold, and 
made it fast to the boat. 

I started the motor, but as we 
gained speed the bow lifted, hauling 
the deer up in the air, and she began 
to thrash and kick. So I stopped and 
retied her near the stern. Then we 
set off again, with me leaning over 
the side, holding her head up with 
one hand and steering with the 
other. It was terribly uncomfortable, 
and the boat was poorly bakneed, 
but there was no alternative. 


We travelled about two miles, and 
I was beginning to feel cramped, 
when the boat suddenly hit a float- 
ing log. It rolled drastically, and I 
fell into the water. As I surfaced, I 
could see the dug-out’s silhouette 
put-putting away in the distance, the 
sound growing fainter and fainter. 

Never had 1 felt so alone. 1 had 
been scared before, but this time I 
was almost powerless to act. I could 
try to swim to a treetop, climb in 
and wait for daylight. But the mos¬ 
quitoes and tarantulas—all the 
tarantulas that had been on the 
jungle floor were now in the tree- 
tops—would drive me crazy by 
morning. Then the sun would broil 
me alive before the men could find 
me. Worse, I had taken a short cut, 
so 1 was out of the lane that we 
regularly travelled, and I had for¬ 
gotten to tell anyone where I Was 
planning to go. I would have ta 
swim. 

I began the struggle towards the 
dam. Ten miles to go. And I h^d 
never swum more than a mile at 
time in my life. How fast does 0!)C. 
swim, 1 wondered. A mile an hour?- 
Then a new worry hit me. 
where below ine rested the village;! 
of Kadjoe, and I knew that wher? 
ever a village had been submerged/ 
there were piranhas. 

Piranhas have the reputation of 
being the world’s most savage fish, 
Ten inches long, with blui^ skin 
and hlood-red eyes, th^ have fan-' ^ 
tastically powerful i^s with row$;^; 
triangular teeth* ttiBy love 
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TIME IS SHORT AND THE WATER RISES 


meat, and they had been a constant 
problem during our work. 

Fortunately, piranhas weren’t 
everywhere in the lake. As the water 
rose, much of its oxygen was ab¬ 
sorbed by the decomposing jungle, 
killing many of the fish. But we 
knew that they could always be 
found near sunken villages, and I 
began to wait for that first ting !... 


motored the long distance to the 
dam, where 1 turned the deer loose. 
Minutes later, I stood under the 
shower and welcomed the warm tor¬ 
rent with inexpressible relief. 

“Not Time for Gwamba to Die“ 

It was time to take stock. The 
daily catch by the men had dwin¬ 
dled from twelve to six and then to 


on my toes... my fingers... 

I collided with a branch, then a 
small log. I had better not scrape 
myself—open wounds attract pira¬ 
nhas. I had better not splash, or even 
swim hand over hand, since'the fish 
would be attracted even faster by the 
commotion. I dogpaddled on, slow¬ 
ly, soundlessly. 

Then, in the distance, I heard a 
noise—a motor. My boat! Could it 
I started swimming towards the 
soupid ^most in panic, then halted, 
wai^g for the fatal ting! I went on 
again, slowly, under control. 

A short time later, I came upon a 
mass of .treetops, a giant bouquet of 
branchessticking up from the water. 
The boat had nosed into it, the 
motor was still running, and the 
deer was still tied to its side. I 
reached up and turned off the motor, 
inspired the deer to make sure she 
was all right (she was), then slowly 
climbed on to the trunk of a tree and 
dropped into the bottom of the boat, 
exhausted. For a wjiile I just lay 
there, pantii:i^ and feeling the solio* 

. ness of the wood ti^nder me. 

^ ^At last, 1 started the engine and, 
/Oareful not to ove4>alance again. 


four. I tried incentive plans, offering 
gifts for the men who caught the 
most. They made every effort, but 
without results. At the end of the 
day, they would say, “Only one sloth 
today, boss.” 

“Only one? What’s happened?” 

“There just aren’t any more ani¬ 
mals.” 

Finally, after a week during which- 
we caught only one monkey, I 
faced reality; there was no longer a 
need for me in Surinam. 

I began letting the men go, and 
disposing of the equipment, most of 
which was in sad shape. The usable 
animal-rescue gear went to the 
Surinam SPCA. Most of the dug' 
outs were nearly worthless, but some 
of the newer ones were gratefully 
accepted by Sime and Wimpy aiid 
a few others, who also got the 
remaining medical supplies. Soon, 
only a few of us were left—eight, to 
be exact, plus P^n a ^g 

I had rmu^ deci$:d to keep. 

faced with a 
ac!5(r bats. These 

'^l^^res need a fresh 
supply of every 24 hours and, 

since we noi^;represented the last 
■>< ^ r t ^ . 
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square meal in the neighbourhood, rain-forest animals over such an arer 
they flocked to our camp. One night as we had covered. Our project pro> 
I was bitten n times; the next, six, vided reliable data. Then I thought 

A few days later, 1 began shaking of the Bush negroes, who had learnt 
with fever and chills. At times, even at last the beginning of compassior 
though I lay in the broiling tropical for animals. 

sun, my teeth chattered so much Towards the end of my stay in 
that they gave me headaches, I did Surinam, Tony Akonda and I hac 
not want to say good-bye to Sime gone far into the jungle interioi:;;"tc 
and Wimpy. We had worked to- one of the villages so remote that 
gether for almost i8 months, and none of its people had come to work 
saved nearly 10,000 animals. 1 was with me. That night the village eld- 
reluctant to break up the team. Hut ers, Tony and I sat round the fire. 
1 had no choice: 1 had to get to a talking. The people had heard of usj 
doctor. • and they began to ask questions. 

The drive to Paramaribo was a Curious to hear what he would sav, 

j * 

horror. I was shaking so much that I I let Tony handle the answers, 
kept swerving the truck from one “What are you doing down 
side of the road to the other. Then, there?” asked an elder. 


when I reached the government 
health centre, 1 got the worst shock 
of all: the doctors diagnosed my ill¬ 
ness as rabies. It had come, they sup¬ 
posed, from the bat bites. I started 
the painful scries of rabies injec¬ 
tions, and boarded a jet back to 


“Taking the animals to the 
shore,” said Tony. 

‘■Why?” I 

“If we didn’t, they ^ 

“Then you put theni' in 
eat later?” 

“No. We turn them l 60 <^v 


Boston and a hospital. “Why?” » > 

There, specialists asked questions, Tony thought for a mifJUte. “Oh, 
drained my blood for tests, and you no understand, nqt urikss yo^ 
finally decided that I did not have sec. sometimes so.sick witfi 

rabies but a virus infection caused hunger he doesn’t even run away.^* 
by the bites. By that time my symp- “But gwambal Why not eat 
toms had all but disappeared, and I gwamba?” 

was well on the w.gy oack to health. “Because—it’s just not tmb for 

As I ;l^y in JS^^regaining my gwamba to die,” saidlTony. “lt*s 
strength,.! trij^io'^gfi|^^jfeist year not right to kill now 
and a half iit;'pcraM^H^|*h^^s- ^l^eytilagers did^^t understand, 
cue work would, ^ year tO 

thought, offer z(^H||Ke^ain 

benefits. Before, was th^ieV Up 

known about of me^R^g bf-ajl^&r'Woirk. : bn» 

2^ 
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&^H8t);twY^ords bathroom equip- 
»»Ow qaaJity pays 
of troufaJe-frw, service, 
rtwieritrt ,i* ,noh;pofous 

' ybeoii* the deaiigrta are the 4aiest • 

Ty^prds of EnglSiW. 
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Bring lastirrg beauty to your bathroom , 
with any of the s»x superb fade-proof 
colour8-*-Mino Green^,Turgu<y^< Citrus 
•Yellow# Venetian Pink, ' 

Mis^ Lilac. 
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Ifyrahave 
a worthwhile project 
the required know-how and 
the necessary ability 



WC’II give you the fbiande 
to start your own 
smaH-scale industry! 


For further details contact your 
nearest State Bank office. 
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winter is so heartwarming 
in modella woollens 


winter is when the Qreat outdoors beckon you to 
. come out in the open...where the climate is cool, crisp 
and oh! so bracing. That's just the time you need 
Modella woliens most. 

Modella tweeds, in masculine designs and woodland 
shades, whet your zest for outdoor life. 

Modella velours^ soft as a dove's downy breast, in tints 
dipped in the rainbow, keep out the nip in the air. 

Cardigans, confected in Modella knitting wool, gift-wrap 
you so beautifully. 

Make yours a winter of no regrets. Wear Modella 
tweeds, velours, cardigans and sweaters ..thd iRnest 
value in woollens. 


modella 

All Woof and 
Worotod Suillngo 


Ako 

BUnSots and 
Kflittine Wool 



ModalUt, 

Modellagram, 

Thana, 

MabarashVa. 
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FASCINATING FLOORCOVERTNG 
IN ENCHANTING PATTERNS AND 
RICH, WARM COLOURS 
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Coir Carpets, Mattirtg 
and Door Mats 

come in varieties of 
patterns and rich, 
warm colours to match 
any decor. Coir 
floorcovering is easy to 
clean, easy to maintain and 
durable. Ideal for homes, 
offices, hospitals, 
otels, restaurants, 
libraries, schools and colleges. 


SHOWROOMS AND SALES DEPOTS: l6.A,As«f AU Read. N«w Delhi e 22. Leudon Street, Catc<itte-iS.e 
No. S, Stadium Houae. Chureh|ate. Bombay>l (BR)el*A Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bandore*! ei/iSS. 
Mount Road, Madrai<2 e Coir House, M. 6. Road, Ernakutam>S. 

ACCREDITED DEALERS: The Hyderabad Co^opeMtlVoC^ptral Tradinf Society Ltd, 5<>e>dSS(Statien Road, 
Hyderabad e The Cochin Central Ce>operativo'Coir MarIntInB Society Ltd.. No. 423, 16^17, Centril 
Avdiwe> Gandhibath, Nagpur eM/t. Sri Rama Corporatiohi P. B No. 303, Elol’w Road. Vl)ayawadae 
M/I. Chandrana Brothers. Hampankatta, Mahgalore e The Kertia State Handicrafta Apex*Ca^per4tive 
Swiety Ltd, No. H*23l. Round West, Trichur>l. 
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PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION 
KNOWN TOROUGNOUT THE WORLO 

milHLE PISTONS Known for thair reliability, efficiency, durability and high 

performance. 

GOETXE PISTON RINGS AND CYLINDER LINERS 

' Engineered to outperform and outlast all other rings and cylinder liners 

SUKO PISTON PINS 



ManufKturt^ under licence > Sole Selling Agents; 

Escorts Limited 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION,. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. NEW DELHI 
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it Pa) to Increase Your 
Word Power 


By Peter Funk 


In tujs month’s list of words taken from recent 
newspaper editorials, tick the word or phrase 
you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. 
Answers are on the next page. 


(1) esoteric (fis 6 t6rik)—A: enchant¬ 
ing. B: foreign. C: artistic. D: known 
only to a few. 

(2) malediction—A: curse. B: illness. 
C; obscene language. D: mispronuncia¬ 
tion. 

(3) seditious—A: vicious. B: rebellious. 
C: cruel. D: sarcastic. 

(4) imperious—A; domineering. B; impu- 
dait. C: pertaining to empire. D: 
dangerous. 

(5) boisterous—A: energetic. B: exhilarat¬ 
ing. C: humorous. D: rowdy. 

(6) bravado (brS vah' doe)—A: pretend¬ 
ed courage. B: valour. C: fervent ap¬ 
plause. D: imposture. 

(7) d isdain —A: arrogance. B: in&my. 
C: prejudice. D: scorn, 

(8) commodious—A: clumsy. B: ap¬ 
proved. C: spacious. D: troublesome. 

patenthedoal (pS ten. thit'^ I kal)— 
A: t^Mwite. B: assertive. C: im- 


(11) purblind (pur' blind)—A: very dif¬ 
ficult. B: haughty. C: obstinate. D: 
undisceming. 

(12) sortie (sot' te)—A; game of chance. 
B: selection. C: sally. D; companion. 

(13) sententious (sfo tfin' shiis)—^A: os¬ 
tentatious. B: pithy. C: bold. D: emo-; 
tional. 

(14) scabrous (scay' brus)—A; . in¬ 

decent. B: eccentric. C: harmful. I>: 
fierce. 

(15) tepid—A: inferior. B: lukev 
C: chilly. D: weak. 

(16) glower—A: to grumble. B: glow 
brightly. C; scowl. D: seethe. 

(17) onerous (6n' er is)—A: thfeated<^ 

ing. B: burdensome. C: draniflg.i^ 
D: immense. ^ 

(18) mincing—A: nartow-mituk4* B: disr 
paraging. C: dainty. D: spiteful. 

(19) wheedle—A: to pry. B: coax.^ 
C: whine. D: deceive. 


;.ptied. D: inserted. 

l|«igttid’--‘A: sloppy. B: idjli^ mvage—A: to ruin. B: scar. C: betray. 

0:lin4>id. . ’ V^: captivate. ‘ ^ 
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ANSWERS TO 

It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

(1) etoceric—^D: Known or of interest 
only to « small group of specially 
initiated; as, esottri( poetry; an eso¬ 
teric cult. Greek esdterikos, “internal.” 

(2) malediction —^A; Curse; invocation 
of evil; as, to shout a malediction. 
Latin malediction from maledicere, “to 
curse, revile.” 

(3) seditious —B: Rebellious; insurgent; 
mutinous; promoting revolt against 
authority; as, a seditious speech. Latin 
seditiosus, from seditio, “insurrection.” 

(4) imperious —A: Domineering; arro- 

K nt; dictatorial; overbearing; as, a 
ughty, imperious manner. Latin imperi- 
osHSn “commanding.” 

(5) boistoous —D: Rowdy and unre< 
strained; noisily cheerful; as, boisterous 
voices. Middle Iwglish boistous, “rough.” 

(6) bravado—A: Pretended courage; boast¬ 
ful defiance. “His threats were mere 
bropodo." Italian bropata, from bravare, 
“to show off.” 

(7) disdain —D; Scorn; contempt; aver¬ 
sion to something considered un¬ 
worthy. Old French desdeigt. 

(8) commodious —C: Spacious; comfort¬ 
ably roomy; suited to the purpose; 
convenient; as, a commoMous house. 
Latin commodiosus. 

(9) purenthetical—D: Inserted to ex¬ 
plain, amplify, clarify or qualify: as, 
parentbetical notes or remarks. Greek 
parentitbenain “to insert.” 


(11) purblind—O: Uudisceming; with¬ 
out insight or understanding; ob¬ 
tuse; as,r a purblind critic. Middle English 
pm blM. from pfff, “purely, wholly,” 
and blind. 

(12) sortie—C; Sally; sudden advance 
from a defensive position; of air¬ 
craft, an attack by a single p4ne. 

Middle French, from ror/fir, “to go 
»> 


(13) sententious—B: Pithy; terse; abound¬ 
ing in epigranunatitf expression; also, 
and usually, excessively moralistic; as, 
a sententious speech. Latin sententiosus. 

(14) scabrous—A: Indecent; off-colour; as, 
a scabrous story; also, soualid; dirty. 
Latin scabiosus, -rough, scaoby.” 

(15) tepid—B: Lukewarm; moderately 
warm; also, half-hearted; as, tepm 
affection. Latin tepidus. 

(16) glower—C: To scowl; frown; stare 
with sullen anger or annoyance. 

(17) onerous—^B: Burdensome; involving 
gresit difficulty or hardship; as, an 
onerous assignment. Latin mierosus, fr6m 

“burden.” 

(18) mincing—C: Affectedly dainty in 
manner, speech or gait; as, to walk; with 
mincing steps. Old French mbiciern **to 
chop small.’’ 

(19) wheedle—^B: To coax; persuade (ft 
^ by flattery: cajole; as, to mbeedk 
a loan from someone. 

(20) ravage—A; To ruin; lay waste; 
wreak mvoc upon; plunderas, to 
ramtp a settlement. Middle Frendti 
raeiTn “to ravish.” 


Vocabulary Rating 

o^rrect... ...exoriU^t^' 

00) languid-C: Ustless; lacking vigtl^'" CT 
dbroopmg; sluggish. - Latin kmpdAts, 17-15 <orrecL...At....*. 

“fiunt. weak.” JMO cofICect... 
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surpassing ait omer 
commercial jets.”* 
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Do you need help with problems of 
.Health, Fears, Self-Doubt. Sex, Manners 
^Qd Behaviour 7 

■ ■ - ■■■■ ■■■■■ 1 .. I- 


you worried about Money, Your 
J<)b, Your Ability, Your Boss, Making 
vSpeeches, Getting Your Ideas Accepted? 


Do you seek greeter rewards from 
Your Wife, Your Husband, Your Family, 
*■ Your Work 7 
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Throughout the world. The Reader's Digest's 
millions of readers take up the magazine and 
turn at once to the articie that bears on their 
own, particular problems. The trouble may 
concern health, money, a poor memory, 
marital relations or the education of childriM, 
but readers know that Digest writers speak 
from experience, and that they offer help and 
advice that are well worth having—antf that 
are usually available nowhere else. 

Now, 128 of these personally helpful articles—the 
best that have ever appeared in The Reader's Digest- 
have just been collected into one big, 576*page 
volume, HOWTO LIVE WITH LIFE.Thisisa bookyou 
must see, full of good seiise and simple humanity. It 
is one of those rare books that you will want to keep 
always beside you; one that everybody in your family 
will be glad to consult. 


'Would you Itks to unrich your life 
^urlth Thu Knack of Making Friends, The 
t'lflnderstanding of Love, Increased Aware* 
^natt, Apprwiation of the Arts? 


Leem bow to solve 
s'! or swMpt it in 



WhMhw iMnis Of elijt..inanfe<l or 

already a^ocess ofllllt striving .^beconitbM^lliHf 
..... .w-ZurtiAi ta' t tve WITH LIFE is fHiM With 





















practical, sympathetic help on your problems, advice 
on how to achieve your ambitions, usable ideas that 
apply to yo(/A situation. 

Here are the answers to problems that beset the 
young—what to make of life, and how best to make 
it; advice on problems of courtship and marriage, of 
love and family life; counsel on making the most of 
your character and talents—on becoming a wiser, 
more likeable, more mature and complete person. 
Whatever your worries, fears or problems, this wise 
book will help you to overcome them or to come to 
terms with them; will help you to live a fuller, happier 
and more satisfying life. 


REE 

HWuHrcaia 
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Ym RISK NeiHING ill isiffli 
SI’IINO SAVE Rs.7.li0 

HOW TO LIVE WITH LIFE is published at 
Rs.46.00, but by ordering it now you save 
Rs.7.50. And you can examine it, in your own 
home, without risking a single paisa to do so. 
Simply complete and return the ready* 
addressed, postage-paid Discount Order Card 
that you will find in this issue, and we will send 
you the volume VPP—at Rs.36.50 (plus Rs.2.00 
postage and packing). It is then yours to ex¬ 
amine for ten days. If, within this period, you 
decide that you do not’wjsnt to keep it, just 
return WtOMBndYourmoiwYwfttha r^fundod. 
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Return your Discount Order CntdfirompUy 
and you will receive, Ave as a gift frgni ua^ 
a copy of this delightful book. The (tudei*s 
Digest Ntw PockM Ctmptrtlon is a beauti¬ 
fully produced little book, and a most 
interesting end stiinulating compapkii). Al 
you turn its pages, you will be 
inspired and entertained by Its vatflHl eon- 
tenta-eome of the best articloa Md atorias 
to have appeared in the Digeai In more 
than 40 years of its existence. 

Here is an ideal bedside, fireside and 
travelling companion for everybody In the 
family. There are only a few copies left, 
which are not offered for sale. But you 
may have one-rfraerfor sending In yo 
order pieitrpicil^ for 
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Do you know that footwear exports in 1966-67 
earned sizable foreign exchange of over Rs. 50 millions? 
U-FOAM is proud of its own part in this creditable 
performance as U-Foam sheets are used as insole padding 

for quality footwear. 
Foreign exchange earning is vital for the economy 
and progress of our country and U-FOAM plays Its part 

in this priority sector. 


fc^vj 




TB^iT-17. 


tlia aiaathig imHtl-giinNM Mretbaae ffMim 


n»IOAM PRIVATE LTD. Sanatnagar, Hyderabad'-IS ^ 

Sole Selling Agents : ASSOCIATED SALES, AND AOVERTlSINS CO. 

126, Sarojini Devi Road. Secunderabad-S (A,f!y 
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They don’t 
look alike but 
they all use 

|kl (tOOKf ‘lA 

the complete 
make-up! 



Delicately textured Crookes 
LactO'Calamine veils every 
flaw, hides every blemish-- 
for it’s the complete make>up. 
Stroke Crookes Lacto- 
Calamine into your skin 
everyday. The gentle healing 
care of Calamine and the 
astringent action of Witch 
Hazel combine to beautify 
your skin. 



Look always for the 

Crookes emblem aod pjlfer-proof 

Crookes seal. 


Additional beauty eddtfor you: 
Lacto-Ctdamlna Talcum Powder 
and Cream, 
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WESTCLOX keeps the world on time 



WESTCLOX* 

the world's best known & largest-selling 
brand name in clocks brings you 


Spring-Driven Alarm Clocks 

■ Available with pleasing plain dials, or black dials with 12 
luminous dots and hands that glow in the dark ■ Cases in 5 
pastel shades, pink, blue, green, ivory, gray, plus black ■ Up to 
the minute in style and accuracy ■ Reasonably priced ■ Test¬ 
ed for accuracy and inspected at each stage of manufacture ■ 

An alarhi bell tuned to waken without annoying ■ Big, bold, 
eesy-to-read numerals >12 month guarantee against defective 
materials or workmbnship. 

In In^ia by 

I TlMfe-AID9 PVT. LTD. 

IV 831/^ TtjWl^u Cfka^'atreet, Madras-1- 
* Regleterddf^dbrnar^ OwitMis tIMS CORPORATION, U.t.A, 


•PUR 

Smart, square shape, with 
plain or luminous dial. 

MU«TL.KR 

Round, with firm stand, ' 
and plain or 
luminous dial. 






more than a household name 

The Trade name Dipti is a hall mark of 
quality. Dipti Lanterns can easily be claimed 
as one of the most popular household arti¬ 
cles throughout India. Khas Janata Kerosene 
Cookers have earned great popularity as 
indispensable household utility; simple in 
operation, sturdy in construction and remark¬ 
able in performance; these Kerosene Wick 
Cookers help you save time and fuel.. 

Dipti enamel ware —proud addition to the 
existing range of Dipti products. 


THE ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

67, 77, Benin Behari Ganguly Street, Caicutta-12 
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PIONEERING 
RESEARCH 
IN INDIGENOUS 
MEDICINES 


It is true while conducting 
research in indigenous 
medicines we never stop 
at developing a drug that 
merely relieves symytoms. 
Our scientists work round 
the clock to invent 
indigenous medicines that 
strike at the root otdisease. 


All research is challenging; 
research in indigenous 
medicines more so. 

That does not daunt the 
dedicated research 
scientists at Hamdard 
laboratories. In research 
we are duty bound to the 
teeming millions in this 


country. That is the duty of 
creating a healthy soci^y. 

Research in indigenous 
medicines, therefore, 
means to us something 
much more than a profession. 
It is our mission. 

c 
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A NAME THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THE BATTERY WORLD 







Towards More Picturesque 



Overheard. Husband about wife; 
“We share the same bedlam and 

board” (Peter Lmd Hayes) . . . Man, 

eyeing new fashions: “When stock- 
ings become more interesting than 
legs, I give up!” (C. T.) . . . Mother 
discussing juvenile delinquency: “A 
switch in time saved mine” (M. s.).. . 
On the bus : “I’m in very good shape 
—every artery’s hard as a rock” 
(j. E. L.) . . . Typist to typist: “He’s 
spoiling all my wedding plans by not 
proposing” (Saio) 

Christmas Crackers. It’s the season 
when radios keep you awake until two 
in the morning playing “Silent Night” 
(Donald Miller) . . . Man-to-mau; “All 
1 expect for Christmas is my wife’s 
relatives” (Eari wiison) . . . Notice in 
office: “This year’s Christmas party 
has been cancelled due to last year’s 
Christmas party” <R. s.) . . . On 
psychiatrist’s door; “Merry Christ¬ 
mas and a well-adjusted New Year” 

(Ruth MacKay) 

Dejt Definitions. History: Nothing 
at all like her story tRogarWade) , . . 
Low-neckline addict: Clcftomaniac 
(Aba Shuiman) ... Astronaut: Whirled 
travdler (S. F.) . . Gasp: Aba.t^ 

breath (Chariei Connor). . ^ Scwing^iut: 


Rent control (AI Bernstein) . . . Dog 
fight: Bow row (Richard Uccker). . . SpTt, 
milk : Udder waste (Beatrice Shearon)^ 
. . . Sympathy; What one girl offers 
another in exchange for details . . . 
Bathing beauty; A girl worth wading 
for (G.F.c.) . . . Hiccups: Bucking 
bronchi (David Dorman) . . . Ocean.* 
Where buoy meets gull (D.c.p.) . . . 
Wedding cake; Altar rations (Mary 

Waldrip) 

Verse or Worse. With cans and 
botdes and general upheaval, the pic¬ 
nicker remains the forest’s prime evil 
{Humour Variety) . . . Thc saddcst WOrds 
of tongue or pen are those you didn't 
think of then (b. b.) .,. I’ve made thc 
final payment—^the last, no-balance- 
due one I I own it now. It’s mine. All 
mine! 1 think I’ll buy a new one (S. d.) 

Signs of the Times. In pet shop: 
“Pup-ulation explosion” (Betty Dkkmm) 
... At Italian restaurant: “Have yem 
tangled with our spaghetti?” (f. k.) 
... At life-insurance company: “You 
bet your life” (M. r.) ... At nursery: 
“Our plants arc ready for bca” 
(B. A, Kmiiwn)... On pwfiimc Coun¬ 
ter; “For thc woman who is weary 
of thc chase” (i, p.) ... In a petrol 
station: “Mai» refolded” (g.f.c.) 



Give a gift to 

remember you by, everyday! 

Give 

world" famons 


Gutt Set 

ranging from 
lO to its. 30 



There are PILOT Pen and Ball Pen sets to suit your budget: NR 
140 Pen with NRB 140 Ball Pen-Rs. 10; ACSP 260 Pen and 
ACBP$ Ball Pen-R$. 17; GS 300 and ACBPO Ball Pen-Rs. 24.50; 
GS 300 K Pen (with 14 kt. gold nib) with ACBPC Ball Pen-Rs. 30. 

**PILOT INDIA” products are made with technical collaboration 
from Pilot Pen Company of Japan. Naturally, you get the best at 
moderate prices! 


THE PILOT PEN COMPANY (INDIA) 
PRIVATE LIMITED 
Administrative Office: **CathoUc Centee” 
Armenian Street, Madraa-1 . 




Take the maddening 
tension out 
of the busy morning 



Cook in minutes with pr^tigc 

Prestige cuts time, money and fuel spent to one.fifth, but retains 
all nutritional values. You can cook for 2 or 10 m mmutes—un¬ 
expected guests are no problemi You may use your own vessels In 
the Prestige. There is a right size for every family. 

PRESTIGE IS SAFE: The largest number of safety devices make 
it so sate and simple that even a girl of twelve can handle It. 

Don't iust buy a cooker—invest in a PRESTIGE, the choice of over 
400,000 discriminating housewives. 

Only Prestige offers you aQer- sales service throughout India. 

Modernise your kitci)«R with FRi ^rr kitchonware. 

-tba pressure eogktr 
that lastS rA Itfetime 

Manufactured by:-'^*r* (PRIVATE) LiMITEO, 'Doorevanlnagar, Bangalore 16 



Choose your Preatige from 
five modtlt 










When I’m grown up, I’ll be an 
air hostess, and I’ll give 
MORTONS to everybody 


who rides in my plane. 






LIBERALISED CREDO 


AT LOW INTEREST RATES 

TO HELP BOOST EXPORTS ... 

'A Special Packing Credits at 6% to 
exporters of Engineering Goods 
and metallurgical products and 
at 8% to exporters of other goods. 

A Bills discounting facilities at 8% 
for post-shipment Export bills. 


TO FIGHT RECESSION IN 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

★ Discounting of deferred'payment 
bills for supply of indigenous 
machinery & equipment 

•k Export of Capital Goods 

★ Manufacture of Machinery 

★ Small Scale Engineering concerns 



Further (feto//s on appUeation. 

rm 

CENTRAL BANK 

f Of LrybTEO 


KtSltMae oeiMt Mihttim SaneM ■ v.C. PtitMteMrai Itanagar 


AvqII of tosy credit ond join CENTRAVs fight ogolnst recession 


ajr 


We don’t 
make 

even a third of 
the Nation’s Biscuits. 


Only the best... 


that’s why iIJiMUl exports 
far exceed two-thirds of 
India’s total biscuit exports. 



If some biscuits 
are crisper and fresher 

you’ll find 
they’re wrapped in 

Trayons 

Trayophane 



And not biscuits alone. The best of 
things you buy, like cosmetics^ toiletries, 
tablets, drugs, sweets, biscuits, snack 
foods, textiles and hosiery, to mention 
a few, come protectively, attactively 
wrapped in Trayons Trayophane film, 
so that you get them pure and 
fresh as new. Next time you visit 
your favourite general stores, see 
how much a pafi of your daily life 
. Trayons Trayophane is! 


tf-4215 


India’s widest range for 
your own good 

Helping industry to serve you with 
better and modern packaging is our 
first concern. To this end Travancore 
Rayons has constantly devoted its 
attention and research to produce 
India’s widest variety of specialised 
films for every packaging need. 

TRAYOPHANE 

serves you more than you know 

THE TRAVANCORE RAYONS 
LIMITED 

Pioneer manufacturers of Cellulose Film 
and Rayon Yam in India 
Sales Office: Indian Overseas Bank Building, 
3rd Floor, 151 Mount Road, Madras'2 
Factory: Rayonpuram P.O., Kerala Stale 
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On rough roads or sharp turns 



ItOAD-HUGOINO RIIS 

G8 puts more tread area m contact 
with the road—also an extra rib 
when turning corners—ensures extra 
stability and safety. 


SAFE ALL THE 
WAY ON NEW 



car tyre with the 


round shoulder and 


3TCord! 



ROUND SHOULDER— LONGER LIRE— EXCLUSIVE IT CORO 

MAXIMUM SAFETY EXCEPTIONAL ECONOMY STRONGBR-THAN>STESL 

No skid, no squealing. Far better Extra tread area—distributes road Only G8 ear tyres made by 
grip—positive ear control. pressure, reduces wear and Goodyear have 3T Cord 

tear. Pre-shaped for the road— for unmatched strength, safety 
minimises tension on cords. and performance. 

good/^eai 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST TYRE & RUS8ER COMPANY—IN INDIA SINCE W2 


GAOUA 





Peraonal Cilimpsies 


wca e/we/tW wc?w c?c?C4e^'wc?«t? wwt* e/t? wac?f 


“I WRITE as I walk,” said G. Wells, 
"because I ^nt to get somewhere. I 
write as straight as 1 can, just as I walk 
as straight as I can—because that is the 
best way to get there.” 

The Knights of Columbus, a Roman 
Catholic organization, were making 
their annual presentation of a gcihcrous 
cheque to Cardinal Spellman for one 
of his favourite charities, the New 
York Foundling Hospital. He accepted 
with his customary warmth and, in re¬ 
turn, presented the Grand Knight with 
a token of his gratitude—a handsome 
medallion of Pope John XXIII. 

The newly elected Grand Knight, 
already under a strain from his first ap 
pearance in the limelight and further 
unnerved by the unexpectedness of the 
nft, fumbled and dropped the medal- 
non. Red-faced, he stooped to pick it 
up. But his embarrassment changed 
magically to mirth as Cardinal Spell¬ 
man said with a smile, "Heads!” 

—ILH. 

In a New York Metropolitan Opera 
performance of Verdi’s A Masked Bail, 
tenor Richard Tucker ended his aria 
according to the libretto, with an im¬ 
passioned embrace of ^prano R^gine 
Crespin. After the ap^use had con¬ 
tinued for some time, Tucker broke a 
house rule by moving away from 
Madame Crespin and taking a bow,' 

Later his son Barry, an astute efttk 


of his father’s performances, asked, 
"Aren’t you afraid of what Mr. Bing 
will say about your stepping out of 
character?” 

Replied Tucker, "Son, at that mo¬ 
ment 1 was much more afraid of what 
your mother would have to say if 1 
held on to Crespin a second longer I” 

•^Brauo 

Asked to what he ascribed Churchill’s 
longevity, Lord Mm'an, his personal 
physician, replied, "It’s 50 ^ cent 
nature, 50 per cent me and 50 per 
cent Sir Winston. I know this adds up 
to 150 per cent—but remember. Sir 
Winston is not just one person.” 

—Leonard Lyons 

Frank Baum, author of The Wonder' 
ful Wizard of Oz, carried into his 
own life his peculiar talent for making 
the unbelievable believable. He was 
forbidden to smoke because of a weak 
heart, but he often held an unlit cigar 
in his mouth. A vjsitor one day asked 
him why he never lit the cigar. 
Baum explained that he did so only 
when he went swimming. "You see,” . 
he said griavely, "I can’t swim, so when 
the cigar goes out 1 know I’m getting 
out of my depth.”Then he lit the cigar 
and walked into the lake until the 
cigar was extinguished. "Thqre, now,” 
Baum said when he returned to land, 
"if it hadn’t been for the dgar I would 
have been drowned.” — d. p. m. 






THE FEARLESS FRONT 



OF BUILT'IN SECURITY 



Thft Godrej Night Latch is quite different from any 
conventional lock that you may be used to—try and 
tamper with It and you'll know the difference! TheAut 
omatic Night Latch has a patented 'PIAD-LOCKINa’ 
system with extra built-in-security—Godrej Night 
Latch IS TAMPER PROOF, 

For further particulars, write for the Free leaflet 
‘Special Advantages of the Godrej Night Latch' to 
Godrej & Boyce Mtg Co Pvt. Ltd., Lalbaug. 
Bombay 12. 

m A m g% mm the lock that KEEPS 

iMlilk A IbF MTK WATCH OVER YOU 


UUC*>ONI.t 









Saridon 

THAM MAM VUMIW 


The pain*8 gone 



How bright you fool too! 

That’A whal’a apaclal about Sufidea 

Its balsncad formula comblnM tha powrar to 
rtllavs pain as wall as tha tanaloit accompanying 
It ond givss ona that sxtra rafraahing boost. It 
makas all tha diffarsncal Suddardy you can think 
again...bagin to work again...or ar^ gay com¬ 
pany. A single Saridon raiiavas. ralsxaa ond 
refraahas. Hasp it handy. Always. 




xChIMrsn HMd only t to t a tsMot 


Haodacha 
Twothacho 
BodyoKhm 

or mtomfort and pain 
gam urtth a oingh 

A HOGHP Product Son DtoMMort.- VOLTAO UWITIO 


Sandqsi 





• VT.MOKA) 






listen! 
and she’ll 
speak 
wonders 
to you! 


Her dancing eyes a 
tale unfold. The graceful 
body sways to the frenzied 
rhythm of the tabla. Its 
every gesture a magnificent 
act of communication. 

A complete vocabulary 
without Affords! 



COMMUNICATION 
THE EVERYDAY MIRACLE! 
Here is communication 
in action, helping 
you to Interpret the 
meaning of her dance. 
Communication is 
our business too. 
Communication that 
plays a vital part in your 
daily life, in the life of 
commerce and industry. 


C^mmHnicatlon 
h our 



INpiJtll TtUfMOWl IHPUintlll MMITlD.MAMqMOHl IS 

* . UPE.AfyirilTl 2i 
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‘When 

close-ups 

matter... 



A WiltaM product 


ICE 

BLUE 

Aom 

VELm 


Ice Blue Aqua Veiva adds that 
well'groonied feeling which gives you 
extra confidence. It refreshes 
as It protecu. The ‘humectin' 
in it conditions, tones and revitalises 
your skin without irritating. 


after shave lotion 


Ida 4064 





Laughter, 

the Best Medicine 


French author Alexandre Dumas 
occasionally lost patience with his 
servant, wno was not over-respectful. 
Once, after the man had ignored an 
order, Dumas cried out, '*My God, arc 
you mad or am IP” 

“Ah, sir,” said the other, “surely you 
would not hire a servant who is mad!” 

—E. E. Edgar 

The other evening my 16-year-old 
son entered the living-room dressed for 
an informal dance. Noticing that he 
was wearing heavy rubber-soTed tennis 
shoes, I said, “You’d better change 
your shoes. Your feet will stick to the 
floor in those.” 

“They’re all right. Mum,” he said. 
“We don’t move our feet.” —J. s. N. 

At a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting the headmaster started to say, 
“It’s as simple as two and two are 
four.” He hesitated, then turned to the 
English teacher at his side and said, 
“Mr. Turban, I sup^e I should say 
two and two is fourr” 

“Don’t ask me,” came the retort. 
“I’m not a maths teacher.” —m. s. 

a. 

When I visited the courthouse in 
Reno, Nevada, recently, I was amazed 
at the long queue o£ peo^c waiting 
their turn at the .marriage^icence 


window. The line stretched on to the 
pavement and right down the road. 

Suddenly, a tiny baby began to cry 
somewhere near the head of the 
queue. A hush fell over the crowd. 
Then the silence was broken by laugh¬ 
ter, and a prospective bride exclaimed, 
“I wonder how long they've been 
waiting!” —T. O. C. 

A COMPOSITION about his father writ¬ 
ten by an eight-year-old: “He can 
climb the highest mountain and ^wim 
the biggest ocean. He can fly the fastest 
plane and flght the strongest tiger. My 
rather can do anything. But most of 
the time he just puts out the rubbish.” 

—Bill Adler, floyr Are Very Funny People 

The fortune-teller, after demand¬ 
ing Rs. 50 , told her patron that he was 
entitled to ask two questions. 

“But isn’t that a great deal of money 



for just two questions?” the man 
asked. 


“Yes,” acknowledged the fortune¬ 
teller. “Second question, please.” 

—T.C.E. 

“What have you got for the man 
who has everything?” a shop assistant 
was asked. 

“Envy,” die assistant replied, “noth¬ 
ing but envy.” —R. Q. h, 
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uouUe-breasted 
Jack Shirt in 
I30li!iegv’@ CumJ 
- a trend-setter! 


The superb double-breasfed Jack shirt is 
made trom Cotswol checks ~ a style for 
tha trend-setter. Note the three pairs of 
parallel buttons, full sleeves, cut-away 
cuffs a rrd square pocket. 

A blend of lambswooi and fine 
UM cotton, Cotswol is available in 

lovely colours,printsandchecks. 

UDOiflliiOy-a great 
name in textiles 

THC>» N6WtE WCMiUW. COTTON C SXK MILS CCW^ANT UMTID 
Agnhwim No^, teAgNort fl A SuMdivy ol fUtutf 4 C4, LMW, IMm. 












BEAUTY 

SHAMPOO 
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Sunsilk 

can I 

A single shampooinij... 

j .x_ /^ladncinn 


lalTioi jw—- 

really clean. SUNSILK 

IS concentrated...yet 

■ as gentle as rain. It 
doesn't rob your hair ot 
Its natural oils like soap 
or harsh shampoos do. 
Don't tell your husband 
about SUNSILK'S light¬ 
headed fragrance. He II 
notice it himself. 

A Quality Product 
by Hindustan Lever Ltd. 


lliitds-ss.2»«3 
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live elephant 
at Santiniketan ? 

Need not be afraid. It is not a live 
elephant. It is just one of the rnany 
fantastic sculptural pieces of Ram- 
kinkar that you would find there. Life 
size. But tamed. In concrete. 

Now cross over to Kala Bhavana, 
the Art College. Mud thatches with 
splendid murals and relief work on 
the walls. Open air cultural meets 
and performances in the evenings. A 
wonderful experience every moment. 

Just one tip, so that you may feel at 
home. Stay at the Tourist Lodge, 
when you stay at Santiniketan. 

You can use the 
Tourist Taxi for a round 
of the Bakreswar hot- 
springs, the Messanjore 
Dam, Joydev-Kenduli, 
Nanur of Chandidas 
fame, Tarapith, etc. 




for bookings contact 

TOURIST BUREAU 

Government of West Bengal 

3/2. Oalhousie Square East, Catqutta-f^ 

Phone; 23-8271. Gram: -TRAVELTIPS’ 
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Reader’s Digest 


A FAMILY 
FOR 

FREDDIE 

By Abbie Blair 


1 REMEMBER the Brst timc 1 saw 
Freddie. He was standing in his 
playpen at the adoption society 
where I work. He gave me a toothy 
grin. “What a beautiful baby,” I 
uiought. 

His temporary foster-mother gath¬ 
ered him into her arms. “Will you 
be able to find a family for Fred¬ 
die?” she asked. 

Then I noticed. Freddie had been 
born without arms. 

“Freddie’s so clever. He’s only 
ten months old, and already he can 
walk and talk.” She kissed him. 
“Say ‘book* for Mrs. Blair.” 
Freddie grinned at me and hid 


his head on his foster-mother’s 
shoulder. “Now, Freddie, don’t 
behave like that,” she said. “He’s 
really very friendly,” she added. 
“Such a good little boy.” 

Freddie reminded me of my own 
son when he was that age, the same 
thick dark curls, and brown eyes. 

“You won’t forget him, Mrs. 
Blair? You will try?” 

“I won’t forget.” 

1 went upstairs and got out my 
latest copy of the “Hard-to-Place” 
iist. 

Freddie is a ten-month-old boy of 
English and French background. 
He has brown eyes, dark brown 

i9 
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hair and fair skin. Freddie was born 
without arms, but is otherwise in 
good health. His foster-mother feels 
he is showing signs of superior men¬ 
tality, and he is already walking and 
saying a few words. He is a warm, 
affectionate child who has been sur¬ 
rendered by his natural mother and 
is ready for adoption. 

“He’s ready,” I thought. “But 
who is ready for him ?” 

It was ten o’clock on a lovely late 
summer morning, and the adoption 
society was full of couples—couples 





having interviews, couples meeting 
babies, families being Drought into 
being. These couples nearly always 
have the same dream: they want a 
child as much like themselves as pos¬ 
sible, as young as possible and— 
most important—a child with no 
medical problem. 

“If he develops a problem after 
we get him,” they say, “that is a 
risk we’ll take, just like any other 
parents. But to pick a baby who 
has already got a problem—that’s 
too much.’I 

Who can blame them.? 

I wasn’t alone in looking for par¬ 
ents for Freddie. Any of the case¬ 
workers meeting a new couple, 
started with a hope: maybe they 
were meant for Freddie. But sum¬ 
mer slipped into autumn and Fred¬ 
die was with us for his first birth¬ 
day party. 

And then I found them. 

It started out as it always docs— 
an impersonal record in my box, a 
new case, a new “Home Study,” 
two people who wanted a child. 
They were Frances and Edwin 
Pearson. She was 41. He was 45. 
She was a housewife. He was a 
lorry driver. 

I went to see them. They lived in 
a tiny white house in a big garden 
full of sun and old trees. They 
greeted me together at the door, 
eager and scared to death. 

Mrs. Pearson produced steaming* 
coffee and biscuits fresh from the 
oyen. They sat close together on the. 
sofa. Aher a moment^^Mrs. Pearson 
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ige? 

began: “Today is our wedding 
anniversary. Ei^teen years.” 

“Good years.” Mr. Pearson 
looked at his wife. “Except-” 

“Yes,” she said. “Except. There’s 
always the ‘except’.” She looked 
round the immaculate room. “It’s 
too neat,” she said. “You know.?” 

I thought of my own living-room 
with my three children. Teenagers 
now. “Yes,” I said. “I know.” 

“Perhaps we’re too old.?” 

I smiled. “You don’t think so,” I 
said. “We don’t, either.” 

“You always think it will be this 
month, and then the next r^onth,” 
Mr. Pearson said. “Even when you 
begin to guess die truth, you don’t 
want to accept it.” 

“We’ve tried everything,” Mrs. 
Pearson said. “Examinations. T^sts. 
All kinds of things. Over and over 
again.But nothing ever happened. 
You just go on hoping and hoping, 
and time keeps slipping by.” 

“We’ve tried to adopt befOTe 
this,” Mr. Pearson said. “One 
society told us our Bat was too 
small, so we got this house. Then 
another one said I didn’t earn 
enough money. We had decided 
that was that, but this friend told 
us about you, and we decided to 
make one last try.” 

“I’m glad,” I said. 

Mrs. Pearson glanced at her hus¬ 
band proudly. “Can we choose at 
all?” she asked. “A boy for my hus¬ 
band?” 

“Well try- for a boy,” I said. 
“Wha^ kind of boy ?” 


Mrs. Pearson laughed. “How 
many kinds are there? Just a boy. 
My husband is very athletic. He 
played football at school; basketball, 
too, and athletics. He would be goixl 
for a boy.” 

Mr. Pearson looked at me. “I 
know you can’t tell exactly,” he 
said, “but can you give us any idea 
how soon? We’ve waited so long.” 

I hesitated. There is always this 
question. 

“Next summer, perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Pearson. “We could take him 
to the beach.” 

“That long?” Mr. Pearson said. 
“Haven’t you got anyone at all? 
There must be a little boy some¬ 
where.” 

“Of course,” he went on after a 
pause, “we can’t give him as much 
as other people. We haven’t a lot 
of money saved up.” 

“We’ve got love,” his wife said. 
“We’ve saved up a lot of that.” 

“Well,” I said cautiously, “there 
is a little boy. He is 13 months old.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Pcar.son said reach¬ 
ing out for her husband. “A beauti¬ 
ful age.” 

“I’ve got a picture of him,” I said, 
reaching for my bag. I handed them 
Freddie’s photograph. 

“He is a wonderful little boy,” I 
said. “But he has no arms.” 

They studied the picture in si¬ 
lence. He looked at her. “What do 
you think, Fran?” 

“Kickball,” Mrs. Pearson said. 
“You could teach him kickball.” 

‘^Athletics are not so important,” 
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Mr. Pearson said. '*He can learn to 
use his head. Arms he can do with¬ 
out. A head, never. He can go to 
university. We’ll save for it.” 

“A boy is a boy,” Mrs. Pearson 
insisted. ‘‘He needs to play. You 
can teach him.” 

“ril teach him. Arms aren’t every¬ 
thing. Perhaps we can get him 
some.” 

They had forgotten me. But may¬ 
be Mr. Pearson was right, I thought. 
Perhaps Freddie could be fitted with 
artificial arms some time. He did 
have nubs where arms should be. 

“Then you might like to see 
him?” They looked up. 

“When could we have him?” 

“You think you might want 
him?” 

Mrs. Pearson looked at me. 
“Might?” she said. “Af/gA/?” 

“We want him,” her husband 
said. 

Mrs. Pearson went back to the 
picture. “You’ve been waiting for 
us,” she said. “Haven’t you?” 

“His name is Freddie,” I said, 
“but you can change it.” 

“No,” said Mr. Pearson. “Fred¬ 
erick Pearson—it sounds good to¬ 
gether.” 

That was it; there were formal¬ 
ities, of course; and by the time we 
set the day Christmas lights were 
strung across the city streets and 
decorations were hung everywhere. 
I met the Pearsons in the waiting 
room. “Your son’s here already,” I 


told them. “Let’s go upstairs, and 
I’ll bring him to you.” 

“I’ve got butterflies,” Mrs. Pear¬ 
son announced. “Suppose he doesn’t 
like us?” 

I put my hand on her arm. “I’ll 
get him,” I said. 

Freddie’s foster-mother had 
dressed him in a new white suit. 
His hair shone, a mop of darl^ 
curls. 

“Going home,” Freddie said to 
me, smiling, as his foster-mother 
put him in my arms. 

“I told him,that,” she said. “I 
told him he was going to his new 
home.” 

She kissed him and her eyes were 
wet. 

“Good-bye, dear. Be a good boy.” 

“Good boy,” said Freddie cheer¬ 
fully. “Going home.” 

I carried him upstairs to the litde 
room where the Pearsons were wait¬ 
ing. When I got there, I put him on 
his feet and opened the door. 

“Merry Christmas,” I said. 

Freddie stood uncertainly, rock¬ 
ing a little, gazing intently at the 
two people before him. 

They drank him in. 

Mr. Pearson knelt on one knee. 
“Freddie,” he said, “come here. 
Come to Daddy.” 

Freddie looked back at me for 
a moment. Then, turning, he 
walked slowly towards them; and* 
they reache<i out their arms and 
gatnered him in. 


Heard at fireworks diis{^y: **I once had a headache like that,”—M.l*. 



How the World 
Saved the Treasures 
of Florence 

By John Reddy 


Devastated by floods a year ago, 
this famous city is experiencing 
a second Renaissance in which 
nations and people everywhere are sharing 


1 IKE A grey curtain dusk fell Despite the stormy weather, life 
over Florence on the even- went on as usual in the city of 
J ing of November 3, 1966. It Michelangelo and Dante, Leonardo 
had b^n raining intermittently for da Vinci and Machiavelli, Galileo 
weeks, and the brown, yellow and and Cellini. For Florence is not only 

orange stones of the ancient Italian a treasure house of Renaissance art 
city on the Arno River turned dull but a sprawling modern city of 
and gloomy in the dying light. - 500,000 j^ople, pulsating with life 

“This crystal arrow in the gentle and activity, 
sunset,*’ Elizabeth forett Brown- Florentines gathered in trattorias 
ing had called the Amo. But now and butus to sip espresso and 
there was no sunset, and the river ^ 3 ssip,about a bank r^bery that 
was a brown torrent. day in a near-by town. Buses, taxis 
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and bicycles inched through the wet 
winding streets. From the Piazzalc 
Michelangelo, high above the city, a 
few drenched tourists looked down 
on the Piazza del Duomo, where the 
500-ycar-old cathedral and the soar¬ 
ing Giotto Campanile were barely 
visible in the gathering gloom. 

In the fashionable Hotel Villa 
Medici, the city’s mayor, Piero Bar- 
gellini, was attending a dinner for 
industrial workers. They saw a film 
about the Mississippi River. 

“The Mississippi is a great river,” 
the tall, voluble, 69-year-old mayor 
quipped. “But if our Arno con¬ 
tinues to rise, it will be an even 
greater one,” The crowd chuckled 
appreciatively. 

Danger. Even as he spoke, the 
Arno was rising ominously. The 
downpour, falling on the Tuscan 
hills, had run swiftly into the Arno 
basing whose three valleys converge 
above Florence like leaves of a three- 
leaf clover. Each valley empties a 
river into the Arno before it rea¬ 
ches the city sprawled athwart its 
banks. 

Nearly 500 years ago Leonardo da 
Vinci had drawn plans for an intri¬ 
cate system of dams, lakes and locks 
designed to prevent a recurrence of 
floods like the one of 1333, which 
swept away three bridges and 
claimed 300 lives. Most of his plans 
were never put into effect, but there 
arc two dams south of Florence and, 
as the night wore on, engineers in 
charge of them watched the rising 
waters apprehensively. 
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Behind La Penna dam, 40 miles 
t>utside the city, the water was rising 
so rapidly that it threatened to flood 
the village of Ponte a Buriano. 
Finally, the engineers opened the 
flood-gates to release some of the 
water and lessen ther mounting pres¬ 
sure. Normally a placid stream, the 
Arno now gnawed hungrily at its 
banks in the darkness. 

At the central railway station in 
Florence, station-master Luigi Biffi 
was settling down to a quiet even¬ 
ing when his telephone shrilled. 
Italy’s chief luxury train, the Sette- 
bello, which had glided out of the 
city bound for Rome at 8.50 p.m., 
had come to a halt 18 miles south of 
Florence. Water had inundated the 
tracks. 

Biffi rushed downstairs to his 
office, gave orders to bring the train 
back to Florence and re-route it on 
to another line. But even as the 
Scttcbello was retreating, more calls 
began pouring in—railway lines 
were flooded all round the city. As 
train after train was cancelled, a 
growing crowd began milling round 
the station, still unaware of what 
was happening. 

The river was now rising with 
startling swiftness. At the Levane 
dam, about 35 miles outside Flor¬ 
ence, engineers had also opened 
sluice gates, and a wall of water was 
bearing down on the sleeping city, 
churning savagely around its seven 

November tg66: Swift fwers afpolJbUed 

water repheed thi roads, J^^ng ears arid 
driving people to take rsfkgS m upper fl^s 
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bridges, including the 621-year-old 
Ponte Vecchio. 

At 11.30, in his home on the 
south side of the Arno, Fausto 
Raiola, the owner of one of the nu¬ 
merous shops that line the bridge, 
glanced out of his window for a look 
at the river before retiring to bed. 
“My God, the river is almost up to 
the bridge I ’’ he exclaimed. 

Grabbing two suitcases, Raiola 
and his wife ran downstairs and 
over the glistening cobblestones to 
their jeweller’s shop. Quickly they 
crammed everything they could into 
the suitcases. Hastening back home, 
they emptied the suitcases and then 
rustled back to the bridge. From the 
span they could see trees and furni¬ 
ture being swept along on the tor¬ 
rent. Petrol cans bobbed up and 
down like playful porpoises. Four 
times the Raiolas made the trip. 
Then Fausto began warning tne 
other Ponte Vecchio shopkeepers. 
By 3 a.m., when the Raiolas left the 
bridge for the last time, its venerable 
stone arches were shuddering under 
the assault of the battering waters 
and debris. 

Crisis Point. Now the Arno was 
beginning to spill over its embank¬ 
ments and to engulf outlying dis¬ 
tricts of the city. Since 9 p.m. the 
river had risen 18 feet! Under¬ 
ground transformers were blowing 
up one after another. The aqueduct 
carrying the city’s water supply 
burst, killing an attendant. Water 
swept into the stables of the race- 
coune in the Parco Cascine. Grooms 


freed the thoroughbred hofses, but 
the animals panicked, and 43 
drowned. 

At 5 a.m.-, Mayor Bargellini was 
awakened by a phone call at his 
fifteenth century palazzo. “I’m wor¬ 
ried about the Ponte Vecchio,” the 
chief of police said. “Wc need en¬ 
gineers to stabilize it.” 

There was good cause for worry. 
Retreating German armies had 
dynamited buildings at either end 
of the bridge in 1944, weakening its 
foundations. 

The mayor dressed and drove 
hastily to the bridge. Crates ‘ and 
dead animals were sweeping along 
on the stream at 40 miles an hour. 
“Trees were hitting the bridge like 
battering rams,” the mayor said 
later. He raced to the radio station 
and broadcast an appeal to all 
citizens in low-lying areas to take 
refuge on high ground. 

When Bargellini got back to his 
car, the water in the streets had risen 
almost to its engine. “Let’s get out 
of here,” the chauffeur blurted. The 
two men jumped into the car and 
drove to the mayor’s office in the 
massive fourteenth century Palazzo 
.Vecchio, As they splashed to a stop* 
a policeman appeared, carrying the 
mayor’s wife in his arms through 
the knee-deep water. The Bar^- 
linis retreated to the upper floors of 
the old palace, where they Vffitt 
isolated without light, heat or teler- 
phone. 

“All Florence is a work of art,” 
Eisenhower warned his commanders 
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as they approached the Renais¬ 
sance city during the Second World 
War. It was here that Leonardo da 
Vinci painted some of his master¬ 
pieces and Michelangelo carved his 
immortal David. Here Galileo made 
important scientific discoveries and 
Dante wrote his love poems to 
Beatrice. Now the treasures spared 
by war were assaulted by the flood. 



Blackened with fuel oil from 
inundated basements, the waters 
spread across the city like a giant 
stain. Shortly after 6 a.m., they 
poured into the low-lying Piazza 
Santa Croce and rose to a height of 
20 feet round the ancient church of 
Santa Croce. The Franciscan priests 
barricaded the massive wooden 
doors and prayed that they would 
hold. But the rushing waters 
swirled under the church and erup¬ 
ted like a geyser from ^ crypt below 
the altar. 

Swifdy they swept over the 
tombs U Galileo, Michelangelo, 
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Machiavelli and Rossini. They in¬ 
undated Donatello’s relief of the 
Annunciation, blackening its gilded 
surface. In the church museum next 
door, the waters engulfed the glori¬ 
ous 15-foot painted Crucifix by Gio¬ 
vanni Cimabue, father of Western 
art. 

In the world-famous Uffizi gal¬ 
lery near the Palazzo Vecchio, water 
was already seeping into the 
ground-floor restoration room when 
the gallery’s distinguished director, 
Luisa Becherucci, arrived at 8 a.m. 
She was joined by Ugo Procacci, the 
Uffizi superintendent, Umberto 
Baldini, director of restoration for 
all the Florence galleries, and 
13 custodians. Together, wading 
through half-flooded rooms and 
rushing desperately up and down 
stairs, they managed to carry 43 
priceless paintings to the dry upper 
floors, including works by Botticelli, 
Giotto and Fra Filippo Lippi. Bal¬ 
dini lost ten pounds, and Signorina 
Becherucci, a slim, willowy woman 
in her sixties, was near collapse. But 
they had saved enough paintings to 
fill a gallery. 

At midday, the waters were still 
rising. In the Piazza del Duomd, 
they exploded into the great domed 
cathedral and eddied round the base 
of Giotto’s Campnile. 

At the near-by Baptistery, the 
torrent wrenched off five of the 
gilt bronze panels by Ghiberti that 
Michelangelo called, tho “Gate of 
Paradbe,’’and aWamped Donatello’s 
magnificent wood carving of Mary 
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Maedalcne.- It invaded the house of 
Miimelangelo and the Academy, 
where his statue of David stands. It 
drove people to the upper floors of 
buildings. ■ 

In gloomy Murate jail, trapped 


English students restoring paintings 
in Florence’s special art hospital^ set up in 
a Boboli Garins hothouse 



prisoners shrieked until they, were 
released to fend for themselves. 
Four of them drowned trying to 
get away through the flooded streets. 
Three others saved a jailer from 
drowning, and were later freed for 
their act. 

By nightfall, the water alt last 
stopped rising. But by then, isolated 
and laid waste by the flood, Florence 
was once again a medieval city with¬ 
out lights, gas or telephones. Many 
people huddled on rooftops. Fire¬ 
men in boats and rubber life rafts 
paddled through the streets to rescu^ 
stranded victims. Then, during the 
night, the waters receded as swiftly 
as they had risen. 

The dawn of November 5 re¬ 
vealed the full extent of the tragedy. 
Seventeen people had lost their 
lives; so had hundreds of horses and 
farm animals. The city was a swamp 
of collapsing houses and disfigured 
works of art. 

Over everything hung the reck 
of fuel oil, rotting refuse and dead 
animals. No fewer than 4,006 fam¬ 
ilies were homeless; 11,000 oUicrS' 
had suffered serious losses. Some 
6,000 shops and 700 restaurants, bars 
and trattorias were destroyed. E^ht 
hundred and eighty-five worfts of 
art—including Cimabue's Crucifix, 
painted in 1280—59 churches and 
millions of priceless books and 
manuscripts were damaged. Qro- 
tesquely strewn around, wrccked. 
and buried in mud, lay some d,0oo 
cars. The Amahad dipped ^,oqo 
tons of mud cm Flowyjjc6i--<me 
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Worhrs liying to puce together 
remains of Cimabm*s Crucifix, a priceless 
thirtkenlh century masterpiece which 
^ was severely damaged 



Cimabtie*s Crucifix 
before the floods 
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for every man, woman and child in 
the city. 

Citizens emerging into the mud¬ 
dy streets were cold and hungry. 
Many were dazed from seeing every¬ 
thing they possessed swept away. 
Numbly mey lined up in the main 

{ )iazzas for food, water and inocu- 
ations rushed in by army trucks and 
Red Cross workers. Three thousand 
three hundred Italian soldiers and 
pdicemen and i,8oo firemen set 
about feeding the hungry, resetding 
those without shelter, and cleaning 
up. The crippled railway system 
managed to haul in 30 giant tanks 
of water daily. 

Now the resilient Florentines be¬ 
gan the monumental task of clearing 
their city. Workers with bulldozers 
and shovels moved in to attack the 
mountains of mud. Bulldozers even 
rumbled into churches to push out 
the muck. Florentines tugged at trees 
and wresded with overturned cars 
with their bare hands. On the bat¬ 
tered Ponte Vecchio, shopkeepers 
knelt in the slime searching for 
missing jewels, while frogmen dived 
in the swollen Arno trying to find 
safes carried away by the flood. 

The very desperation of the situ¬ 
ation forged a common spirit of 
helpfulness. Passing strangers would 
stop to help someone digging in the 
mud for his belongmgs. Those who 
had food offered it to those who 
hadn’t. Those with a roof still over 
their heads shared it with others. “I 
woke to hear six people thumping 
on my front door,” one woman 
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recalls.‘‘They said, 

‘Help us, our 
house is flooded.’ 

Sol found beds for 
them all somehow. 

They stayed for 
three days.” 

Citizens poking 
through the de¬ 
bris near the 
Duomo found ^ 
missing panels of 
the priceless “Gate 
of Paradise” lying 
where the flood 
had flung them. 

In the Museum of 
Santa Croce, work¬ 
men took Ciixla- 
bue’s peeling Cru¬ 
cifix down from 
the wall and laid it 
reverendy on some 
damp pews. Some¬ 
one gathered bits 
of the paint that 
had flaked off and 
placed them on a 
plate to await the 
restorers. In the 
confusion, a pass¬ 
ing workman tossed away the flakes 
from the great masterpiece and ate 
his lunch off the plate. 

As the Florentines went about 
their heartbreaking tasks, the whole 
world rallied to the city’s aid. Lor¬ 
ries rolled in with desperately need¬ 
ed supplies from Milan and Turin, 
from Germany and Austria. Eng¬ 
land sent 3,000 blankets, tons of 




Five of iht ffldtd 
bronze Pauls on the 
Baptistery doors, 
forced ojf bj the torrent, 
were recovered frm 
mud and debris necar by 


^ l| One of the BapHstery 

doors after the food, with 

jlQ^yyilllllllllllPIIIH tm panels missing 



Thod^»4t ofprieeUss volx^ t» ^ NcOional 
Ubfuiry heai^otd to dxy 
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powdered milk, 50,000 doses of 
vaccine. From Gotland came 800 
blankets, 15 water pumps and Rs. 
31,500 of medicine sent by the city 
of Edinburgh. The American Army 
rushed in food, clothes, blankets, 
vehicles, generators and prefabrica¬ 
ted housing unitsThe Soviet Union 
sent flood relief aid estimated at 
some Rs. 45 lakhs. Dutch engineers 
arrived with water decontamination 
equipment, and Israelis took 112 
homeless children for a Christmas 
holiday in Israel. Perhaps the most 
poignant donation of all came from 
Wales—a busload of children’s 
clothes from the bereaved parents of 
Aberfan who, only two weeks be¬ 
fore, had lost 116 of their children. 

Help. Art experts from many 
nations came to salvage the damaged 
treasures. Fifty technicians from 
Uncsco’s Art Restoration Centre 
in Rome and from its workshops in 
Bologna, Milan and Naples, were 
rushed to Florence. The director of 
the Rome centre, British art expert 
Harold Plenderleith, happened to be 
in Florence when the flood struck, 
and immediately joined in the res¬ 
cue work. 

John Popc-Hennessy of London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum ar¬ 
rived; so did Germain Bazin, head 
of the restoration section of the 
Louvre, and U.S. art historians 
Millard Meiss and Fredrick Hartt. 

European artists also helped to 
rescue imaged art treasures. Many 
set out to raise money—Picasso 
donated one of his paintings for 
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auction. Sweden’s leading painters 
did the same and raised more than 
Rs. 3*5 lakhs. 

Perhaps the greatest help of all 
came from the students who flocked 
to Florence from all over Europe 
and America. They laughed and 
sang in half a dozen different lan¬ 
guages as they worked. The boys 
dug out homes and cellars, then re¬ 
paired plumbing and wiring; the 
girls cleaned books ind sieved the 
mud with kitchen colanders, seeking 
the thousands of missing artifacts. 
Working in muddy blue jeans, they 
became known as the “Blue An¬ 
gels.” Many volunteers were housed 
in a building in the heart of the most 
damaged area, near the church of 
Santa Croce; others camped out in 
railway carriages at the city’s main 
station. Some even slept on heaps of 
sawdust, on the floors of churches 
they had mucked out, or on the 
damp stone steps of museums. 

Various countries devoted them¬ 
selves to the restoration of specific 
treasures. The French set out to 
restore the church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena dei Pazzi; the British, 
the Horne Museum; the Dutch, 
the home of Michelangelo; the 
Germans, the Bardini Museum of 
musical instruments. 

Meanwhile, the indomitable Flor¬ 
entines wasted no time. _Famous 
fashion designer Emilio Pucci lost 
more than 150,000 yards of fabric in 
the flood. Yet he and his 1,000 em¬ 
ployees were back at work the mo¬ 
ment the waters rccedc<J^^’‘We spent 
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the next 20 days without water, 
light, heat and telephones,” says 
Pucci, ‘‘but my people came to work 
every day, even though most o£ 
them had lost everything they 
owned.” 

Mud' and oil-soaked merchandise 
was washed out in the Arno and dis- 
played for sale at a nominal price. 
Strange signs appeared in front of 
ruined shops. “Material already 
washed—^guaranteed no shrinkage,” 
one read. Smoke seeped through the 
shutters of a house with a hand¬ 
written sign which announced: 
“Don’t call the fire brigade. We’re 
drying out.” 

Gradually Florence got back to a 
semblance, of normality. Rail ser¬ 
vices, light and heat were restored. 
Little by little, the mountains of 
mud were heaved into the Arno. An 
English girl was one of the first to 
notice an important element in the 
city’s return to normal. “A man 
pinched me today outside the Bar- 
gello Museum,” she told a friend. 
“It was the first time since 1 came 
here. Now I know that the Floren¬ 
tines are getting back on their 
feet.” 

On November 27, only three 
weeks after the flood, the stubborn 
city was able to stage a celebration. 
The battered Comunale theatre re¬ 
opened with a gala performance of 
Monteverdi’s Coroitation ofPoppea. 
There were no stage se^; lignting 
and hea^g were improvised; in- 
strumenti and costumes were bor¬ 
rowed. But the Florentines enjoyed 


themselves with a special gaiety. 
On December 21, the Ufifizi pushed 
its flood-warped doors open and in¬ 
vited the public back in—not only 
to see the hundreds of familiar mas¬ 
terpieces, but also to see a special 
exhibition of the pictures rescued by 
Luisa Becherucci and her helpers. 

With the end of the Christmas 
holidays, it was time for the major¬ 
ity of the student volunteers to re¬ 
turn to their studies, and for (^hers 
to go back to their jobs. 

“They disappeared as they came 
—silently, in many different direc¬ 
tions,” one Florentine wrote. “No¬ 
body will know their names; nobody 
will recognize ,their faces. But 
their example will never be for¬ 
gotten.” 

Reminder. Today, a year later, 
almost the only visible sign of 
the disaster is a single black line 
marking the high water mark, run¬ 
ning all round Florence. Probably 
never in history has a city been so 
thoroughly scrubbed and polished. 
The broken embankments along the 
Arno, now rebuilt, are more sturdy 
than before. The rosy red- and 
orange-tiled roofs of the city glow 
warmly in the sunlight against the 
dark back-cloth of cypress and olive 
trees. 

But behind the scenes in the 
National Library, and in a huge 
hothouse in the Boboli Gardens of 
the Pitti Palace (formerly used to 
store orange and lemon trees), ex¬ 
perts will be working for decades 
to restore damaged paintings and 
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books. “It will take 20 years and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds,” 
estimates Ugo Procacci, superinten¬ 
dent of the Florence galleries. 

In the National Library, I saw 
about 100 students—Indians, Euro¬ 
peans, Americans, Africans—still 
patiently scraping mud off the Lib¬ 
rary's catalogue cards and cleaning 
hundreds of books. The work of 
book restoration was being directed 
by a team of experts organized by 
the British Museum and headed by 
Peter Waters. Other work was 
going on at smaller centres from 
Perugia to Rome. 

The students, sitting round long 
tables, carefully prised open the 
stuck pages and removed the mud 
piece by piece with surgical instru¬ 
ments and thin-bladed knives’. “One 
book can take a day or more to 
scrape,” said Roger Powell, a British 
book-binding expert. An indication 


of the immensity of the task could 
be seen in the 15 miles of new 
shelving which had been put up to 
store the books being worked on. 

In the carefully controlled hu¬ 
midity of the art “hospital,” I 
watched men and women working 
with exquisite care over masterpieces 
such as Taddeo Gaddi’s “Last 
Supper.” As deftly as brain sur¬ 
geons, they manipulated scalpels 
and tweezers to fit the tiny Hakes of 
paint back into place. Near by lay 
the famous Cimabue Crucifix like a 
corpse on a catafalque, with 80 per 
cent of its colours washed away. 

Despite the magnitude of the 
work that lies ahead, the disaster 
and the universal response to it 
seem to have imbued the old city 
with a new spirit. 

“It’s a new Renaissance,” Emilio 
Pucci says, “in which the whdic 
world has shared.” 



True Colours 

Dr. Mack Stokes regaled a university audience by describing his irrita¬ 
tion at listening to a communist speaker on Boston Common. When the 
communist shouted, “There’s no such thing as truth!” Dr. Stokes yelled 
a rebuttal: “That's not true!"And the communist trapped himself with: 
“It ir too true!” — ^N'. S. 


Pork Chop 

A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD boy Writing a composition on a Christmas theme 
(discussed some of the customs of old England. “To ctli^ratc,** he Wrote, 
“they sometimes chopped off the head of die bigg^t bore and carried it 
around on a platter.” ‘ 
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Sam Ruben: 
Born to Invent 


By Alfred Steinberg 

During 45 years of happy 
obscurity, this remarkable man has 
created many of the devices 
without which the modern world 
would feel lost 



H e IS a self-educated lone wolf 
with no formal university 
degree, and without backing 
from the resources of any large in¬ 
dustrial or university laboratory. Yet 
if the devices he has invented were 
suddenly removed from the scene, 
many refrigerators would not start; 
washing machines, radio sets and a 
host of other electric or battery- 
operated appliances might cease to 
operate—not to mention the com¬ 
munications equipment in the first 
and many subsequent space satel¬ 
lites. 

His name is Samuel Ruben. Yet 
despite the fact that, as one scientist 
recently said, “Ruben’s inventions 
are as important to our civilization 
as the steam eOjgine, the telephone 
and the aeropmne,** he remains 
relatively unkindwn. This is because 
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his inventions are chiefly compo¬ 
nents—the rectifiers, capacitors, re¬ 
sistors, and so on—^that make bigger 
devices operate. Taken together, 
however, they make up a mighty 
force. 

Considering the group brain 
power and the huge amounts of 
money being spent on industrial re¬ 
search today, the phenomenon of a 
successful independent scientific in¬ 
ventor is remarkable. As Dr. Eman¬ 
uel Piorc, head of research at 
International Business Machines, 
said at a ceremony in Ruben’s hon¬ 
our in 1963, “Samuel Ruben has 
proved that an individual can sur¬ 
vive and be great in spite of big 
science, big engineering and big 
industry.” 

Samuel Ruben’s wide-ranging 
curiosity became evident in early 
childho^. Born in Harrison, New 
Jersey, in 1900, he began bringing 
books home from the public library 
as soon as he learned to read—not 
Mother Goose or Hans Christian 
Andersen, but books on science for 
children far older than he was. 

Determination. When he grew 
older, he read the works of Michael 
Faraday, the father of electro-chem¬ 
istry; Ruben adopted the British 
genius as his idol. If he came to some 
advanced part of Faraday’s work, 
Sam did not give up in frustration. 
Instead, he analysed the writing, 
clause by clause, formula by for¬ 
mula; and when he could not 
fathom the meaning, he studied 
maths and chemistry books to gain 


the understanding he needed. Be¬ 
cause of his persistence in breaking 
the works down to their funda¬ 
mentals and restating them in his 
own words, he was soon far ahead 
of students who memorized but did 


not analyse. And, before he was 13, 
he was performing experiments with 
high-frequency electrical discharges 
in his bedroom. 


When Ruben was 17, he had to 
help support his family. As a result, 
he gave up his hope of going to 
university. But sheer luck was to 
change this disheartening turn of 
events into the opportunity of a life¬ 
time. 


It was during the First World 
War, and cheaper nitrates were 
needed for explosives. Ruben an¬ 
swered an advertisement for a lab¬ 


oratory assistant’s job on a project to 
extract nitrogen from air. He 
appeared so knowledgeable in hk 
interview that he was nired despite 
his youth and the fact that other ap¬ 
plicants had more formal education. 
While doing this job he formed the 
most important friendship of hk 


career. 


Also employed on the project, ^ 
consultant, was Professor Bergen 
Davis, a renowned physicist at 
Columbia University. His students 
knew Dr. Davis as a mai^f inordi¬ 
nately high standardH'/^cldom 
pleased even by thc^ork 'of out¬ 
standing graduate physkkts. But 
I^vis was fascinated that this teen- 
arcr not only knew what he was 
£ing in the projeai^s ocmiplex 
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laboratory, but could explain the 
theory behind his experiments. 

When Ruben showed him a 100- 
page report on the entire electro¬ 
chemical nitrate process, together 
with an analysis of the remaining 
problems, Davis was immensely im¬ 
pressed. Thereafter he considered 
the boy his protege, won him per¬ 
mission to use the Columbia physics 
department’s library, and drew up a 
rigorous course of reading for him. 

What of the future? Should he 
advise young Sam Ruben to work 
for a degree? Certainly Ruben was 
the equal of his other student^ but 
he had not taken college courses and 
would 'not obtain the necessary 
qualifications for years. The alterna¬ 
tive now became clear. Ruben was a 
born inventor. He had talked about 
some of his ideas and had sketched 
the devices on paper for his mentor. 
They were chiefly in the radio field, 
a rapidly expanoing industry, and 
Davis believed they could establish 
Ruben commercially. He advised 
Ruben to plunge full-time into an 
inventing career. 

Davis then suggested to Malcolm 
Clephane, the major financial back¬ 
er of the nitrate-processing project, 
that he should establish a laboratory 
for Ruben’s private use. Convinqea, 
Clephanc^nted a loft over a book¬ 
store York City, and 

granted tile y^jpng.man a few thou¬ 
sand dollars a year for tent, equip¬ 
ment and subsistence. In gratitude, 
Ruben subsequently assigned Cle¬ 
phane 50 per cent ot his earnings for 


life, which eventually represented an 
enormous financial windfall. But at 
the end of the first three years, 
despite relentless hard work, Ruben 
had yet to earn a penny. 

Then came a breakthrough of 
major proportions. Ruben had long 
heard his friends complain about the 
problems connected with operating 
their radios. In those days, radio sets 
were powered by heavy storage 
batteries which had to be discon¬ 
nected every week and carted to the 
local garage for recharging. Wasn’t 
there some way, his friends won¬ 
dered, to eliminate this task? 

Simple Solution. Ruben’s an¬ 
swer was to invent the solid-disc 
rectifier, which converted household 
electricity to the current needed 
to charge a storage battery. Though 
it was so simple that other research¬ 
ers were astonished not to have 
thought of it themselves, Ruben’s 
rectifier was a pioneering invention 
in a field that did not get a name 
until 25 years later, when it became 
known as solid-state physics. But its 
immediate importance to Ruben 
was not so much its revolutionary 
nature as the fact that it established 
him as an earning inventor. 

Now Ruben’s talents forged 
ahead. First came the creation of 
the dry electrolytic capacitor, a small 
device that could store electricity. 
This, in conjunction with his recti¬ 
fier, made possible the complete 
elinunation of batteries in the opera¬ 
tion of a radio set. Next came the 
quick-hditer alternating current 
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radio tube: it allowed a set to warm 
up in seven seconds, rather than the 
two minutes previously necessary. . 

In 1930, Ruben moved with his 
wife and son to New Rochelle, a 
suburb of New York City, where he 
rented laboratory space on the 
eleventh floor of an office building. 
Here the inventions continued to 
pour forth. 

His photolytic cell, which convert¬ 
ed light to sound, improved the 
quality of “talkies.” His heavy-duty 
rectifiers became the basis of one- 
hour battery recharges in filling 
stations, and of high-current resist¬ 
ance welders. Versions of his electro¬ 
lytic capacitor became the mainstay 
of all electronic equipment and were 
indispensable to many electric 
motors. Industry bought miles of a 
special heat-resistant insulated wire 
that he developed. 

He confined himself to inventing, 
leaving production to private firms 
which he licensed. His ideas pro¬ 
vided employment for thousands. 

New Challenge. Perhaps the in¬ 
vention for which Ruben is best 
known is his sealed mercury 
battery. After Pearl Harbour, the 
U.S. Army came to Ruben with an 
urgent problem: 90 per cent of the 
standard zinc-cartwn flashlight bat¬ 
teries shipped to the South Pacific 
went bad soon after arrival. Could 
he invent a new type of portable 
power that would withstand jungle 
neat and humidity? 

Ruben*s response was the develop¬ 
ment of a battery that the experts 
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said could not be created. Previous 
dry-cell batteries were made of 
materials that would react with each 
other, generating gases—especially 
in warm climates. Ruben deter¬ 
mined that a new electro-chemical 
combination was needed. He there¬ 
fore worked out a balance of battery 
chemicals (which included a new 
mercury-graphite combination) so 
that their interaction would be 
negligible—^and then encased them 
in an air-tight steel shell. 

About a year after Ruben began 
his study of the problem, the U.S. 
Army issued orders for the produc¬ 
tion of as many as one million sealed 
mercury batteries a day. Overseas, 
they powered walkie-talkies, mine 
detectors and other portable com¬ 
munications equipment. Not only 
was Ruben’s batteiy insensitive to 
temperature, humidity, gravity and 
acceleration; it also operated more 
than four times as long as the con¬ 
ventional zinc-carbon battery. More¬ 
over, it maintained its voltage at full 
strength throughout its entire exist¬ 
ence, instead of gradually growing 
weaker as did the convention^ 
battery^ and it had years of pre- 
service life. 

Ruben voluntarily turned over the 
use of ail his patents to the military 
authorities for the duration, and 
cancelled his royalty aitangeinents 
with licensees. This cpst him a sub- ■ 
stantial sum of money, but he re¬ 
fused to consider, reimbursement. 

In the years siroc ^ war* Ru¬ 
ben’s mercury battery^:bas triggered. 
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so many products that the U.S. 
Commerce Department has called 
him “the impetus of the present 
drive towards cordless appliances.” 
His battery provides power for 
electronic wristwatches, automatic 
cameras, portable tape recorders, 
cordless shavers and clocks. In Viet¬ 
nam, mercury-cell packages have 
powered radio beacons that have 
saved the lives of dozens of downed 
American pilots. 

Ruben is proudest of all of the 
medical applications of his battery. 
One is its use in hearing aids that fit 
into spectacle frames and into the 
ear itself. Other Ruben batteries 
power the artificial voice box which 
enables a person whose vocal cords 
have been removed to talk. Even 
more spectacular is the use of tiny 
mercury battery cells to power the 
now-famous heart “pacemaker” 
which, wired directly to a patient’s 


heart, forces a defective heart muscle 
to beat at normal rate. Without the 
pacemaker, thousands of people now 
alive and active would die-. 

Today, at 67, Ruben remains as 
busy as ever. He has received numer¬ 
ous honours for his achievements. 
From time to time, he travels to 
Washington, where he serves on the 
National Inventors Council. Here 
he is mainly concerned with helping 
budding, independent inventors. 
“There is no end to the current 
needs that inventors can fill,” he 
says. 

“But,” he adds wistfully, “the 
era of the self-educated inventor in 
science is about over. Today science 
is so advanced and sophisticated that 
it would require a lifetime of self¬ 
learning merely to climb to the 
diving board.” 

Perhaps. But the rigours of the 
climb never discouraged Sam Ruben. 


Pointed Parable 

Now IT came to pass that a certain parishioner invited his pastor to 
lunch at a popular restaurant. The waiter was very efficient, and the food 
was good. As they rose to depart, the pastor observed that his host laid 
some coins under the edge of the plate. And the waiter who stood by 
smiled happily; which meant that the tip was satisfactory. 

Now, with such customs all are familiar, and this parable enters not into 
the merits and demerits of tipping. But the pastor began to meditate. Well 
he knew that the usual tip must be at least ten per cent (a dthe), lest the 
waiter turn a«inst you. And it came to him that few people so honour 
their God ar mey do their waiter. For they give unto the waiter Ac tiAc, 
but Aey give unto Aetr God whatsoever mey can spare. 

Verily^ does man fear his waiter more than he fears his God? And does 
he love God less than he loves Ae waiter? Truly, a man and his money 
isre beyond ‘understanding. —From ■ churdi magazine 
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DEAN RUSK: 
“OUR 
PURPOSE 
IS PEACE” 

A StatejTient 
on Vietnam 


Public controversy over the presence of U.S. combat forces in Vietnam 
increases throughout the world. In this exclusive interview with The 
Reader's Digest, U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusl^ explains why his coun¬ 
try is there, how long it intends to stay, what it means by winning** in 
Vietnam, and why his government believes that its firm stand now is a biq 
step forward on the way to eventual organization of a reliable world peace. 

Q Mt. Secretary, why is 

the United States in 

* Sodth Vietnam today? 

Secretary Rusk: The United 

States has combat forces in South 

Vietnam because it undertook a 

mutual-security commitment, by 

solemn treaty, in 1955 to “act to 

meet the common danger” in the 

event of an “aggression by means of 

armed attack” against any country 

covered by that treaty. 

^Second, the United States is in 

Vietnam because of its vital interwt 

* 

bo ' 


in the peace and security of South- 
East Asia. This vital interest was 
specifically reaffirmed by a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by both Hous^ of the 
Congress in August 1964, with only 
two negative votes. 

The United States is in Vietnam 
because it must be just a$ interested 
in the organization jpfepea^in the 
Pacific as in the Atla^»i|c, It is there 
because its governmrat has not for¬ 
gotten tha dcsson of the 

I930*s: fhat on?||jccc^fui aggres¬ 
sion leads to anoti&r^ " 
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It is in Vietnam because those 
who 'might become its adversaries 
must be made to understand that 
the treaty commitments of the 
United States, which encompass 
more than 40 allies, mean exactly 
what they say. Otherwise, there 
might be temptations to move 
against one or more of those allies 
in a way that would bring us all 
into the catastrophe of World War 
Three. 

The United States is not attempt¬ 
ing to dominate the nations of the 
world, nor is it trying to organize 
a Pax Americana. But we believe 
emphatically that every nation, 
large or small, has a right to live 
its own national life, free from coer¬ 
cion from the outside. 

Fundamentally, the foreign 
policy of the United States reflects 
the simple and decent purposes of 
the American people, and these 
purposes are broadly shared by 
ordinary men and women through¬ 
out the world. 

Q. Initially^ America’s role in 
South Vietnam was purely ad¬ 
visory. Why was it necessary 
to assume a major military role 
there? 

A. The important turning point 
occurred when North Vietnam sent 
its own regular army formations 
into Sjttth ^ictnam. The 325th 
Divisio^of ^ North Vietnamese 
regular arnSV* moved* into South 
Vietnam at tnc,'cpd.of 1^4 and be¬ 
ginning of i96^^^d this division 
was followeci hy*n 5 thcr units, until 


there were at least 20 regiments of 
the North Vietnamese regular 
forces in South Vietnam. 

It was not until the spring of 1965 
that American military personnel 
in 5 outh Vietnam significantly ex¬ 
ceeded the numbers established by 
President Kennedy. Had there not 
been a build-up of U.S. forces in the 
summer of 1965, there would have 
been every prospect of a defeat of 
the South Vietnamese forces. This 
was frustrated, and allied forces 
now committed to South Vietnam 
make such a defeat impossible. 

The U.S. combat forces did not 
go to South Vietnam because of the 
dissidence or the acts of violence of 
indigenous elements of the National 
Liberation Front. U.S. combat 
forces were injected because of the 
intrusion of North Vietnamese 
men, arms and regular units. 

If all those who have entered 
South Vietnam from North Viet¬ 
nam were to go home, I have no 
doubt that the authentic southerners 
on both. sides could resolve their 
problems. 

Q. Can you explain the reasons 
for this North Vietnamese aggres-- 
sion? 

A. The underlying theory behihd 
what the communists arc doing in 
South-East Asia is to be found in 
the militant doctrine of Asian com¬ 
munism. And that doctrine is not 
an empty threat; action is being 
taken in support of it. 

The communist assault on South- 
East'Asia is not confined to South 
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Vietnam. Next door, loyal Laotian 
forces are resisting North Vietnam¬ 
ese invaders and their communist 
Laotian allies. Guerrillas trained in 
Communist China and North Viet¬ 
nam are operating in north-east 
Thailand. Peking has openly de¬ 
clared its support for the communist 
insurgents in Burma. Its leaders 
have long publicly advocated the 
use of force to destroy ncm-commu- 
nist governments, and eventually to 
achieve communist control of the 
world. 

Its militancy has alienated Peking 
from most of the other communist 
states, and created profound anxiety 
among nearly all the free nations of 
Asia. The free nations of South-East 
Asia would be appalled if South 
Vietnam were to be abandoned, ex¬ 
posing them to the momentum of 
successful communist aggression. 

It is sometimes overlooked that 
other Asian-Western Pacific coun¬ 
tries arc contributing far more 
forces to the defence of South Viet¬ 
nam than they did to the defence of 
South Korea. Other Asian-Pacific 
forces in Korea totalled approxi¬ 
mately 1*4 per cent of US. forces. 
In Vietnam they total approximate¬ 
ly 12 per cent. And to these should 
be added the Laotian, Thai, and 
other forces actively engaged in 
their own countries in the general 
struggle in South-East Asia. 

Q* Mr. Secretary, would it be 
fair to say that American firmnesa 
,Aince 1965 in Vietnam has in fact 
i already achieved a dc^ee of 
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stabilization, smd, therefore, of 
success in Ajsia? 

A. Decidedly. A few years ago 
there was an impression in Asia that 
Chinese communism was the wave 
of the future. This is not true today. 
The free nations of East Asia have 
greater hope and confidence than 
ever before, and are moving rapid¬ 
ly towards regional co-operation , 
among themselves. 

In a turbulent world, public atten¬ 
tion tends to focus upon violence 
and bloodshed, and neglects some of 
the major steps which are taken to¬ 
wards peace. Ten Asian and Pacific 
nations have formed the Asian & 
Pacific Council (ASPAC), to stimu¬ 
late active co-operation amone 
themselves in politi$:al, economrc 
and social fields. Indonesia, having 
thwarted an attempted communist 
coup d’itat, has joined with Thai¬ 
land, the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Singapore to form an Association of 
South-East Asian nations (ASEAN). 
The Asia Development Bank has 
come into being as a going institu-^ 
tion. 

In the last two years there have 
been important regional or sub¬ 
regional meetings on development, 
agriculture, education and other 
matters of common interest among 
the free nations of East Asi^ and the 
Western Pacific. ^ ^ 

The economic p^orm^es of 
the free nations or E^t Asia arc a 
dramatic ej^^t in the present 5 
scene^ At ^;W!ent Wye rates \ 
growth, Japan potJn 1 % the third ' 
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industrial power of the world, after 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The economic performance 
of such countries as the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of China 
has impressed everyone, and both 
these countries are now in a posi¬ 
tion to extend help to other nations. 
Thailand has made rapid economic 
strides. 

The quiet progress being made on 
all fronts in East Asia and the West¬ 
ern Pacific is a major element in 
upholding the organization of peace 
in an area in which two-thirds of 
the world’s people live. And T have 
no doubt that success in assuring 
the safety and freedom of choice of 
the South Vietnamese people will 
cause a hundred small nations 
throughout the world to breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

Q. What about South Vietnam 
itself? Do the recent elections 
there offer hope for the future? 

A. The South Vietnamese elec¬ 
tions have been an important step 
forward in the political life of that 
country. Sbmc have been scornful of 
the fact that the new president was 
elected by only 35 per cent of the 
vote. Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President of the United States in 
i860 by only 39 per cent of the 
vote. ^ 

Th^ were ii c^didates in the 
Soutftwietnamese Hectipns. It is not 


South Vietnam ten years ago should 
have differences among themselves. 
We should also not forget that many 
South Vietnamese got their educa¬ 
tion in France, where traditionally 
each man has his own political 
party. 

Nevertheless, these various 
groups seem to agree on one ele¬ 
mentary proposition: that they do 
not want what Hanoi is attempting 
to impose upon them by force. 

We cannot expect political seren¬ 
ity in South Vietnam; we don’t 
have that in my own country. What 
is most important is that they are 
determined to make their own 
decisions for themselves and not 
have such decisions imposed upon 
them. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what exactly 
do you mean when you speak of 
**winning** the war in South 
Vietnam? 

A, When we speak of “winning” 
we do not have in mind the destruc¬ 
tion of North Vietnam or a change 
in the character of its regime or its 
aiHliadons within the communist 
world. Our objective is very simple 
—to assure those to whom we arc 
committed by treaty that they will ^ 
not be overrun by external iarccs 
and that they will have a chance to 
decide for themselves what kind of 
government they will have and 
what Acir own matipns with other 


surprising that thetBuddhists, the nation^ 

Cativolics, the Momagnards, the In the wi<Kf -^$e, “winning” 
edinic Candiodis^i^^and the diat it will be demonstrated 

lion North Vitsiinamese who Red to course of aggression which 
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•could lead to general war will be 
Stopped at its inception and that the 
United States will not permit a 
momentum to develop which could 
end only in a general catastrophe. 

This docs not entail the perma¬ 
nent garrisoning of South Vietnam 
by American forces. The nations 
who have forces in South Vietnam 
declared at Manila that they would 
withdraw their forces, after close 
consultation, as the other side with¬ 
draws its forces to the north and 
ceases infiltration, and the level of 
violence thus subsides. Additionally, 
President Johnson has offered to put 
on the table a schedule of with¬ 
drawal of U.S. forces if Hanoi 
would put on the table a schedule of 
a similar withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces. 


U.S. treaties with them, which arc 
purely defensive in nature, do not 
become operational. 

We would look forward to the 
time when acceptance of the neces¬ 
sity for peace makes these alliance 
arrangements relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. But until there is an assured 
peace, the United States must 
maintain its capability of meeting 
its commitments. 

I have sometimes been criticized 
for stating things too simply. But. 
the most fundamental things usu¬ 
ally are very simple. There can be 
peace in South-rEast Asia if North 
Vietnam and Communist China arc 
prepared to live at peace with their 
own neighbours. There cannot be ^ 
peace in South-East Asia if North 
Vietnam and Communist China 


Q. How will the United States 
be able to guarantee the peace? 

A. The United States, by over¬ 
whelming and bipartisan votes of 
the Senate, has undertaken a series 
of mutual-security treaties in Eu¬ 
rope, in the Western hemisphere, 
and in the Pacific. The strength and 
mobility of the U.S. armed forces 
stand behind these commitments. 
If this is properly understood by 
those who would attempt to use 
force against the U.S. allies, there 
will be peace. 

In the Pacific, those allies include 
the Republic of Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, the Republic of China, 
Thailand, Australia and New Zea- 
land^-^s well as South yictnam. 
l£ they arc left alone in peace, the 


are determined to seize their neigh¬ 
bours by force. This is very simple 
but fundamental, and no one 
should be under any misapprehend 
sion about these elementary propo- ] 
sitions. 


Q. Once the peace 
in South-East Asia* i 

States prepared to ^pRTita^helll^/^ 
in rehabilitating the ar^a?, 

A. Oric of the di^erenccs be^4 
tween this war and pt^ ^waS is 
that_ 

ai^.more 
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participate in a regional effort to 
which the United States would be 
prepared to contribute at least one 
thousand million dollars. 

- Q. Mr. Secretary, has the 
American Government’s con¬ 
stant reiteration of its desire to 
negotiate with Hanoi, in fact, 
strengthened the communists in 
their resoive to get a military 
victory? 

A. This is a fair question. There 
have been many dozens of proposals 
made by us, by other governments, 
groups of governments, or leading 
personalities, which we have ac¬ 
cepted and to which Hanoi has 
given a categorical refusal. Some of 
our friends abroad have advised us 
I that our determined effort to Hnd a 
peaceful solution in South-East Asia 
may mislead Hanoi into thinking 
that we are prepared to abandon our 
commitments. 


necessary to defend their vital 
interests. * 

We cannot betray our own pur¬ 
pose—^which is peace. This carries 
with it tactical disadvantages. But I 
see no alternative to maintaining, at 
one and the same time, both our de¬ 
termination to turn back aggression 
and our determination to seek peace 
at the earliest possible moment. 
These two elements have been pres¬ 
ent in ail of the crises since 1945— 
the pressures against Iran, Greece, 
Turkey, Berlin, the Republic of 
Korea, the Philippines, Malaya, the 
Congo, and now South-East Asia. 
The simple tact is that it is too late 
in human history to abandon the 
search for peace, and too late in 
history to permit the appetites of 
aggressors to go unchcclccd until 
they lead to a general conflagration 
that could endanger the survival of 
the human race. 


This is a risk we must accept. 
Our purpose is peace—and we must 
^make this evident to all, including 

tlanoL 

^ But th^does not mean a tempo- 

^ which 
would gwftl&tee a larger war to- 


would aim 
morrow. S 
thatwc'ard 


must understand 
for peace, but are 
^l^teyer is neces- 
appetite for 
■Aboun, This is 
a democracy 
re^^nocs. 

Imuris^ regimes v 


Q. Mr. Secretary, this ’’search 
for peace” calls for a high degree 
of resolution on the part of the 
United States, b it possible 
that the communists are correct 
in supposing that our resolve 
will weaken? 

A. Only the American people 
can determine what kind of nation 
We are and what kind of responsi¬ 
bilities we are* prepared to accept. 
The American people have accept- 
, ed heavy burdens over the past three 
decades, both in military terms and 
in economic and social terms. This 
pciformance is almost literally with- 
OMt liatallol in history. Hitler was 
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convinced that the United States 
would do nothing about his aggres 
sion. Stalin tested the American 
people severely when he turned to 
the cold war, and pressed what he 
thought were his advantages in the 
decade immediately following 
World War Two. Khrushchev 
thought that he could intimidate 
President Kennedy at Vienna in 
June 1961, and in tne Cuban missile 
crisis. 

There is some evidence that some 
Americans are becoming negligent 
about the most urgent problem fac¬ 
ing mankind—the organization of a 
reliable peace. For many young 
people, World War Two is just a 


chapter in the history books, like 
the War of the Roses. What we 
must not forget is that there is 
a new urgency about organizing a 
peace. 

Article One of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter represents the lessons 
drawn from World War Two. No 
one will have a chance to draw 
lessons from World War Three— 
there will not be enough left. There 
is no question more* important than 
keeping the beast of nuclear war in 
its cage. 

Everything we do has to. be 
measured by whether or not it con¬ 
tributes to that central necessity— 
the organization of a reliable peace.' 


Hold-Up 

Having to go to the bank one day and unable to find a baby-sitter, I was 
forced to take my four small children with me. There were nine other 
people in the bank. Not wanting my children to cause any disturbance, 
I turned to them and said in a loud voice, “All of you line up against the 
wall and don’t say a word!’’ 

There was a sudden silence. Everyone stopped dead in his tracks. Then 
came a collective gasp as nine people waited for the bank robbery! -^A. A, 


Cold Comfort 

A SALESMAN, who had been ill for two weeks,'^otc these words across 
his monthly sales report: “A serious attack 0^laryngitis has.^k^ the 
wind out of my sales.” ■ li.’<£ P. 

In the typing pool of a large company, all the ^ 1 $ had colds, including 
myself. 1 was seized with a fit of coughbig jwli^as a telephone'call came 
for me. The su|^rvisor reported, “I’m sorty she can’t ComllW ^c^^jphdne 
at the moment. She’s having a coughing break.” aciwr* 
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THAT 

QUAIL, 

ROBERT 



Extrovert and full of fun, this delightful bird 
not only adopted a family, but charmed a nation 


By Margaret Stanger 


a N THAT morning of July 15, 
I 1962, my close friends and 
neighbours, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Kienzle, took me into the 
Icitchen of their house in Orleans on 
Cape Cod—and invited me to look 
into a cardboard box. At Erst I saw 
nothing but a small lamp, a iamb V 
wool duster and^^^ptacles ccbtain- 
ing chick feed ^d^ water. Then 
Mildred Kienzle gently lifted the 
duster. ^nujyJM vbeneath was" an 


exquisite, puflEball-size baby quail 
with bright litdc eyes. 

“Tom and I found the egg in an 
abandoned nest four days ago,” Mil¬ 
dred explained. They took die egg 
home, and for two days nothing 
happened. Then on the third day 
the egg moved slighdy. Holding it 
to their ears, the Klcnzles could 
hear a faint ticking inside, like that 
of a-miniature time bomb. 

Transfixed, they watched tiny 
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holes appear round the pointed end 
of the egg. When the circle of holes- 
was complete, there Was A silent, 
convulsive shudder aild the egg 
parted. 

Slowly there emerged some¬ 
thing resembling a wet bumblebee. 
But within half an hour, the little 
quail’s appearance began to change. 
When I saw him on the second 
of his life, he was brown instead of 
black and growing fluffier and 
downier by the minute. 

Neighbours were outspokenly 
gloomy about his chances for sur¬ 
vival. “He’ll never live,’’ they pro¬ 
phesied. But he snuggled under the 
lamb’s-wool duster just as he would 
have done under the soft feathers 
of his mother. We decided to call 
him Robert. 

Personality. The little quail 
grew swiftly, and soon soft breast 
feathers appeared in a tiny chain- 
mail pattern. The top of his head 
darkened, with gold lines down the 
sides that set off his dark-brown eyes 
startlingly. But the most incredible 
feature of his development was 
his emerging personality. 

Quail are among the shyest of 
birds, but Robert was a total extro¬ 
vert. He filled the house with song 
—greeting Mildred and Tom with 
distinctive chirps of pleasure and 
anticipation, cooing mournfully 
whenever he wanted companion¬ 
ship, and trilling ever more sofdy 
as ne fell asleep. 

On a warm, sunny August day 
when Robert was. two weeks ola, 
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Mildred and Tom sadly decided 
it was time to free him. When they 
carried him to the lawn, Robert 
looked about in bewilderment for a 
minute or two, then spied a tiny 
insect which he ran after and ate. 
After a while, satisfied that Robert 
knew instinctively how to find food, 
Mildred and Tom walked back to 
the house. 

Tom was just putting his hand 
bn the door latch when a sharp, 
shrill call went up behind them. As 
the door opened, Robert, running 
as fast as his legs could carry him, 
darted into the house ahead of them. 
After this performance was repeated 
for several days, it was clear Robert 
had come to stay. 

From then on, he was outdoors a 
great deal. Several times Robert’s 
quail family—his mother and ii 
chicks—passed near. There was 
never the slightest sign of recogni¬ 
tion, much less desire for reunion, 
on either side. Who snubbed who 
was not clear. 

Robert made the Kienzles’ house 
his own, stalking around investi^t- 
ing everything with outstretched 
neck. If Mildred was sewing, Robert 
was there, investigating patterns, 
running off with bits of material. 
If Tom was reading the paper, 
Robert was in his lap begging for 
attention. 

Highly sociable, ^MP^reeted 
guests wij^ cries ot^^ight. He 
would get up Gn-,4»c coffee table 
and preen fa«mse|^.damtily * help 
himsdf to any bisciiii^ ^at might 
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appear, even drink tea when it 
cooled. 

He chose as his steeping place a 
red velvet hat o£ Mildred’s on the 
bedroom shelf. “Up with the lark,” 
did not apply to him; he often did 
not make an appearance until ten 
or eleven in the morning. 

Physical changes in his surround¬ 
ings upset him. Let a piece of furni¬ 
ture be moved, a bottle of nail polish 
left where it did not belong, the 
corner of a rug inadvertendy turned 
back, and Robert would call until 
someone came to straighten things 
out. When the telephone rai\g, he 
knew it should be answered, and 
would hop up on the shoulder of 
the person talking, to chirrup into 
the mouthpiece. 

One day the telephone repairman 
came. He had read about Robert in 
the local paper, but was not pre¬ 
pared to find a quail standing on 
dptoe looking into his toolbox. 
When the repairman called the 
operator, Robert hopped up on his 
shoulder and began to chirp. We 
heard the repairman say, “Of course 
it’s in the house. You don’t think 
I’m calling from out in the woods, 
do you? It’s that quail, Robert.” 

As autumn set in, Robert’s plum¬ 
age grew heavier and richer in 
colour, and the charactcrisdc light 
and (ht^^^kings appeared onnis 
topknoASNlIp^, 

When t^jhrst light^j^now fell, 
Robert madrmt^ cautious steps in 
it, then rusheoh^ house. 

Hi^ favourite spot on snowy days 


was a lamp by the kitchen window 
—he perched on the lampshade, 
warming his derri^re, and smugly 
watched other birds braving the 
snow. After all, he was an indoor 
bird, accustomed to his creature 
comforts. 

That Christmas I contributed a 
decoration to the Kienzles’ tree— 
a fallen bird’s nest I had sprayed 
silver and hlled with three Christ¬ 
mas balls for eggs. On Christmas 
Eve the Kienzles fastened it near the 
top of the tree. Next morning 
R^ert came in yawning as usual, 
had his orange juice and toast— 
and spied the tree. He flew towards 
it, giving his loud cries that sounded 
like “HUR-ry, HUR-ry!” Then, to 
the Kienzles’ astonishment, he flew 
straight to the nest, though he had 
never seen one before, and couldn’t 
possibly have known what it was 
for. As long as the tree was up, 
Robert returned again and again to 
the nest. 

Watch-Dog. The Kienzles’grand¬ 
children came for a visit that year. 
The quail, it seems, had Arm ideas 
about how human children should 
behave. The first night, the children 
kept getting out of bed on various 
excuses. Finally, small pyjamaed 
Tommy tiptoed towards the table 
where the grownups were playing 
bridge. Only Robert, sitting on Dr. 
Kienzle’s shoulder, noticed him. 
Rising to his full height, Robert 
scolded, squawked, and very clearly 
implied that if nc^x>dy else would 
take care of this situation he would; 
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Tommy stared in bewilderment, 
then turned meekly and went bick 
to bed—for good. 

Spring came, and with it a gnaw¬ 
ing fear in Robert’s human friends. 
>\^uld he feel the mating instinct 
and return to the wilds? Quail 
appeared in pairs around the house, 
but Robert ignored them. Then one 
day he gave a little scream. Mildred 
and Tom ran to see what was 
wrong. Robert stood up, shook him¬ 
self, gave a contented little chirp 
and walked off—leaving an egg! 
After accomplishing this feat, 
Robert went to his (excuse me, 
Aer) tray, and ate and drank as 
never before. She completely 
ignored the egg, and seemed glad 
the whole business was over. Since 
the egg was not fertilized, it did not 
hatch. 

We wondered if she would 
lay more; a quail’s clutch usually 
runs from 12 to 15 eggs. Robert, 
however, laid only that one—appar¬ 
ently just to show that she could do 
it. A discussion followed about her 
name; but it was decided that Robert 
she had always been and Robert she 
would remain. 

New Companion. Then a prob¬ 
lem cropped up. For years the 
Kienzlcs had dreamed of a trip to 
Europe. Now their younger son, 
who was working in West Berlin, 
wanted his parents to meet his 
fiancee. So I offered to look after 
Robert while they were away. 1 had 
a wire-enclosed patio built next to 
rny house (there were many cats 
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about), loosened the soil in my 
eranium beds for Robert’s dirt 
aths and planted several clumps of 
chickweed. 

During those three months with 
Robert, I learned many fascinating 
things. For instance, I saw how a 
quail drinks dew; in the morning 
Robert would search out a blade of 
grass laden with dewdrops, and 
deftly run her bill along the blade, 
scooping up every drop. She loved 
daddy-long-legs, ants, flies and 
mosquitoes; she caught bees, but 
avoided wasps, worms, and ear¬ 
wigs. She had an unvarying tech¬ 
nique for her dirt bath, working 
down into the soil with head and 
wings, then staggering outjj her 
feathers laden with dirt, to sh^ke 
three—always three—times. 

She feared other birds, perhaps 
as the result of an instinctive fear of 
hawks. Of four-legged animals, 
however, she had no fear. Once, 
three cats with twitching tails 
watched her through the patio wire, 
and she paid no attention. She struck^ 
up a friendship with a friend’s white 
oodle, and would stalk slyly up be* 
ind the sleeping dog to grab a curl 
of his hair, making him yelp. 

The local papers had declared 
Robert ’‘our first citizen,” and other 
papers across the country carried the 
story. The firit Sunday I ha^er, 19 
people came to see hotflittti si^ her 
visitors' bo6k.>,, IH’ fnc" follm^mg 
weeks they kept streaming in-^^o6 
in all. ^omc taasfe 
others f rOm aan^l scl^^fic Interest 
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in birds. None could resist the blan¬ 
dishments of this bouncy, five-ounce 
bird as she greeted them loudly, 
hopped on their shoulders and 
cuddled under an car. 

One visitor was a young artist 
who made and sold beautifully 
carved birds; he was astonished that 
he could touch Robert, and excitedly 
examined her as if she were a rare 
jewel. 

“I’ve carved lots of quails,” he 
told me, “but now I see the mistakes 
I’ve made.” Another visitor was a 
photographer; a picture he took 
appeared on a commercial postcard 
, that sold thousands. 

When the Kienzles returned, 
Robert welcomed them joyously. 
From then on, though, she had two 
homes and often visited me. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1964, the Kienzles were asked 
to take Robert to New York to ap¬ 
pear on nation-wide television. At 
first the Kienzles were enthusiastic; 
then doubts set in. At last, some¬ 
one experienced in TV work 
advised them to say no—the intense 
heat from the lignts would 'dfchy- 
drate Robert; dangerou^y. Instead 
professional photographs of Robert 
were shown, with cpmihcnts from 
the. The result was a deluge of fan 
mail. 

As the months and years went by. 


Robert experienced only kindness 
and affection. Approaching her 
fourth autumn, she had many visi¬ 
tors, as usual, but people remarked 
that she seemed less mischievous. 

Early in November a spur-like 
growth appeared at the corner of her 
beak and began to spread inside. 
Robert required much assistance in 
eating, and she could no longer 
preen herself. Within a couple of 
weeks, she had become very weak. 
She took to leaving her shelf early in 
the morning, and Tom would 
awake to find her cuddled under his 
chin. 

On December 2,1965, she wanted 
to be held a great deal. Early that 
evening, for the first time in her life, 
she tucked her head under her wine 
to sleep. Next day, Mildred phoned 
me, and I knew from her voice what 
she would say. “Robert finally went 
to sleep with her head still under her 
wing.” I could make no reply. 

In her own small way, Rfbert was 
a power for good. Young men, after 
seeing her, vowed never to shoot a 
wild bird again, and she inspired 
many visitors to an interest in birds 
and other wildlife. Hundreds had 
been entertained and touched by her, 
ond the last guest to sign her vis¬ 
itors’ book wrote the ultimate tri¬ 
bute : “A joy to hear and sec.” 


^ Under Cover? 

An BlMULY lady went into a bookshop in Stockholm, pointed to a well- 
known Swe<h^ on^volume encyclopedia, call^ When Where How, 
and v^isp^ed, “lil^^t ofie of those dirty boedts?” —l. h. 
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Huge ore finds and one 
man*s vision of a better 
Brazil have brought an 
economic miracle to the lower 
Amazon basin 



By Scott and Kathleen Seecers 


EARiLY, backwoods ped¬ 
lar Mirio Cruz beached 
his dug-out canoe at a 
jungle-ringed gold-hunters’ camp in 
northern BrazU’s Amapi Territory, 
a wedge of land about the size of 
Nepal between French Guiana and 
the Amazon. Huge vines dangled 
from trees lOO feet high. Beneath 
them, smaller trees struggled to 
reach the sunlight, shut out by the 
canopy of leaves. 

Five weeks earlier, Mario had set 
out, his canoe loaded with gun¬ 
powder, matchets, cooking pots and 
other merchandise needed by the 
men who panned for gold along 
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Amapa’s uncharted rivers. It had 
been a poor trip, and he was sick of 
the heat, the mosquitoes and the 
monotony. 

Idly he picked up a jet-black stone 
at the water’s edge. It was very 
heavy, and looked as if it had 
flowed into shape, dien hardened, 
like drips from a mammoth candle. 
It would make a good doorstop at 
home. He tossed it into the bottom 
of his canoe, never dreaoqlng that 
this impulse would change the lives 
of tens of thousands of Brazilians 
[,,bring an economic mirade to 

- '■ r- 

place ever hadL^re need of 
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AUGUSTO ANTUNES’ 

a miracle. The year was 1940. This 
remote region nad dreamed away 
the slow centuries, its interior unex- 
plored, its resources only guessed at. 
Macapa, the capital and principal 
“city,” had only 2,000 people. 

Yet today Amapa is well on the 
way to becoming a prosperous and 
productive area. Macapi, with a 
population of 80,000, seethes with 
building, work and trade. Small en¬ 
terprises have become big ones, and 
new ones have appeared in every 
vacant space in the city. The dilapi¬ 
dated government hospital has been 
refurbished and expanded, new 
secondary school built; and an en¬ 
larged water and sewage system is 
under construction. 

The deep north channel of the 
Amazon has been marked for navi¬ 
gation for the first time, and Brazil’s 
only standard-gauge railway now 
slices through the jungle to Mario’s 
mountain at Serra do Navio, 122 
miles up-country. 

Far more important, Amapd is 
serving as a giant laboratoiy of trop¬ 
ical agriculture, health, industry, 
education and private inve$t;ment. 
The lessons learned there will be 
applicable to tropical areas through¬ 
out the world. 

This twentieth century magic U , 
the result of an impressive combina- ' 
tion of hard work, money and 
technical skills, and one man*^ dedi¬ 
cation Jo a dreani of a better Bra^l. 
The Dig‘ change began in 19 41^ 
when die Brazilian governnuK. 
urged everyone to. Jook out*TOr , 


MAGIC MOUNTAIN 

undiscovered deposits of iron ore. 

M^rio, curious about his heavy 
doorstop, took it to the terri¬ 
torial governor, who had it assayed. 
The black rock turned out to be 
high-grade manganese ore, a min¬ 
eral used in steelmaking and 
uranium production. The Amapa 
government, after a preliminary 
survey, advertised for bids for the 
concession to develop the find. 

Excitement. A thousand miles 
south, in the state of Minas Gerais, 
41-year-old Augusto Antunes got 
excited when he saw the adver¬ 
tisement. Originally a civil en¬ 
gineer, Antunes had become a 
mining enthusiast and had already 
conducted operations on a small 
scale. This sounded big. “Mining is 
like a virus for which there ^9 no 
cure,” he said. “I that 

hill.” , • - 

Antunes went to Bel^, fiew 200 
miles in a ratdetrap plane across the 
mouth of the Amazon to Macapa 
and, with Mario as guide, travelled 
six days by canoe up the Araguari 
and Amapari rivers to the site. 
Rough trails had been cut at inter¬ 
vals over the 900-foot hill for the 
prelimin^iy survey. But this had 
given no hint of the depth of the 
ore deposit. Antunes toiled up and 
down the rocky trails, rooting out 
ore samples, to take back with him 
and letting bi$ imagination play 
with the potentialities of this jungle 
hilltop. 

* . .4^1 hb sample were higltgrade, 
av^ging ^ per cent manganese; 
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but competition tor the concession 
was high, too. Two huge American 
companies were bidding against 
him, giants against a pygmy. But 
the pygtny had some advantages— 
in particular, the idealbtic code of 
the Antunes family. From child 
hood, Augusto, son of a university 
professor, had been steeped in the 
creed that the worth of a man lies 
not in what he owns but in how 
much good he does with his posses¬ 


sions. 


In bidding for the Serra do Navio 
concession, Antunes accepted the 
government’s requirements for 
taxes and royalty payments. He 
pledged a salary scale higher than 
the government minimum, and 
promised to invest 20 per cent of the 
ppei^on’s net profits in projects to 
dev^N^ Ajinapi. If the ore zone 



proved to have more than ten mil¬ 
lion tons, he would build a railway 
to the mine. 

Impressed by the unselfish terms 
of his bid, and convinced that a 
Brazilian developer would serve 
the national interest better than a 
foreign firm, the government over 
looked his lack of large-scale experi¬ 
ence and capital and awarded the 
50-year concession to Antunes. 

For the next y^r he sent en¬ 
gineers and office staff from his 
mines in Minas to Amapa, to try to 
get the project moving. But it was 
too big: Antunes had to have more 
capital and technical help. After sik 
months of travel and negotiation, he 
signed a contract whereby an, Amer¬ 
ican company, the Bethlehem $te(d 
Corpioration, agreed to do de^p*, 
boring exploration to establish the 
size of the ore deposit. 
If it was more t^n ten 
million tons, Bethlehem 
Steel would have a ^ per 
cent interest in the . firm 
to be called tndfistria . .e 
Com^rcb de. Min^t^ 
SJk. (Icpirq), and woiM 
V ^ the , ^gwteerjng^ 

for pon^ 

sttbetum and initial, oper- 
a^n . . 

. . it took anpt^ six 
‘.months to hackdteJiind^- 
giOwth £rd^.'tlh^;nipun- 
tain.anddtefixatd&nj^d^ 
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empioyedwhen they could be found, 
and laix>ur was local: tough, cheer¬ 
ful, self-reliant backwoodsmen. 

In September 1951, the drill cores 
indicated reserves of more than ten 
million tons. The tempo of work 
increased. Now structural steel for 
machine shops and warehouses had 
to come upriver by dug^t canoe. 
Engineering began for an ore port 


brother, Dr. Paulo Antunes, direc- 
tor of the Sao Paulo University 
School of Public Health, to plan a 
medical service, ‘*at least die equal 
of any health and medical service in 
the world.” Today the 30-bed hos¬ 
pital at Serra do Navio and the 
nine-bed one at Vila Amazonas, 
town for the port of Santana, gleafn 
with the finest medical equipment. 


at Santana, on the Amazon near But Dr. Paulo’s emphasis is on 
Macapi, and for the railway, “attacking the conditions that breed 


Despite recruiting troubles, critical 
supply problems, insects and rot, 
the railway was completed in 30 
months. 

In lanuary 1957 a io,ooo-ton ore 


disease.’ 

Precautioiis. Both towns are 
sprayed with insecticides regularly. 
Chest X-rays are offered once a year 
for everyone. All water is treated 


.ql^^j^^rWhdiiome day be living 

^downstream.” 

;^rom the beginning, Icotni made 
distuiction between its own 



carrier took on the first load of before going into the water system, 
Amapii manganese. Since then ship- and a modem sewage-treatment 
ments have continued without a plant at Serra do Navio converts 
bfeak; most of Iccuni’s highest- effluent to chemically puny^ater 
grade ore goes to the United States before it filters into the'A^inc^ri. 
and to a dozen countries in Asia “We will not always be idone here,” 
and Europe. said Dr. Paulo,l“We have to think 

The whole {^ration is so mech¬ 
anized that or Icomi’s iy30o em-’. 
ployees in Amap^, only 300 are^ 
needed to handle the mining, rail-^ 

way and port (hvisions.^ The rest ^^tBrests and the well-being of the 
work in healdi, educat^O/ nndii- ,'|||d^Qry. Despite ^ fact that its 
tenance, supriy and admihistradon. . and royalties represented 

leond pays alra^lt dOtdde die tary diati 90 per cent ctf the ineome 

require by'iail in Amapd, and m the Aiiiap^ government, diere 
chtfges its tnen only ndten rent lot was a wide discrepaney* between the 
a .yrdl-equipped modem house, living conditions of leomi employ- 
Ni^>:sehoms have almost wiped ^ ces and those the people, 
tbe.yiiferac^diat at ^ it word^ ^tunes. "We 

harnpe^vbatl me labour were building; an island of comfort 

the his older ' l^e first diought of an extensive 
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public-welfare scheme, then rejected 
it. “You can hand out money for 
ever without doing any lasting 
good,” he said. “I decided to invest 
the money in creating opportunities 
that would enable people to earn a 
better living.” 

This meant new industries and 
agricultural products. To develop 
commercial projects, Antunes 
formed a separate company which 
is already showing results. He also 
donated a 4,000-acre farm, where 
experimental plantings have pro¬ 
duced good sugar cane, never grown 
commercially in the region. Finan¬ 
cing is being sought for a sugar 
mill to start production next year, 
and its output will reduce by half 
the local cost of sugar, now shipped 
from Sao Paulo. 

The ,iia||project will exploit the 
imme^ll^^idncentrations or shrimp 
that die Adantic off the 

Amapi coast. A longer-range <!g|er- 
prise will produce palm oil, valudme 
for fine soaps and margarine, for 
cooking, and for use in dn-plating 
steel. / 

All these projects are organked 
as private enterprises, dcsignira to 
make and sell goods at a profit, 
thus increasing Amap 4 *$ produc¬ 
tion, employment and prosperity. 
However, they were not enough to 
appease Antunes’ conscience. 

Working through local govern¬ 
ment agencies, he arranged to have 
an aerial survey of the territory 
done by the U.S. Army Ma;^ 
Service. This will be the basis fol 
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studies of natural resources, cover¬ 
ing climate, fisheries, minerals and 
forestry, to be followed by experi¬ 
mental test projects. 

At the same time, extensive 
educational schemes will teach the 
people what they need to know 
to take advantage of their new 
horizons. 

Local Boom. Amapa’s promis¬ 
ing future is already a fact for many 
local people. In 1946, Moists and 
Isaac Zagury had a tiny ice-cream 
factory employing six people. To¬ 
day they sell and service cars and 
jeeps, own two chemists’ shops 
and a soft-drink factory, and have 
about 80 people on their pay¬ 
rolls. 

Homero Platon built roads under 
contract for Icomi for several years. 
Today he owns a thriving soap fac¬ 
tory and a large and busy road- 
haulage business. “Icomi created the 
conditions that made all this pos¬ 
sible,” he told us. “It would be hard 
to name a business that has not 
benefited by their operations.” 

Antunes, however, was still get¬ 
ting ikher than he wanted to be. 
He fpii^ed the Antony Foundation 
to ded with prob]eh%$ att lover Brazil. 
He Has already fiansferrcd a sub¬ 
stantial amount of his mining shares 
to the Foundation, an 4 ^[pects 
eventually to give most of them to 
this work. “Brazil -produced this 
wealth. 1 - want Brazil to benefit by 

, Now in his early s^es, Antunes 
IP^ng forward foictirement on 
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his 2,700'acrc ranch near Sao Paulo. 
He intends it to be a laboratory that 
will develop crops and methods to 
enable the Brazilian small farmer 
to make a good living. 

“Brazil has no small problems,” 
he said. “But one of the biggest is 
rural development. The best long¬ 
term solution is to create a class of 
thrifty, productive small farmers. 
Such men will help to build Brazil.” 

And what of Mario Cruz, whose 
lucky find touched off this explosion 
of wealth and progress? We found 
him in Macapa, a vigorous, lively 
elderly man, with bare feet, and 


twinkling eyes. Despite his rudi¬ 
mentary education, Icomi created 
a good job for him for a year or two, 
then gave him “inactive status” 
(full pay, no duties, and eligible for 
pay rises). The company retired 
him at 66 on full pension and built 
him a house in Macapi. 

“The house was too grand for 
me,” said Mario. “I rented it out 
and came back to live in my little 
wooden house. 1 am lucky, and 
Amapa is lucky.” 

Many other people would add 
that all Brazil is lucky that An tunes 
won the manganese concession. 


Driving by Ear 

An ominous rumble from the back seat of my neighbour’s car made me 
wpndcr whether we'd make it home. Just as I was about to mention the 
noise, she pulled into a petrol station. Instead of describing the treble to 
the attendant, she nonchalantly ordered him to fill up the tanki^ As^Ve 
drove away, I noticed that the rumble had completely disappeared. 
Mystified, I asked how a full tank of petrol could eliminate the noise. 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong with the car,” she replied. “It’s just that my 
•four-year-old dropped a golf ball into.the petrol tank, and when the ball 
starts to rattle around 1 know it’s timi^ to ml up again.” —Barbara Foster 


Home Cooking 

1 WAS staying at an inn in P^rigord, where the price for board and 
' lodging was astonishingly moderate. Yet it was possible at almost every 
meal to savour the most delicious specialities of me region—confit i‘oie, 
omelette with truffles, foie gras. One day, 1 asked the innkeeper how he 
managed to feed his guests so well and at the same time so cheaply. 

“It is sim^ sir,” he replied. “Most of my boarders arc Englim and, 
as you know, stomachs are hardly equal to digesting our succulent 
dishes. Oii eating die lirst m^l, they suffer from indigestion, and after¬ 
wards insist on Mng served boiled noodles for the rest of their visit. 

‘*That ^bles me JCp save ydiat> I can serve my other 
guest^ whdie^like real Pjfrigon^HKsL loW fate.” —|. pAiuguian 
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Some practical suggestions for 
maintaining effective parental authority 


Child Discipline: 
A Judges View 

By Judge Leo Blessing 

WITH Arlene and Howard Eisenberg 


B pr, JUDGE, what is proper disci- 
I pline?” a woman asked me 
" recently. The question is one 
I have often been asked, not because 
of any special wisdom 1 possess, but 
because people feel that from my 
vantage point on a court bench I am 
in a position to see the mistakes that 
parents make. 

There is, unfortunately, no simple 
way to reduce “proper discipline” to 
a formula. But when parents come 
up before me in court with children 
who have turned against authority, 
whether that of home, school or law, 
there are several suggestions I fre¬ 
quently make: 

j. In vite your child's confidences; 
don’t demand them. Privacy is the 
right of every human being, of 
wTbtcvcr age. And that includes pri¬ 
vacy of thought. Yet you’ve probably 
heard this sort of parental question¬ 
ing: “Where are you going?” “To 
Charlie’s house.” “What arc yoiif 


going to do there?” “Talk.” “Wluit 
are you going to talk about?” .." 

Such a mother or father does A 
child a great disservice. I remember- 
onc teenage boy who was repeatedly 
in trouble—sneaking off to 
cinema, stealing sweets, misbdhsv- 
ing. The home seemed a good one, 
but there was one ingredient nuss- 
ing: the mother had never given the 
boy her trust. He was rebelling 
against her too-tight rein, her refusd 
to allow him privacy. I helped 
to arrange for him to join the 
navy. Two' years latar, he came 
back a decorated hcip. Now a father 
himself, he b Kelpuig other problem 
children as a probation officer. 

Parents who respect their chil¬ 
dren’s right to privacy usually find 
that the youngsters . shar^ th^ 
thoughts apd fHan*, and very 
hard to live up to their parents’ 

. ‘ A void comp 4 nttg 
dfen. Every*chUa to 


otmiMiauis nunc ocniTMKirtnucr 



CHILD DISCIPLINE: 

what he is is good and important. 
Many never do. Often a child s 
rebellion or withdrawal is just a 
violent reaction to “Why can t you 
be like John an aching for atten¬ 
tion, for love that is ffven not be¬ 
cause he’s clever or handsome or 
good, but because he is himself. Shy 
* or gregarious, athletic or bookish, 
easygoing or aggressive, a child 

needs acceptance. 

5. Set a proper example for your 
children to follow, I remember a boy 
up before me in court who retorted 
to his parents’ admonition not to lie 
.with, “Why not? You do it all the 

time.** 

How many parents tell lies of con- 
v'^t'Cnicncc, and then are shocked to 
.that their own child has been 
cheating in exams ? How many 
chide children for bad language, but 
tell bobterous double entendre 
stories themselves ? The foundations 
of character are built not by lecture 
but by bricks of good example laid 
day by day. 

Try to see your child as others 
see him. Some parents want to see 
their children without blemish. I 
remember one mother whose son 
had been brougk before me five 
times. Each time she insbted that he 
was the “victim of bad compan¬ 
ions.** Yet court records sh^cd mat 
.each time he had the ringl^dcr 
iVho led die oth^s'astray. We risked 
' destroying, her support of the boy 
.'Whieit. we insbted that she^ look at 
tii^^ds ai|4 ke 

redfy was. It was a chance we had to 


A fUDGBS VIEW 

take to help the child. If a parent 
refuses to sec his youngster s faults, 
how will the child ever begin to 
recognize them? 

5. Dont be a friend to your chil¬ 
dren—be a parent. For a lot of rea¬ 
sons, good and bad, many parents 
work hard at the role of “friend. I 
wince when 1 think of the divorced 
mother of a 14-ycar-old girl who in¬ 
sisted on going to parties with her 
daughter—not as a chaperon but as 
“one of the girls.’’ I remember a 
well-intentioned father vtho had 
read that he should be a pal to his 
son, and accompanied him every¬ 
where. He so monopolized the lad 
that the boy lost contact with his 
contemporaries. When the son came 
to our attention as a school problem, 
we tried to show the father the 
difference between putting himself 
on the child’s level as a friend, and 
being ready to fulfil his son’s needs 
as a father. 

A child grows by sharing experi¬ 
ences and ideas with boys and girls 
his own age, by competing with 
equals rather than with a parent. 
Children need friends; but thw 
also need parents—to respect, ad-- 
mire and emulate. 

6. Act together, and consistently. 
By this I mean first that mother and 
father should agree on dbcipltnc, 
that they should decide together 
what rules will be followed and how 
infractions will be t^ted. Con- 
sbtency b important in all family 
Uf^ j^easonably; firm rules—about 
m<^U, . clothes, homework—make 
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life simpler and pleasanter for every¬ 
one. Wholesome consistency, which 
allows for relaxation of the rules on 
special occasions, gives a child the 
security he badly needs in an in¬ 
secure world. 

7. Apply discipline only to correct 
a child, not to punish him. Disci¬ 
pline should be firm and just, but 
tempered with mercy. Spanking 
may be successful with young chil¬ 
dren when applied direcdy after the 
offence. Older children will learn 
more from reasoning, or from the 
temporary withdrawal of privileges. 
And the handling of the situation 
should “fit the crime.” 

The gap between correction and 
punishment is one that parents often 
leap in anger. But the goal of correc¬ 
tion should be improved conduct on 
the child’s part, while punishment 
yields nothing but a satisfied feeling 
of revenge on the parent’s part. 

8. Let your chdd find his own 
level. Pushing children to do more 
than they are capable of can make 
them hostile, defiant, frustrated, 
guilty, rebellious. I knew a boy who 
wasn’t making the grade at school. 
His parents refused to let the school 
put him in a special class, insisting 
that he was bright. They pushed 
him harder, made him give up 
sports. He began to play truant, and 


came to our attention. It was found 
that he had an I.Q. well below aver¬ 
age, and eventually his parents were 
persuaded that he would never excel 
academically. They let him go to a 
trade school, and there he dia well. 

Learn your child’s level, and once 
you arc certain that you have re¬ 
moved all barriers which could keep 
him from doing well—aural, vis¬ 
ual, emotional—encourage and help 
him to succeed. But don’t force him 
beyond his capabilities. You’ll only 
be nudging him into rebellion. 

9. Encourage your child to pur-- 
sue his own ambitions..K child’s 
ambitions and hopes are his alone^ 
It doesn’t matter what his parenti’ 
dreams may be. Parents who prod 
their children into unsuitable, un- ^ 
wanted careers may end up not 
with doctors and lawyers in die 
family but with unemployable, 
unhappy adults who are frequent 
clients of doctors and lawyers. 

Happily, for the majority of 
young people the oudook is good. 
The dimcult years will pass. If we 
can be patient with our ^ildren, be 
tolerant of their eccentricities, and-r 
most important~*^^y them> they 
will almost certainly make tluir 
way. If there is one thing that’s like¬ 
ly to be a cure for adc^escence, it’s 
the passing of a few years. 


A Cute Angle 

1m the interests of pca^ Red Indians a lake in Massachusetts a* 
name meaning “You Fish dn Your Side, We FMi bn Ow Side^ Nobotfy 
Fish in the Middle.’’ O. 



Humour in 
Uniform 


I HAD almost finished my annual 
medical examination in the army base 
hospital and was having my height 
and weight recorded. As I stood on the 
scales, I remarked to the doctor, “You 
fellows have been measuring me for 
25 years now and I haven’t gro'^n an 
inch. What are you trying to prove?” 

The doctor looked at me for a min¬ 
ute, then floored me with, “You mis¬ 
understand, colonel. At your age we’re 
checking for shrinkage.” 

—C0LON8L C. D. Jordan 

Shortly after the Second World 
War at an air force station there was 
a rather overbearing officer, who was 
the owner of a scruffy wire-haired 

• terrier. One day he strutted into the 

mess followed by the dog. A jovial 
colleague greeted him with: “Good 
heavens! Knit your dog yourself, 
sir?.’* — P. w. B. 

“Casualties” were needed for the 
night of die Civil Defence exercise and 
my huffiand, who was in charge of 
the oTCration, persuaded young Willie 
to voiuntea*. Brigjbtly spattered with 

* red paint, he wcht off with instruc¬ 

tions to lie down un^ier a specified 
lamj^post art B wl^ an ambu- 

lance aew imM attivt td mxk hia* 

Ixmdage iknd jbri^ him bade 
for diagnosiE. acreise ran late, 


and it was 8.30 before the ambulance 
raced up to Willie’s lamp-post. 
Chalked on the deserted pavement in 
big, angry capitals was the terse mes¬ 
sage : °BL£D TO DETH AND GONE HOME 
—WILLIE.” —Mrs. E. a. JiNNiNOS 

As A Navy wife, I long ago became 
accustomed to my husband’s calling a 
floor a deck, a wall a bulkhead and 
our bathroom the head. I was not even 
greatly surprised to receive messages of 
“well done” after the birth of each of 
our children. But I was taken aback, 
the first night after a long sea-duty 
separation, when my husband looked 
at me in bed and announced, “It's 
good to have you alongside.” — J. P. s. 

In 1944 I was serving with the 
Highland Light Infantry in Greece 
during the left-wing revolution and 
the ensuing civil war. With political 



ness. 

A year later, when we were still 
in Greece, news came tliroi»h of 
Labour's overwhelming victory in the 
British General B^ecdon. Shordy after¬ 
wards an. didesly Greek asked me: “I 
suppose CluircmU has taken to the 
mpuntains?” GonoM 
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While checkins in at the U.S. 
Naval Aerospace Medical Institute, I 
was amused to find this sign on the 
door of a research laboratory: “Re- 
stricted Area. Unauthorized Persons 
Caught Beyond These Doors Will Be 
Experimented On.” — -H. b. 

Our C.O. was anxiously awaiting 
news of the birth of his Hrst child. To 
evade the ban on personal radio mes¬ 
sages, he arranged for a friend at head¬ 
quarters to send him a coded signal. 
In due course he received word that 
“radio spare part has arrived.” Back 
signalled the C.O.: “Reference spare 
part. Please confirm if transmitter or 
receiver.” — w. smythe 

The following chaplain’s an¬ 
nouncement for daily services was 
posted at an air force training base: 
“Daily openings for large group of 
men. No pay, very short hours, out-of- 
this-world benefits.” —b. c. 

Soon after I took charge of the 
Navy’s first radar training school, 1 
was told that His Majesty King George 
VI was to attend one of my lectures. 

To make this highly tecnnical sub¬ 
ject as interesting as possible, my 
colleagues and I worked out a demon¬ 
stration with models to show how the 
then new invention located its target. 
The climax was the exploding of a toy 
battleship. At the rehearsal, the deto¬ 
nation failed so we had our electrician 
install two reserve charges to ensure a 
foolproof show “on the night.” 

With His Majesty seated in the front 
row, our playlet proceeded without a 
hitch until I pressed the detonator but¬ 
ton. There was a colossal explosion as 


ail three charges went oil simultane¬ 
ously. Bits of ship and dust Hew round 
the room and part of the ceiling 
crashed to the floor. 

Horror-struck I looked tovirards the 
guest of honour. He was clapping 
vigorously. 

“A most dramatic performance, 
Lieutenant,” observed His Majesty. 
“You appear to have brought the 
house down !” , — c. j. euot 

A STRICT rule in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force was that every 
girl should be personally responsible 
for her own issue of cutlery. As one' 
WAAF and her new husband Wtte 
leaving their wedding reception a 
big hotel, they were stopped by a 
waiter murmuring, “Excuse me^ 
madam,” as he took from her hand a 
knife, fork and spoon. —s. s. Oould 

On a tour of duty a submarine had 
to stay at sea over Christmas. On 
Christmas Eve one of the crew hung up 
a girl’s one-piece bathing suit in the 
mess deck with a note saying: ^‘Dear 
Santa Claus, Please fill this up for- 
Christmas t” —N. M. Monzw 

In my lonely sentry boat as a young 
National Servic^nan in out <amj) near 
Trieste, I kept myself awake auring 
the small hours by loading and un¬ 
loading my riile. One night, hearing 
an officer approach, I hast%.dosed the 
breech and gave an immaculate butt 
salute—only to discharge my rifle 
through the roof of the sentry box. 
Utp^ved, the officer obseii^cd oddly, 
a conscri]^ kpow that 

a on&gun salute is unUfecessaryt you 
need only present 




An Actor s 

Strange 

Legacy 


By Alan Brock 


The last, imaginative 
gesture of a man who 
knew how it felt to be 
*'on his uppers" 




C ONRAD Cantzen was in his 
seventies when he used to 
visit me at my theatrical 
agency in New York. To most 
people he was just another broken- 
down actor looking i^or work, but to 
me he was a gentlem^-player in the 
finest Victorian tradition. I liked his 
neatness, his elaborate manners, his 
starched high collars and flowing 
des. 

That Cantzen was wr could be 
deduced from his domes. They be¬ 
trayed years, of service. He tisually 


wore brown corduroy trousers 
and jacket, and, in cold weather, 
an old-fashioned overcoat with a 
shiny velvet collar. 

But he was particular—•especially 
about his boots. They were always 
fauldessly polished, even to the 
hooks and laces. He'd wink when he 
told me how far he could stretch a 
dn of shoe polish. 

About shoes Cantzen was empha- 
dc. "If s an actor's business to see 
that he is always dressed in his best, 
and most important are shoes. They 
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must always have a high polish and 
ticver be worn down at the heels. An 
actor can’t hold his head up if his 
heels are worn down.” 

There was nothing really remark¬ 
able about all this—surely nothing 
to foretell that the old man would 
leave a legacy that would affect the 
lives of thousands of future actors 
and actresses. 

I first met Conrad Cantzcn in 
1936, when I was just beginning my 
career as an agent. I was not exactly 
swamped with clients, and there was 
always time to sit an extra few 
minutes with someone especially in¬ 
teresting. Each time he called, 
Cantzen made it seem like a per¬ 
sonal visit, not just the dull routine 
of making the rounds looking for 
work. 

His unending flow of anec¬ 
dotes fascinated me, for he had 
worked witli many of the great ac¬ 
tors and actresses of his day. He 
seemed thoroughly content with 
having been a minor figure in the 
profession; to him it was the privi¬ 
lege of having been there, with 
them, that mattered. 

“Ah, Mr. Brock,” he would say 
(he never called me by my first 
name, although 1 was almost half a 
century his junior), “we don’t have 
their like on our stages today.” 

On many occasitMis Cantzen 
brought along his lunch—^a sand¬ 
wich and an apple. The first time I 
saw him eating in a quiet corner of 
the outer office, I asked him to join 
me inside, since I, too, had brought 


December 

my lunch. Cantzen as many 
actors do on the stage—carefully, 
selecting the right moment to chew 
or swallow so as not to spoil a 
line. 

When he finished his sandwich, 
he would take a knife and a large 
workman’s handkerchief out of his 
pocket and, after wiping the apple, 
carefully peel the skin in one long, 
unbroken curl. Thje apple eaten, 
he’d wipe the knife, carefully refold 
the handkerchief, and return both 
to his pocket. 

One day Cantzen did get a job. 
He was selectcd.to play a supporting 
role in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People. The play opened on Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1937, to excellent notices 
and had a long run on Broadway. 
But unlike many actors who dis¬ 
appear the minute they are em¬ 
ployed, Cantzen continued hk visits 
to my office. There was no change 
in him—the same proud diflidence, 
gentle courtesy, neatly pressed 
clothes and glistening shoes. Then 
he went on tour with An Enemy of 
the People, I went to Hollywood, 
and somehow our paths never 
crossed again. 

The next tiitte I heard of Conrad 
Cantzen was on June 29,1945, when 
I read in the papers of his death. 
Mention was made of his career in 
the 1890’s, that there had been later 
intermittent enga^n^nts with 
many great stars of the American 
stage. His last weeks had spent 
in ho^ital. He died fdone at the a^ 
of 78, with 11-85 *d^lars in his 
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pocket. But discovered among his 
papers was a bequest that amounted 
to 226,890 dollars(over Rs. 17 lakhs)! 

Because I had always thought of 
Cantzen as an elderly actor down 
on his luck, my curiosity was 
aroused. I went to the offices of the 
Actors’ Fund, an organization 
which aids needy members of Ame¬ 
rica’s theatrical professions. There 
I learned the story. In his will Cant¬ 
zen had made certain that his fellow 
actors would never again be obliged 
to look for work in down-at-heel 
shoes. 

“Many times I have been on my 
uppers,’’ the will stated, “and the 
thinner the soles of my shoes were, 
the less courage 1 had to face the 
manager in looking for a job.’’ 

Now he had seen to it that those 
who came after him would have all 
the courage he could help to provide. 


The bequest stipulated that any un¬ 
employed actor, by simple applica¬ 
tion to the Actors’ Fund, could, 
twice yearly, be given a certificate 
exchangeable for footwear at an es¬ 
tablished New York shoe shop. The 
Actors’ Fund biography added: 
“There was no hint as to how he 
had acquired this money. It was 
simply there, the sum total of all the 
meals he had not eaten, the drinks 
he bad denied himself, the rooms he 
had not occupied on tour, preferring 
to spend the night in railway sta¬ 
tions, bus terminals or even in 
parks.” 

The Conrad Cantzen Shoe Fund 
now pays for some 600 pairs of shoes 
a year. What might be regarded as 
an eccentric gesture was in reality 
Cantzen’s way of showing how 
much he loved the profession he 
had so happily served. 


fVays of the World 

Owing to a shortage of building sites in the Netherlands, a Boating 
hotel has been built for overnight airline passengers. It is moored on 
Amsterdam Central Station. —n. a. 


For Expo 67, Montreal installed a free mass transportation system, the 
Expo Express, it's trains didn’t need drivers. However, the absence of 
drivers so unnerved passengers that small compartments were built in the 
end carriages, and students hired to sit in them. —A. M. 


Accordino to a U.N. study, Americans lead in road safety. In the 
United States thare 52 traffic fatalities a year for every xoo,ooo regis¬ 
tered cars. It’s not good, but it'< better than the figures Japan (402), 
Finland {261), Italy (^7) and Austria New Z^dand, with 53 deaths 
per loo^oQO vehicle* is second to the Uniti^ States, with Canada, Sweden, 
Britain i^olloudfig in that.order. —PtrtU 
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Next time you re hedging your bets, be brave 
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e Probable 
011 1 mnk 


By Martin Gardner 


r I ^^HREE hundred years ago, a 
I gambler asked Blaise Pas- 

JL cal, the French mathemati¬ 
cian and philosopher, how to 
calculate the odds on certain dice 
throws. Pascal’s answers were the 
beginning of “probability theory,” 
now one of the fastest-growing 
branches of mathematics. Physicists 
use it to compute the probable path 
of a neutron through heavy water, 
geneticists to determine the likeli¬ 
hood that a couple will have blue- 
eyed children. Businessmen, econo¬ 
mists, politicians, military leaders— 
it is hard to think of a profession 
in which probability theory is not 
applicable. 

In daily life virc make countless 
decisions based on intuitive, com¬ 
mon-sense estimates of probability. 
Most of the time these estimates 
arc fairlv reliable. Yet expefte bayc, 
found all sorts of curious sttuatiohs 


in which the actual probabilities dif¬ 
fer stardingly from what we exp^f; 

Physicist George Gamow once 
worked in a seven-storey building 
and often had to go from his ofKce 
on the second floor to an oflice on 
the sixth. For some strange reason, 
whenever he wanted to go up, the 
first lift to arrive was almost always 
going the wrong way: down. 
“They must be making new lifts on 
the roof and sending them down to 
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be stored in the basement,” he 
commented. But then he noticed 
that when he wanted a lift down 
from the sixth floor, the first one 
that stopped was almost always on 
its way up! So Gamow proposed a 
new theory: lifts were being built 
in the basement, then sent up to the 
roof to be carried away by helicop¬ 
ters. 

The explanation is simple. If you 
are waiting on one of a building’s 
lower floors, most of the lifts are 
likely to be somewhere above you. 
The first one to arrive, therefore, is 
Jil^ly to be on its way down. Con- 
y^ely, if you are on a floor near 
th¥top, most of the lifts are likely 
to be below you, so the first to stop 
will probably be on its way up. In¬ 
tuitively, on any floor, one feels that 
an up-moving lift is just as likely to 
arrive as a down-moving one—but 
this is not the case. 

One of the most difficult of all 
probability calculations to believe is 
what matncmaticians call the birth¬ 
day paradox. Say that you arc at¬ 
tending a par^ at which 23 people 
are present, What is the probability 
that two of you Were bom on the 
same day of the same month ? Intu¬ 
itively, you fed that the probability 
is low. Actually, the chances are 
about even... 

One way to work thij oii^ 
any two people, and the chaii^s arc 
364 .0pt of 365*—or, th^ is a 
^64/3^5 P^?feMity----tli^ iheir 
fefth jifetes toatch. The . 

that, %;*hird p^n‘s birth 


date will miss both of theirs is 
363/365; a fourth person’s, 362/365; 
and so on. Then, since the proba¬ 
bility that all of a series of separate 
events will occur (meaning, in this 
case, that all the ^rthdays will be 
different) is the product of the 
probabilities for each individual 
event, you multiply all these frac¬ 
tions together. As it turns out, by 
the time you have 23 people in the 
series, the probability falls below ; 
in other words, it becomes a trifle 
better than even chance that, out of 
23 birth dates, two will coincide. 

With more people, the probability 
of a match goes up rapidly. For 30 
people, the probability is better than 
7/10, or odds of 7 to 3 in favour of 
two coinciding dates. With 50 
people, the chances are better than 
97 out of 100! 

Double Check. This seems so 
contrary to common sense that you 
may want to test it when you are at 
a gathering of 23 or more people. Or 
go through a Who's Who and check 
30 names at random. Seven times 
out of ten you’ll find a pair of 
matching birth dates. 

Professional gamblers know all 
sorts of “sucker bets” based mi the 
same principle as the birthday para¬ 
dox. A gambler will bet you at even 
odds, for example, that of the nuiti- 
ber plates on the next ao passing 
cars, at least, two will match each 
o^er it! t|]^ last two numerals. It 
Iflte a. good bet? The odt^ 
ad:udly are 7 to t in his favour. 

To Work out the probability of 



any one outcome, you need to know 
the number of different, equally pos¬ 
sible outcomes. When you toss a 
coin there arc just two possibilities— 
heads or tails—so the probability of 
flipping either is»j 4 . In less simple 
situations, however, it is easy to 
overlook some of the possible out¬ 
comes and so arrive at a false proba¬ 
bility estimate. 

For example; What is the proba¬ 
bility that, if a family has three 
children, they will all be of the same 
sex? 

One might reason; “At least 
two of the children are certain to be 
of the same sex. The third, then, 
will either match them or it won’t 
—so the probability that all three 
will be alike must be 54 -” But con¬ 
sider all the possible combinations, 
letting B stand for boy, G for girl: 
BBB, BBG, BGB, BGG, GBB, 
GBG, GGB, GGG. Only two of 
those eight sequences—BBB and 
GGG—are all alike. The correct 
probability, therefore, that the three 
children will be of the same sex is 
2/8, or 1/4. 

Suppose a married couple plans 
to have four offspring. 

Which is more likely: three chil¬ 
dren of one sex and one of the other, 
or two boys and two girls? Most 
people guess two and two. But 
when we list all the possible com¬ 
binations—there are 16—we see 
that in six cases there is a tw^tWO* 
split, but that there arc eigli^ se¬ 
quences with a three-one split. So 
the probability is 54 that the sexes 
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will be split three and one. Our in¬ 
tuition has played us false again! 

Another way of going wrong 
when estimating prebabilities is to 
assume that certain events are re¬ 
lated when they are not. Many 
people imagine that if a coin 
comes up heads several times in a 
row, the odds will favour tails on 
the next toss. Not §0. No matter 
how many times a coin lands heads 
up, the probability of heads on the 
next toss remains j 4 . Dozens of 
ridiculous systems for playing-rou¬ 
lette and other games of chance are 
based on this “gamblers’ fallacy’’^ 
that previous results have ah ef|^l| 
on future results. 

Then there was the man who 
thought he could protect himself on 
plane trips by taking a harmless 
bomb along in his luggage. He 
reasoned that the odds against one 
erson taking a bomb aboard were 
igh, but that the odds against tu/o 
people doing it were surely astro¬ 
nomical. His intuition Was strong— 
but his grasp of statistics and pr(^- 
bilities was, to say the least, flawed. 
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Christmas Eve 
at Front St alag 122 



threats could not 


By Gilbert Renault 


suppress the faith and 

loyalty of these resourceful pruoner^ 


"^HE Sonderfuhre/s cold gaze 
I ran over the 500 or so women 
^ prisoners gathered m the 
courtyard. 

In his tightly buttoned green 
uniform, he wgs the embodiment 
of the Nazi type; tall and fair, 
with a long, thm face, chiselled 
features and expressionless grey- 
blue eyes. His neat dress and rigid 

Colonel Gilbert Renawi, “Rifiny was 
leader at the Praich underground network, 
CmfrShe tfotrO’Dame^ during the Second 
World War. He It die author « many books 
afaaut the Resutaoce. 


bearing were in sharp contrast to 
the emacuted, dirty, ragged group 
assembled for roll call. 

This was the morning of Detcm- 
ber 9, 1943, and it was the second 
time that my mother and sisten had 
seen the prison camp commander. 
The first time had becft shortly after 
their arrival at Frontstalag 122 —the 
screening camp at Royallieu—six 
weeks before. On that occasion, the 
' Sonderfuhrer had announced that 
one of the men had tried to escape 
frqtn the camp during the night. 
*‘Thc prisoner was caught by the 
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dogs,” he snarled, ‘‘and shot down 
with a machine-gun. The same 
thing will happen to anyone who 
tries to follow his example.” 

This time, the Sonderfiihrer look¬ 
ed just as menacing, and the women 
lined up before him knew why; the 
previous day, a group of them had 
attacked one of the female guards, 
‘‘if the culprits are not denounced 
immediately,” he said, in even, 
metallic tones, “there will be no 
letters or parcels—and there might 
be more severe sanctions later on.” 

None of the prisoners spoke. 

“As a measure of reprisal,” de¬ 
clared the Sonderfiihrer harshly, 
“the whole barracks will be de¬ 
rived of food for the next 24 
ours.” 

Turning on his heel, he marched 
off towards his office. Slowly, the 
prisoners bled back to their rooms. 

Arrest. My mother and five 
sisters had all belonged to the intel¬ 
ligence network, Confrerie Notre- 
' Dame, which I had created in 
Occupied France, on de Gaulle’s 
orders, in November 1940. The Ges¬ 
tapo watched them for some time, 
hoping to pick me up when 1 came 
to see them. But the Germans final¬ 
ly lost patience, arrested them and 
sent them to Frontstalag 122. 

On arrival they were assignejd to 
Room 9, whose 84 square yards 
housed 48 prisoners. The only light 
came from a single frosted-glass 
window which was fwrmancntly 
shut. On either side of a central aisle 
were two rows of double-decker 

9 ^ 


bunks built of mis-shapen planks; 
on each bunk was a straw mattress 
caked with filth. The women slept 
on their sides, two to a mattress, 
covered only by two thin blankets 
and separated from their neighbours 
by a space about 15 inches wide. 

Among the inmates were simple 
country women, aristocrats, work¬ 
ers, schoolteachers and prostitutes. 
Besides members*of the Resist¬ 
ance, there were women who had 
been arrested for other offences or 
simply picked up in a police round¬ 
up. 

“What worried us most that 
morning,” my sister Maisie told me 
long afterwards, “was the thought 
that there would be no more parcels. 
Each of us received two a month, 
one of clothing and another of food, 
which kept us from starvation. But 
this time we had something else on 
our minds.” 

At the end of November, Mother, 
my sisters and six other prisoners— 
among them Marie Talet, ex-head¬ 
mistress of a girls* school who was 
later liquidated by the Nazis—had 
decided that Room 9 was going to 
have a Christmas creche. They had 
sewing kits that would enable them 
to make the figures, using any scraps 
of fabric they could lay their hands 
on; but they’needed omer materials 
that only came in the parcels. 

They also needed the parcels for 
warmth. It was so cold in the room 
that the pri^iiers had to keep the 
stove burning ail d^ long. Marie 
Talet, who had Isera aj^pK^ted 
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room-chief by the Germans, had en¬ 
trusted Maisie with the task of keep¬ 
ing the fire going. For this, the 
parcel wrappings were essential; the 
room was allotted only 20 pieces of 
wood a day, and these burned up in 
no time at all. 

Once, when she saw that the fire 
was dying out, Marie gave up. one 
of the planks under her mattress. 
“It’s softer like this,” she said—so 
soft, in fact, that half her mattress 
sagged in mid-air. 

True to his promise, the Sonder- 
fuhrer cut off the prisoners’ rations 
—thin soup and a lump of^'grey 
bread—for 24 hours. But for some 
reason he did not carry out his threat 
of stopping the parcels, and soon the 
“conspirators,” as they called them¬ 
selves, were hard at work on the 
creche. 

Secret. Mother, with four friends 
and her daughters, began sewing 
together odd bits of fabric and 
twisting multi-coloured strands of 
wool. It had been agreed that there 
would be 48 figures, one for each 
of the room’s occupants. 

First there would be the Holy 
Family, then the ass and the ox, 
the lungs, a good number of 
shepherth, and one figure for each 
France’s provinces. There must also 
be an angel, white and gold, to put 
on top of the cr^hc. The cr^he it¬ 
self would be about 20 inches high 
and three feet wide, and each figure 
would have a label sewn to its cos¬ 
tume: “Royallicu, Christmas 1943.” 

Cttily the plotters themselves knew 


the secret. My sister Jacqueline’s job 
was to search the parcel wrappings 
for anything that could be used for 
the creche. Ir^ne Tillion, considered 
the intellectual of the group, was 
given the task of composing the 
Hymn of Frontstalag T22, Room 9. 

All was ready by Christmas Eve. 
The night was icy cold. The pris¬ 
oners were in deep despair, but the 
conspirators of Room 9 were deter¬ 
mined to bring back hope to the 
hearts of their companions. At nine 
o’clock, Marie Talct slipped to the 
door at one end of the room. To 
attract the attention of the other 
inmates, she clapped her hands as 
she had so often done at school. 
“Children!”'She called. 

Her voice was too soft to be heard 
by most of the prisoners who were 
already lying, two by two, on their 
mattresses. Marie clapped once more 
and repeated in a louder voice: 
“Children!” This time several 
heads were raised. “My children, 
tonight is Christmas Eve.” 

Now all the occupants of Room 9 
were listening. Meanwhile, the con¬ 
spirators at other end of the 
room were putting up a piece of cor¬ 
rugated cardboard lined with mag¬ 
nificent red paper. Real straw taken 
from a cheese box had been made 
into a thatched roof. With an eye¬ 
dropper my sister Jacqueline was 
filling halved walnut shells with oil 
from sardine tins. In each shell she 
placed a tiny wick made of wisps of 
cotton-wool. 

arc all 8(!|)arated from thoK 
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we love and with whom we have so 
often shared the joy of Christmas 
Eve,” Marie Talet was saying. ‘‘To¬ 
night our real Family is here in this 
room, and our tics are those of our 
common misery.” 

As she spoke, the conspirators 
were putting into place the 48 little 
figures—the infant Jesus, dressed in 
a postage-stamp size shift of white 
linen, the Virgin with a veil over her 
head. Opposite Mary knelt Joseph, 
his face almost hidden by a brown 
beard made from s'trands of wool. 
In front of the crib were placed the 
three kings wearing crowns of 
silver paper. Next came the shep¬ 
herds, gazing in wonder at the 
Child, while the angel was hung 
above the creche in a while robe, 
with the flag of France in his arms. 

When everything was in place, 
Marie raised her right hand and the 
conspirators began to sing. Startled, 
the inmates turned towards the other 
end of the room. There, before their 
astonished eyes, stood the creche, 
glowing in the semi-darkness with 
the soft light of the walnut-shell 
candles; the conspirators sang on. 

At the end, Marie Talet cried 
in a vibrant voice, “Loing Live 
France I” 

Gripped by an emotion which 
many of them had never known be¬ 
fore, all the women—even those 
from sordid hotels or the Paris 
slums—echoed her cry: ‘‘Long Live 


France 1 ” Here, in FrontsUdag 122, 
where the “shepherds” stora on 
watchtowers in their steel helmets 
and with machine-guns slung over 
their shoulders, these lost women 
found once more the hopeful years 
of their youth. Slipping from their 
bunks they fell to thrir knees and 
sobbed. 

Suddenly, they heard the sound of 
heavy boots approaching. Raising 
her nand once more, Marie Talet 
got everyone singing. 

Alleluia!—The child is bornl 

Sound the clarions and the 
trumpets;- 

Alleluia, the Child is bornl 

He brings Liberty! 

The door burst open and the 
Sonderfuhrer stood before them. 
Trim as usual in his uniform, the 
master of Frontstalag 122 looked 
into the faces of the thin, dirty 
women who watched him silently, 
prepared for the worst. His cold 
gaze fell on the creche, surrounded 
by its luminous, flickering garland 
of makeshift candles. On the roof of 
the creche the golden-haired angel 
held the tricolour flag which silendy 
spoke its defiance of the conqueror. 

The Sonderfuhrer bit his thin 
lips and stiffened. As the women 
watched unbelievingly, he clicked 
his heels, raised his hand to his cap, 
and stood frozen in salute. 

Then, turning on hb heel, he left, 
closing the door sofdy behind him. 


Heard of Cigarettes Anonymous? When you fed like „j^iu>king, you 
dial a number and hear a lot ot coughing. 
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Unbreakable, warp-proof, Gevabox is 
the only camerai in its tiass with a body 
made compietely of the finest steel. 

Other GEVABOX feature! of 
Incomparable value 

• Superb rectangular photographs 

(6 cm. X 9 cm.), 50% larger than those 
from cameras in a comparable 
class. Far superior enlargements. 

• Bright, clear eye-ligvei viewfinder. 

• 3 speeds (bulb, f/50th and 1/100th sec.) 
b 2 apertures (fit and f 16). 

OEVABOX is so easy to use. Jus^click. 
-^your Geirabos does the rest '" 

PHcHi: As. 4d.0Q tocaf taxes extra, 


[ DISCOVER PHOTOGRAPHY- 

(he exciting, engrossing hobby that 
leaves you with a wonderful record of 
memories to cherish through the years. 



GEVABOX—the popular camera that 
takes professional pictures! 

WIN Rs. 1001 Details in *Agfa-Gevaert 
Photo Gallery'. Send for 6 FREE 
issues (with Rs. 1/- for postage) to; 
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ning men>>- And moment 


At work h«r« are members of a 
dedicated,talented team...of FEDO, 
the FACT Engineering A Design 
Organisation. These people draw on 
a rich repository of skills and knowhow 
accumulated by FACT over several 
years. Ever since those far-off days, 
this giant fertiliser complex was but 
a gleam in their promoter’s eye] Little 


wonder, therefore, FEOO has 
developed a considerable design and 
engineering capability for serving a 
wider range of industrial Interests. At 
present, FEOO is engaged, among 
several other Jobs, in the task of 
designing and engineering the 
synthesis gas sections of Cochin and 
Durgapur fertiliser projects. 


FIDO 


FACT 


FACT ENGINEERING A DESIGN ORGANISATION 
THE FERTILISfItS ANO CHEHICALS TRAVANCME LTt 
Regd. Office: Eloor, Udyogamandal P.O., Karate State 
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From the greatest concentration of greenhouses 
in the world, a rich daily harvest of 
flowers, fruit and vegetables is 
rushed to the markets of Europe 



Holland’s City of Glass 

By Harland Manchester 


P ASSENGERS flying over the coast 
of southern Holland on a 
sunny day are dazzled a 
sea of light in nizarre geometrical 
designs below them. This is Hc^- 
land*s famous **cijty of glass,” the 
greatest concentration of green¬ 
houses in the W 0 FI 5 I. 

Spreading over more«than 15,500 
acres, this shining complest pours 
forth a rich daily harvest to glad¬ 
den the eyes .and palates ol'all 
Wejtfcrn Europe, By plane, lorry and 


train, millions of roses, carnations, 
chrysanthemums, freesias, fors3^hia$ 
and other flower varieties leave for 
markets from Sweden to Spain; and 
thousands of crates of crisp lettuce, 
succulent tomatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, strawberries, endive, spin¬ 
ach, cauliflower and peppers are 
rushed to distant dinner tables. All 
this is made possible bu a happy 
combination of fertile soil, relatively 
mild climate, new Common Market 
oudets-^'-and mo^t of all, traditional 
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Dutch skill and initiative in apply¬ 
ing ^vanced horticultural and mar- 
kedng teclmiaues. 

Thel)asic idea is, of course, an old 
one. Some crops have been grown 
under glass for at least a century in 
Hcdland, Belgium and Germany. 
But the familiar greenhouse, design¬ 
ed primarily to capture the sun*s 
heat in winter, is a far cry from to¬ 
day's mammoth glass factories. 

A one-acre field of lettuce, grow¬ 
ing in neat rows, may be enclosed in 
one huge transparent canopy sup¬ 
ported by steel b^ms. Many of these 
glittering structures, especially those 
in which Bowers are grown, are 
designed to rdl on tracks. While a 
crop is being grown, the soil of an 
adjacent tract is being prepared for 
planting; and when the first harvest 
is complete, it takes only a few men 
to rdl the entire house to its new 
location. 

New Techniques. Stepping into 
a modern Dutch greenhouse is like 
entering the world of the future. 
Weather is man-made, with temp 
erature, humidity and air circula¬ 
tion regulated according to the crop 
and the season. Some greenhouses I 
visited were surprisingly cool and 
dry. In these, low temperatures and 
low humidity are used to change the 
flowering periods of freesias, for- 
sythias ana lilies, and to slow their 
growth. Others were hot and jungle- 
humid, producing tall and luxuriant 
plauts. 

Even;, watering and feeding of 
crops Isf done automatically. Sprays 


of "rain" to which fertiliaiers can be 
added descend when needed; in 
some cases, electric elements buried 
in the soil ineasure its humidity. 

Even more spectacular, perhaps, 
are the new techniques for speeding 
plant growth. By increasmg the 
usuallv minute amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, for ex¬ 
ample, scientists are able to grow 
bigger plants faster. For while soil 
nutrients are essential to growth, 
plants put on most of their bulk 
from carbon dioxide. Using the 
energy of sunlight, they combine the 
carbon in the gas with the hydrogen 
from ground water to form their 
carbohydrate tissue. 

Dutch growers burn oil or pro¬ 
pane gas to make the carbon dioxide, 
and pipe it through the houses with 
striking success, especially in tomato- 
and lettuce-growing. One lettuce 
crop in a big Naaldwijk greenhouse 
is even breathing “enriched air” 
supplied by burning natural gas 
direedy from the mains. 

Dutch growers also successfully 
manipulate nature's normal daily 
and seasonal growing cycles. Driv¬ 
ing past a research station late one 
night, 1 saw several big greenhouses 
ablaze with light. The lights were 
used to extend the growing hours o£ 
crops, the station's dir^tor ex¬ 
plained. Long rows of floodlights 
beneath the' glass gables can be 
turned on automatically , by pho^ 
electric cells to fit 
darknm requtroneh^ various^ 
plants. Thus, ^ of youug. 
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ff you think this drop is diffe¬ 
rent, you’re right. It is. With 6 
special medications, perfectly 
balanced to soothe coughs and 
sore throats quickly. A fresh, 
clean, may-l-have-another taste. 
People use it in 127 countries. 
They may ask for it in Dutch, 
Japanese, Hindi or any one of 
scores of other languages. They 
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drops. Triple-sealed. Factory- 
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cucumbers and tomatoes can be 
spurred by giving them a longer day. 

On the other hand, some flowers 
need dark periods to bloom, and if 
the growers wish to retard them for 
later sale, they can turn on the lights 
at night and discourage the buds 
from opening. By jugging periods 
of light and darkness, growers have 
converted the chrysanthemum, 
which once had a Hmited season, 
into a year-round favourite. 

Figures provide dramatic proof of 
the effectiveness of these techniques. 
The hothouse growers can produce 
up to three times as many tomatoes 
a year on a glass-covered acre as they 
can in the open. Weather risks, the 
great nemesis of farmers, can be 
torgotten, and they can produce 
uniformly the round, compact fruit 
most prized on European tables. 

But geography is also a factor 
in the spectacular boom. Within a 
radius of some 300 miles from Hol¬ 
land lie scores of densely populated 
and prosperous consumer centres 
in West Germany, Belgium, north¬ 
ern France and eastern England. 
Shrewd Dutch vegetable growers 
drew that circle years ago and set 
their sights on it. 

Of course hothouse vegetables cost 
more; but their superior quality is 
so appealing that in miaoy centres 
they can compete with cheaper out¬ 
door produce. On the loading plat¬ 
forms of a Munich wholesale market 
I saw crates of tempting fresh lettuce 
wrapped in plastic flltq, while beside 
them stood shipmehta from mud; 
too 
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nearer areas with inedible wilted 
leaves and brown spots. Hans Ostler, 
veteran produce importer, pointed 
to some Dutch hothouse tomatoes. 
“They were picked yesterday,” he 
said, “and they’ll be in the retail 
shops this afternoon. Other im¬ 
ported tomatoes may take several 
days to reach us.” 

Customers tell the same story. 
Outside one market, I asked a shop¬ 
per what she thought of Dutch 
produce. 

“You can always depend on a 
Dutch tomato,” she beamed. “It is 
full and firm. And the leftUcc— 
there is no waste. Perhaps 50 per 
cent more expensive, but worth the 
price. My friends all agree.” 

But vegetables are only part of the 
story. Flowers have kept pace with 
garden produce in the hothouse 
boom: sales now total more than 
220 million guilders (Rs. 46-2 crores) 
a year—an increase of about 400 per 
cent since 1950. 

Like their products, the hothouse 
flower growers come in various 
sizes. Some arc modest family enter¬ 
prises, others are big business. The 
Van Staaveran nursery has nearly 
20 acres under glass, employs 100 
workers, and has a huge investment 
in buildings, heating plant, ma¬ 
chinery and vehicles. Maurice van 
Staaveran’s search for more efficient 
growing method/ has ^ven led him 
to enter the unlikely field of oil 
refining. 

One cold winter when* his 
heating oil costs soared he did some 
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investigation and found that the big 
oihtankers which delivered fuel to 
Amsterdam had residues of un- 
marketable polluted oil in their 
tanks which dealers were glad to get 
rid of at a low price. So he collects 
the stuff with his own tanker lorries, 
cleans it up and has cheap fuel to 
heat his greenhouses and make 
steam for sterilization—with surplus 
oil to sell to other growers. 

Another famous name in Dutch 
horticulture is the “Widow Eve- 
Icens.” The late Mrs. Eveleens ran 
a nursery in order to make money 
to bring up her five sons, who took 
over the business and expanded it, 
keeping her name. With about seven 
acres under glass, the company 
specializes in ferns, which it raises 
from spores in some 40 varieties, ex¬ 
porting about five million young 
plants a year. 

Efficiency. To ensure fast and 
orderly marketing of the perish¬ 
able produce, the Dutch have in¬ 
vented an ingenious auction system 
which enables growers and buyers 
to strike fast bargains, move great 
quantities of goods in record time— 
and save mountains of book-keeping. 

Early one morning I went to 
the Aalsmeer Flower Auctions, one 
of the two held daily in the big 
greenhouse centre, an hour’s drive 
north of The Hague. First I walked 
through the long sheds, looking over 
the dazzling array of cut flowers and 
potted plants that had been brought 
in before dawn. In the auction, room, 
which loc^s like a school lecture 


hall, about 200 licensed buyers, each 
with an identification number in a 
slot in front of his seat, represented 
importers in Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg, West Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria and other countries, as well 
as the domestic market. On the wall 
was a big clock with a sweep hand 
and numbers representing a price 
scale. 

A tray of blue primula plants was 
rolled in and the auction opened. 
The hand of the clock slowly turned 
from a figure unrealistica^ high to 
lower and lower figures. The buyer 
beside me filially decided that the 
price was right, and pressed the but¬ 
ton at his place, thus relaying his bid 
electronically. His number appeared 
in a slot on the clock face, and the 
sale was made and recorded. There 
is no chance of a tie: the electronic 
mechanism splits seconds into thou¬ 
sandths, and absolute synchroniza¬ 
tion by two buyers is impossible. 

By noon the sheds were empty. 
Cargo planes from nearby Schiphol • 
Airport had taken off with five or 
six tons of flowers representing 
about 80 per cent of the day’s sale. A 
redolent “Flower Express” train 
had left for Amsterdam, where Bow¬ 
ers and plants are trans-shipped all 
over Europe in cooled railway 
trucks. As the growers left this 
streamlined electronic market, some 
of them stopped to put dii the wood¬ 
en shoes they had left outside the 
door. 

Like the. flowers, tike hothouse 
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vegetables are sold by the “clock 
auction" method, although a ceiling 
is set on some prices to protect the 
grower, and there is an increasing 
move towards purchase by advance 
contract. Because of the bulk and 
weight of the daily produce, it can¬ 
not always be moved through the 
auction rooms, but standards of in¬ 
spection are high and the grower’s 
identifying number, usually recog¬ 
nized by the buyer, gives an indica¬ 
tion of quality. 

Other European countries—not¬ 
ably Italy, Belgium, Francle and 
West (Jermany —are following 
Holland’s example, putting more 
and more acreage under glass. Bel¬ 
gium, faced with the economic 
slump of its hothouse grape culture, 
finds vegetable and flower grecn- 
hcHises more profitable, and now 
grows about 2,200 indoor acres of 
tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers and 
popular flowers. French growers, 
especially those in the Loire Valley, 
arc putting crops under glass so 
fast that construction is outpacing 
statistics. West German produce 
growers now operate nearly 2,500 
acres of glassed-in farms. 


But the Dutch are not resting oti 
their laurels. Their horticulture has 
achieved professional status, and 
with few exceptions, flower and 
vegetable growers must have a 
government licence showing their 
proficiency. To train new growers 
and plant experts, the Netherlands 
maintains one of the world’s leading 
systems of horticultural education. 

In modern classrooms at the re¬ 
search station at Aalsmeer, hundreds 
of youngsters are taking a four-year 
course in floriculture, and a similar 
school at Naaldwi]k teaches vege¬ 
table gardening. Throughout the 
growing area there arc also second¬ 
ary schools, night schools, special 
courses for established gardeners, 
and three four-year horticultural 
colleges. At the top, there is the 
Agricultural University at Wagen- 
ingen. 

This thorough training and dedi- 
c'ation to high standards ensures that 
the patiently accumulated skills of 
Dutch growers are passed on to a 
new generation—^and that Holland’s 
vegetables and flowers will continue 
to nourish the bodies and souls of its 
neighbours for years to come. 


Fair Ejcckange 

Between the two World Wars the directors of the Ritz Hotel in 
London's Piccadilly, anxious to expand their accommodation, offered 
£i million (Rs. 2-i crores) to Lord Wimborne for his imposing eighteenth- 
century house which stood behind the hotel. After many months the Ritz 
directors received a letter from hard Wimborne’s lawyers i ^‘Wishing to 
enlar|p his garden to include a view of Pifxadilly, his Lordship wonders 
if the directors would accept million fm: the Ritz." —coim ciark 



The TMB is not Just a truck. 

It is an investment. 








Todays more than ever, money has 
to be made to work...and the TMB 
is a hard worker, built for service, 
mile after gruelling mile. Every 
component is made to exacting 
technical specifications. Manufac¬ 
ture is stream-lined: the latest 
machines, the newest techniques, 


and assembly lines. Every vehicle is 
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for performance, durability and 
economy. The TMB is a vehicle 
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Requiem for an Ocean 


By J. A. Maxtone Graham 

In her heyday, ** Queen Mary" 
was a floating castle jor 
the rich and famous. Now, 
after 1,001 Atlantic crossings, 
she has dropped her final anchor 
—leaving astern the memory 
of a gay and gilded era 


COXMltW 


I 

W HEN R,M.S. Queen Muty 
left John Brown’$ Clyde¬ 
side shipyard oa March 
24, 1936, she became for the world 
the supreme symbol of majesty, 
luxury and elegant travel." ‘'Trave¬ 
ling aboard ^ her,” one pa$sei?|er 
was to comment laiter,. “is ,like 
waking up in die morj^g Wd 
fading your^ ■ 

In the gay'yeati# .hcr-T*^^> 
anybnc who wai 

YovKfniMBiMnn 





aboard her. Indeed, the ship could 
easily have supported a full-time 
gossip columnist to report the do¬ 
ings of the. famous. There was 
Greta Garbo^^ leaving the ship dis¬ 
guised as a stewardess to avoid re- 
portcrsj Hermione Gingold, refus¬ 
ing to sing to the* “stuffed-shirt” 
passengers, but willingly perform- 
mg for the cre^;^'Ernest ^eyin, 
ehucklihg at the bpulenee of his 
state-room and saying; *i wonder 


May* on ha kut transetUuUit 
voyage from New Tak 


what the old proletariat would say 
if they could see me now.” 

Last September 27, Queen Mary 
completed her final transatlantic 
crossing. Before Christmas, she will 
steam into Long Beach, California, 
to become a floating, hotel, funfair, 
maritime museum, conference 
centre and general tourist attraction. 

In the 33 years from launching to 
retirement. Queen Mary fulfilled 
many roles undreamed of by the 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company. 

“She is a ship of peace,” chair¬ 
man Sir Percy Bates had said. But 
she was also to become a troop- 
carrier, Gl-bride ship, hospital, and 
yacht for Britain’s wartime Chiefs 
of Staff. 

She travelled about as far as 15 
■trips to the moon. She carried over 
two million fare-paying passengers, 
and nearly a million soldiers. Hitler 
offered the Iron Cross, plus a huge 
financial reward, for her sinking. 
No wonder: some say she shortened 
the war by a whole year. 

Queen Mary was the last of the 
three-funnel liners. The fed and 
black Cunard paintwork, towering 
142 feet above the waterline, made 
her the dominant feature of any 
port. At 81,237 tona; she bears— 
especially if approached from the 
stem—a majestic look entirely in 
keeping wim her regal name. Her. 
imm^se proportions required a 

toy 



September s6y 1934: the new luxury liner, 1,019 feet ^ inches long, 
is launched at Clydebank 


new pier at New York and a new 
dry dock at Southampton, 

Aboard, the prudent traveller 
used a map to guide himself around 
the multiplicity of rooms and 
offices. The 38 public rooms for first, 
cabin and tourist passengers in¬ 
cluded 13 bars (plus two more for 
the crew), and a first-class dining¬ 
room that was nearly half an acre 
in size, the largest room afloat. The 
Verandah Cirill, where the smart set 
ate, was graced with a huge Doris 
Zinkeisen mural. During one of his 
tours of inspection, Edward VIII 
paused in front of a section showing 
a forbidding dowager, complete 
with tiara and necklace, shrivelling 
joS. 


all comers through her lorgnette. 
“Oh dear,” he exclaimed. “How 
like Mamma!” Miss Zinkeisen took 
the hint and changed the features 
somewhat. 

As a mobile city with a popula¬ 
tion of over 3,000, Queen Mary had 
to carry a small city’s equipment: 
600 telephones, 2 radio stations, 378 
fire hydrants, 700 clocks, 350 safes 
and deposit boxes, and 2 generat¬ 
ing plants powerful enough to light 
300,000 30-watt lamps. Bea Lillie, 
wandering bemused through the 
miles of corridors, once asked: 
“Hey, when does thi& place get to 
England?” ^ 

The housekeeping complications 


rowuroTo 
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were appalling. On each round 
trip, passengers and crew consumed 
10 tons of flour, 10 tons of beef, over 
a ton of salt, 50 gallons of turtle 
soupi 425 pounds of smoked salmon, 
3 tons of turkey—and in the process 
accidentally smashed 1,500 pieces of 
glass and crockery. Bar stocks ran 
to 10,000 bottles of wine and nearly 
7,000 bottles of spirits, including 29 
different brands of Scotch. 

On a typical day aboard, the pas¬ 
senger was gently woken up by a 
steward bearing a pot of steaming 
tea. Breakfast provided over 30 
choices of food, including i‘f cereal 
dishes and five kinds of toast. After¬ 
wards, he could study world and 
shipping news in the Ocean Times, 
buy a ticket in the ship-run sweep- 
stakes (with the chance of winning 
up to Rs. 30,000), swim in the pool, 
buy necessities—or luxuries—in the 
lavishly appointed shops or just laze 
around in a deck-chair. 

To shake down his five-course 
lunch he could exercise in the gym¬ 
nasium. Or he might watch a film, 
followed by tea at 4.30. By seven, it 
was time to dress for dinner, and the 
women would call at the purser’s 
office for their locked-up jewellery. 
Having dined at leisure, the younger 
passenger would then make his 
way to the night-club in the Ver¬ 
andah Grill, leaving his elders to 
read or play bridge or bingo until 
bedtime. 

Nearly 1,300 people* wdre i^ccded 
to ran the floating city: a' dozen 
radio officers, eight masters-at-arms 


to keep order and catch stowaways, 
20 musicians, two surgeons, a gar¬ 
dener to tend the thousands of plants 
aboard, 204 waiters, six hairdre.sscrs 
and a Turkish bath attendant. The 
engine department alone numbered 
254 - 

Over the whole complicated 
hierarchy presided the master, the 
mayor of the city, an experienced 
mariner who often graduated frorn 
the Mary to the Elizabeth and 
thence to the commodoreship of the 
Cunard fleet and perhaps even a 
knighthood. 

Queen Mary was conceived in 
the late 1920’s, when it was clear 
that Britannia no longer ruled the 
waves. Foreign shipping companies 
were stealing transatlantic trade, 
and the German Bremen had even 
wrested the coveted Blue Riband for 
the fastest Atlantic crossing from 
CwndiiiTsMauretania. In 1930, work 
began on “Job Number 534” in John 
Brown’s Glasgow shipyard. It was 
to be the largest, fastest and 
plushiest transport the world had 
ever known. 

The keel was laid. Then, a year 
later, came the Depression; work 
stopped and more than 3,000 men 
were dismissed. The yard was idle 
for two and a half years before the 
government finally offered financial 
help. Six months after work was re¬ 
sumed, 534 was ready for launch¬ 
ing. 

A legend claims that Cunard 
wanted to caU her Queen'Victoria, 
and so asked King George V if they 
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could use the name of '*the most 
illustrious and remarkable woman 
who has ever been Queen of Eng¬ 
land.'* And the King said he would 
ask her when he got home. This, so 
the story goes, is how 534.got the 
name Queen Mary. 

Then they found that the name 
was already taken by a tiny pleasure 
boat that puffed lazily around the 
Clyde estuary. At first the owner 
st(^ on his rights; it would harm 
his trade to change, he said. But 
compromise won through; the plea¬ 
sure, boat became Queen Mary II, 
and on a day of lashing rain in Sep¬ 
tember 1934, Her Majesty pressed 
a button Ixside the enormous John 
Brown slipway and the stately 
Queen Mary slid into the Clyde. 

Eighteen months later, after a 
small army of tradesmen had fitted 
out the interior, under the direction 
of 30 top designers, sculptors and 
painters. Queen Mary was ready for 
her maiden voyage to New York. 
There was no doubt that every berth 
would be taken. One American had 
applied for his ticket on 534 five 
full years before. 

. During that first voyage, some 100 
newsmen harassed the ship's over¬ 
worked telegraphists with suspense¬ 
ful dispatches on whether or not the 
Blue Riband would be regained by 
Britain. 

As it turned out, Captain Sir 
Edgar Britton decided not to try 
for it->- 4 here was some slight ttouble 
in the turbines. Eveii sb, Quieh 
Mdtf s time was only 4I nunntos 


slower than the record just set by 
l^ormandie. 

Queen Mary docked precisely on 
time at the new i,ooo-foot pier to 
a triumphant reception. U.S. Army 
planes circled overhead, and from 
a pleasure steamer, 15 young ladies 
dressed as hussars played '*God 
Save the King*’ as best they could 
on trumpets. Expatriate Scotsmen 
added to the cacophony with bag¬ 
pipes. 

At the Battery, ten thousand 
people jostled shoulder to shoulder, 
and The Times correspondent so far 
forgot himself as to describe the 
colourful crowd as a “herbaceous 
border of humanity.” 

Two months later, Queen Mary 
crossed eastward in the record time 
of 3 days 23 hours and 57 minutes 
—^an average speed of 30.63 knots. 
A year later Normandie took the 
honour back, and from then on each 
ship in turn clipped minutes off the 
other’s time. When war broke out 
on September 3, 1939, Queen Mary 
held the title. Her fastest crossing, 
west to cast: an astonishing 3 days 
20 hours 42 minutes. 

War Sei^ice. That winter, she 
lay at anchor in New York, heavily 
guarded against, sabotage. Then 
painters slapped a drab grey over 
“the stateliest ship in being.” On 
March 21, 1940, she slipped down 
the Hudson under sealeq orders. 

Four weeks latw, she was in Syd¬ 
ney, There she was stripp^ of her 
luxury fittings; crude Dunks and 
hanunocks w^ installed in bars$ 

/// 




Eastward bound in 1944: troops in life-jackets practise hbat drill 


state rooms, swimming-pools and 
lounges. 

Instead of 2,000 passengers, she 
could now carry 5,500. As the 
war continued, it became necessary 
to cram in even mote troops: first 
8,500, then 12,000 and finally 15,000 
—-an entire division in one ship. 
Troops were packed in so tightly 
that a man had <Jhly 18 inches of 
height to sleep in—ancf two, some¬ 
times three, men used the same bunk 
in relays. 

For the most part, the war-time 
Queen Mary sailed unescorted— 
she was three times as fast as a sub¬ 
merged U-boat. In the whole of the 

rra 


war, her crew saw neither bomb nor 
torpedo, and never heard her 40 
Oerlikon, Bofors and rocket guns 
fired in anger. 

After the invasion of France, 
Queen Mary played a double role, 
carrying division after division of 
American troop? eastward, and serv¬ 
ing as a hospital ship on the rrturn 
trip. 

Sometimes a si^tion of the ship 
was mysteriously placed out of 
bounds tor troops. This usually 
naeant^dK ^€k>l€Nnel Warden/^ aliaa 
WinsW^Churc^l, was aboard, 
often with his Chiafs of StafE. 
At such times, state-rooms were 
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zetM^ ito £ormet acw^ifi- 
cence an<£ although the ship was 
officially “dry ” regulations were 
qui^y eased £pr the sake o£ the 
, jpfijttc Minister*# palate. 

Once, securi^ officials tried to 
dissua^. hun front using Queca 
Uary as his fellow passengers were 
to l^ithousands of German prison¬ 
ers ,ol war bound for Canada, but 
‘Chufrhill was perfectly confident 
that he could control them. 

After V-J Day, Queen Mary 
, ?^cd for a while as a carrier of pre- 
dominantly female cargoes. In six 
JJypya^ from February to ^ 94 ^ 
carried to New York 9,000 En^- 
* ^tls who had married Amcri- 
l^rvicemen, plus nearly 4,000 
Ven(Cunard designed a special 
tsible baby chair to fit on the 
I in the dining saloon). At last, 
inember 1946, her war service 
Queen Mary was 
docfcc^f^ Southampton for the first 
time ih' ^r seven years. 

I!l3iei(«^.^s niuch to be done. Ten 
dtousan^i of furniture, stored 
to’^Wwfc^ydni^^dEngl^ * 
had tobi:l^stated. The dcck-^^s, 
,#cafred * b^ thousands of initials,. 
wc^'^Map^ed clean. At one pmnt, . 

4.000 people aboard 
^ary, repairing, refumish- 
h>»li?craping, polishing. Even so, it 
yewr lxfore the ship 
Wiii'feady l^;ner. first cproplemcnt 

Isoto ® 
jl;ticrc 
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seethed no jreason i^y she should 
not live out her' dowagethood in 
dignifioi supremacy. But in July 
195a came the first of many humilia¬ 
tions; the S»S. United States, a 
comparative midget of only 51,000 
tons, swept away the speed rewrd 
with an unchallengeable 35*5 knots. 
From the printed heading of Queen 
Mary’s passenger list, CSunard de¬ 
leted the proud words, “The 
World’s Fastest Liner.” 

The post-war decades, in fact, 
brought disaster after disaster. She 
went aground at Cherbourg, 
strained her plates and had to be 
patched with hundreds of tons of 
concrete. She had to be fitted with 
stabilizers to cure her ponderpus 
roll. She was held up by strikes in 
New York and Southampton. 
Worse, with the advent of the Jet 
age, she was losing Rs. 1-5 crores a 
year. On May 8 this year, her cap¬ 
tain opened the sealed envelope 
which told him that Que^ Mary, 
together with her sister ship. Queen 
Elizabeth, was to be sold. 

The shipping world assumed tii^ 
Queen Mary would be sdd for 
torap; it seemed unlikely, tiiat any^-* 
<Mic would take on a losing proposi¬ 
tion that cost Rs. 4*5 lakhs a day to 
run. Yet 300 peofdc sent in su^es- 
tions for keeping her afloat-r^.s 
housing for the ddedy or the 
homeless, as a casanpi M a. mobile 
showrpoto; for expdi^ tp America. 

in Julyi' Ac-dhjfictors of Cunard 
njjtk to 

Kcitig shipping magnate 
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warited her for a hotel; the City of 
New York offered Rs. i-8 crorcs 
to u$e her as d Boating school. 
But by far the highest—and ultim¬ 
ately the successful—bid of Rs, 2*6 
crorcs came from Long Beach, 
C^alifornia. 

There, over three acres of her 
deck area will be cleared and 


ratted as a maritinie ihusCumJ She 
will also provide enteitaini^nt 
and luxury accommodation at her 
permanent moorings at the Lpng 
Beach Marina. 

All Cunard will retain is the per¬ 
sonal standard presented by Queen 
Mary herself—^and memories of a 
gay and gilded era that is no more. 


m mole Truth 

At a hural district council meeting, a deputation of farmers found that 
their complaint about the main road to market got a cold reception. 
“The road is fairly good as a whole,” protested the chairman. 

Retorted the farmers : “Yes, but wc want to use it as a road.” — R. A. 






Industry and Illness 

Employers who complain about the high incidence of absentccisih.’ 
because of headaches or more serious ailments may have themsdves 
blame, according to a new survey of work-connected illness by Bf+i 
Helmutt Sopp, industrial psychiatrist in Diisseldorf. ■ 

Among 100,000 cases of illness in various branches of Germany industry, 
6o per cent could be traced to psychological factors. Often the boss wa^'tu 
blame—unconsciously so, of course. . ^ • 

Women who were sewing in a textile factory, for instance, kcj^.gctdng 
headaches. The supervisors though were considerate and rarely smd ,^ ’ 
word,, but they occasionally stood behind the womtti txs t^ja^e.dieir 
work. And that was it. Without quite knowing it th^selvts tlie 
felt edgy. The bchind-the*back supervision was stopped, and'thtt 
aches diminished. , ; ' \ ; ''' ■ ■ 

Postal employees, it turned out, have the lowest , absents rate 
illness at their busiest season before the Chti^tmaa and^ New Yew’s 
days. Why? The Diisseldorf consultant answers; **Nbf'b®cauSie loeiji^. 
too busy to get ill at that seasQn*- 4 }Ut because sudl^y werj^boi^ 
works for the post office is a very important jpersoft/’'!' . ‘ 

The employer with the healmicst emfrfoyee* Iwlllfe 
^who provides them with three 
c^es only from dxe f^iiig ci 

done m the employee’s own way;. 

If iS ^ 
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•‘Doctor, 

I .Can Hear!” 


By f . D. Ratcuff 


A report on the dramatic 
advances being made in the fight 
against deafness 


CAN HEAR! Doctor, I can hear! ” body—from the patient’s middle 
I» There was exultation in the ear, aiid replaced it with a wisp of 
JL voice of the 56-year-old woman stainless-steel wire, 
on the operating table. For ten years The operation, called a stape- 
her deafness had held her in a prison dectomy, has been performed sue-, 
of silence. Now she could hear again ccssfully on thousands. It is one 
and, because she was under local of many technical achievements of 
anaesthetic only, she knew it even the past decade that give new hope 
while surgery was in progress. to millions of hard-of-hearing peo- 
The surgeon, peering through an pie the world over, 
operating microscope into the bril- A fantastically ccunptex mccha- 
liantly illuminated middle ear, per- nism, the ear is a triumph of minia- 
mitted himself a gratified smile, turization. A concert grand piano. 
He had just removed the stapes— for example, produces some 80 
the smallest bone in the whole notes. The pea-sfeed inner car is 
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sensitive to 20,000 1 Fortunately, i 
isn’t highly sensitive to low-fre 
quency sounds, or we would heai 
vibrations from our own bodies, anc 
the jar of walking on a concrete 
pavement would painful. Ever 
so, much of this “silent” sound can 
be heard. Stopper your ears witf 
your fingers. That low, humming 
sound you hear is vibration from 
tensed arm and finger muscles. 

Sound follows two pathways tc 
the brain. There is air conduction— 
the more usual course. And there is 
bone conduction—vibradonsr pass¬ 
ing through bone to the inner ear. 
and thence to the brain. Close youi 
mouth and click your teeth or num 
softly—^thc sound you hear is bone- 
conoucted. Incidentally, this is wh) 
our voices sound unfamiliar on tape 
recordings. What we normally heai 
is part bone-, part air-conducted. 
What the tape picks up is only the 
air-conducted. 

. The hearing mechanism has 
three main components—the outei 
ear, the middle ear and the innei 
ear. The outer ear has a protruding 
flap which collects sound wavea, 
^nd a canal which leads to the 
<hum. This is a tightly stretched^ 
tbsue-paper-thin memorane, the 
size of 8 small fingernail. Sound 
Waves from ordinary conversation 
cause an infinitd^imal vibration, yet 
dua coent fdie i^y to%e wonderful 
* Wpdki<^|otind« 

Kttt 09!^ dm dskldle ear--* 
ij^ldngimd aquai^ 
mMid Mu spainea 


by three tiny bones called the ham¬ 
mer, the anvil and the stirrup (or 
stapes). Delicately linked together, 
this minute chain of bones picks up 
vibrations from the ear drum, am¬ 
plifies them 22 times, and transmits 
them—^via a little membrane called 
the “oval window,” in which the 
stapes rests—to the inner ear. 

The fluid-filled inner ear is one of 
the wonders of creation. Packed into 
this tiny space are organs of balance, 
acceleration and deceleration sen¬ 
sors, and something like 20,000 to 
30,000 hair cells with connecting 
nerve fibres. 

The hair cells, each tuned to 
a particular sound frequency, wave 
like seaweed in a tidal current. 
This waving motion presumably 
generates a minute electrical cur¬ 
rent, which is carried to the brain by 
the auditory nerve, and which the 
brain in turn will interpret as sound. 
Thus, we hear with the ears, but in 
the brain. 

With^such a complex chain, it is 
little wonder that ears somc;dmes 
give trouble. Wax, secreted by the 
ear canal to entrap dust and other 
foreign substances that might injure 
the mum, may become impeted. 
Then sound waves arc dampened, 
hearing diminishes (until the Wax 
is removed), and pain occasionally 
results. 

The middle ear often becomes in-. 
« fechsd—usually dirough the eusta^ 
dbian tube» passes ^rom thoat 
to middle ear aipi Is a perfect 
lor Komnaliy it is closed^ 
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bMt'ii; opens when wc yav^^ sneeze 
or swallow, in order to equalize 
aitmojiiphenc prmnre in the middle 
car with outside pressure. That is 
why yawning relieves discomfort in 
a rapidly moving lift or A landing 
j 4 t. Chronic middle-ear infections 
used to be a primary cause of deaf¬ 
ness. Now, thanks to antibiotics, 
they are of diminishing importance. 

One of the most common causes 
of middle-ear deafness in adults is 


by. A glass or plate shatters\sonnd-, 
lessly on the floor. It is a lonely 
world of silence. 

Today, conductive deafness can 
often be relieved or cured by sur¬ 
gery. The first, glimmer of hope 
came in the 1930’s with the devel¬ 
opment of the “fenestration” opera¬ 
tion, in which the frozen stapes was 
bypassed and a new “window” of 
sensitive membrand was created in 
the external semicircular canal of 


otosclerosis, a progressive harden¬ 
ing of ear bone that usually begins 
around the age of 20. Gradually the 
stapes “freezes.” Instead of vibrat¬ 
ing normally, the little bone be¬ 
comes motionless, and sound fades. 


the inner ear. This “fenestra,” which 
could pick up sound waves from the 
outside, has brought hearing, to tens 
of thousands of people all over the 
world. But the operation was an 
extensive procedure, and in entcr- 


DamagingEfifects. Several things 
can damage the sensitive nerve end¬ 
ings and receptor organs of the 
inner ear—to produce “nerve” 
deafness. Premature birth is one. 
German measles in the mother 
during the first three months of 
pregnancy may cause deafness in a 
child. Such diseases as mumps, 
whooping cough, measles, and 
certain drugs may also cause deaf¬ 
ness—^as may prolonged exposure 
to. excessive noise. 

Thus, hearing loss falls into three 
main categories. The affliction may 
be “conductive’^ deafness (as when 
the middle-ear bone freezes); “per¬ 
ceptive” or nerve deafness; or some 
.^l^fombination of the two. Life for the 
>j^fvcan become cramped and frus^ - 
CjSi^g.fThc mouths of other pe<> 
~j^/'qpen and close, but there is no 
Fire engines rush silendy 


ing the inner ear there are inevitable 
risks. 

In the 1950’s, another surgical 
technique was developed. This was 
“stapes mobilization.” In an c^ra+ 
tion taking only a few minutes, the 
immobilized stapes was ji^led 
free. Results were often dramatic 1 
some of the deaf obtained instant 
hearing. But the bones, sometimi^ 
froze again in a few tnonths, 
the world pf , muffled /sound ret, ■ 
turned. ,V,. > .'u-V 

Later,? the stapes Wns termoved^eiiV, h 
tircly and replaced vrith a 
pike of piktic. the 

ment is made of tan^bmi nr 
less steel. . , *■ 
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"DOCTOR, I CAN HEARV 


the operating table. For others, 
hearing improves gradually over a 
period of months. 

Another operation, called tym¬ 
panoplasty, dramatically highlights 
modern ear surgery’s giant strides. 
Only a few decades ago, chronically 
diseased mastoid and other infected 
bone could be removed by surgery, 
but hearing was usually destroyed in 
the process. Today the entire middle- 
ear structure—the whole chain of 
bones plus the eardrum—can be re¬ 
constructed by tympanoplasty to 
restore or improve hearing. 

In certain critical conditions, the 
surgeon must remove the middle- 
ear bones in order to gain better 
access to a diseased area. Now, at 
the end of such an operation, the 
surgeon can put these bones back in 
their proper place. If the bones are 
diseased and must be discarded, he 
can replace them with an artificial 
part. Or he may install a healthy 
chain of bones from a deceased 
donor. 

Unfortunately, all these proce¬ 
dures are useful only in cases of 
conductive hearing lossj they can¬ 
not help those with nerve deafness. 
The inner car—where most nerve 
deafness originates—is still largely 
taboo territory, and the treatment of 
nerve deafness is, at present, a mat¬ 
ter of prcYchtipn-. 

However^ there are some exe'ep- 
'. tidns. Impaired hearing may be 
. by i iddekage m a; wood 

; -interfering wit^i "idic • 

. nf-the, inner Thib, i^, 


often helped by certain drugs that 
dilate blood vessels. Allergic sensi¬ 
tivity, as well as thyroid dysfunction, 
is sometimes responsible for hearing 
loss, and may be treated successfully. 
Many cases of deafness due to 
Meniere’s disease (related to pres¬ 
sure changes in the inner ear as a 
result of nuid collecting there) are 
now responding to both medical 
therapy and surgery. 

Vaccination. Preventive meas¬ 
ures include hearing-conservation 
programmes in industry to pro¬ 
tect workmen against high noise 
levels, and vaccines against viral 
diseases. An experimental vaccine 
against German measles, cruel crip- 
plcr of the unborn, has been 
developed which may wipe out the 
tragic occurrence of congenital deaf¬ 
ness due to this disease. 

For millions, the hearing aid is of 
great value. Even babies can be 
fitted successfully with hearing de¬ 
vices. 

In essence, most hearing aids are 
miniature public-address systems. 
Plugged in the car, they simply am¬ 
plify sound. Or, pressed against the 
ina$toid bone benind the car, they 
amplify those vibrations which are 
conducted through the skull. With 
nerve deafness, one major difficulty 
is that low tones are often heard 
more clearly than high tones— 
which leads to sound dfetortion. In 
these cases, an ordinary hearing aid 
would simply increase the distor¬ 
tion; Now, ao^tyer^ hearing aids 
arc available with specially designed 
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components to help compensate for 
this. 

Another problem of heaiing-aid 
users: sudden loud sounds. The 
roar of a jet, the scream of a police 
siren—these can be extremely pa in- 
fill. A recent development, the 
AVC (automatic volume control) 
circuit, takes care of this. Con¬ 
fronted with a loud noise, the hear¬ 
ing aid cuts out, then comes on 
again when the noise cc.ises. 

An enormous research effort now 
under way promises results in the 
decade ahead even greater than the 
dramatic advances of the past ten 
years. Much car disease leading to 
deafness remains mysterious because 


the all-important inner car cannot 
bt observed during life. American 
researchers have tackled this prob¬ 
lem by the establishment of some 40 
Temporal Hone Hanks to which the 
deaf can bequeath their middlc- 
and inner-ear structures. After 
death, these tissues are studied in 
microscopic detail, and their find¬ 
ings related to the specific hearing 
problems of the donor. 

Inevitably, such effort will pay 
off. Soon, researchers should be able 
to pinjxjint the causes of much of 
today’s nerve deafness and open 
ways to conquer it. 7 ’hen these lone¬ 
ly deaf, too, will enter into a friend¬ 
lier world. 


A Good Loser 

While trying lo find an estate agent'.s office in a di.strict that was new 
to me, I asked directions from an elderly woman who was weeding her 
garden. She told me the way, and then added that the roads were tricky. 
“If you pass here again,” she said, “you’ll know you’ve gone in a circle 
and are lost.’’ 

I found the office without any trouble. Three days later when I returned 
to sign some papers, I saw the same woman at work in the same garden. 
She came towards me, waving her arms and shouting, “You’re lost!” 

—J. F. T. 

* * 

Force of Habit 

A YOUNG nun who had not seen her twin brother—a bomber pilot on 
active duty in Vietnam—for over two years prayed each day for his safe 
return. Recently she was told that a visitor awaited her irv the reception 
room. As she hurried downstairs, her brother stepped out into the hall. 
With a scream of surprise and delight, she rushed forward and embraced 
him with something more than ordinary fervour. 

At that moment, three older nuns cro^^ccflthc lull. There was no pause 
in their progress, no impairment of poiSft,*ful^&|[||^t raising of eyebrows. 
But as they proceeded down the corridor, theraMI^ this sotuj voce com-* 
ment by one of them : “She must know him.” Reverend Rufua Eaur 
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It was the start of a holiday week-end 
and the filling station was crowded. At 
last the attendant hustled up to our 
parish priest, who had been queueing 
for some time. 

“Sorry about the delay," he apolo¬ 
gized. “Everybody seems to wait until 
the last minute to get ready for a jour¬ 
ney they know they’re taking." 

The priest smiled. “I know what 
you mean," he said. “I have the same 
problem in my business.” 

— ^Mrs. C. W. Plimpton 

Visiting my home town after an 
absence of several years, I entered a 
shoe shop to buy a pair of shoes. 1 had 
known the owner since childhood, so 
I was a bit disappointed when he 
failed to recognize me. He offered me 
a scat, removed my shoe and stared 
thoughtfully at my size 8 foot. Sud¬ 
denly, with a broad grin of recogni¬ 
tion, he looked up. “Mrs. Atwater" 
he exclaimed. “How are you.?" 

—Mas, Wallace Atwater 

A YOUNG university graduate got a job 
with a large timber company in Can¬ 
ada. He knew nothing about logging, 
but said he wanted to learn from the 
bottom up. His foreman planned an 
initiation calculated to indure in the 
young man’s memory. His first job 


was to record the number of logs 
floating in the large holding pond. 

The usual procedure was to walk 
across the logs, counting them as you 
went. The old-timers had a good laugh 
just thinking about the cold, wet spills 
he’d take. But the young newcomer 
fooled them all. He hired a small plane 
to fly him over the pond, took a photo¬ 
graph and counted the logs from that. 
Ever since that, this has been the yearly 
procedure for tax assessment. A photo¬ 
graph is enclosed with the returns, and 
there have been no questions from the 
tax office. —T. u. 

On my husband’s birthday, I have al¬ 
ways sent my mother-in-law flowers 
with a card saying: “Thank you for 
having him for me.” This year on our 
anniversary I received flowers from 
her, and a card saying • “Thank you 
for baby-sitting.” — M. R. 

When a U.S. sheriff was in hospital 
following a gun battle with a criminal 
the doctors who examined him were 
baffled by his wound. A bullet enter¬ 
ing his body at that angle, they in¬ 
sisted, couldn’t possibly have missed 
his heart. 

“Oh, yes it could," the sheriff re¬ 
torted. “My heart wasn’t down there— 
it was in my mouth.” —Mrs. c. c, s. 
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I PARKED outside a shop and ran in to 
buy something while my wife re¬ 
mained in the car. When I returned, 
my wife told me about a woman who 
had driven up and aimed for the space 
next to ours. A large lorry could have 
parked there, but she encountered 
great difficulty. 

After banging our bumper for the 
third time, she wound down her win¬ 
dow and asked my wife if she could 
move our car, “I’m sorry, I can’t,’’ my 
wife replied politely. “1 don’t know 
how to drive either.’’ * —D. j. M. 

While visiting a friend in his com¬ 
fortably furnished rambling house, I 
couldn’t help but notice a large over- 
stuffed chair—his favourite. What 
caught my eye was that a rear leg had 
broken off, and the chair was propped 
up by a large book. When I examined 
the arrangement more closely, I no¬ 
ticed the title of the book: The 
Complete Home Ha?idyman’s Guide. 

—R, B. s. 

Puzzled by the label on a drc.ss shirt 
the salesgirl had shown me, I said, 
“This label states; 85 per cent Dacron, 
10 per cent nylon. What’s the missing 
five per cent.^’’ 

She glanced at the label, looked up 
with a smile and said tentatively, 
“Shrinkage?” —G, j. b. 

Strolling along Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington early one crisp, sunny 
morning, I was surprised to sec two 
small, well-dressed boys carrying 
picket signs in front of the White 
House. A photographer was already 
on the scene. 

Curious to learn what cause these 
children could possibly be supporting, 
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I asked the photographer if this was 
another of those anti-war demonstra¬ 
tions. “Oh, no,” he replied. “These are 
my nephews. We’re making the clos¬ 
ing scene for a home movie on our trip 
to Washington.” Just then the young¬ 
sters turned towards us. Sure enough, 
one big rcd-lettcrcd sign proclaimed, 
“THE,” the other “END.” -e. a. a. 

The plane started to taxi down the 
runway when suddenly the engines 
were cut. Figures were seen sprinting 
from the terminal towards the plane— 
a man carrying a baby and a woman 
carrying a briefcase. A ramp was 
brought up, • and the plane door 
opened. The man ran up the steps and 
took the empty scar. 

The door had been secured again 
and the engines started when the late 
arrival stood up and shouted, “Good 
Lord, I’ve got the baby!” The stew¬ 
ardess told the pilot, the engines were 
Slopped again, the ramp rolled up, the 



door opwed. The baby was exchanged 
for the briefcase, and routine returned 
to the afiways. * —c, A. 




SMALLPOX IS STEMMED—reproduced here is one of a series 
of original oil paintings, “A History of Medicine 
in Pictures”, commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


Great Moments in Medicine 


Smallpox had been a scourge for untold 
centuries before Edward Jenner gave to 
Medicine and to the world an entirely 
new principle with which to combat 
disease: vaccination. This eighteenth- 
century English physician set out to show 
that cowpox protected against smallpox; 
and that cowpox, naturally acquired, 
could be transmitted artificially so in¬ 
creasing numbers of persons might be 
made immune to smallpox. It was an idea 
which probably had not ocmied to 
anyone before, 

IVte first vaccination against smallpox 
was performed by Jenner in 17%. Exu¬ 
date from a cowpox pustule on the hand 
of a dairy-maid was in.serted inti* two 
scratches, each about half an inch long, 
on the arm of eight-year-old James 
Phipps. The vaccination was effective. 
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Despite opposition, vaccination soon 
became accepted practiee. 

The impact of Jenner'^s w'ork went beyond 
his vii-tory over smallpox. In the next 
170 years or so.iextension of his principle 
— ol vaecinatioii as a means of prevent¬ 
ing disease- -enabled the medical profes¬ 
sion to score almost total victory over 
several other infectious diseases. 
'J’o-dav, the physician employs effective 
immuni/ing agents to protect you and 
your family from smallpox, diphtheria, 
tetanus, polio, and many other infections 
that were killers of defenceless persons 
in former times. 

Parke-Davis scientists are proud of their 
place in the living histoiy of modern me¬ 
dicine, helping to provide the people of 
the World with the better health and lon¬ 
ger life that come with better medicines. 
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A Reader's Digest '‘First Person” Award 



I T WAS Bengal, 1942, a dark time 
for India. At our regimental for¬ 
ward base depot in Dacca, the 
O* adjutant handed Captain N. and me 
^ O 3 set of identical papers, scaled and 
top secret. We were«on our way to 
join the regiment at Chittagong and 
we had a dangerous railway journey 
ahead of us. “I can’t offer you any 
escort,” the adjutant said. “I haven’t 
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By Donald David 
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a man to spare. But these dispatches 
must reach our commanding officer 
as soon as possible. We aren’t in 
wireless contact, so I must depend 
on you two.” 

By this time Singapore had fallen, 
Malaya was over-run and Japanese 
columns, driving through Burma, 
were poised to attack Assam, the 
gateway to India. Added to this 
threat from the cast, the country 
harboured another mciiare within it¬ 
self—militant activists demanding 
immediate independence for India. 

The vast majority of Indians were 
loyal to the British Government, but 
a small, articulate group of political 
extremists detested the British even 
more than the Japanese aggressors. 
Long years of patronizing rebuffs 
had bred hatred of British rule, and 
pro-Axis riots were beginning to 
hamstring the desperate efforts of 
the military. 

Special Risk. Our journey in¬ 
volved a night on the train and a 
crossing of the great Brahmaputra 
River—in ordinary circumstances, 
just a tiring ride of some 200 miles. 
But now there was the hazard of 
encountering “goondas”—^bands of 
hooligans, revolutionaries and 
thieves—carrying long matchets. 
They often waylaid trains to rob 
and murder white occupants. 

The adjutant was nervous. “These 
dispatches contain the names of 
known Japanese sympathizers in 
Chittagong who, in the event of a 
Jap breakthrough, would be a ready¬ 
made fifth column,” he said. “I’ve 
132 


made two identical copies so 
that.. His meaning was plain. If 
one of us fell foul of the goondas, the 
other might get through. 

Captain N., a former tea planter, 
had little use for Indian aspirations 
and was scornful of the adjutant’s 
caution. “I’d like to sec any goonda 
interfere with me,” he growled. 

I shared the captain’s scorn, but 
for different reasons. A young sub¬ 
altern, I was full of pride in British 
arms. If the “thin red line” had con¬ 
trolled the Indian masses for cen¬ 
turies, there was no reason now for 
an armed British officer to fear a 
few underfed zealots with knives. 

At the station, Captain N. and 
I threaded our way through the 
swarming crowd and entered our 
respective compartments—his near 
the engine and mine at the rear. 
(More caution on the adjutant’s 
p.irt!) I opened the windows of my 
carriage and, as the train lurched 
out of the station, poured myself a 
drink—whisky and cold water out 
of a Thermos. Then I lay down on 
my bunk and fell asleep. 

What woke me 1 do not know. 
I’he train was motionless, and the 
dim light in the compartment had 
gone out. A mosquito seemed to be 
droning near my ear—louder, loud¬ 
er, louder. Suddenly I sat bolt up¬ 
right. I had heard that noise once 

Donald David, 46 , served in India for 
Hve years during the war. Married, he now 
lives near Winchester, England, and teaches 
British constitutional hiaimry at the Appren¬ 
tices’ College of the Royal Army Pay Corps. 
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NIGHT TR.IIN TO CHITTAGONG 


before. It was the voice of a mob— 
an eerie, mindless sound like the 
roaring of the sea, but with a 
shrill counterpoint of hatred. 

We had stopped at a large station. 
The platform was a swaying mass 
of figures. “Jai Hind!” the mt)b was 
yelling (“Free India!”—the slogan 
of all Indian nalionalists). I closed 
the windows and ran to the door on 
the other side. No one was visible. 

A revolver cracked, once, twice, 
then twice more in rapid succession. 
I jumped down on to the track and 
looked up the long, curved line of 
the train. Suddenly the door to Cap¬ 
tain N.’s compartment burst open, 
and a mass of struggling figures 
spilt (Hit. The figures dispersed 
and, in the grey light of early dawn, 
1 cf)uld make out a body on the 
^ ground. I was alone. 

At that instant I felt my arm 
gripped. I whipped round, pre¬ 
pared to sell my life dearly, and 
confronted a terrified middle-aged 
Eurasian, a half-caste of mixed Eng¬ 
lish and Indian blood. His equally 
terrified wife cringed at his side. 
“For Cod’s sake, Mr. Olficer, help 
us!” the man gasped. 

“What’s going on ?” 

“The goondas are attacking the 
Europeans on the train. They arc 
working their way down from the 
engine. We shall all be murdered. 
Help us, sahib! In (lod’s name, 
what shall we do?” 

At 22 years of age, without ex- 
erience in mob control, I didn’t 
now. The cockiness I had shared 


with ('aptain N. died with him. 
But I couldn’t admit mv ignorance 
and fear, even to myself. I was 
liritish, a decision-maker (the Eur¬ 
asian’s use of “sahib” implied this). 

“Quick, into my carriage!” They 
scrambled in. I followed, locked 
docHs and windows, and sat down. 
I had no idea what to do next. I lit 
a cigarette. 'Frying to look impas¬ 
sive, 1 olTered the Eurasian one, but 
he stared at me without com})rc- 
hension. I felt my resentment rising 
as I looked at his ashen counten¬ 
ance, No m.in likes to see his own 
weakness rellected in another’s face. 

Crush! 

An axe w.is beintz used on the door 

if 

—blow after blow rained against it. 
I knew it could not last long, but 
with the crisis upon me I fell calm¬ 
er. I reviewed the courses open to 
me. I could wait for them to burst 
in and slaughter us, as they surely 
would. 1 could open the window 
and fire at them, as ("aptain N. had 
done. Or perhaps I could persuade 
them that the police or military were 
on their way. A faint hope, but bet¬ 
ter than certain death. 

Decision. I approached the door. 
The Eurasian, realizing my inten¬ 
tion, sprang at me and clawed mv 
arm, gibbering in the urgency of his 
terror and despair. I shook him off, 
and he sprawled against the bunk. 

I opened the window. Immediate¬ 
ly outside, the axe wielder paused, 
his axe raised in mid-stroke. 

Just behind him, directing opera¬ 
tions, stood three men, dressed in 
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NIGHT TRAIN TO CHITTAGONG 


the invariable uniform of white 
trousers, white open-necked shirt 
and white forage-cap. Behind them 
stretched a sea of yelling, expectant 
faces. 

I addressed the nearest of the 
three leaders, a dark, intense youth; 
a student, perhaps, from some uni¬ 
versity. 

“You can’t come in here,” I said. 
“This is a first-class compartment.” 

The young man stared. “How 
dare you, a foreigner, tell us what 
we cannot do in our own country?” 

We gazed at each other, ^ young 
Indian and a young Englishman of 
approximately the same age. Had 
1 been older, more set in my beliefs, 
I might have reacted differendy. As 
it was, I had an uneasy feeling his 
question made sense. 

“What is it you want?” 

“We want to travel to the river— 
in this compartment.” 

This was my last chance. A wrong 
decision could mean a horrible death 
for the two Eurasians who had trust¬ 
ed me, death as well for many who 
would face treachery if the papers 
I carried failed to reach their des¬ 
tination. I looked at the speaker 
for a long moment, and something 
I seemed to see in his eyes gave me 
hope. I stepped back and opened 
the door. 

With deliberate dignity the three 
mounted the steps and entered the 
carriage. The last one turned and 
spoke swifdy to the waiting crowd, 
four of whom detached themselves 
and followed him. Dark, unsmiling 


men, gaunt with hunger and bitter¬ 
ness, they crowded into the compart¬ 
ment, waiting for orders. They kept 
their hands behind their backs, but 
I knew what they held. 

As the train pulled out of the sta¬ 
tion, I realized that all that stood be¬ 
tween us and death was my own 
persuasiveness. No other help was 
possible now. 

Battle of Wits. The youth open¬ 
ed the interrogation: “Where are 
you going?” 1 explained. 

“Why should you expect us Indi¬ 
ans to fight your battles for you ?” 

The Japanese, I tried to tell him, 
were no respecters of persons. If they 
conquered India, they would en¬ 
slave the whole population, native 
and European, whatever their polit¬ 
ical opinions. 

“Even if that were true, why 
should we care? We are slaves now, 
to you British. Millions of us are star¬ 
ving and in rags. What could the 
Japanese do to us worse than your 
countrymen have already done?” 

I had never looked at it that way, 
but I could see his point. Still, I 
didn’t yield. I told him what the 
Japanese had done in their con¬ 
quered territories. 

“I do not believe you. The Japa¬ 
nese arc Orientals like ourselves. 
They will welcome us as allies—we 
arc fighting the same enemy.” 

How many hours we argued, I do 
not know. But I knew I had to keep 
talking whether I was making any 
impression or not. And, as we 
talked, I began to realize that the 
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young man was uncertain of his 
theories—he seemed to need to talk 
to convince himself. 

His companions required no such 
stimulus. Older, more sullen, they 
wanted to get the business over. 
Their instinct was to kill, to wif>e 
out the hated enemy. But the young 
man was their leader. He had been 
to university. He was India’s future. 
They would not act without him. 

Looking back now, 25 years later, 
I can see the young Indian and my¬ 
self in clearer perspective. We were 
playing cards with death as the 
stake; but the bloom of youth and 
idealism had not quite left us, and 
we still believed in reason. I wanted 
desperately to change the young 
man’s poor opinion of my people; 
he burned to show me the error of 
my countrymen’s ways. Then, as 
always, the hope of the world lay in 
the meeting of young people of dif¬ 
ferent races—before their attitudes 
harden, before they identify them¬ 
selves completely with their nation 
and background. Our conversation 
was just such a meeting. 

We talked on. 

Then, suddenly, the balance of 
power was reversed—the train came 
to an abrupt halt and from outside 
came the sound of running feet 
and British voices shouting com¬ 
mands. The door was flung open. 
An enormous sergeant shouldered 
in, followed by an Indian non-com¬ 
missioned officer. Behind these two 


I could see a platoon of troops 
ranged along the side of the train. 

The sergeant stared at me incred¬ 
ulously. “You all right, sir.? We 
heard about the ambush. Never ex¬ 
pected to find anyone alive. I’ll take 
these scoundrels to the civil police. 
You’ll be making a charge, of 
course?” 

1 looked round the compart¬ 
ment. The Eurasian was trans¬ 
formed. Fear had left him, hatred 
now suffused his face. Without a 
word to me, he dragged his wife 
from the compartment. Pausing be¬ 
fore the raiders he spat out one 
word: “Bastards!” 

I looked at the others. The hatchet 
men stood dully. They would accept 
whatever fate had in store for them. 
The two older goondas likewise 
seemed fatalistic; whether I charged 
them or not would not alter their 
attitudes. The battle I had to win 
was for the mind of the young man. 

Again, I read my answer in his 
eyes—eyes that appealed to me not 
for mercy but for understanding. I 
knew then that my next few words 
would be decisive. This was the end 
of his youth—the time for final 
alignment. Would he become a 
rabid hater of “foreigners” like his 
companions, or an influence for 
moderation and sanity? 

I turned to the sergeant. “No,” I 
said, “there will be no charge.” 

Two young men had come of age 
that day. 
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People who throw kisses arc hopelessly lazy.— Bob Hope 
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ARKI.L, 

the (iallopiiig 


Champion 

By James SrEWART-CioRuoN 

His colourful career 
reads like a legend— 
from unknown 
youngster to 
star steeplechaser 


D urinc; last year’s Irish election 
campaign, a hoarding was plas¬ 
tered with an enormous sign : “Arkle 
for Picsident.” 

An Irish-born mother superior from 
America, landing at Dublin Airport, 
was asked if she had come to see the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial. “Yes,” 
she said, “I shall go there as soon as I 
have visited Arkle.” 

Arkle, the world’s champion steeple¬ 
chaser, is a legend wherever people 
love horses or heroes, a once-in-a-life- 
time wonder horse. Winner of 27 races 
since 1961, this ten-year-old Irish horse 
has earned a record Rs. 617 lakhs for 
his owner, Anne, Duchess of Westmin¬ 
ster. In setting the record he has sure- 
footedly cleared more than 500 fences 
and run 95 hazard-studded racecourse 
miles without falling. He has won 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup, the Derby 
of steeplechasing, three times in a 
row. 

Besides, Arkle has that magic in¬ 
gredient of personality called star 
quality. He is by turn Arkle the in¬ 
domitable, who thunders to victory 
despite the weight loaded on his back 
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by flint-hearted handicappers and 
who bows to his fans while walking 
down to the start; Arkle the fun- 
loving friend of man, who nuzzles 
visitors’ pockets looking for treats, 
locates lost balls for children and 
takes them for rides on his back. 

He is also Arkle the mighty 
champion. At Kempton Park on 
December 27,1966, he ran the great¬ 
est race ever run by a racehorse in 
the three-mile George VI handi¬ 
cap. 

At the starter’s signal he was 
off and eating ground, lifting for 
the fences like a horschide-covered 
rocket, soaring 30 feet and landing 
at a dead gallop. Then two miles 
from the finish his jockey, Pat 
Taaffe, suddenly realized that some¬ 
thing was wrong. 

Gallant Effort. Arkle was still 
covering the turf in great strides, 
but he was jumping to the left. 
After the last fence, though leading, 
he suddenly seemed to ease off. In 
those split seconds, another horse. 
Dormant, charged up on the cham¬ 
pion’s flank and, carrying 21 pounds 
less weight, took the lead. Pulling 
in a mighty gulp of air that almost 
cracked his saddle girths, Arkle put 
his head down and strained to 
within half a length of Dormant at 
the post. 

When Arkle began his walk back, 
he took one lame step, then another. 
By the time he reached the un¬ 
saddling enclosure, he could go no 
farther. The dead-game horse from 
Ireland had run his incredible race 
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on only three legs. He had broken 
a bone in his right forc-hoof. 

Dormant, the winner, went al¬ 
most unnoticed as every stunned eye 
was on Arkle. Taken by ambulance 
to a stall, Arkle still played his king¬ 
ly role. Noticing a bale of hay in the 
corner, he hitched over to it, put his 
broken foot on top and, ears up, 
looked at the crowd around him. 
One of the stable boys said, “When 
we saw Arkle standing proud with 
his foot up we knew himself was 
going to be all right.’’ 

Within hours of the accident, 
Arkle had taken over the front 
pages of every newspaper in Britain 
and top priority in radio and tele¬ 
vision news. In the next few days 
500 people had sent the horse get- 
wcll cards; one addressed only to 
“Arkle, Westminster Abbey’’ was 
promptly forwarded to the right 
place. 

A stranger staggering under a 
lumpy sack of carrots dumped them 
in tribute at the stable door. A 
man rang up from Sydney to find 
out his condition. And a little old 
lady from the Midlands sent a 
Christmas cake with a note which 
read, “I have baked this cake for 
Arkle.’’ 

Nothing in Arkle’s background 
gave any hint of such fame to come. 
Of solid but undistinguished stock, 
he was bought as a three-year-old 
by the Duchess, on the aavicc of 
trainer Tom Dreaper, at the August 
i960 Dublin horse sales. “He 
looked,’’ remarked Tom’s wife, 
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ARKLE, THE GALLOPING CHAMPION 


“like a bison with a massive great 
chest and small hindquarters.” 
After seeing him in action, jockey 
Taafle was equally unimpressed: 
“He was that wide-sprung you 
could drive a wheelbarrow between 
his hind legs.” But he cost only 
1,150 guineas (Rs. 25,300). 

Arkle was put in training. Unlike 
human athletes, horses cannot sit in 
the stands and learn from other 
athletes; everything they do has to 
be taught them. The horse trainer is 
a combination of paediatrician, psy' 
chologist and athletics coach. Before 
he sends his horse to the races he* 
must be sure that the animal is 
sound and fit, equal to the distance 
he must run, able to carry the as¬ 
signed weight, that he sullcrs from 
no eccentricities, likes to gallop and 
- -for stccplechasing -tfijump. 

Stecplechasing, Britain’s special 
contribution to horse racing, began 
in the eighteenth century when fox¬ 
hunting squires raced one another 
across country to a place m..rkcd by 
a distant steeple—without regard for 
their necks. Brought into formal 
racing in 1S30, with artificial obsta¬ 
cles in place of real ditches, walls, 
streams and hedges, steeplechases 
are now run on 44 courses in Britain 
and 28 courses in Ireland. 

Unlike flat runners, steeplechase 
horses must have not only a turn of 
4a-milc-an-hour speed but also the 
ability to jump and, as an extra in¬ 
gredient, the ability to think. 
Arkle’s amazing memory is one of 
the hallmarks of his greatness. Jack 


Stewart, manager of the Duchess’s 
Derrinstown Farm, says, “If Arkle 
is put into a field with a tree in one 
corner, he will go over and investi¬ 
gate it. If we put him back in the 
same field a year later and the tree 
has been removed, he starts looking 
round to see why it isn’t there any 
more.” 

Once, being schooled over hur¬ 
dles by Pat TaatTe, Arkle mis¬ 
judged the distance and k)ok ofT too 
early. He hit the obstacle and crash- 
ed to tha' ground in an ungainly 
somersault. Back on his feet and 
uninjured, Arkle was put at the 
hurdle again. Remembering his 
mist.jke, he judged his distance 
properly and jumped carefully. 
He has never fallen since. 

Running in his first important 
race in Faiglaiid, the I loneybourne 
.Sieejilcc h.ise in .'\rklc jumped 

faultlessh. After his 2o-!engih vie- 
torv, I aalle knew tli it he W'as 
mounted <>n a four it^ged star. 

Vita) Test. d"he dest of the r.ice 
was rh.it Dreaper dctided that 
Arkle, the good hide horse, would 
soon be i:uod enouj!!) to test Mill 
House, the good hig liorse vvlto had 
hurst on the horizon a year before 
and WMs dominating British stccplc- 
ch.'ising. 

Dreaper rnetliodically set about 
getting his hor.se ready. Week in, 
week out, the schedule of speed 
work was the same; three-quarters 
of ’a mile on Monday, a mile and a 
quarter on Tuesday, a canter on 
Wednesday, a mile on Thursday 
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and a mile and a quarter on Friday. 
The feed was beefed up with Guin¬ 
ness stout, its foaming black mantle 
covering the mash of oats and hay, 
fresh farm eggs and Irish flax-seed. 



Arkle sharing a joke with his owner 
after winning the ir)6j Gallaher 
Gold Cup at Sundown, near Ijnulon 

Soon Arklc’s coat shone with a silky 
bloom and his hindquarters were 
massive pistons of muscle. 

Defeated by Mill Mouse in their 
llrsi meeting, Arkle was carefully 
tuned up for his next crack at the 
champion: the Cyhcltenham Ciold 
Cup in March 19O4. (Jn the morn¬ 
ing of rile race Arkle’s mane was 
plaited, the signal to him that this 
was a racing day. He responded 
with w'hickenng, whinnying excite¬ 
ment. Parading to the post, he ac¬ 
knowledged the cheers from the 
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Irish contingent with a rolling 
chestnut eye and a bobbing head. 
Jumping faultlessly, the two horses 
came down to the second to last 
fence neck and neck. Seeming to 
draw on some spare source of 
^ strength, Arkle soared over and hit 
2 the ground springing ahead. Mill 
§ 1 louse, with a burst of power, drew 
® .'ilmost level. But Arkle beat back his 
challenge and at the finish of one of 
the fastest and greatest Gold Cups 
ever run it was Arkle by five lengths. 

Pat Taafifc said it was the thrill of 
his life. Tom Dreaper, Mrs. Dreaper 
and the Duchess suddenly seemed 
to feel the cold so much that their 
eyes w.itered. A bookmaker broke 
every rule in his profession when 
he chucked his chalk away and 
cheered, and every other bookmaker 
joined in. 

If Arkle had been largely an 
Irish hero before the Gold Cup, 
his thrilling victory over Mill House 
made him a universal hero. He was 
now a full-rigged celebrity. 

As Arkle won race after race, 
handicappers tried to give his op¬ 
ponents some chance by piling 
more and more weight on his back; 
at times he was carrying over 40 
pounds more than his opposition. 
Arkle laughed at the weights and 
kept romping home first. In the 
1965 Gold Cup he beat Mill House 
again—by 20 lengths! 

In 1966, he took a fence in the 
Gold ( 3 up so badly that the keening 
of his Irish fans could be heard in 
Connemara. For the rest of the first 












ARKLK, THE GALLOPING CHAMPION 


circuit, however, he jumped per¬ 
fectly. Then on the second round, 
when he c;ime to the fence he had 
mishandled earlier, he soared over it 
with enough daylight under him to 
allow the passage of a bus. As he 
alighted, he turned his head upwards 
the crowd and leered. 'Fhe answer¬ 
ing cheer was a volley of thunder, 
and Arklc won by 30 lengths. 

Now at the crest of his tame, 
Arkle loved every second of it. 
Whether he was performing for a 
single visitor to his stable or 16,000 
fans on a racccounse, it n? ide no 
difference. He would stage a com¬ 
plete show for any of them—rolling, 
rearing, nuz/ling, playing. Then 
he was taken to Kempton to stage 
the greatest race of his life—and 
finish with a broken foot. 

Recently I went to Ireland to sec 
Arkle. He was in his large fenced 
stall, scampering about his stable 
mate, a sad-eyed donkey, with wild 
and unheeded invitations to play. I 
stood outside in the soft splattering 
slap of Irish sunshine, with two 
small children and a couple of 
farm dogs. In a moment, Arkle was 
leaning over the rail, poking his 


velvet nose into my pockets looking 
for sweets. When he found none, 
he shrugged it off and went into his 
act, prancing, dancing and landing 
on what had been his broken foot as 
though to show me how sound it 
was. 

I wondered, “Will he race 
again ?“ Arkle, leaning over the rail, 
seemed to nod his head. He winked, 
bowed, pirouetted and went back to 
nibbling one of his donkey friend’s 
long furry ears. 

When I asked his owner, the 
Duchess, about his racing again, she 
took me into her dining-room and 
showed me three (iold Cups, match¬ 
less mementoes of three great Arkle 
years at Cheltenham. With a smile, 
she said, “There is still space for two 
more ’’ 

If Arkle’s leg proves sound when 
he is returned to training, I know 
where I will be on March 21 next. 
At Cheltenham, of course, on the 
rail. And when Arkle arches his 
neck, cocks his cars and walks the 
course to the starting post, I’ll be 
cheering. And so will everyone else. 

Funny how a horse can make all 
of us Irish. Provided, of course, the 
horse happens to be Arklc. 


Toy Time 

One Christmas I visited a friend who has eight children. As we picked 
our way through the cluttered living-room he said, “To many people 
certain* sounds arc'symbolic of Christmas—the tinkle of bells, carol sing¬ 
ing, the shouts of happy children. To me it’s the unceasing crunch, crunch, 
crunch of plastic toys.” ^ — J. H. Barnes 
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WMAr MAKES 
YOU HAPPY? 

An old ifuestion—xvith some new answers 


By |ohn K()Ri> Laglmann 


ALWAYS know when Pm un- 

I happy, one of my sons fold me 
A when he was five years old. 

Bur how do I know wlicn I’m 
happy?” As adults, most of us face 
the same quandary. We can easily 
imagine what it’s like to be frus¬ 
trated, anxious, despondent, con¬ 
fused. Bui what is it like to be at 
our best, to function as well as we 
can and get the most out of life? If 
we knew in advance what we were 
looking for, happiness would be 
easier to find. 

Abraham Maslow, professor of 
psychology at America’s Brandeis 
University, tackled this problem at 
the beginning of his career some 
years ago. Instead of theoriz'mg 
about the nature of happiness, Mas- 
low decided to study the happiest 
men and women he could find, and 


sec what guidelines their experiences 
offered. 

“I chose my subjects from among 
colleagues, students, friends, casual 
acquaintances, and people I admired 
in public life,” Professor Maslow 
told me. “I talked with them, 
watched them at work and at play 
and studied their backgrounds. 
They were, in most wavs, like the 
rest of us, yet they seemed to have an 
extra dimension—the ability to use 
themselves fully, to become every¬ 
thing they were.capable of being.” 
Professor Maslow invented a name 
for them: “sclf-actuali/.ers.” 

‘‘Unlike geniuses, sclf-actualizers 
arc not endowed with inexplicable 
gifts having little relation to the re.st 
of their personality,” says Professor 
Maslow. “Their creativeness is more 
like that of unspoilt children.” One 
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subject wys an obviously contented 
housewife, engaged in none of the 
conventionally creative pursuits. 
Her meals, however, were banquets; 
her taste in linen, silver and crystal 
was impeccable. In all these areas 
she was original, ingenious, in¬ 
ventive. 

“I learned from her that a first- 
rate soup can be more cre.itivc iha-! 
a second-rate painting,” Profcssci 
Maslow told me. “From a business 
man I learned that founding cid 
running a company can be a hii^hlv 
creative activity. A young athlet'’ 
taught me that a perfect tnc'Je can 
be as aesthetic a procluet as sormet 
and can be approached in the same 
spirit.” 

How can self-actualizcrs be identi¬ 
fied? What do thev have that we 
have, but don’t use^ Maslow found 
that all of his subjects shared, in 
varyinc degrees, certain attitudes. 

Commitment to worl{. “I never 
met ;i happy individual who was not 
committed to a irjb or cause outside 
himsell, says Professor Maslow, 
“Because such peoj)lc have a mission 
in life, they arc not self-centred and 
introspective. For them happiness is 
a by-product of w'ork and duty ” 

To have work that you fee) you 
must do is the simplest way of feel¬ 
ing needed and useful. That is why 
mothers with babies don’t fall ill as 
often .IS other people. When Mas- 
low's wife, who is a talented 
amateur sculptor, asked the advice 
of a well-known sculptor about her 
work, which was going badly at the 
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time, he replied “Get on the job 
every morning straight after break¬ 
fast, like a plumber who might be 
sacked if he doesn’t get with it. 
Work as if your life depended on it. 
You’ll find it does.” 

Self-Acceptance. These people ac¬ 
cept themselves and their own na¬ 
tures without shame or anxiety. In 
he face of misfortune, they suffer 
.NC anyone else,-but arc able to put 
■ip with what cannot be changed 
uid get on with the business of liv¬ 
ing. They arc less likely than most of 
us to pine for what might have been. 

This kind of self-acccptancc also 
enables self-actualizers to grow old 
gracefully. Women don’t feel they 
have to remain eternally young. 
Men don’t pretend to be more suc¬ 
cessful or important than they are, 
and they make little effort to hide 
their shortcomings. 

Thoroughly conversant with their 
own impulses, desires, and opinions, 
sclf-aclualizers don’t have to steal a 
glance at the label before comment¬ 
ing on the excellence of a product, 
or consult the* critics’ reviews before 
deciding whether or not they like a 
new play or film or book. They are 
able, without fear of hurting others, 
to follow St. Augustine’s advice, 
“Love God and do as you will,” or 
in psychological jargon, “Be healthy 
and trust your impulses.” 

Tolerance of uncertainty. These 
people know how to live with the 
unknown without feeling threat¬ 
ened or frightened. They accept it 
and often are attracted by it. When 
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WHAT MAKES YOU HAPPY? 


they don’t know the answer, they 
admit it. In fact, they tend to seek 
out the unknown rather than to in¬ 
sist on accepted truths. 

Christopher Columbus is a classic 
example. Most of his contemporaries 
assumed the earth was flat. Colum¬ 
bus wasn’t sure. But he wanted to 
get to the East Indies by a new route, 
and decided to sail westward across 
the uncharted sea with the possi¬ 
bility that his ships might fall off the 
edge. Unlike his crew he wasn’t dis¬ 
turbed by his uncertainty. Like all 
self-actualizers, he knew that there 
was no adventure without uncer¬ 
tainty. 

This willingness to face the un¬ 
known allows self-actualizcrs to get 
on easily and naturally with a wide 
variety of people regardless of age, 
education, class or colour. The 
famous Cambridge mathematician, 
G. II. Hardy, one day received a 
bulky letter from India. It was writ¬ 
ten by a poor, untutored clerk 
named Ramanujan, who asked for 
his comments on some st range¬ 
looking theorems. Many people 
would have returned the letter un¬ 
read; in fact, several eminent profes¬ 
sors had done so. But flardy ignored 
the cheap paper, the bad English, 

, and gave the manuscript his atten¬ 
tion. 

An hour’s study revealed to 
him that the writer was a natural 
mathematical genius. Hardy per¬ 
suaded the University to bring Ram¬ 
anujan to England as a faculty 
member, got him elected a Fellow 


of the Royal Swicty, and collabor¬ 
ated with him on five masterpieces 
of modern mathematics. 

Realism. Self-actualizcrs are real¬ 
ists, and they have an unusual ability 
to detect the spurious, the fake and 
the dishonest. I’hcy don’t look at 
life through rose-coloured spectacles 
or through a glass darkly. They see 
what is there rather than their own 
wishes, hopes, fears. As one of Pro¬ 
fessor Ma.slow’s subjects, a business¬ 
man, put it, “One doesn't complain 
about water because it’s wet, or rocks 
be cause they’re hard, or a competitor 
because he beats you to a contract.’’ 

And, because tliey see people as 
they really are rather than as they 
wish them t(j be, they are seldom dis¬ 
appointed in others, “I knew when 
I married my husband that nothing 
but an act of God could interfere 
with his work,” a friend told Pro¬ 
fessor Maslow. “So when he’s late 
for dinner or leaves parties early or 
spends most of Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days at the lab, I don’t feel slighted.” 

They do not blink at the ills and 
injustices around them, but neither 
do they believe that tlie world can be 
set right overnight through social 
and political panaceas. They are not 
extremists, cither of the left or of the 
right. Most of them had their epi¬ 
sodes of impatience and rcbellious- 
ne.ss in their youth, and most settled 
down to a calm, good-humoured, 
hard-working effort to improve so¬ 
ciety from within. 

Appreciation. Self-actualizers have 
the wonderful capacity to appreciate 
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again and again, freshly and naively, 
the basic goods of life, however stale 
these experiences may have become 
to others. Reading the paper in the 
morning, getting to work, pottering 
round the garden, visiting friends, 
arranging a bouquet, watching a 
sunset—all are sources of continuing 
pleasure. Each event, each person, 
encountered is in some way unique. 

One night at dinner Professor 
Maslow noticed that one of his sub¬ 
jects, an obstetrician, seemed in a 
particularly happy mood. “I’ve just 
delivered my thousandth baby,” he 
said. “It seemed just as miraculous 
as the very first one I delivered.” 

Another time, a well-known econ¬ 
omist, whom the professor was vis¬ 
iting, pointed to a workman dig¬ 
ging a ditch near by. “There’s a 
real craftsman,” he said admiringly. 
“Look how the soil keeps the shape 
of the shovel as it flies through the 
air and lands exactly where he wants 
it!” Like an apprentice approaching 
a master, the economist joined the 
workman and practised shovelling 
until he had learnt the knack. 

None of the qualities found in 
scif-actualizers is beyond the capa¬ 
city of. the average person to emu¬ 
late, not even their “peak ex¬ 
periences.” These are moments of 
pure positive happiness when all 


doubts, fears and tension are left be¬ 
hind and there is a feeling of one¬ 
ness with the universe. “You can¬ 
not seek these moments,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Maslow. “You must be ‘sur¬ 
prised by joy.’ ” } 3 ut you can prepare 
yourself by recognizing and accept¬ 
ing the mysterious that is inherent 
in all experience. 

One man recalled an experience 
in a wartime convoy at night when 
“the ship became only a dark throb¬ 
bing, and I melted into the uni¬ 
verse.” Another told of his “child¬ 
ish joy at plunging into the ocean 
from a lonely beach and cavorting 
like a seal.” And a young mother 
wrote: “I was scurrying round the 
kitchen getting breakfast for my 
husband and our three children. The 
sun was streaming in, the sound of 
frying bacon mingled with the 
casual chatter of husband and chil¬ 
dren. As I looked at them I was so 
overwhelmed by their beauty that 
tears sprang to my eyes, and I was 
all joy.” 

Such moments lift us from the 
business of living to the meaning of 
life. Einstein spoke for all self- 
actualizers when he wrote: “The 
fairest thing we can experience is 
the mysterious. It is the funda¬ 
mental emotion which stands at the 
cradle of true art and science.” 


In High Society 

Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States in the i94o’.s, 
was extremely tall. His height made him a landmark at Washington 
parties : ‘Til meet you right behind Lord Halifax after the reception, 
dear ...” —Vogut 
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Why Ulbricht 
Keeps Germany 

Disunited 


An assessment of the Kast Cjernian leader's problems in 
striving to establish his country as a separate communist state 


T oday, East Germany is a 
land whose soul is being 
sundered even while its body 
is at last growing more robust. 
Westerners have long believed that, 
despite the Berlin Wall, formal 
division of Germany could not last 
for ever. For 22 years, communist 
boss Walter Ulbricht has worked to 
prove this hope wrong by trying to 
establish a nation distinct from West 
Germany in as many ways as pos¬ 
sible. And he is beginning to suc¬ 
ceed. During last spring’s Socialist 
Unity Party Congress, banners from 
the Baltic isles to the villages of 
Saxony proclaimed that “nothing 
unites us with imperialist West 
CJcrmany.” 

Ulbricht tries to make that slogan 
work, sometimes behaving as if he 
had even stricken the word Ger¬ 
many from his vocabulary. An East 
German party man no longer speaks 
of himself as a German at all but as 
a citizen of the DDR—the Deutsche 


Dcmokratische Republik. East Ger¬ 
many’s minister of culture used the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the 
Dresden State Theatre to proclaim 
that there is no commc'n (Jerman 
culture, and a Foreign Ministry 
official rccentlv declared: “The 
word Germany is now only a geo¬ 
graphical concept.” All this, Ul¬ 
bricht said in his New Year mes¬ 
sage, “should help overcome any 
remaining illusions about reunifica¬ 
tion. The task is to make clear that 
socialism and capitalism can never 
unite.” 

In fact, Ulbricht has turned his 
country towards the East—for that 
is where he sees the future. The 
Soviet Ambassador frequently sits 
in on meetings of Ulbricht’s Polit- 
biiro. More than 72 per cent of East 
Germany’s exports flow eastwards, 
and East German tourists generally 
head the same way. 

While W'est German cities glisten 
with activity and night life, the 
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WnUer IJlbrkhl (left), Leonid Brezhnev of Russia (centre) and Erich Honecker, Ulbricht’s 
heir apparent, applauding a speech at this year's East German Communist Party Congress 


workers’ paradise next door is like 
most paradises: merely dull. Its 
citizens show on their faces the 
boredom of people who are con¬ 
stantly subjected to ideological 
blasts. East (iermany’s 40 daily 
newspapers are full of cant and 
propaganda, and even an annual 
folk fair has to be called a “Festival 
ol Creative Soci<ilism.” Its intellec¬ 
tual life is almost totally non- 
creative. 

In order to concentrate on indus¬ 
trial rebuilding, the East Cerman 
communists lelt much of their cities 
in ruins. The countryside, with its 
horse-drawn carts, looks as if the 
clfick had been turned back 30 or 40 
years. A blue smoke haze shrouds 
the towns, adding to the ever-present 
smells of c.ibbage and disinfectant. 
1 'he cautious satirists in East Ber¬ 
lin’s Distel cabaret suggested one 
socialist solution for some of East 
Germany’s ills: nose plugs. 

Still, for all its drawbacks, East 
160 


Germany is a lot better off than it 
was a few years ago. Ironically, the 
Wall—which Ulbricht calls the 
“anti-fascist defence shield”—made 
the difference. Before it went up in 
1961, many of the brightest workers, 
scientists and technocrats joined the 
exodus of three million East Ger¬ 
mans who fled westwards. Since 
then, 24,500 East Germans have 
managed to escape (137 were killed 
in the attempt), but most people 
have accepted the idea that they are 
trapped and try to make the best of 
it. This Wall-inspired attitude en¬ 
abled Ulbricht to start strengthen¬ 
ing the economy and nurturing a 
separate national identity. 

Though most of its industry was 
either bombed out or carried off by 
the Russians as reparations (they 
drained East Germany of some 
Rs. i2,o(X) crores and have not stop 
ped yet). East Germany now ranks 
as the second greatest industrial 
power in the Eastern bloc (after the 
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Soviet Union) and as tenth in the 
world. It is building new plants and 
new industrial towns, has developed 
a thriving shipbuilding industry 
from scratch, and such traditional 
industries as chemicals and optical 
instruments are again enjoying in¬ 
ternational prestige. 

As a result, the economy is ad¬ 
vancing about four per cent a year. 
It might be far healthier if it were 
not so tied to Russia, which con¬ 
tinues to extract favourable deals 
from its satellite. Ulbricht in 1965 
committed 45 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s exports for the following five 
years to the Soviet Union at ridicu¬ 
lously low prices—an act that 
caused East German Planning Chief 
Erich Apel to commit suicide. 

Prudently, Ulbricht has allowed 
some economic rewards to trickle 
down to consumers, who now 
enjoy the highest standard of living 
in the Eastern bloc. The monthly 
average wage has risen ten per cent 
in the past six years, to about Rs. 
1,185. Prices for necessities are low 
but anything beyond is more ex¬ 
pensive in East Germany than 
anywhere else in Western Europe. 

Coffee, for example, is something 
like Rs. 59-6 a pound. Rents range 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 83 a month for a 
four-room flat, including kitchen 
and bath—but try and get one! To 
relieve the acute shortage, the gov¬ 
ernment is building 60,000 new flats 
a year, but the prospective tenant 
must “volunteer” to spend probably 
400 hours labouring on the site 


before he can even hope to move in. 

East Germany’s relative pros¬ 
perity has particularly impressed the 
country’s youth, who remember 
nothing but the drabness of the post¬ 
war period. Indeed, they have been 
gripped by a certain pride of accom¬ 
plishment—intensified by the fact 
that, after industry, education has 
received top financial priority. 
Whereas in 1946 there were only 
seven universities with facilities for 
8,000 students, there are now 44 
universities and technical institutes 

The Wall—symbol of German disunity — 
is built into Berlin’s Church of the 
Reconciliation; two people were killed 
when they tried to jump from 
its windows into the West 
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WHY ULBRICHT KEEPS GERMANY DISUNITEU 


with a student body of 220,000. Un¬ 
der Ulbricht, 40 per cent of students 
come from working-class families 
(as against only eight per cent in 
West Germany). Not only arc there 
no tuition fees, but 95 per cent of all 
students receive scholarships to 
cover living costs. 

There arc a few snags. To get 
ahead, students must belong to the 
Communist Free German Youth, 
and anyone who speaks too frankly 
about the regime may be expelled. 

For all that, most East German 
youths remain ideologically un¬ 
committed. They want to sa^^e up 


for a motor-bike, wear their hair 
long, and twist to beat tunes. They 
resent East Germany’s enforced 
isolation, which denies them the 
chance to read most West German 
writers, and even makes it difficult 
to obtain literary works from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
few Western writers whose works 
are allowed in arc avidly read. 

The last remaining links with 
West Germany are the Protestant 
and Catholic churches. More than 
85 per cent of East Germany’s 
population is nominally Protestant. 
For years, Ulbricht harassed the 


In Karl Marx Stadt, 250,000 members of the 
Communist Free German Youth march in procession to 
celebrate the end of their annual three-day congress 
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church by withholding funds for 
repairs (2,000 churches in East 
Germany are still in ruins), im¬ 
prisoning clergy, and setting up 
what amounted to a communist 
equivalent of religion with its own 
Ten Commandments (“Thou shalt 
perform good deeds for Socialism”) 
and pagan rites for baptism, confir¬ 
mation and marriage. 

Practising Christians often found 
they could not get into universities 
or earn better jobs. The pressures, 
plus East Germany’s all-pervading 
apathy, have caused church attend¬ 
ance to fall enormously in many 
towns. Two years ago, in return for 
the Protestant churchmen’s agree¬ 
ment to recognize East Germany as 
their sole fatherland, Ulbricht 
somewhat eased the harassment of 
the clergy and stopped the automatic 
exclusion of Christian youths from 
universities. 

Now, Ulbricht is out to sever all 
links that unite the churches of East 
and West Germany. Obediently, 
“progressive” East German Protes¬ 
tant clergy and theologians last 
April issued a statement denouncing 
the unity of the Protestant Church 
because the two German states are 
“separated by different economic 
and social orders.” Similarly, the 
government has begun forcing 
Catholics to reorganize their dioceses 
so that East and West Germany will 
be served by different bishops. 


Though he is still surprisingly 
robust at 73, Ulbricht obviously can¬ 
not last for ever as East Germany’s 
leader. His heir apparent is Erich 
Honecker, 54, a communist since 
his youth, whose philosophy is 
summed up in two of his state¬ 
ments: “The party has never 
erred,” and “The only book worth 
reading is Stalin’s History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.’* Cold and humourless, 
Honecker spent the war in a Berlin 
prison, then in 1945 was detailed by 
the East German Communist Party 
to organize the country’s youth 
movement. With time off for a 
two-year leadership course in Mos¬ 
cow, Honecker has risen to Num¬ 
ber Two position in the Politburo, 
with special responsibility for the 
armed forces and the secret police. 

Ulbricht, for his part, is hailed by 
the communists as the man who 
built a new Germany. But it is a 
“new country” only because it is 
walled in; and only if and when the 
Wall comes down will anyone know 
whether this new country can sur¬ 
vive. Ulbricht himself must fear 
what others suspect: that, for all 
the improvements in East Germany, 
the disappearance of the Wall would 
still make the West irresistible. 
Without it, Germans might di^over 
that their common heritage is too 
strong to be erased by two—or ten— 
decades of communist rule. 


Ever since Eve gave Adam the apple there has been a misunderstanding 
between the sexes about gifts. R* 
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He has earned a name in art 
His choice is always rare 


IS 

he! 


He is an outstanding figure in society 



He looks his best in 


GWALIOR SUITING 


Centuries of hardship have produced a proud 
and tenacious island race. But zvhat does 
the future hold for them? 


Newfoundland's 
“People of the Sea ” 


By Farley Mowat 

H e- was a wizened little man 
with a red-painted ship’s 
prow for a nose, pale blue 
eyes under shaggy brows, and not 
a tooth in his head. Standing in the 
cabin of a little motor-boat, he was 
impaling chunks of frozen squid on 
hundreds of hook^ in four fishing- 
bait tubs. Harvey Pink was a 
typical Newfoundland coastal vil¬ 
lage fisherman, “pretty well up in 
years, but still right smart.” 

He took his time in answering 
my questions. Finally he cocked his 
bony head and spat: “Yc wants to 
know how us is goin’ to celebrate 
the Centennial? Well, me darlin’ 
man, we already have. Us New¬ 
foundlanders have lived through 
three or four o’ them Centennials, 
as yc might say.” 

Since I am an adopted New¬ 
foundlander who came to the island 
only eight years ago, I had for¬ 
gotten that Harvey was a man of 50 


when Newfoundland joined the 
Canadian federation. Now he is 68; 
and a mere 18 years does not turn 
a Newfoundlander into a Canadian, 
or get him excited about the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
federation. 

It is hard for outsiders to compre¬ 
hend the antiquity and tenacity of 
the human roots in this rock-girt 
island in the broad maw of the St. 
Lawrence Gulf. One day during my 
first year here I was poking about 
in a graveyard at Ship Cove (a small 
fishing village on Conception Bay) 
when I came across a headstone 
dated 1650. The name of Dawes 
was still readable. The discovery 
fascinated me and I had to share it 
with someone, but the only person 
around was a venerable greybeard 
scything hay between the graves. I 
called to him and pointed at the 
stone. 

“Just think of that!” I said in 
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awe. “Three hundred years ago a 
man named Dawes died here. I 
wonder where he came from, and 
who he was.” 

For a moment the old man 
looked at me suspiciously, as if he 
feared 1 was pulling his leg; but 
then he realized that I was only an¬ 
other ignorant foreigner. “No need 
to wonder, me son. He were Johnny 
Dawes, Jhe were. Borned and died 
in Ship Cove. Belonged here, like 
his poor old dad afore him. Like 
me, ye might say . . . Uncle Jim 
Dawes is me name, if you cares to 
know.” 

I remember, too, when Howard 
Morry of Ferryland took me up to 
a look-out on a hill above the wide 
grey waters of the Western Ocean 
to tell me how his great-great-great- 
great-grandmother used to go there 
to watch for the return of her hus¬ 
band’s sailing vessel after a months’- 
long voyage to the Azores and 
Portugal. That was in the early 
1700’s. 

Howard is a fisherman of about 
80, who looks and behaves as if he 
were about 40, and who knows the 
history of Ferryland from its first 


use as a summer fishing settlement 
around 1500. As with most older 
Newfoundlanders, history means 
something to him because ne is, and 
knows he is, a part of it. 

“I’ll tell ye how it is with us. 
There was no learning in the coastal 
villages until just a few years back. 
Most people couldn’t read ilor 
write. But my, how they could talk! 
As youngsters we used to sit by the 
hour listening to the old people 
yarn. We heard stories from 300 
years ago that was just as fresh as 
yesterday. The history of this Island 
has been kept alive inside our heads 
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for a dozen generations or more.” 

Discovered in 986 by Greenland 
Norsemen who made an abortive 
settlement in the northern part, 
Newfoundland began to take shape 
as a European entity in the west as 
early as 1450, when Basque and 
Portuguese whalers and fishers were 
sailing regularly to the Grand 
Banks and to the good harbours 
that ring the island. Until the 1700’s 
it was illegal to settle in Newfound¬ 
land. Wealthy English fish mer¬ 
chants engineered such laws to pre¬ 
vent the establishment of a native 
fishery in the “New Land.” But by 
1510, runaways from fishing ships 
had spread like a slow, silent tide 
into remote Newfoundland bays. 

They lived hard lives in a hard 
land, but they lived. There were 
6,000 miles of sea-roaring coasts to- 
hide them, and here they built little 



huts of turf or logs, concealing 
themselves from strangers and pass¬ 
ing ships, subsisting mainly on fish. 
By 1550 a large part of the New¬ 
foundland coast was occupied and 
these early settlers slowly increased 
in numbers. 

The odds against them were ter¬ 
rible. Starvation was the common 
lot through the first three centuries 
of Newfoundlanders recent history; 
hunger filled most of the fourth. 
But new blood came in from Ire¬ 
land, ^outhern England and the 
Channel Islands, in the form of 
labour brought over by great mer¬ 
chant companies to man their fish¬ 
ing factories. These people, both 
men and women, were practically 
.slaves; many of them slipped quiet¬ 
ly off to seek freedom in the secret 
little coves. 

. So the Newfoundlanders evolved 
into a unique people—a true “Peo¬ 
ple of the Sea” who eventually 
ringed the island with more than 
1,300 villages, ranging in size from 
two or three families to fifty. 

They struggled for survival. In 
small open boats the men fished all 
year round, with time off for gruel¬ 
ling voyages in schooners carrying 
salt cod to Europe and the West 
Indies. Every September at “set¬ 
tling-up time” the salt fish was 
carried to the merchant, who' 
bought it at his price—not for cash, 
but as payment against the endless 
debts of the fisherman. 

The merchant class of New¬ 
foundland held these people in a 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S ’’PEOPLE OF THE SEA” 


deadly economic vice. Until as late 
as the 1950’s in some villages, a 
man was born, grew up and died 
in debt to the local trader. 

As the long centuries slipped by 
and a score of times Newfoundland 
became a battlefield, usually be¬ 
tween French and English, the vil¬ 
lagers often'lost all they possessed 
and had fo start again with nothing 
but their hands. During all those 
years nothing really changed: the 
poor stayed desperately poor, and 
the rich grew fabulously rich. St. 
John’s, the only real town the island 
boasted, was tne home of the great 
merchants. Even as late as 1950, St. 
John’s claimed more millionaires 
per capita than any other city in 
North America. 

But the majority of the people 
knew only grinding poverty. One 
villager recalls: “In the thirties 
—the ‘Hard Times,’ we called it— 
the merchants would give out no 
more credit and the people had no 
money. There was a glut of fish. 
Nobody would buy our catches. 
People all up and aown the coasts 
were starving. Nobody will ever 
know how many children died, but 
a good many grown men starved to 
death. The government gave out the 
dole—^six cents a day for a family 
and you took it in kind, often rotten 
or wcevily flour. My people were a 
little better off than most, and 
many’s the time neighbours would 
come to our kitchen for a feed. 1 
remember how they smelt. My 
mother told me: ‘Son, that is the 


smell of poverty. Don’t you forget 
it.’ ’’ 

They were hard times. But a 
Newfoundlander was used to hard 
times. He begat immense families, 
often 15 to 18 children, but it was 
rare for more than a few of them to 
reach maturity. When they were 
grown up the sea would take its toll 
of the men—“Bridegrooms of the 
Sea,” they called the drowned— 
while tuberculosis took a heavy toll 
of the women. 

It was like that right up until 
1949, the year when Newfoundland 
joined the Canadian federation. 
The rich merchants fought bitterly 
to prevent Confederation. They 
wanted things to stay as they were. 
But they lost. 

New Life. One day in April 
1949, Newfoundland ceased to be 
the oldest European setdement in 
North America and became the 
youngest of the ten Canadian pro¬ 
vinces. And an ancient mould was 
shattered, almost overnight—not by 
a bomb or similar catastrophe, but 
by the baby bonus—a government 
allowance to families based on the 
number of children. 

The baby bonus accomplished in 
a few years what the merchants had 
been able to prevent for centuries. 
It brought cash, and therefore a 
measure of freedom to the people. 
Its effect was unbelievable. My 
neighbours in the village of Burgeo, 
where I now live, never tire of re¬ 
calling what happened. 

“Before my wife got her first 
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bonus money,” one of them told 
me, ‘‘nobody in our family had ever 
seen a five-dollar bill. If we saw five 
dollars in silver in a year—that was 
a lot. Everything we sold went to 
one merchant, and everything we 
bought had to come from him. He 
owned us, do you see?” 

Now, after i8 years of being part 
of Canada, nobody starves to death 
any more, not even children. Few 
people die for lack of medical ser¬ 
vices. For the first time, every child 
can learn to read and write. Men 
who never had anything to lean on 
except their own strong muscles can 
draw unemployment insurance, 
sick benefits, or relief assistance, 


while their wives gather in the baby 
bonus cheques. Old people, who 
used to survive (or tried to) on a 
government pension of 120 dollars 
(about Rs. 900) a year, are now so 
relatively affluent that they hardly 
know what to do with their money. 
The p>opulation is exploding; not 
because more children are being 
born, but because a lot more of them 
are surviving. 

It all looks very good indeed. 
And yet there is a shadow over the 
paradise created by Confederation. 
Having ta.sted the fruits of the 
Canadian way of life, more and 
more Newfoundlanders are turning 
their backs on the pitiless grey sea 


Little Bay, a typical Newfoundland fishing village 
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which made them what they were, demanding, so do we weaken the 
The vast Newfoundland merchant sustaining fabric of pride and 
fleet—about 5(X) sailing vessels in strength which made us men in the 
1939—has all but vanished. Employ- first place. 

ment in the fisheries has fallen In Burgeo, as in most of New- 
sharply. Where once 50 men, work- foundland, the older men still go 
ing for starvation wages, could land fishing in their little boats, although 
a certain weight of fish, now four or there is no longer any need for those 
five men, better paid and operating of 60 or 70 to endure cold seas and 
a modern trawler, do the same job. cutting gales. They go because they 
As standards of living go up, the love the life, not for the money that 
number of acceptable jobs at these is in it. But they know they are the 
new standards goes down. And so last of their kind—that their sons 
Newfoundland, once the world’s and grandsons will soon be gone 
greatest exporter of salt fish, is now from Heart’s Ease, Pushthrough 
exporting men and women as its and all the other little ports. They 
major product. They go because know that in the past ten years more 
they must, and because the new than 300 villages have died, or been 
generation will not accept the kind abandoned. They know that the 
of life their fathers knew. young people will go to the main- 

Morc than their physical presence land and be absorbed in the rest of 
is being lost. The tough core of Canada. But they have a feeling that 
courage, resourcefulness, ability, these men of a new age will some- 
endurance and the personal pride how be less than the men their 
that was a product of the evolution fathers were. The sons and grand- 
of the men and women from the sons will be Canadians, but for men 
coastal villages—the by-product of like Harvey Pink, the Centennial 
adversity—is disappearing in the celebrations on the mainland this 
interval between one generation year have little meaning, 
and the next. “Yes, me darlin’ man; we’s had 

This is the terrible paradox of our our Cen-tccn-ial—three or four 
times: as we make life easier, less hundred year gone by...” 


Aping the Tortoise 

The Reverend Malcolm Ross, curate of Armley, near Leeds in York¬ 
shire, thinks tortoise-watching would help everybody—including poli¬ 
ticians—to calm their nerves. 

“So far as 1 know, no tortoise has ever attacked anyone,’’ he says in his 
parish magazine. “They take life as it comes, and remind one so much 
of bishops. — Charles Greville in the Daily Mail, London 
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The BETJEMAN 
PHENOMENON 


He’s Britain’s most popular poet; a 61-year-old 
crusader whose verse appeals as much to the 
man in the street as it docs to the critic 


By Willa Petschek 


C >^ooD POETS are seldom popular. 
T. S. Eliot became known as 
X a dramatist and Dylan 
Thomas’s Under Mil^ Wood was 
written for a large radio audience. 
Not since Longfellow and Tenny¬ 
son has a poet managed to produce 
verse which appeals to ordinary 
people as well as the literary Estab¬ 
lishment. 

John Betjeman, the 6i-year-old 
poet-crusader, has broken the rule. 
In an age when most poets count 
themselves lucky to sell a thousand 
copies of their verse, Betjeman is a 
phenomenon. His latest book of 


poems. High and Low, sold, ii,ooo 
copies the first month and within i8 
days of publication was being re¬ 
printed; his Collected Poems have 
sold 120,000 copies since they ap¬ 
peared in 1958. With the death of 
John Masefield, Betjeman became a 
popular candidate for the tide of 
Britain’s Poet Laureate. 

The envious explanation of Betje¬ 
man’s popularity is that his poems, 
while sophisticated, are simple and 
direct; the rhythms, with their 
prose-like qualities, are easy to 
follow. His themes arc the familiar 
experiences: love, lust, joy, death, 
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childhood, doubt and melancholy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about Betjeman’s success is 
that he has achieved a revolution 
in contemporary attitudes. Thirty 
years ago when he began to write, 
“Victorian” was a term of con¬ 
tempt, a synonym for the ugly. But 
Betjeman’s approach to architecture 
(which he values second only to 
poetry) enabled him to recognize the 
“living force” of nineteenth century 
buildings. Through his warmth and 
peculiar genius for imparting en¬ 
thusiasm for everything from rood- 
screens to ladies’ legs, he has made 
the public accept a rapid reversal in 
taste. 

Betjeman has been described as 
looking like a highly intelligent 
muffin: a small, plump, rumpled 
man with luminous, soft eyes, a 
chubby face topped by wisps of 
white hair, and a distinct air of 
absent-mindedness. He has an eager 
manner, a kind of old-fashioned 
courtesy and a sudden, schoolboy 
laugh which crumples his face like 
a paper bag. 

His capacity for friendship is 
remarkable. A chance meeting in 
the street and he acquires a friend 
for life. He wanders around wear¬ 
ing a moth-eaten hat and shapeless 
coat, and striking up acquaintances. 

He is one of those men who may 
seem eccentric and vjsionary and 
then astound one by their encyclo¬ 
pedic knowledge and incredible 
efficiency. With his loving curiosity 
about people, history and places, he 



describes life in his own age as no 
one else has done. Yet even when 
he rails against the contemporary 
world, he is very much part of it. 
Factories, inns, suburbs—-all have a 
place in his verse, which is laced 
with brand names “because they are 
evocative and explain things about 
a pattern of society.” Like Marcel. 
Proust, he is aware of the large part 
associations play in our aesthetic 
values. In his poetry he takes delight 
in recalling the world of his child¬ 
hood, the world of security and 
seemliness. 

Poetry aside, Betjeman is known 
as a devout High Church Anglican 
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and an expert on architecture. 
“Architecture is the one art form 
you cannot get away from,” he says. 
“It’s by buildings that an age is 
remembered long after language, 
music and art have faded.” 

Betjeman despises “planned pro¬ 
gress.” In “The Planster’s Vision,” 
he describes his reaction to it: 

Cut down that timber! Bells, 
too many and strong, 

Pouring their music through 
the biaiuhes bare. 

From moon white church- 
towers down the windy air 

Have pealed the centuries out 
with Evensong. 

Remove those cottages, a 
huddled throng! 

Too many babies have been 
born in there. 

Too many coffins, bumping 
down the stair, 

i 

Carried the old their garden 
paths along. 

/ have a Vision of The Future, 
chum. 

The worleers’ flats in fields of 
soya beans 

Tower up Ul{e silver pencils, 
score on score: - 

And Surging Millions hear the 
Challenge come 

From microphones in 
communal canteens 

"No Right! No Wrong! All’s 
perfect, evermore.” 

His knowledge of the country is 
so great that Evelyn Waugh once 
remarked, “It seems to have been 
John Betjeman’s unique experience 


to have been brought up in every 
town in England.” Largely through 
the enthusiasm his campaigns have 
generated, there is hardly a town or 
village of any si/e in England today 
without its preservation committee. 
He is a thorn in the side of planners 
and developers. 

In 1961 he stopped a IcKal council 
from pulling down a Victorian 
Cjothic hall and replacing it with an 
underground car park. “The man 
who built the town hall had a 
medieval dream,” he told reporters. 
“Now ihe council wants to replace 
it with a plan run by chaps in duffel 
coats and beards who sit around in 
an espresso bar.” 

Betjeman is chiefly interested in 
saving groups of buildings in towns 
that can be ruined by “a single 
ffightful store that looks like a drive- 
in movie. The only way to prevent 
more and more ugly buildings going 
up,” he has said, “is to draw people’s 
attention to what’s good in all 
periods. And one illustration is 
worth twenty pages of text.” 

He proved this more than a 
decade ago by appearing on tele¬ 
vision, where he first became known 
to audiences as a champion of old- 
fashioned railway stations and 
English church architecture. Since 
then he has become a cherished 
national cult and has starred in a 
number of radio and television pro¬ 
grammes. 

John Betjeman was born in Lon¬ 
don in 1906. He was a great dis¬ 
appointment to his father, who was 
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head of a ccntury-old firm of crafts¬ 
men in wood and silver, and who 
had hoped that John would follow 
after. But in his verse autobiography, 
Summoned by Bells, John recalls: 

I \new as soon as I could 
read and write 
That / must be a poet. 

As a youth, Betjeman cycled 
round the countryside and London, 
buying secondhand books and be¬ 
coming an ardent student of British 
architecture of all periods, especially 
the red-brick, lavishly orn.imenlcd 
Victorian Gothic. By the time he got 
to Oxford he knew more about it 
than anyone else. 

Betjeman took naturally to Ox¬ 
ford—“dotty peers and incense 
smells . . He did little work and 
spent his time in the company of 
friends who were later to achieve 
distinction as writers or artists— 
among them Osbert Lancaster, His 
tutor, C. S, wis, accused him of 
being a playboy. 

Cecil Day Lewis, the writer, 
one of John’s contemporaries, recalls 
that “in those days we didn’t think 
so much of John as a poet. He was 
considered amusing and eccentric, 
but not a serious writer like Auden . 
or Spender, It was the thing then to 
say that poets should look anony¬ 
mous, more like stockbrokers than 
Bohemians, but there was John, 
rather like an elf, with sparkling 
eyes and expressive face, a bit dirty.” 

Osbert Lancaster recalls that 
Betjeman owned a terrible car with 
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everything falling off it. Maurice 
Bowra (now Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford) had the paralysing 
experience of driving with Betje¬ 
man when he suddenly took both 
hands off the wheel and cried, “My 
Ciod, old boy—look, Gothic!” 

Betjeman did not complete his 
career at Oxford, having failed to 
pass a divinity exam. When his 
father cut off his allowance, Betje¬ 
man took a job teaching cricket and 
English at a boys’ preparatory 
school. “I couldn’t keep order and 
got sacked,” he says. “Then I tried 
insurance broking and sacked my¬ 
self. Then 1 was offered a job on the 
staff of The Architectural Review.*^ 

There he wrote an article about 
little-known Irish peers for Lon¬ 
don’s Evening Standard. In typical 
fashion. Lord Beaverbrook said, 
“That’s the man we want as a film 
critic.” Betjeman loathed being a 
film critic, for it meant writing 
complimentary reviews of films ad¬ 
vertised in the paper. “It became a 
great art to write a favourable re¬ 
view in such a way as to show it 
was a terrible film,” he says. 

Then came the Second World 
War and a job as press attache at 
the Ministry of Information in Dub¬ 
lin. Here Betjeman distinguished 
himself by dating all the minutes of 
the meetings after the liturgical 
calendar-—“the second Tuesday in 
Lent,” and so on. 

Betjeman’s first collection of 
verse. Mount Zion, was printed 
in 1932. From then on, slim volumes 
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of his poetry were published every 
few years. He remained relatively 
unknown as a poet until nearly a 
quarter of a century later when, 
through his television appearances, 
he became a household word al¬ 
most overnight. 

Today Betjeman and his wife 
Penelope live in Wantage, Berk¬ 
shire, the birthplace of King Alfred 
the Great. During the week, he can 
usually be found at his tiny flat in 
Cloth Fair, a crooked alley in one of 
the oldest parts of London. 

When he is not at Cloth. Fair, 
Betjeman is likely to be in Cornwall 
(where he spent much of his child¬ 
hood) or giving a poetry reading. 
Wearing a rumpled suit and looking 
like Tweedledec, he shuffles for¬ 
ward, pulling his glasses on and off 
and twisting his hair. “It’s nice of 
you to clap,” he tells his audience, 
“but please don’t bother.” He soon 
has his listeners eating out of his 
hand. 

Betjeman likes to define his poetry 
as “a moment, a feeling of exalta¬ 
tion or despair, put down as briefly 
as possible, often in one line like a 
sketch until I have time to turn it 
into something else.” His best 
poems usually start while he is 
walking round London or travelling 
in trains and he scribbles them on 
the backs of envelopes. His literary 
models are Hardy and Meredith, 


Crabbe and the nineteenth century 
hymn writers and he has, he says, 
“strong Tennyson echoes going 
round in my head.” His lyrical de¬ 
scriptions are hauntingly poignant, 
as when he extols the delights of 
Essex: 

IJJ^e streams the little by-roads 
run 

Through oats and barley round 
a hill 

To where blue willows catch 
the sun 

Bv some white weather- 
boarded mill . . . 

At the moment, Betjeman’.s life is 
a battle to save London’s St. Pancras 
Station—“a temple to the age of 
steam”—from being replaced by 
more biscuit boxes. He is also 
hatching a plot to stop the threat¬ 
ened destruction of Whitehall and 
the British Foreign Office. “I don’t 
think it’s any good to scheme for the 
future,” he says. “We must preserve 
the present.” 

Some critics claim that Betjeman 
is a minor poet. But as an inter¬ 
preter of the age in which we live 
he is supreme. Critic Raymond 
Mortimer wrote; “Betjeman is al¬ 
ways an original, but this must not 
blind us to his more essential virtues: 
the imagination, heart, brain and 
command of language that secure 
his place among the English poets.” 


“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, nobody knows but my hair¬ 
dresser, my neighbour, my mother, my dentist, and some woman I sat 
next to on the bus yesterday.” —-b. p. 
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DENMARK’S 
FUND FOR 
LITTLE 
PLEASURES 

By Oscar Schisgall 

Over the years one man s 
gift became another's 
crusade, bringing joy to 
hundreds of people 


W HEN Queen Ingrid of 
Denmark accepted a din¬ 
ner invitation not long 
ago from Professor Carl Krebs, 
Scandinavia’s distinguished cancer 
specialist, she found that one of her 
fellow guests was a head waiter, 
another a prison chaplain. There 
were 19 at the table, and they in¬ 
cluded a pianist, a bishop, a banker 
and several local businessmen. Yet 
Her Maje.sty saw nothing unusual 
in this heterogeneous collection of 
guests. They were all bound to¬ 
gether by a common interest: the 
Trust Fund for Small Pleasures. 

Last year, this unique Fund 
brought unexpected delight to 
hundreds of hospital patients and 
gave more than 200 gifts to wives 
and children of long-term prison 
inmates. The Fund’s counterpart in' 
Norway has distributed gifts to 
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another i,ooo. So far 20,000 gifts 
have been distributed by the Fund. 

It began in 1936, when a book¬ 
keeper of the Jutland Telephone 
Company who signed himself K. 
Knudsen sent a donation of 1,500 
kroner (about Rs. 1,612-5) to the 
Aarhus Municipal Hospital in 
memory of a relative who had died 
there of cancer. “Use the money in 
any way you like to buy a little 
pleasure for other cancer sufferers,” 
Knudsen urged. 

Simple Gesture. The money 
went to Professor Krebs, the hos¬ 
pital’s chief doctor, and it arrived 
after he had been stopped in his 
rounds by a touching scene in the 
hospital room of two little girls. 
One of the cancer-ridden children 
hugged a goldeii-haired doll in her 
bed. The other could only watch 
with yearning eyes; her family 
could not afford such a toy. The 
look in her eyes was more than the 
doctor could bear. He went out and 
bought her a doll as beautiful as the 
first girl’s. Her joy was the best re¬ 
ward a man could have. 

Krebs thought of this as he con¬ 
sidered the use to which he might 
put Knudsen’s gift. How many 
other cancer victims could be made 
happy by some simple gesture like 
that? 

Professor Krebs added a contri¬ 
bution of his own, and opened a 
bank account under the inspired 
name of the Trust Fund for Small 
Pleasures. His curiosity aroused, 
the bank’s director asked Krebs 
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to explain his purpose, then 
promptly offered to administer the 
Fund free of charge. (Since then, 
there have been no administrative 
costs at all. Every expense has been 
defrayed by the professor or the 
banker.) 

Strangely enough, the immediate 
success of the venture all but de¬ 
stroyed it. Every nurse in the hos¬ 
pital had a patient who, she pleaded, 
ought to receive a gift. “And every 
one of them was right,” Professor 
Krebs conceded. There was the 
small boy, on his way to being 
cured by radiological treatment, 
who still remained lethargic, un¬ 
willing to get out of bed though the 
nurses urged him to exercise his 
legs. When his mother visited him 
he pleaded for a cowboy outfit—hat, 
gun, belt, boots. A nurse saw the 
mother’s tears and realized there 
was no money for such a gift. 

By morning the boy had his 
cowboy suit. By afternoon he was 
dressed in it, stumbling around his 
room (exercising his legs) and shoot¬ 
ing at everything in sight. 

Then there were the birthdays. 
When you felt any birthday might 
be a child’s last, could you refuse 
him a bit of pleasure? Birthdays 
became major occasions at the hos¬ 
pital, with not only gifts but parties, 
too, attended by nurses and families 
and other children in the hospital— 
and, whenever possible, by Profes¬ 
sor Krebs himself. And, of course, 
there were Christmas presents. 

So the work of the Fund gained 
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momentum, moving so fast that 
within two years its cash was all 
gone. I’hinking of the happiness 
it had created, Professor Krebs 
decided that it could not be allowed 
to end. 

He asked the Aarhus news¬ 
papers to print an appeal, explain¬ 
ing the Fund’s purpose. Almost 
overnight, 18,000 kroner (nearly 
Rs. 18,900) poured in. Aqrhus shop¬ 
keepers donated toys and games. 

“I wish I could list all the things 
we accomplished,” Krebs told me. 
“There was one child whose legs 
we had to amputate. When asked 
by a nurse if there was anything 
special she wanted, the child begged 
for a wire basket to go on the 
handlebars of her bicycle! Futile 
though it seemed, we realized that 
the gift might give her the hope of, 
somehow, riding a bicycle again^^ 
And she needed hope badly. So th»^ 
Fund bought her the basket, 
the sight of it her face lit up ^Fa 
way I can only describe as beatific. 
She insisted that the basket be put 
where she could watch it every 
moment. 

“We could not save that child. 
But she died with her eyes on the 
basket and a smile on her lips. Who 
would say that the gift had been 
useless.?” 

On another occasion when the 
mother of a small boy came to the 
hospital she appeared so close to 
collapse that worried nurses asked 
what was wrong. It turned out that 
the woman had been unable to 
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afford the rail fare from her South 
Jutland home to Aarhus. She had 
pedalled 80 miles on her bicycle, 
through winter winds, to visit her 
sick son, 

“1 hardly have to tell you,” 
Professor Krebs said, “that the 
Fund paid this mother’s fare back 
home. After that we posted her rail 
tickets every three weeks. When at 
last we were able to send the boy 
home, well on the way to reeovery, 
wc felt we had done as good a spiri 
tual job as a physical one.” 

And so for almost 18 yearr the 
Fund enjoyed a quiet, rewarding 
existence. No one gave much 
thought to its future: it was simply 
assumed that so good a cause would 
be perpetuated by someone. Then, 
in 1954, Professor Krebs went to 
Oslo to deliver an address at Nor¬ 
way’s Radium Hospital. During 
ills talk he mentioned the work of 
lllj^Fund. 

It immediately cafight the ima¬ 
gination of his audience, and in 
less than 24 hours the hospital 
doctors formed a committee to 
launch a similar scheme. 

Widespread newspaper publicity 
brought the Norwegian group 
enough money and free toys to set 
up a fund on the same lines as the 
Danish one. When Professor Krebs 
returned to Denmark, he took with 
him a new idea from his Norwe¬ 
gian friends. They suggested that 
a criminal sent to prison for a long 
term might well deserve the punish¬ 
ment, but those who didn’t deserve 
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it—his children—^also suffered. Why 
not use part of the Fund to send 
small girts to a few convicts’ chil¬ 
dren—in their fathers’ names? 

This idea so impressed Professor 
Krebs that he related it to Chaplain 
Viggo Olsen of the Horsens State 
Prison, some 25 miles from Aarhus. 
The chaplain thought the Oslo plan 
would be excellent in his own'^n- 
stitution—especially since Horsens 
is used principally for long-term 
convicts. So the function of the 
Trust Fund was expanded to in¬ 
clude the families of prison inmates. 

“It became clear from the outset,’’ 
Chaplain Olsen told me, “that we 
had found an effective new way of 
dealing with some of our most 
difficult prisoners. For instance, 
there was one man, convicted of 
felonious assault, who steadfastly 
refused to accept a gift for his 
daughter from the Trust Fund, 
even though she came on monthly 
visits with his wife. 

“But a few days before his daugh¬ 
ter was due to visit him again, he 
asked shyly if the offer still stood, 
and if so, could he give his daughter 
a doll? Just before her visit, I 
handed him a doll. Later, we ar¬ 
ranged for him to give her other 
little presents on her birthday and 
at Christmas. The joy the gifts 
brought his daughter had a great 
effect on the prisoner. He became 
much happier and easier to handle.’’ 

Another case involved a prisoner 
serving a long sentence who had 
become sullen, resentful of every 
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attempt to communicate with him. 
Moreover, he seemed defiant, com¬ 
pletely heedless of any punishment 
he might draw. 

“I was deeply disturbed and puz¬ 
zled,’’ Pastor Olsen said. “I thought 
I might get some clue to his oe- 
haviour from his young wife, so I 
got in touch with her. It turned out 
that she had written to him saying 
that she intended to get a divorce— 
the idea of waiting alone for years 
was more than she could bear.’’ 

A few days before the couple’s 
wedding anniversary, the chaplain 
went to see the prisoner. He handed 
the young man a florist’s card and 
said, “Write something about your 
anniversary and sign it. I’ll send 
your wife flowers in your name. 
She needs something to let her 
know that you still love her.’’ 

Restored Loyalty. The prisoner 
looked stunned, but he wrote on the 
card as directed. The flowers were 
delivered on their anniversary. 

That same day the wife begged 
for special permission to visit her 
husband. The flowers had some¬ 
how restored the loyalty of love. She 
forgot about the divorce. 

As for the prisoner, he started 
co-operating with every request of 
the prison authorities. “She says 
she’s going to wait for me,” he con¬ 
fided to the chaplain. “If good be¬ 
haviour can get me out of here 
before my term is up, I’ll show 
them the best behaviour they’ve 
ever seen! *’ 

As Chaplain Olsen aptly put it: 
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DENMARK’S FUND FOR LITTLE PLEASURES 


“That was a lot to buy for the price 
of a few flowers. Don’t you agree?” 

A cheerful, energetic head waiter 
named Ejnar Pedersen would cer¬ 
tainly agree. Like everyone else in 
Aarhus, Pedersen had a profound 
respect for Professor Krebs—whom 
he had often served in the.dining¬ 
room of the Hotel Royal, where he 
has worked for more than 30 years. 
In 1959, when Pedersen was look¬ 
ing for a unique way of observing 
his fiftieth birthday, he decided to 
give the professor 200 kroner for 
his Fund. 

It occurred to him then that 
others who reached their fiftieth 
birthday that year might be urged 
to make a similar contribution. He 
publicized the suggestion through 
the Aarhus newspapers. The idea 
quickly brought in several thousand 
kroner. 

Massive Response. Success went 
to Pedersen’s heart. He became a 
fund-raiser in earnest. Hundreds of 
his regular customers responded by 
leaving tips “for the Fund.” When 
big organizations held dinners at 
the hotel, it was not unusual for a 
group to make a contribution to the 
head waiter’s favourite charity. 
Last year Pedersen was able to give 
more than 13,700 kroner. In all, he 
has raised well over 65,000 kroner 
(some Rs. 68,250). 

“Support like his,” Professor 
Krebs said, “has made it possible for 
us to install television sets at the 
hospital, and give transistor radios 
to tnose unable to leave their beds. 


We’ve even bought record players 
so that the children could hear 
music and stories of their own 
choosing. The hospital’s budget 
could never have provided such 
things.” 

Today 75-ycar-old Professor 
Krebs has retired from the hospital. 
But he insists that he will never re¬ 
tire from the Fund. In fact, he 
works at it harder than ever before, 
giving it an average of four hours 
every day. He dreams of seeing other 
communities throughout the world 
adopt the plan. And he has decided 
that the Fund must have a perma¬ 
nent etjdowment that will yield 
enough interest to meet its needs. 
With that goal in view, the pro¬ 
fessor has accepted many invitations 
to speak on the fight against cancer. 
He addresses at least 10,000 people 
a year throughout Scandinavia. He 
accepts no fees, but suggests that if 
his audience wishes to send a con¬ 
tribution to the Fund, the money 
will be warmly welcomed. 

As a result of such efforts, the 
Fund now has a reserve of more 
than 150,000 kroner. It is Professor 
Krebs’s hope to increase this to 
750,000 kroner. The interest on this 
sum, properly invested, would 
allow the Fund to spend 45,000 
kroner (over Rs. 47,250) every year 
on the kind of “small pleasures” 
that have meant so much to so many 
people. 

I had lunch with the dignified, 
white-haired professor after a week 
in which he had travelled almost 
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DENMARKS FUND FOR LITTLE PLEASURES 


constantly to deliver five lectures. I her diploma. The school allowed 
asked if he did not feel tired after her to take her examinations in the 
working so hard for his cause. hospital, and she passed them with 
“Tired?” He looked at me in high marks, 
surprise. Then he said with pro- “The Fund invited the school 
found earnestness: “Let me tell you principal, the girl’s family and 
about something I saw recently, many of her friends to attend a 
There was an 18-year-old girl at the party in her hospital room. There 
hospital who had lost an arm and her diploma was officially presented 
a breast from cancer. She had been to her. I wish you could nave seen 
brought in for the operations half- her happiness. Sharing things like 
way through her final year at high that, feeling I am part of them—do 
school. Despite what she went you think I can ever grow tired of 
through, she was determined to win working for such a cause?” 


Double Meaning 

In the course of a British Museum lecture on his discovery of dinosaur 
eggs in Mongolia, an eminent naturalist consistently used the term “Gobi 
Desert.” The Museum director protested, “It’s wrong to say Gobi Desert 
since the word ‘gobi’ means desert in the Mongol language.” 

“You and I know that,” replied the naturalist, “but I prefer to address 
the audience in a language they will understand.” —a. w. r. 

)i> ■ * * 

In the Modern Manner 

Overheard : “You are looking unusually cheerful today. Did you win 
the rat race?” —Hugh Alien 

A MAN introduced his teenage daughter, who sat in silence. “She’s not 
used to talking until she hears me phone ring.” —Earl wiuon 

Before a business man leaves work each day he phones his wife. To her 
“Hallo,” he used to reply, “Instruct me.” This was his way of finding out 
if there was any shopping to do on the way home. His company’s in¬ 
creased use of computers has changed the man’s reply. Now, in answer 
to his wife’s greeting he says, “Programme me.” r-w. o. M. 

In our office at Cape Kennedy we take turns in making the morning 
coffee. The other morning one of the men was counting aloud the scoops 
of coffee as he put them in the coffee-pot; "Ten, 9, 8,7..—g. l. w. 
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WHOSE HANDS ARE BEHIND THIS WHEEL ? 


For him a car is a must, because he is a busy professional man 
dedicated to his work. He may be a doctor fighting death and 
disease : or an engineer working on an important project; he may be 
a businessman about to conclude a big deal or a lawyer safeguarding 
somebody's legal rights; an architect working on a new building 
design or a journalist reporting events ot national interest. For ail of 
them, the saving of their most precious commodity TIME—is an 
absolute necessity. 

Their work benefits thousands of people. They have to be on the 
move continuously—without personal transport their speed and 
efficiency will be seriously hampered. They all need a car—sturdy, 
well-proportioned, capable of sustained cruising speed, fitted with the 
power-packed OHV engine, renowned for road-hugging stability, its 
fuel economy and, above all, its stretch-out spaciousness. It is not 
surprising that their unhesitating choice is an AMBASSADOR MARKII 


WITH LITTLE TIME TO SPARE YOU NEED A CAR TOO. 
WHY WAIT P BOOK AN AMBASSADOR MARK H TODAY 
WITH YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 




HINDUSTAN MOTORS L T D., C A L C U TT A 

ASP/HM.12/67 
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'"Over 75 years ago, the great A merican psychologist William 
James wrote a scient^c treatise on what until then had 
generally been thought of as a moral problem: hozv to 
dejfelop good habits and how to break bad ones. This zvas 
almost the first application of science to problems of human 
behaviour, and the essay is as sound today as zvhen it zvas 

written.**~-Dr. Karl Menninger, distinguished psycbiati’ist and 
author 

Making Habits 
Work For You 


By William James 


H abit a second nature? Habit 
is ten times nature,” the 
Duke of Wellington ex¬ 
claimed; and no one can appreciate 
the degree to which this is true as 
well as a veteran soldier. Daily drill 
and years of discipline have a power¬ 
ful influence on a man's conduct. 

Habit is the flywheel of society, 
its most precious conserving agent. 
The great thing, then, is to make 
our nervous system our ally instead 
of our enemy. 

Wc must make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as 
many useful actions as we can, 
and guard against growing into 
ways that are disadvantageous as 
wc guard against the plague. The 


more of the details of our daily life 
we can hand over to the effortless 
custody of automatism, the more 
our higher powers of mind will be¬ 
set free for their proper work. 

There is no more miserable per¬ 
son than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision, and for 
whom the drinking of every cup, 
the time of rising and going to bed 
every day, and the beginning of 
every bit of work, are subjects of 
deliberation. Half the time of such a 
man is spent deciding or regretting 
matters which ought to be so in¬ 
grained in him as practically not to 
exist for his consciousness at all. 

In the acquisition of a new habit, 
or the leaving off of an old one, 


> WUrSTOV. 
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there are four great maxims to 
remember: First, u/e must taf(e care 
to launch ourselves with as strong 
an initiative as possible. Accumu¬ 
late all possible circumstances which 
reinforce the right motives; make 
engagements that arc incompatible 
with the old way; take a public 
pledge, if the case allows; in short, 
develop your resolution with every 
aid you know. 

This will give you such mo¬ 
mentum that the temptation to 
break down will not occur as 
soon as it otherwise might; and 
every day that a breakdown is post¬ 
poned adds to the chances of it not 
occurring at all. 

Second, never suffer an exception 
to occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life. Each lapse is like 
, letting fall a ball of string which one 
is carefully winding up; a single 
slip undoes more than a great many 
turns wind up again. Continuity 
of training is the great means of 
making the nervous system act 
infallibly. 

Success at the outset is imperative. 
Failure is apt to dampen the energy 
of all future attempts, whereas past 
successes nerve one to future vigour. 
Goethe says to a man who con¬ 
sulted him about an enterprise but 
mistrusted his own powers: “Ach! 
You need only blow on your 
hands! ” And the remark illustrates 
the effect on Goethe’s spirits of his 
own habitually successful career. 

The question of tajjering off in 
abandoning bad habits comes under 


this Head, and is a question about 
which experts differ in individual 
cases. In the main, however, all ex¬ 
pert opinion would agree that 
abrupt acquisition of the new habit 
is the best way, if there be a real 
possibility of carrying it out. 

We must be careful not to give 
the will so stiff a task as to ensure 
its defeat at the outset; but, provided 
one can stand it, a sharp period of 
suffering and then a free time, is 
the best thing to aim at, whether in 
giving up a bad habit, or in simply 
changing one’s hour of rising. It is 
surprising how soon a desire will 
die if it is never fed. 

“He who every day makes a fresh 
resolve is like one who, arriving at 
the edge of the ditch he is to leap, 
for ever stops and returns for a fresh 
run,” writes a wise man. “Without 
unbroken advance there is no such 
thing as accumulation of positive 
forces.” 

The third maxim is: Seize the 
first possible opportunity to act on 
every resolution you make. It is not 
in the moment of their forming, but 
in the moment of their producing 
active effects that resolutions com¬ 
municate the new “set” to the 
brain. No matter how full a reser¬ 
voir of maxims one may possess, and 
no matter how good one’s senti¬ 
ments may be, if one has not taken 
advantage of every concrete oppor¬ 
tunity to act, one’s character may , 
remain entirely unaffected for the 
better.* Hell is proverbially paved 
with good intentions. And this is 
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MAKING HABITS WORK FOR YOU 


an obvious consequence of the prin¬ 
ciples we have laid down. 

A “character,” as British philos¬ 
opher and economist John Stuart 
Mill says, “is a completely fashioned 
will”; and a will, in the sense in 
which he means it, is an aggregate 
of tendencies to act in a firm, 
prompt and definite way upon all 
the principal emergencies of life. 

A tendency to act becomes effec¬ 
tively ingrained in us only in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency with which 
the actions actually occur, and the 
brain “grows” to their use. When a 
resolve or a fine glow of feeling is 
allov/ed to evaporate without bear¬ 
ing practical fruit, it is worse than a 
chance lost; it positively hinders the 
discharge of future resolutions and 
emotions. 

There is no more contemptible 
human character than that of the 
nerveless sentimentalist and dream¬ 
er, who spends his life in a sea of 
sensibility and emotion, but who 
never does a manly concrete deed. 
The weeping of the Russian lady 
over the fictitious characters in the 
play, while her coachman is freez¬ 
ing to death outside, is the sort of 
thing that happens everywhere on 
a less glaring scale. 

Never should we suffer ourselves 
to have an emotion at a play, con¬ 
cert, or upon reading a brok, with¬ 
out expressing it afterwards in some 
active way. Let the expression be 
the smallest thing in the world— 
speaking kindly to bne’s grand¬ 
mother, or giving up one’s seat in a 


bus, if nothing more heroic offers— 
but let it not fail to take place. 

If we let our emotions evaporate, 
they get into a way of evaporating. 
Similarly, if we often flinch from 
making an effort, before we know it 
the effort-making capacity is gone; 
and if we suffer the wandering of 
our attention, soon it will wander all 
the time. 

As the fourth practical maxim, 
we may, then, offer something 
like this: Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you by a little gratu¬ 
itous exercise every day. That is, 
be rystematically ascetic or heroic 
in little unnecessary points, every 
day or two do something for no 
other reason than that you would 
rather not do it, so that when the 
hour of dire need draws near, it 
may find you nerved and trained to 
stand the test. 

Asceticism of this sort is like the 
insurance a man pays on his house. 
The payment does him no good at 
the time and may never ^ring a re¬ 
turn. But if the fire docs come, his 
having paid the premium will be his 
salvation. So with the man who has 
daily inured himself to habits of con¬ 
centrated attention, energetic voli¬ 
tion, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things. He will stand like a tower 
when everything rocks around him, 
and when his softer fellow mortals 
are winnowed like chaff in the 
wind. 

The hell to be endured hereafter, 
of which theology tells, is no worse 
than the hell we make for ourselves 
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in this world by habitually fashion¬ 
ing our characters in the wrong 
way. If we realized the extent to 
which we are mere walking 
bundles of habits, we would give 
more heed to their formation. We 
are spinning our own fates, good or 
evil, and never to be undone. Evdry 
smallest stroke of virtue or of vice 
leaves its scar. 

Nothing we ever do is, in strict 
scientific literalness, wiped out. Of 
course this has its good side as well 
as its bad one. As we become per¬ 
manent drunkards by so many sepa¬ 
rate drinks, so we become saints in 


the moral, and experts in the prac¬ 
tical and scientific spheres, by so 
many separate acts and hours of 
work. 

Let no one have anxiety about the 
upshot of his education, whatever 
its line may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result 
to itself. 

He can with perfect certainty 
count on waking up some fine 
morning to find himself one of 
the competent ones of his genera¬ 
tion, in whatever pursuit he may 
have singled out: 



Form-Fillers 

After the words “Marital Status” on an employment application, a 
London woman wrote: “Nothing to write home about.” —s.g.i. 

My wiFE had subscribed for many years to a women’s magazine whose 
delectable recipes she loved to try. When she did not renew her sub¬ 
scription, the magazine sent her a form to fill in giving the reason for her 
cancellation. “Too fattening,” she wrote. —A. W. h. 

Asked what her father did to earn a living, an ii-ycar-old in Antwerp, 
Belgium, wrote : “Overtime.” — ^nana-wns 

On an application that asked; “Age, if you don’t mind telling it,” a 
woman wrote : “Sixty-five. I don’t mind telling it. I just mind being it.” 

—UPI 

My wife keeps a charity group’s box in the garage for items that she 
intends to donate to charity. One day she was in the garden when she saw 
the van a couple of houses away. Sne yelled to the driver. After picking 
up her box of donations, he left the usual receipt. In the space marked 
“How Contacted,” he had printed ; “Yoo Hoo I” —E- R. 



'it’s time to teach him proper dental care with Eorhan’s 

Hobbies are a sign of growing up...of a young mind 
ready to learn more important things. Now's the time 
to teach him proper dental care with Forhan's...to 
help prevent gum troubles and tooth decay in later 
years. 

Forhan's Toothpaste, created by a dentist, contains 
special astringents for the gums. Regular brushing 
with Forhan's, every night and morning, helps ensure 
strong gums and sparkling teeth. What's good for 
you is good for your child: teach him the Forhan's 
habit now...for a lifetime of dental care. 




It's never too early to teach Forhan’s dental care 
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FREE: lttformatl¥» Colour Booklet* on 

**Cupo of the Tooth and Sumo'* 

Far this Booklet, available in 10 languages'^, send 10 p. stamps (to cover 
postage ) to Manners' Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No. 10031, Bombay 1 . 
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STURDINESS 


he Godrej M-12 isn’t 5 ki los heavier for nothing—it is made that 
way. A solid, sturdy machine that is built to last. (The average life 
of a typewriter should be 20 years). The carriage won't jump and it 
will stay in alignment even after years of use. But please don't 
confuse its touch with its extra weight. The touch of the M-12 as is 
It should be — feather-light, 

^” nd sturdiness isn't the only plus 
point of the M-12. It has been precision-made with German technical 
skill; fitted with all the features found inother typewriters — plus 
many more, such as provision for an interchangeable carriage.* Each 
machine receives 1,733 checks during manufacture and assembly. 
And all this is backed by an excellent after-sales service which 
includes free servicing in the first year, 

^Ho if you have heard 

that the M-12 is a 'heavy' typewriter, now you know why. 

* Interchangeable carriages for 
Policy and Foolscap sizes will be available shortly. 
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stubborn persistence and dedication ^ 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, who died 50 years ago 
this jnonth, successfully challenged a mans 
world to become B^itams first woman doctor 


By Alan Burgess 


M ama rushed to her room, 
locked the door and threw 
herself weeping on the 
bed, her tearful voice echoing down 
the stairs, “Oh Lizzie, Lizzie, the 
disgrace will kill me! “ 

Papa’s furious tones thundered 
through the house. That his own 
daughter should consider such be¬ 
haviour was degrading and humili¬ 
ating. 

The cause of this outbreak stood 
in the drawing-room, silent and un¬ 
repentant. Elizabeth Garrett was 24 
years old—a grave, slender girl with 
auburn hair. Her lower lip jutted 
forward in a mannerism that people 
would soon learn to respect. With 
only the faintest tremor ifi her voice 
she repeated the outrageous heresy: 
“Papa, I want to become a doctor! ’’ 
The year was i860. Medicine as a 
career for women was unthinkable; 
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as far as Elizabeth knew, there was 
only one registered woman doctor 
in the world—Elizabeth Blackwell, 
an American, who had opened a dis¬ 
pensary amongst the immigrant 
population of New York’s slums. 

While visiting England, Miss 
Blackwell had lectured on “Medi¬ 
cine as a Profession for Ladies,” and 
Elizabeth was in the audience. 
Shyly she introduced herself to the 
speaker after the lecture, and was 
flattered and thrilled when Miss 
Blackwell talked as if Elizabeth had 
already made up her mind to be¬ 
come a doctor. 

Opposition. Elizabeth’s father, 
Newson Garrett, rich and self- 
made, could scarcely control his 
wrath. The idea, he said, was dis¬ 
gusting ! 

“Why is doctoring for a woman 
any more disgusting than nursing.^” 
Elizabeth asked. “Women have 
done marvellous work nursing— 
look at Miss Nightingale in the 
Crimea.” And, in another argument 
with the local doctor, she ex¬ 
claimed; “How can there be any¬ 
thing disgraceful about the study of 
the human body, when God is its 
designer and maker?” 

In the end, Elizabeth won her 
father over wholeheartedly. Indeed, 
he promised to back her every inch 
of the way. 

Together they consulted London’s 
most famous medical men in Harley 
Street. All were unanimous in de¬ 
claring Elizabeth’s idea wholly im¬ 
practicable; no woman could survive 


working amongst the bloody horrors 
of the operating theatre, they as¬ 
sured her. Furthermore, no medical 
school or hospital would admit her 
as a medical student; no corporation 
or examining board would allow her 
to sit for its qualifying exanu. It 
looked as if she were beaten before 
she started. 

But Elizabeth was stubborn and, 
most important of all, dedicated. 
Through friends she met William 
Hawes, a governor of the Middlesex 
Hospital, who agreed to help. “I can 
arrange for you to enter the Middle¬ 
sex as a nurse for six months,” he 
told her. “This will give you the 
opportunity to see if you can actually 
endure the rigours of a medical 
career.” 

In August i860, Elizabeth ar¬ 
rived at the Middlesex, and a month 
later was attending her first opera¬ 
tion. The surgeon wore a filthy 
frock coat, stiff with dried blood 
from other operations, needles and 
thread stuck carelessly through his 
dirty lapels. 

With clenched teeth and pale 
face Elizabeth endured the pa¬ 
tient’s cries of agony during an 
operation without anaesthetic. Later, 
in the wards, she experienced the 
sickening smell of gangrene, which 
often made visitors vomit. After a 
week of this she knew she could 
face whatever lay before her. 

Slowly, Elizabeth came to be an 
accepted part of the hospital. The 
meoical staff began to like this 
serene, absorbed young woman who 



Kamanis tor Dynamie diversitteation 


Come to think of the manifold industries Kamanis serve— 
and you have the very essence of Kamanis’ comprehen¬ 
sive plan for industrial development; diversification' A 
dynamic industrial combine, Kamanis draw from a fund 
' of pioneering experience, employ top-notch know-how 
and exacting quality control, follow up with constant 
research and development... to uphold the Kamani tradi¬ 
tion of unrivalled quality and service. 

Transmission line towers, sub-station and railway electri- 
ficatioh track structures, aerial masts, tkactamount 
road rollers, aerial ropeways. 


Non-ferrous metal sheets, strips and coils for numerous 
industries. 

Zinc oxide, red lead and litharge for diverse industrial 
applications 

Extruded and drawn non-ferrous tubes for the sugar and 
other industries. 

House service meters, A.C.S.R., all-aluminium, cadmium 
copper and hand-drawn bare copper conductors for 
overhead transmission. 


Kamani Chambers, Nkol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay i BR- . 
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EXTENDS 

REFUELLING SERVICE TO 
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INOiANOtL takes pride in associating itself with SABENA, the Belgian Airlines 
and announces with pleasure the extension of its refuelling service to this inter¬ 
national airline. Sabena, with its latest Boeing 727, has started its operation in 
Asia for the first time. Its fuel requirements in India will be met by INDIANOIL. 

At present, INDIANOIL operates over 50 refuelling stations in India—more 
than any other oil company. At every stage—from Its production at the refinery 
till it is finally pumped into the aircraft—the aviation fuel is checked and 
rechecked. Only the finest quality product is delivered by a competent 
staff fully trained to handle any aircraft with confidence. 
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ELIZABETH THE INDOMITABLE 


did not flinch or fuss at the sight of 
blood, Mr, Nunn, the Dean and 
assistant surgeon, was so impressed 
that he invited her to attend his out¬ 
patient clinic. Other medical men at 
the Middlesex, taking a cue from 
their senior, also allowed her privi¬ 
leges. 

Dr. Willis, the senior resident 
medical officer, gave her lessons in 
anatomy and physiology three times 
a week. She applied to the Dean for 
admission to the dissecting rooms 
where he lectured, and was accepted. 
At last a medical student in practice 
if not in name, Eliy ''beth gleefully 
signed the book undertaking “not to 
smoke in the garden or hospital and 
to comport herself as a gentleman.” 

But her troubles were not over. 
One day at a patient’s bedside, a 
distinguished doctor was lecturing 
a group of students, Elizabeth 
among them. Suddenly he paused 
and asked a searching question 
about the patient’s condition. No 
one could answer. Then from the 
back of the group came Elizabeth’s 
voice giving the correct reply. 

That evening, 40 irritated male 
students framed a “memorial” to 
the authorities. It stated bluntly that 
women should not be admitted to 
hospital lectures. It added that either 
Miss Garrett left or they would. 

Elizabeth was stunned. She 
thought these young men were her 
friends. But the students justified 
themselves on the old grounds: “the 
impropriety of males and females 
mingling in one class while studying 


subjects which hitherto have been 
considered of a delicate nature.” 

There was little she could do in 
the face of this resistance. The 
Middlesex Hospital could not afford 
a mass walk-out of its students. 
After hurried consultations, the 
Medical Committee issued its ver¬ 
dict: “It is inexpedient to admit 
ladies at future sessions.” 

Undaunted, Elizabeth tried the 
examining bodies of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and the Royal College of Surgeons. 
After weeks of brusque rejections, 
Elizabeth began to despair. 

Final Chance. One last hope 
remained. By royal charter, the 
Society of Apothecaries had the 
right to examine and license can¬ 
didates to practise medicine— 
though they could not give the de¬ 
gree of M.D. Applicants had to com¬ 
plete five years’ apprenticeship, six 
courses of lectures and six months in 
the wards of a public hospital. But 
how was Elizabeth to fulfil the 
requirements P 

By now the British medical world 
knew about her fight. When a num¬ 
ber of doctors agreed to instruct her 
privately, she wrote to the Society 
of Apothecaries and asked if they 
would accept a private course of lec¬ 
tures as a preliminary to examina¬ 
tion. To her immense relief they 
replied that they would. 

Thus part of her problem was 
solved. She studied under Dr. Day 
of St. Andrews; she learned mid¬ 
wifery at The Royal Infirmary of 
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Edinburgh under the eminent Alex¬ 
ander Keillcr. 

Anatomy was more difficult, 
but at last at the London Hos¬ 
pital Medical School she found 
L. S. Little, a brilliant 23-year-old 
surgeon who offered to coach her. 
Still no hospital in Britain would 
accept her as a medical student, so 
she went to the London Hospital as 
a nurse to gain the ret]uircd six 
months of ward experience. 

Then in 1865, with five years’ 
training behind her and in her last 
year as a medical student, disaster 
threatened. 

The Society of Apothecaries, 
realizing at last that Elizabeth was 
determined to qualify and that they 


would be held responsible for this 
reprehensible event, tried to duck 
their responsibility. Their Court of 
Examiners wrote to Elizabeth say¬ 
ing that it was all a mistake—they 
could not examine her. 

Elizabeth’s spirits sank, but her 
father’s rage spouted like a volcano. 
“Not examine you, eh.?’’ roared 
Newson Carrett. “We’ll see about 
that!’’ When he threatened suit, the 
Society backed down, advising 
Elizabeth that they had reconsidered 
their decision. 

After all the alarms and tribula¬ 
tions of the preceding five years, the 
examinations were something of an 
anti-climax. There were eight can¬ 
didates; three received certificates 
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and Elizabeth was one of them. 
Two of the examiners conferring 
afterwards said it was just as well 
that the candidates did not have to 
be na^ed in order of merit, for 
Elizabeth was streets ahead. She had 
become the first woman df)Ctor to be 
trained and licensed to practise in 
Britain. 

Barred from any hospit.il appoint¬ 
ment because she still lacked her 

• 

M.D., Elizabeth decided with her 
father’s financial backing to take a 
house at 20 Upper Berkeley Street 
and become a consulting physician 
for women and children. On a small 
brass plate appeared the words: 
“Elizabeth Garrett, L.S.A.’’* 

• Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 


It was here that the idea emerged 
which was to pave the way for her 
being accepted as a doctor—a dis¬ 
pensary for women and children in 
the slum areas to the north of Mary- 
Icbone and around Lisson Grove. 
St. Mary’s Dispensary at f>9 Sey¬ 
mour Place was the beginning. 

Every week, hundreds of poor, 
half-starved women suffering from 
all kinds of illnc.sscs trooped in for 
treatment at a penny a time. An out¬ 
break (jf cholera that first summer 
of 1866 brought the dispensary— 
with Elizabeth and three young 
women trainees on the staff—to 
public attention, and donations 
poured in. By the time the epidemic 
was over, the idea of a dispensary 
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employing women was fully 
accepted. 

Elizabeth’s fame spread, and four 
years after the opening of the dis¬ 
pensary a revolutionary idea was 
proposed: to appoint her Visiting 
Medical Officer at a new children’s 
hospital in London’s East End. The 
Vice-Chairman and financial ad¬ 
viser on the board was a tall, good- 
looking Scot named James Skelton 
Anderson, who had said [lublicly 
that the idea of a woman taking over 
this tough, demanding job was pre¬ 
posterous. But his eyes widened in 
amazement when he saw how Eliza¬ 
beth conducted herself before the 
examiners, and he promised her his 
full support. Elizabeth got the job. 

Hard Fight. The “new” hospital 
was an old sailmaker’s warehouse 
in a sleazy Thames-side neighbour¬ 
hood. Outpatients crowded the 
lower floors, sick and dying chil¬ 
dren filled the loft. Of a thousand 
admitted in one year, almost a 
quarter died. 

Elizabeth battled fiercely against 
dirt and vermin, official interfer¬ 
ence, haphazard administrative 
methods and faulty supplies. “With¬ 
out Elizabeth,” wrote Nathaniel 
Heckford, who had founded the 
hospital, “I doubt whether we could 
have kept going. All our achieve¬ 
ment stemmed from her endeav¬ 
ours.” In this battle, James Skelton 
Anderson was always on her side. 

It was James who wished her luck 
when she heard that the Medical 
Faculty of the Sorbonne in Paris had 
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at last opened its doors to women, 
and that if she could pass the neces¬ 
sary examinations, in French, she 
might yet be able to place the cov¬ 
eted M.D. after her name. But the 
French were not keen on foreign 
students taking advantage of this 
opening, and a lot of high-level 
wrangling went on before Elizabeth 
was granted permission. 

To satisfy her examiners, she had 
to pass six tests. They were scenes of 
much emotion. In the fJorbonne’s 
enormous hall she stood before the 
long table at which sat three intimi¬ 
dating judges in black robes. 

In the great gallery behind her, 
tiers of benches stretching to the 
roof were packed with lecturers and 
students united in their support for 
the gallant little mademoiselle from 
England who had contended with 
such courage for a tiny place in their 
world of medicine. ^ 

Every time the diminutive bare¬ 
headed figure answered a question 
from the judges there was a roar of 
applause. Each time the judges 
nodded approvingly — until she 
could not give a complete answer 
to a question about the famous- 
Doctor Graves of Dublin. 

“But Mademoiselle,” they said re¬ 
provingly, “do you not know your 
famous men.?” In the gallery there 
was an agony of apprehension. 

“But Messieurs,” she replied 
sinmly, “we have so many!” 

The judges smiled as relieved 
laughter rolled down from the audi¬ 
ence. They forgave her. In the sixth 
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test, after she had read her thesis on 
La Migraine, the candidates and 
spectators were ordered to with¬ 
draw. When the great doors re¬ 
opened, a chamberlain announced 
that Mademoiselle Elizabeth Gar¬ 
rett had successfully passed her final 
examination—the firstwoman M.D. 
in the history of the Sorbonne. 

James Skelton Anderson was 
there to congratulate her on her re¬ 
turn. She was more than half in love 
with him already, and when he pro¬ 
posed marriage she accepted gladly 
even though she said that she had 
“a dread lest I may be choosing my 
own happiness at the price of the 
duty I owe.” But later she wrote to 
him, “1 love you more than I 
thought I was made to love anyone. 
Life is intolerable apart.” 

Love Match. It was a marriage 
which brought them great happi¬ 
ness. James was strong and mascu¬ 
line, gentle and understanding, and 
Elizabeth was the headstrong rebel 
at last willing to be curbed. In their 
36 years of marriage they never fell 
out of love. Louisa Garrett Ander¬ 
son, their first daughter, was born 
when Elizabeth was 37, followed by 
Margaret who died tragically at the 
age of 15 months. Then came Alan 
who, nearly 50 years later, became 
chairman of the hospital his mother 
founded. 

That hospital was one of her 
major achievements. Over the years 
the dispensary had grown in size 
and importance, and women came 
there from all over London for 
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gynaecological advice. It was ob¬ 
vious that a hospital was needed. 

The New Hospital, now known 
as the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
Hospital, was staffed entirely by 
women. It was symptomatic of the 
changing times; slowly the gates 
were opening. In 1874 the London 
School of Medicine for Women was 
opened. Two years later Parliament 
passed a bill permitting medical 
bodies to allow women to take their 
examinations. In 1877 the Royal 
Free Hospital agreed to admit 
women for medical training. 

In 1878, in the New Hospital’s 
annual report, Elizabeth summed 
up the extent of success: “Parlia¬ 
ment has expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of allowing women to prac¬ 
tise medicine; the highest medical 
examining body in the United 
Kingdom has declared its willing¬ 
ness to confer its degrees upon 
them; a complete medical school 
with a large hospital, a museum and 
a library has been organized for use 
of female students; women must 
from this time forth be left to make 
the best mark they can for them¬ 
selves in the medical profession.” 

By 1888 the hospital had* out¬ 
grown its original premises in Mary- 
lebone Road and the committee 
decided to buy a site and build. 
Shrewdly seeing that an opportunity 
to raise money was a further chance 
to inform the public about the work 
of women doctors, Elizabeth shoul¬ 
dered all the responsibility. At her 
first public meeting in the Mansion 
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House she produced as her trump 
card a letter o£ encouragement and 
a cheque for Rs. 1,050 from 
Florence Nightingale. 

To raise funds, she held 37 
meetings, coaxing and bullying 
donations from her audiences. She 
sent back a cheque for Rs. 2,100 to 
friends in the country telling them 
they could easily afTord Rs. 21,(xx)— 
which arrived by return of post. She 
was one of the most persistent and 
successful beggars in the history of 
medicine, and ten months after her 


first appeal, the foundation stones of 
the hospital were laid. 

Elizabeth worked for the hospital 
for 20 years and remained a consul¬ 
tant until her death 50 years ago this 
month. In her own lifetime she was 
a legend; her greatest dreams were 
realized. She had seen medicine 
progress from a comparative dark 
age through the work of Lister and 
Pasteur into the enlightened age of 
the twentieth century. And she had 
played a noble and unparalleled part 
in that enlightenment. 


Taking the Floor 

When Kcir Hardie, Britain's first Socialist M.P., arrived at the House 
of Commons for his first day, he was wearing his now famous cloth cap. 
“Arc you working here.?’’ asked the policeman at the gate suspiciously. 
“Yes,” replied the Lanarkshire miner. 

“On the roof.?” 

“No,” said Hardie. “On the floor.” -—P.o.E.V. Journal 

* * 


Pop Bottle 

What is seven feet wide, made out of painted sailcloth, and looks like 
a giant hamburger with a detachable pickle perched on top? The pop-art 
answer is a well-done Giant Hamburger by Claes Oldenburg. When the 
Art Gallery of Ontario recently bought one for more than 4,000 dollars, 
students at Toronto’s Central Technical High School looked at it with 
a hungry eye. What a hamburger needs, they reasoned, is ketchup. Soon, 
students and teachers had built a nine-foot-tall, 50'lb. replica of a ketchup 
botde, painted bright red and labelled “Made from fresh over-ripe 
tomatoes.” 

The students {X’oudly deposited the botde on the gallery steps. Alas, 
ofiScials were not amused. Sniffed Curator Brydon Smith: “The Ham¬ 
burger is a serious work of art, done by an important New York artist. 
This other thing is a happening.” Added Director William Withrow: 
“The Hamburger makes an extremely important statement about our 
society.” Back to the school went the botde (now peeling slightly). 

Still, the ketchup incident has happily helped to ease die city’s solemn 
view of “art.” Dozens of Torontonians vidtmg the gallery now ask with 
r<;lish : “Where can I sec the Hamburger ?*'—and guffaw. —Time 
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lie do. in the world of medicine. At hoechst. 
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COTSWOLD 

CHRISTMAS 

By Laurie Lee 

Author of "Cider with Roiie" 
and "The Firstborn" 


**ln the village of my 
childhood^ Christmas 
fneant feasting and 
roaring fires and simple 
joys—a time when 
every family could feel 
itself blessed .. 



T oday, Christmas often falls 
far ahead of its time. But 
in my childhood, Christmas 
began at the proper season, only 
just before the Feast itself. 

For us boys in our village in the 
Cotswolds, it always started one star- 
bright night, never prearranged, but 
intuitively recognized. A few of us 
would wrap ourselves in scabies and 
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mufHers, fix lighted candles in jam 
jars and go through the streets 
calling out the rest of the gang. 
“Cornin’ carol-barking, then.?’’ 

It was a declaration, not a ques¬ 
tion. One by one they appeared, 
flapping their arms and stamping 
their feet. 

Wc were a ragged lot but wc had 
official status, for we were the boys 


of the village choir, and as a re¬ 
ward for a year of dutiful church¬ 
going, we’d earned the right to sing 
carols at all the big houses in the 
valley, and collect our tribute. 

Now our band of musical foot¬ 
pads set off merrily through the 
crunching snow, swinging our lan¬ 
terns on loops of string. We began 
with the Squire, while still in good 
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voice—advancing in awe down his. 
well-swept drive to the great house. 
The old man, wrapped in a rug, 
stood at the door and listened, weep¬ 
ing softly, as our Christmas trebles 
reminded him once more of the 
passing of time. 

After that regal visit, we hurried 
onwards up the valley, calling at the 
houses of les^r gentry. Beneath 
frosted windows, in echoing stable 
yards, under great Gothic porches 
and in tapestried hallways we sang, 
eight voices, clear and sweet, ring¬ 
ing out through the winter’s night. 

“Harl(, the herald angels sing!” 
Once again we were bearers of the 
miraculous tidings to house and 
farm, to the folk by the fire, the 
stamping beasts in their stalls. And 
at each house, when we’d finished, 
we were rewarded with handfuls of 
coppers, hot mincepies, tangerines 
—^gifts as precious as gold or 
myrrh. 

Next day was Christmas Eve, 
with preparations at a climax. The 
kitchen walls shone with refiected 
snow. Icicles curtained the steaming 
windows. As soon as we’d finished 
breakfast the table was cleared for 
the ceremonial mixing of the pud¬ 
ding—a formal ritual only, for 
Mother had thoroughly mixed it al¬ 
ready, but now each of us had to 
stir it fw luck.’' 

It stood rich and raw in its china 
basin, packed with currants, raisins, 
nutmeg, ginge^ and other musky in¬ 
definable spices. We each gave the 
mixture a solemn stir, made a secret 


wish, then took a Icmg hard lick' at' 
the spoon. I remember well that vol¬ 
uptuous taste of suet and oriental 
bazaars, together with a faint fla¬ 
vour of pudding cloth. 

Christmas in the country meant 
feasts and fires, a few brief days of 
excess, when even the poorest 
among us would confront the stern 
gods of winter with the bravest pos¬ 
sible show of good -living. Every¬ 
body was busy this morning, chop¬ 
ping wood, carrying in logs or sit¬ 
ting on the doorstep plucking ducks 
or geese. 

Decorations. Now the time had 
come for us to go up to the woods 
and collect leaves for decorating the 
house. Among the black and bare 
trees we shook the snow from the 
undergrowth with frost-reddened 
fingers, seeking the sharp-spiked 
holly, bunches of laurel and ivy, cold 
clusters of moon-pale misdetoe. 
With these, our sisters transformed 
the familiar kitchen into a grotto of 
shining leaves, an enchant^ bower 
woven from twigs and branches 
sprinkled with scarlet berries. 

After tea, as darkness fell, we put 
on our coats and scarves, and 
trooped off with Mother to the 
town several miles down the wind- 
whipped valley. We always left the 
buying of our presents to this 
eleventh hour as part of the season’s 
dramatic crescendo, joining the rest 
of our neighbours who were now all 
heading for the shops to catdi the 
last glitter of Christmas Eve. The 
dny gaslit stores were gold caverns 
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in the dusk, bursting with festive 
goods—feathered geese and turkeys 
hanging in rows from the ceilings, 
home-cured hams studded all over 
with cloves, crates of oranges and 
nuts from far-away islands, local 
gingerbread and lardy cakes.,. 

We children gazed awhile at the 
grander toyshops, those with stuffed 
tigers and life-sized dolls, but ended 
up, as always, at Piper’s Bazaar, the 
most magical place in town. In this 
glittering emporium were presents 
for all the family: rings, necklaces 
and brooches for a penny each, tiny 
tea-sets and dolls’ house furniture, 
tin soldiers, cannons, paints and 
puzzles, Chinese lanterns and devil 
masks. 

For my mother I bought the 
best in the shop—a brass-framed 
photograph of Lillie Langtry for 
sixpence. Home again, with the oil- 
lamps and candles lit, we stowed 
our presents away in the backs of 
cupboards or behind loose boards in 
the wash-house. 

Later that night, a cousin who 
worked in the woods would leave a 
splendid Christmas tree at our door. 
We would haul it inside, plant it in 
a bucket, and smother it with 
Chinese lanterns. Mysterious and 
sparkling, still dripping with melted 
snow, its feathery branches filling 
half the kitchen, this tree was our 
Christmas crown. 

Everything was now ready for to¬ 
morrow. There was nothing to do 
except go to bed, curl up in our blan¬ 
kets and wait, each with his long 
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stocking hanging on the bedpost, 
empty. Would there be a flash of 
red in the window, a snow-glint of 
beard and ermine, a whisper of 
sleigh-bells on our rooftop as Father 
Christmas made his benevolent en¬ 
trance.? We suspended judgement 
and kept an open mind. 

And when it happened, it was like 
the opening of a flower in the dark, 
the sudden ripening of fruit on the 
bough. A minute ago there was just 
the limp dead stocking. Now it 
hung heavy, bulging with gifts. Of 
all moments in chil^ood this must 
remain the most haunting, most un¬ 
forgettable : the drowsy hand in the 
cold of the winter’s dawn reaching 
out as a test of hope, then suddenly 
finding itself filled widi this weight 
of love, bestowed silently while it 
slept. 

Simple Jo3rs. No matter how 
early it was, we sat up, lit our 
candles,' and began our day. Slowly 
we scattered our treasures across the 
bedclothes. The biggest toys came 
first, filling the mouth of the stock¬ 
ing—a clockwork fire-engine whirl¬ 
ing with sawtooth cogwheels, 
followed by a boat, some spotted 
dominoes and a bright painted hum¬ 
ming-top. Here and there among 
this procession of simple joys we’d 
find a wrapped bull’s-eye, a brazil 
nut, a russet apple, a couple of figs 
or a wrinkled tangerine. 

Eager, impatient, yet longing to 
spin out the moment, we tried not 
to empty our stockings too quickly. 
We plunged our hands deeper, 
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searching for the Aext surprise, try¬ 
ing to guess what it' was by touch 
—^hard or soft, sticky, smooth, ob¬ 
long, round or square. What ecsta¬ 
sies of speculation those fumblings 
were till one drew forth the object 
into the light. Then at last one was 
down to the toe. It was over, that 
session of unalloyed bliss, like no¬ 
thing else in life: the slow unwrap¬ 
ping of Christmas in the winter’s 
dawn. 

Christmas dressing was formal— 
for the boys, suits, starched collars, 
and hair shining with Vaseline; 
for the girls, best dresses and 
new pinafores. We tumbled down¬ 
stairs, three steps at a time, into the 
kitchen’s glow. The fire was ablaze, 
and Mother had already started the 
breakfast, frying a great pan of eggs 
and bacon. 

“Merry Christmas, boys! ’’ 

I gave her the sixpenny picture 
I’d bought her, shaking with pride 
and closely watching her face. She 
received it with tact and good man¬ 
ners, and hung it in a place of hon¬ 
our over the fireplace. Then we sat 
down to the finest breakfast of the 
year, which included jugs of real 
cream and porridge. 

“Hark, children! ’’ cried Mother, 
suddenly cocking her head. “Isn’t 
that pretty.? Now fancy that.” With 
our mouths full of bacon we ran out 
into the yard and stood listening in 
the snow. 

Then we heard it, the pealing 
of Painswick bells, ^e tra^dond 
and joyous sound, coming faidt 


but clear over the distant hill 
like icicles stirred by the wind, ring¬ 
ing in Christmas across the .valley. 
Our own village bell started up soon 
after, cool as a snowdrop, calling us 
all to church. There were no dis¬ 
senters this morning. Everyone 
turned out—^gentry in carriages, 
farmers in carts, bon netted house¬ 
wives and spick-and-span husbands, 
the old and the tottering, the youths 
with their girls, the dutiful biit rest¬ 
less children. 

For us choir-boys there were new 
robes, cold as sheets of tin, which 
we donned hurriedly in the shiver¬ 
ing vestry. Then with pink cheeks 
glowing, faces modestly composed, 
sweets hidden beneath our tongues, 
we followed the snow-haired vicar 
to our place in the stalls to a resound¬ 
ing peal on the organ. 

‘"Unto us a Child is born! Unto 
us a Son is given!” We sang it 
full-throated, knowing it to be true. 

After a brief sermon, the vicar 
released us with his blessing, and 
the rest of the day was ours. Back 
home, we found that Grandpa had 
come, and a couple of whiskered 
uncles, all wearing brown polished 
gaiters. 

Eddies of tempting smells filled 
the crowded kitchen—^mincepies, 
hot pastry, the tang of fresh-chopped 
parsley, the tingling aroma of the 
goose, which was too big for die 
oven and hung turning on a spit be¬ 
fore the roaring fire, its fat dripping 
intp a small brass dish. Nothing 
could be hurried; Christmas dinner 
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was sacred, and the waiting was tiny medicine-bottle of brandy, 
part of its price. poured it over the pudding and set it 

When all was ready at last, the alight. Whiskers ofpale flame, almost 
table had never looked more bcauti- invisible, began to purr and flicker 
ful: the decorated plates, the paper around it, dancing over the surface 
napkins which appeared only once like tremors of summer lightning, 
a year, the dishes steaming with We all cheered; Mother blushed, 
vegetables and the litde willow- “I hope it boiled long enough,” 
pattern saucers full of dates and nuts she murmured, 
and figs. We sat in our places, con- Then she ladled it put with a fiery 
fidently clutching our knives and spoon, a great dollop for every 
forks, knowing that this was one plate. It was the last of the orgy, 
occasion when we could eat our fill, a surfeit of richness. We searched 


and when there would even be sec¬ 
ond helpings. 

Happy Feast* Plates clattered up 
and down the table, returning 
laden with goose. All over the vil¬ 
lage it would be like this, families 
gathered for their Feast of the year; 
proud and flustered mothers giving 
their star performances, the old and 
toothless blissfully chewing, the 
young gorging themselves, grin¬ 
ning fatly at each other, babies in 
high-chairs sucking marrow-bones. 
Christmas was still, in my child¬ 
hood, a celebration of faith rather 
than a stupefying escape into in¬ 
dulgence, a time when each family 
could feel itself blessed, and would 
call in its solitary strays—lonely 
cousins and uncles, even the black 
sheep of the flock—to share what its 
cable offered. 

Finally came the climax of the 
meal—the Pudding—steaming roy¬ 
ally on its china dish, a great ball of 
glory, as black as night, with a 
bunch of holly twinkling on top. 
Grandpa fished from his pocket a 


each morsel for the lucky sixpence, 
and each child found one, to our 
astonished delight—the uncles had 
seen to that. 

Christmas dinner over, the elders 
slumped in their chairs, sipping gin¬ 
ger wine, their voices turry and sen¬ 
timental. So we left them to doze 
among the orange-peel and walnuts 
while we ran out into the snow- 
filled lanes. 

At this hour in the village, mid- 
afternoon Christmas, only the chil¬ 
dren seemed to be left alive; the 
boys were trying out their pop¬ 
guns, pelting each other with snow¬ 
balls, or whizzing up and down on 
the frozen pond; the girls, more 
sedate, showing off their bright new 
ribbons, lace-up boots and rabbitV 
fur muffs. 

Night came early, with the valley 
and its woods closing in darkly 
around the house, but we were 
secure in the kitchen, our tiny life- 
crowded room smelling of tea and 
all the day’s rich goodness, with the 
banked-up fire roaring merrily in 
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the chimney and tossing out show¬ 
ers of sparks. 

Now was the time to light the 
tree, its branches loaded with tin¬ 
sel, with silver cut-out moons and 
stars, and with the small clip-on 
candles, each a living tongue of 
Hame, building up a pyramid of 
dancing light. Mother put out the 
oil-lamps one by one, and we stood 
hushed and entranced together, 
adoring the tree and its chaste white 
glare coated all over in frosty fire. 

The evening stretched out before 
us, the vast easy time, dedicated to 
the ritual of Christmas games. 

We began with a dance round the 
lighted tree, joining hands with our 
uncles. Mother sat down at the old 
piano and thumped out a military 
two-step. Music was a luxury in the 
village; almost everyone had a 
piano, but few could bang it like 
Mother. Her bright jangling chords 
shook the tiny kitchen, keeping 
time with our stamping feet. 

Time galloped, eyes shone, paper 
hats fell off, we scampered over car¬ 
pets of holly and nutshells. Then 
Grandpa was dozing again. The 
uncles heaped more wood on the 


fire and heated themselves another 
jug of ale. The kitchen grew* drowsy 
with the ticking of the clock, even 
drowsier with the heat of the fire. 
We curled up like cats at Mother’s 
feet while she sang us “The Mistle¬ 
toe Bough,” raising her sweet sad 
treble above Grandpa’s snores and 
causing our uncles to dab their eyes. 

The precious day was dying. We 
boys struggled to keep awake, our 
eyes shadowed like burnt-out 
candles. Would the kitchen, with 
its tree, ever look so beautiful again ? 
How could we leave it for another 
year? 

Our sisters had combed out their 
hair, and now led us upstairs. We 
piled our toys at the foot of our 
beds. Mother tucked us up, her 
shadow large on the ceiling, thrown 
by the beam of the single candle. As 
long as she was there it was still 
Christmas, as long as she held the 
light in our room, the day somehow 
could not end. We clung desperately 
to this last moment. 

Then Mother left us, and the 
angle of the candlelight grew nar¬ 
rower on the wall, and finally went 
out, closing that day for ever. 


Playing the Game 

A GOLFER sliced a drive into a car park. When he went to retrieve his 
ball, he discovered it had made a dent in the bonnet of a brand-new car. 
The golfer left his card with a note saying that he would gladly pay for 
repairs. 

In due course he received the following reply from the wonoan who 
owned the damaged car: “I wouldn’t dream of having that dent removed. 
It is such a love^ reminder that other people have me same' problems as 
1 do. I hope your golf is improving.’* —5./. 
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WILLIAM THE SHOWMAN 


T he four young Outlaws sat in 
the barn, trying hard to think of 
something they had never done be¬ 
fore. William, the ever-ingenious, 
suggested: “Let’s shoot things with 
bows an’ arrows.” 

“What things? What bows an’ 
arrows?” asked Henry and Ginger. 

“Cats an’ hens,” said William. 
“You can buy bows an’ arrows for 
five shillings.” 

“We’ve not got five shillings,” 
said Douglas. 

“Never mind that,” William told 
him scornfully. “We’ll jus’ get it.” 
“How?” 

William disliked being tied 
down to details. “Well—shows an* 
things,” he said desperately. 

“We could do a show,” Ginger 
agreed. “Get animals an’ charge 
money for lookin’ at them.” 

The church clock struck four and 
the meeting was adjowned. Wil¬ 
liam returned home and sat on his 
bed, his thoughts in a dreamland of 
rare beasts. Suddenly from the next 


room came a thin sound that 
gathered volume till it seemed to fill 
the bouse. Then it died gradually 
away. But only for a second. It be¬ 
gan again—a whisper that grew into 
a raucous bellow and faded slowly. 
Aunt Emily was taking her after¬ 
noon nap. 

Aunt Emily had come for a 
week’s visit a month ago, and Wil¬ 
liam’s father was anxious to know 
her date of departure. She was a 
stout, healthy lady who had devoted 
two years to recovering from a 
slight illness. Her only occupations 
were eating and sleeping. 

The tea bell rang and the snoring 
ceased abruptly. William descended 
to the dining-room, where his 
father was asking his mother with 
some heat: “Is she going to stay 
here for ever? I’d like to know 
because . . .” 

Perceiving William, he stopped 
abruptly. Aunt Emily entered. She 
lowered her large frame into a 
chair and attacked a substantial 
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piece of bread and butter with 
vigour. ^ 

“I’m a bit overtired today,” she 
said. “I’m so apt to forget how weak 
1 am and then overdo it. I’m ready 
for the cake, William. 1 ought to 
write some letters after tea but I 
haven’t the strength. Another piece 
of cake, William. Though I must 
say this place suits me. A few 
months here and I should be a little 
stronger.” 

William’s father choked suddenly 
and apologized. 

Wild Exhibits 

As THE place of the show, William 
suggested his bedroom, which could 
be entered by the garden wall and 
scullery roof. Sunday afternoon was 
the chosen time. His mother would 
be out visiting a friend, and his 
father would be downstairs on the 
sofa, dead to the world. 

All the neighbouring children 
were individually canvassed, but 
under strict orders of secrecy. The 
threats of what the Outlaws would 
do if their secret were disclosed kept 
many a child awake at night. 

Sunday was fortunately a fine day. 
The Outlaws were at work early, 
and by 2.30 p.m. the exhibits were 
ready. By the window was Doug¬ 
las’s white rat painted in alternate 
stripes of blue and pink water 
colours. Its cage bore the notice: 

RAT FROM CHINA 

RATS ARE ALL LIKE THIS IN CHINA 

Next was Smuts, a cat belonging 
to William’s sister, which cherished 


December 

a bitter hatred of William. Now im¬ 
prisoned beneath a basket chair, its 
fury knew no bounds. The chair 
bore the simple, appropriate notice 

WILD CAT 

Douglas, sitting on Ginger’s 
shoulders with two sheets tied tight¬ 
ly round his neck, was labelled; 

GENWIN GIANT 

And a fox fur belonging to Wil¬ 
liam’s mother, which had been 
stuffed with waste paper and wired 
by William till it was, in his eyes, 
remarkably lifelike (despite several 
slips of the scissors when cutting the 
wire) bore the striking legend: 

BEAR SHOT BY OUTLAWS IN RUSHER 

William, as showman, wore his 
father’s red dressing gown. Mous¬ 
taches cut from the fringe of a rug 
fell in two straight lines over his 
mouth. On his head was a tinsel 
crown. He surveyed the room 




BOYS WILL BE BOYS! 


proudly. “Not a bad show for a 
penny, I should say!” 

A thin line of children climbed 
along the wall and ascended to the 
window, where Henry took their 
pennies. William introduced the 
exhibits grandly, but the unbelievers 
greeted them with jeers. 

“Jus’ wash the rat and let’s see 
it!’’ 

“Garni The cat is Smuts!’’ 

“The giant has got Douglas’s 
face! ’’ 

Then came a sighing sound from 
next door. It rose and fell, increas¬ 
ing in volume with each repetition 
till at its height it sounded like a 
wild animal in pain. 

“What’s that.!^’’ asked the audi¬ 
ence breathlessly. 

To William’s face came a smile of 
inspiration. He ordered the audi¬ 
ence to stay in the showroom while 
he crept out to the landing, opened 
Aunt Emily’s door and peeped 
within. The afternoon was rather 
close. She had slipped off her skirt 
and lay on top of the bed in her 
immense stature in a blouse and 
striped petticoat. From her mouth 
issued the fascinating sounds. 

In a few minutes a notice hung 
from her bed; 

FAT WILD WOMAN TORKIN NATIF 
LANGWIDGE 

Her things on the bedside table 
were exhibited with notices; 

FAT WILD woman’s TEETH 
FAT WILD woman’s HARE 
FAT WILD woman’s ROME 

The audience, after being charged 


an extra penny by William, and 
sworn to silence, tiptoed in and 
stood round her in a delighted 
crowd. William allowed them only 
two minutes. They came out of the 
room reluctantly, paid the half¬ 
penny re-entrance fee and joined 
the end of the queue. The show now 
consisted solely of Aunt Emily. Her 
snoring continued unabated. 

Borrowing money recklessly from 
each other, the audience came 
again and again to watch and listen. 
And still Aunt Emily slept and 
snored. 

Suddenly, on the top note of a peal 
that was a pure delight to her audi¬ 
ence, she awakened with a start and 
glanced round her. At first she 
thought that the cluster of children 
was a dream, especially as they 
turned and fled. Then she saw the 
notices, and the horror-stricken 
showman. She sprang up and seized 
him by the shoulders. 

“You wici{ed, wicked, wici{ed 
boy!’’ 

William escaped to his bedroom, 
where only Henry remained. Wil-r 
liam listened apprehensively for his 
father’s dread summons but none 
came. Aunt Emily could be heard 
moving about in her room; that 
was all. 

“Let’s count the money,” said 
Henry. 

They counted. “Four an* six!” 
screamed William. “An’ it would 
only have been about two shillings 
without Aunt Emily!” 

When Aunt Emily, hatted and 
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coated and carrying a bag, des¬ 
cended the stairs, William’s mother 
had just returned home and his 
father had awoken from his Sunday 
afternoon slumber. Aunt Emily 
fixed her eye upon him. 

“After the indignities to which I 
have been subjected in this house,’’ 
she said, “I refuse to remain a 
moment longer.*’ 

Quivering with indignation, she 
gave details. William’s mother 
pleaded, apologized and coaxed. 
William’s father went quietly out to 
get a cab. 

When he returned she was still 
talking. “If this horrible thing 
hadn’t happened I might have 
stayed with you all the winter.’’ 


William’s father wiped his brow 
as the cab drove off. 

“How dreadful I” said his wife, 
but she avoided meeting his eye. 
“You must speak to William.” 

At his father’s stern shout, Wil¬ 
liam slowly descended the stairs. 

“Is it true what Aunt Emily has 
told me?” his father demanded. 

William glanced up at his father’s 
face and suddenly took hope. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“It’s disgraceful,’* said his father. 
“That’s all.” 

But it was not quite all. Some¬ 
thing hard and round slipped into 
William’s hand. William ran light¬ 
ly upstairs to show Henry. 

It was a bright half-crown. 


PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA 


H OW DO you and your Pa get 
along now?” asked the gro¬ 
cery man of the bad boy, as the 
youth leaned painfully against the 
counter and bought a bottle of 
liniment. 

“Oh, I am too much for him,” 
said the bad boy. “In fact, I am 
thinking of going off with a circus. 
Since 1 played the variegated dogs 
on Pa, he don’t seem to appreciate 
me. 

“Variegated dogs,” said the shop¬ 
keeper, “what kind of game is 
that?” 

“Well, you know Pa drinks some. 
2^8 


The other night he came home 
pretty full, and next morning his 
head ached, so he said he would buy 
me a dog if I would go down toWn 
and get a bottle of pollynurious 
water for him. You know that dye 
house on Grand Avenue, where 
they have four white spitz dogs. 
Well, as an advertisement they dyed 
each of these dogs a different colour 
—one pink, one blue, one red, and 
one green. When 1 went after the 
penurious water, 1 got the dye man’s 
little boy to help me play a trick oii 
Pa. I told him 1 woulS treat him to 
ice-cream if he would let out the dogs 
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one at a time, when I came down 
with Pa> and finally would let them 
all out together. What I wanted was 
to paralyse Pa, and make him think 
he had got alcoholic hallucinations 
in the worst way.” 

The Rainbow Dogs 

“So ABOUT ten o’clock, when Pa’s 
head cleared, and his stomach 
settled, we came down town, and I 
told him I knew where he could get 
a splendid white spitz dog for me 
for five dollars; and if he would get 
it, I would never do anything dis¬ 
respectful again. So we went by the 
dye house and just as 1 told him I 
wanted a white dog, the door 
opened, and the pink dog came out 
and barked at us, and I said, ‘That’s 
him.’' Then the boy called him back. 

“Pa looked as though he had the 


colic. ‘Hennery,’ he said, ‘that is a 
pink dog!’ and I said, ‘No, it is a 
white dog. Pa.’ Just then the green 
dog came out, and I asked Pa if it 
wasn’t a pretty white dog. Pa turned 
pale and said, ‘Hell, boy, that is a 
green dog—^what’s got into the dogs 
anyway?’ I told him he must be 
colour blind, and was telling him he 
must be careful of his health when 
the green dog was called in, and the 
blue dog came rushing out and 
barked at Pa. Well, Pa leant against 
a tree, sweating, and his eyes stuck 
out like stops on an organ. 

“Then the dye man’s little boy 
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called the blue dog in, and just as 
Pa wiped off his torehead, rubbed 
his eves, and put on his specs, the 
red dog came out. Pa grabbed hold 
of my hand, trembling. ‘My son, tell 
me truly, is that a red dog?” 

“A fellow has got to lie a litde if 
he is going to have any fun with his 
Pa, so 1 told him it was a white dog, 
and I could get it for five dollars. He 
straightened up just as the dog went 
into the house, and said, ‘Well, I’m 
dem’d.’ Then the boy let all the dogs 
out and set them after a cat, which 
ran up a tree right near Pa, and they 
rushed all round us—the blue dog 
going between his legs, the green 
dog trying to climb the tree, the pink 
dog barking, and the red dog stand¬ 
ing on his mnd feet. 

‘‘Pa got weak as a cat, and told me 
to take him right home. He asked 
how many dogs there were, and 
what colours. I s’pose I did awful 
wrong, but I told him there was only 
one dog, and a cat, and the dog was 
white. 

“Well, sir. Pa was completely 
broke up. I took him home, and Ma 
soaked his feet, and give him some 


ginger tea, and while I was gone 
after the doctor he asked Ma if she 
ever saw a green dog. 

“That was what made all the 
trouble. If Ma had kept her mouth 
shut I would have been all right, but’ 
she up and told him that they had 
a green dog, and a blue dog, and all 
colours of spitz dogs down at the 
dyer’s. They dyed them just for an 
advertisement, and for him to be 
quiet, and he would soon feel better. 
Pa was all right when I got back and 
told him the doctor was out, and I 
had left an order on his slate. Pa said 
he would leave an order dn my slate. 
He took a harness tug and used it for 
breeching on me. He said he would 
learn me to play rainbow dogs on 
him. And he did. 

“No, I can’t stay, thank you, I 
must go down to Pa’s office and tell 
him I nave reformed, and freeze him 
out of a circus ticket. He is a good 
enough man, only he don’t appre¬ 
ciate a boy that has .got all the mod¬ 
ern improvements.” 

And the bad boy went out with a 
visible limp, and a look of genius 
cramped for want of opportunity. 


HENRY THE MEDICAL STUDENT 


■ UNDERSTAND your Pa has got to answered as he helped himself to a 
drinking again like a fish,” said handful of dried apples. “But I 
the grocery man to the bad hoy, guess I fixed him this me io he will 
“Yes, he has been fuller’n a goose never touch liquor agam.” 
since New Year’s Day,” the youth "What under heaven have you 
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done Co him now?" asked the 
grocery man. “I hope it’s nothing 
you will regret in after years." 

‘‘Regret nothing,” said the boy. 
‘‘Ma was annoyed to death with Pa 
for coming home full and smelling 
like a distillery. It hurt me to see 
Ma cry, and I told her I would 
break Pa of drinking if she would 
let me. She said if I would promise 
not to hurt Pa to go ahead. 

‘‘I got my chum and another big 
boy to help. We went to the place 
where they sell artificial limbs, bor¬ 
rowed some arms and legs, and 
fixed up a dissecting room in the 
basement. Then when Pa came 
home drunk and went to sleep on 
the sofa, we carried him down there, 
laid him out on a long table, and 
strapped him to it. We put on false 
beards and moustaches and used 
hickory nuts in our mouths to dis¬ 
guise our voices, and lit up pipes 
like real medical students do when 
they cut up a man. 


‘‘For a while Pa slept right 
through it. When he finally woke 
up, and looked round and saw the 
dismembered arms and legs, I began 
telling the other boys about what a 
time we had cutting up the last man 
we bought. 

"I said he was awful tough, and 
when we had got his legs off, and 
had taken out his brain, his friends 
came to the dissecting room and 
claimed the body, and we had to 
give it up, but I saved the legs. 
Pa turned pale, and squirmed 
around on the table trying to get up, 
but found he was tied fast. 

‘‘I took an icicle and in the dim 
light—we had candles stuck in beer 
bottles—drew it across Pa’s bare 
stummick. ‘Doc,’ I said to . my 
chum, ‘I guess we better cut open 
this old duffer and see if he died 
from inflammation of the stum- 
mick, from hard drinking, as the 
coroner said.’ 

‘‘Pa shuddered when he felt the 
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Dect^ber 

icicle and said, ‘For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, what does this mean? I 
am not dead.’ ' 

“The other boys looked at Pa 
with astonishment, and I said, 
‘Well, we bought you for dead, and 
the coroner’s jury said you were 
dead, and by the eternal, we ain’t 
going to be fooled out of a corpse 
when we buy one, are we, doc?’ My 
chum said not if he kribwed hisself, 
and the other student said, ‘Of 
course he is dead. He thinks he is 
alive, but he died day before yester¬ 
day, fell dead on the street. His folks 
wouldn’t claim the corpse, and we 
bought it at the morgue.’ 

“Then I drew the icicle across him 
again, and I said, ‘I don’t know 
about this, doctor. I find the blood 
follows the scalpel as I cut through 
the cuticle. Hand me the blo^ 
sponge, please.’ 

“Pa began to wiggle around des¬ 
perately. ‘Hold on, gentlemen,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t cut into me any more, 
and I can explain this matter. This 
is all a mistake. I was only drunk.’ 

“We went in a corner to confer, 
and Pa kept talking all the time. He 
said he would send for witnesses to 
prove that he was not dead, that he 
was a respectable citizen, and had a 
family. 

“After our consultation I told 
Pa what he said about being alive 
might possibly be true, though we 
had our doubts. We had found such 
cases before where men seemed to 
be alive, but it was only ^j^porary. 
Before we had got them cut op they 
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were dead enough for all practical 
purposes. 

“Then I laid the icicle across Pa’s 
abdomen, and went on to tell him 
that even if he was alive, it would be 
better for him to play that he was 
dead, because he was such a nui¬ 
sance to his family that they did not 
want him. I had heard that in his 
lifetime he was very cruel to his boy, 
a bright little fellow who was at the 
head of his class in Sunday-school, 
and a pet wherever he was known. 

“Pa interrupted me and said, 
'Doctor, please take that carving 
knife off my stummick. It makes me 
nervous. As for that boy of mine, he 
is the condemndest litde whelp in 
town, and he isn’t no pet anywhere. 
Now, you let me up on this dissect¬ 
ing business, and I will make it 
right with you.’ 

“We held another consultation 
and then 1 told Pa that we did not 
feel that it was right to give up the 
body of a notorious drunkard, after 
we had paid 20 dollars for the 
corpse. If there was any hopes that 
he would reform, it would be dif¬ 
ferent, but there wasn’t. ‘Gende- 
men,’ I said, *we must do our du^. 
Doc, you dismember that leg, and I 
will attend to the upper part of the 
body. He will be dead Wore we 
arc done with him. We must bear in 
mind that society has some claim on 
us, and not let our bettcr'natures be 
worked upon by the post-mortem 

f romises a dead drunkard.’ Then 
tooJc my icicle and began fumbl¬ 
ing around the abdomen pordern 
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of Pa*s remains, and my chum took 
a rough piece of ice and began to 
saw his leg off, while the other boy 
took hold of the leg and said he 
would catch it when it dropped off. 

“Well, Pa kicked like a steer. He 
said he wanted to make one more 
appeal to us. If we would turn him 
loose he would give us ten dollars 
more than we paid for his body, and 
he would never drink another drop 
as long as he lived. We whispered 
some more, and then told him we 
thought favourably of his last propo¬ 
sition, but he must swear, with his 
hand on the leg of a corpse we were 
dissecting, that he would never 
drink again; then he must be blind¬ 
folded and be conducted several 
blocks away from the dissecting 
room, before we could turn him 
loose. 

“He said that was all right, and 
so we blindfolded him, and made 
him take a bloody oath, with his 
hands on a piece of ice that we told 


him was a piece of another corpse, 
and then we took him out of the 
house and walked him round the 
block four times, and left him on 
a corner after he had promised to 
send the money to an address that 1 
gave him. We told him to stand still 
five minutes after we left him, then 
remove the blindfold, and go home.' 
We watched him from behind a 
board fence, and he took off the 
handkerchief, looked at the name on 
a street lamp, and found he was not 
far from home. He started off saying 
to himself, ‘That’s a pretty narrow 
escape, old man. No more whisky 
for you.’ 

“I did not see him again until this 
morning, and when 1 asked him 
where he was last night he shud¬ 
dered and said, ‘None of your darn 
business. But I never orink any 
more, you remember that.’ 

“Ma was tickled pink when I told 
her. She said I was • worth my 
weight in gold.” 


THE REFORM OF WILLIAM 


T o William the idea of reform 
was new and almost thrilling. 
It originated with the housemaid, 
who mentioned that her ex-burglar 
brother was now employed in a 
grocer’s shop. 

“*E give up ’is bad ways quite 
sudden-like,*’ she said. “’E’s neen 
like a heavenly saint ever since.” 

2jt8 


William thought deeply about the 
burglar dispensing margarine to his 
former victims. He imagined him¬ 
self leading a quiet and blameless 
life, doing his homework conscien¬ 
tiously and being exquisitely polite 
to everyone. 

The point was driven in later by 
his Sunday-schoed teacher. “We 
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dOYS WILL BE BOYS! 


must all start afresh” she said. “We 
must all be turned” 

Opposite William in Sunday- 
school sat Deborah, a small girl m a 
pink and white checked frock. 
William often put out his tongue at 
her or threw paper pellets, but to¬ 
day she fixed a determined eye upon 
him and he looked away hastily. 

“Are you going to turn.?” she 
.asked him after the class. 

“I’m thinkin’ about it,” William 
replied guardedly. 

“You’ll begin now, won’t you.?” 
said Deborah. 

William considered. There >^ere 
several things he wanted to do be¬ 
fore the reformation. He hadn’t 
tried shutting up the cat in the hen¬ 
house; he hadn't poured water into 
the telephone receiver. Whole fields 
of crime were unexplored. 

“I can’t begin jus' yet,” William 
told her. “Say the day after to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Very well,” Deborah agreed 
reluctantly. “The day after tomor¬ 
row.” 

Last Chances 

Next morning William arose 
with a distinct, sense of important 
things to be done. A lifetime of 
crime had to be crowded into one 
day. 

Looking out of his window he 
espied the gardener bending over 
one of the beds. William had some¬ 
times wondered whether a pea sent 
violently from a pea-shooter would 
emb^ Itself in tne gardener’s bald 


head. He took up his pea-shooter 
and aimed carefully. The pea 
bounced back quite hard. The gar¬ 
dener also bounced back, with a yell 
of anger, shaking his fist at Wil¬ 
liam’s window. But William had 
discreetly retired, the question of the 
pea and the baldness for ever solved. 

He dressed briskly and went 
down to breakfast. No one else was 
in the dining-room. It was the work 
of a few minutes to remove the 
bacon from beneath the big pewter 
cover and substitute the kitten, to 
put a tablespoon of salt into the 
coffee and to put a two-days’-old 
paper in place of that morning’s. 
Warming to his subject, he removed 
the egg from under the cosy on his 
sister’s plate and placed in its stead 
a worm from the window-box. 

He surveyed the scene with a sigh 
of satisfaction. The only drawback 
was that he couldn’t safely stay to 
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watch results. Seizing some pieces of 
toast, he fled from the house. 

School, of course, was impossible. 
The precious hours of such a day as 
this could not be wasted in class. 
William set out down the road, 
which was empty except for a 
caravan gaily painted in red and 
yellow. It had little lace curtains at 
the window. A melancholy mule 
stood between the shafts. 

William gazed upon caravan and 
steed fascinated. Never, in his future 
life of noble merit, would he be able 
to annex a caravan. It was his last 
chance. No one seemed to be near 
the caravan or inside it. He climbed 
on to the driver’s seat, took the reins, 
said “Gee-up! ’’ to the mule, and the 
whole equipage moved off with a 
jolt. 

William was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. Carelessly he flicked 
the mule with the whip. The mule, 
though, took exception to this treat¬ 
ment. It suddenly started forward 
and galloped down the hill at full 
speed. The reins dropped from Wil¬ 
liam’s hands. He clung for dear life 
on to his seat as the swaying caravan 
did its best to fling him off. There 
came a ratde of crockery from 
within. Then another sound—a 
loud, agonized female scream. 
Someone who had been asleep 
behind the curtains had just 
awakened. 

William’s hair stood on end. The 
screams continued, mingled with 
the sound of breaking glass and 
crockery. Ahead was a gipsy’s little 
2^2 


donkey cart full of pots and pans. 
William found his voice. 

“Look out!’’ he yelled to the 
mule. But the mule refused to be 
warned. He neatly escaped the 
donkey cart himself but crashed the 
caravan into it with such force that 
the caravan broke a shaft and 
turned completely on to the donkey 
cart, scattering pots and pans. 
William fell on to a soft bank of 

i? 

grass, amazed that he was prac¬ 
tically unhurt. 

From within the caravan came 
yells of fear and anger. Then out of 
the window climbed a fat woman 
shaking her fist at the world in gen¬ 
eral. Her hair and face were covered 
with sugar and a fork was embed¬ 
ded in the front of her dress. 

The owner of the donkey cart 
arose from the mel% of pots and 
pans and turned upon her fiercely. 
She screamed at him furiously in 
reply. And coming along the road 
could be seen the figure of a fat man 
carrying a fishing rod. 

"Ach! Gott in HimmAl** he cried 
as he ran to join the frenzied alter¬ 
cation. “My l^autiful caravan! Who 
has this to it done?’’ 

With a wild glance at the scene of 
devastation, William turned and 
fled through the neighbouring 
wood, the fat man, the fat wc»nan 
and the donkey man in pursuit. To 
William it was like a ghastly night¬ 
mare. But the man and the woman 
were very fat, the donkey man was 
very old, and William was young 
and very fleet. So in kte than ten 
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minutes they gave up and returned 
quarrelling to the road. 

William felt on the whole exhila¬ 
rated by the adventure. However, 
he also felt in need of bodily susten¬ 
ance, so he purchased a bun and a 
botde of lemonade from a shop and 
sat by the roadside to recover. 

He spent part of the afternoon 
throwing stones at a scarecrow, 
succeeding in knocking off the hat 
and finally prostrating the wooden 
framework. An exciting chase by 
an angry farmfer followed. 

It was after tea-time when he re¬ 
turned home, walking with the 
bravado of a criminal who had 
drunk of crime to its very depth. 
His spirits sank a little as he ap¬ 
proached the gate. He could see the 
caravan-owner gesticulating at the 
door. Helped by the villagers, he 
had tracked William. 

*‘Mine beautiful caravan . . he 
was saying. 

William could also see the gar¬ 
dener. There was a small blue bruise 
on his shining head. William judged 
from the gardener’s smile that he 
had laid his formal complaint before 
authority. 

William noticed that his father 
looked pale and harassed. He 
noticed also, with a thrill of horror, 
that his father’s hand was bound up, 
and that a long scratch extendra 
down his check. William had 
guessed that the cat would scratch 
somebody, but... Crumbs 1 

William crept round to the back 
qf the house beneath the bushes. 
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Before giving himself up, he wanted 
to be sure of getting nis money’s- 
worth. A half-tin of green paint was 
in the tool shed. He’d had his eye on 
it for some time. Soon he was con¬ 
templating a green and enraged 
hen. Then, braced for the effort, he 
delivered himself up to justice. 

The Decision 

Dusk was falling. William gazed 
pensively from his bedroom win¬ 
dow. He had almost forgotten the 
stormy and decidedly unpleasant 
scene with his father, whose rhetoric 
had been rather lost on him; its 
pearls of sarcasm were so far above 
his head. And William hadn’t been 
really loath to retire to bed at once. 
It had been a very tiring day. 

Now his thoughts were going 
over some of its more exquisite 
moments. He also thought of the 
blameless life which was due to be¬ 
gin tomorrow—and the vision failed 
utterly to attract. Moreover, he 
hadn’t yet tried turning off the water 
at the main and hiding the key, or 
locking the cook in the larder, or— 
or a hundred things. 

A gentle voice came up from the 
garden. “William, where arc youp” 

William looked down and met 
the earnest gaze of Deborah. 

“You won’t forget,” she said, 
“that you’re going to start tomor¬ 
row, will you.?” 

William looked at her firmly. 

“I can’t tomorrow,” he said. “I’m 
puttin’ it oS. I’m puttin’ it o£F for 
a year or two.” ^ the ini> 







EUGENE LYONS, author, lecturar 
and radio commentator, it a world 
authority on communist Russia. An 
immigrant from Eastern Europe, he 
grew up in the New York slums, and 
at a young man worked passionately 
for the communist cause. In 1928 he 
went to Moscow as the United Press 
correspondent, and was the first 
foreign reporter to interview Stalin 
after his rite to power. But, faced 
with the realities of life in the Soviet 
Union, Lyons’ ardent faith in com- 
•nunism was shattered; “Assignment 
in Utopia,” the record of his bitter 
disenchantment, is one of the most 
celebrated books ever written about 
Russia. 

In “Workers’ Paradise Lost” Eugene 
Lyons looks back over the fifty years 
since the Revolution. His book, he 
explains, is not a chronological 
history but “an examination of the 
major myths with which the Soviet 
half century is crusted... The truth 
is that the so-called Great Experiment 
is the greatest failure in all history, 
considering its cost in tens of mil¬ 
lions of lives, incalculable suffering, 
world disorders, and the destruction 
of moral and spiritual values.” 






"T Ifolding aloft the torch of 
socialism, the Soviet 
jL JL people have opened a new 
epoch in world history ... The 
strength of communism is inex¬ 
haustible ... The revolution is 
triumphing . . . Socialism is the 
present for hundreds of millions of 
people, and the morrow for the rest 
of mankind. 

These words arc taken from a Le¬ 
page declaration issued by the Soviet 
Union to mark the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the “socialist revolution” 
of November 7, 1917. In billowing 
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cliches, the document proclaims 
“the full and final victory of social¬ 
ism in the USSR.” It parades all the 
familiar Soviet boasts: the abolition 
of unemployment, “colossal pro¬ 
gress in economic and cultural de¬ 
velopment,” the doom of capitalism, 
the glories of socialist industrializa¬ 
tion and collective farming, and 
“the revolutionary rejuvenation of 
the world.” 

All nations, of course, have their 
cherished myths, rooted in their 
past and evolved through genera¬ 
tions and centuries. But communist 
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mythology is unique. It hasn’t 
grown; it has been deliberately con¬ 
structed in our own time. 

The Soviets created the first gov¬ 
ernment on record that considered 
the shaping of thought at home, 
and its manipulation abroad, as a 
primary necessity, and they have 
operated the largest propaganda 
machine in history. Yesterday’s de¬ 
feats are made into today’s victories, 
words and concepts arc turned in¬ 
side out. The document marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of com¬ 
munism is a supreme example of 
this “instant” mythology. 

There is no doubt that November 
1917 is a dramatic milestone in 
world history. The impact on all 
mankind of the Bolshevik take-over 
can scarcely be overstated, and the 
Kremlin’s unswerving drive for one 
communist world has been and re¬ 
mains a prime force in shaping the 
twentieth century. But what lies be¬ 
hind the communist rhetoric.? Has 
socialism succeeded.? Is it true that 
“Soviet citizens have no fear of 
poverty”.? Does “the scientific 
theory of Marxism-Leninism” lead 
to “real democracy, peace and free¬ 
dom”.? What, in fact, are the reali¬ 
ties behind the Soviet myths.? 

The time is ripe for clear and 
definitive answers to such questions. 

**I Spit on Russia!** 

What transpired on the night of 
November 6-7, 1917, has been re¬ 
ferred to for half a century as a revo¬ 
lution. This is a grotesque lie. 
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Lenin, Trotsky and their Bolshevik 
cohorts pulled off a putsch, a coun- 
/er-revolution. In fact, they over¬ 
threw the first democratic society in 
Russian history—what was then, in 
Lenin’s own words, “the freest 
country in the world”—after a truly 
popular revolution in March 1917 
had replaced the monarchy with a 
provisional government headed by 
Alexander Kerensky. 

The Bolsheviks did not liberate 
the people. The people freed them — 
from exile. Lenin learned of the fall 
of the Tsar from the newspapers in 
Switzerland. He arrived in Petro- 
grad (then the Russian capital) with 
some 30 disciples oh April 16. Trot¬ 
sky, who had been in New York, 
arrived in May; others, like Stalin, 
straggled in from exile colonies 
within Russia. 

They represented the smallest of 
the various Russian radical move¬ 
ments, and, beyond a determination 
to seize control, they had no clear 
plan. But in the end the focused will 
of Lenin proved plan enough. Revo¬ 
lution, in his view, was not a popu¬ 
lar surge in the romantic tradition. 
It was a swift, deadly blow by a 
small, disciplined elite. 

“Give us an organization of pro¬ 
fessional revolutionaries,” he said, 
“and we will turn Russia upside 
down.” 

Excoriating the hesitant as idiots 
and cowards, Lenin drove his Bol¬ 
sheviks to the putsch, which most of 
them opposed as an insane adven¬ 
ture. They knew that the people 
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had no desire for communism. So 
the Bolsheviks covered their manip¬ 
ulations with democratic slogans 
and pledges. Pravda, then edited by 
Molotov and Stalin, promised free¬ 
dom, civil liberties, the secret ballot, 
the right to strike, the right of non- 
Russian peoples to secede from the 
empire. 

The actual putsch was accom¬ 
plished, in Lenin’s words, “by an 
amazingly small number.” The 
forces involved numbered less than 
20,000, most of them newly created 
Red Guards. Just as duped as the 
people, they thought they were 
fighting for freedom and the multi¬ 
party soviets (workers’ councils). 

With very little effort and few 
casualties, the insurgents took over 
Petrograd’s telephone and telegraph 
centres, police headquarters, the 
main publishing plants and other 
strategic points. Only the high com¬ 
mand of the provisional govern¬ 
ment held out late into the night in 
the old tsarist Winter Palace, brave¬ 
ly defended by a women’s battalion 
then on duty. The battleship Aurora 
bombarded the palace from the 
Neva River, while Red Guards 
laid siege from the ground. Keren¬ 
sky and a few other government 
leaders managed to escape before 
the capitulation. 

From the moment the monarchy 
had fallen, the Russian peoples’ 
hopes of self-government had been 
centred on the election of a constit¬ 
uent assembly, a democratic parlia¬ 
ment to draw up a democratic 


constitution. Lenin and his follow¬ 
ers had jumped on the bandwagon, 
posing not merely as advocates of 
the parliament but as its only true 
friends. What if the voting went 
against them } They piously pledged 
to abide by the popular mandate. 

“As a democratic government,” 
Pravda asserted, “we cannot dis¬ 
regard the decision of the people, 
even if we do not agree with it.” 

The balloting began on Novem¬ 
ber 25 and ended on December 9. In 
most large centres of population, 
the election was conducted under 
Bolshevik auspices. Yet 27 million 
votes, out of some 36 million cast, 
went to other parties. 

The assembly was scheduled to 
meet in Tauride Palace, in Petro- 
grad, on January 18, 1918. That 
morning, cheering columns of un¬ 
armed workers and peasants 
marched towards the centre of the 
city with banners hailing the parlia¬ 
ment and proclaiming their faith in 
democracy. When the procession 
approached the palace, Lettish 
sharpshooters—whom Lenin had 
imported for the job—opened fire 
without warning. About 100 of the 
demonstrators were killed, hun¬ 
dreds more were wounded, and the 
rest fled in panic. 

Despite this bloody prelude, the 
elected deputies gathered for their 
first meeting. They found the palace 
filled with a drunken mob, admitted 
by Lenin’s guards, and when the 
proceedings began, these “guests” 
shouted down the delegates. Lenin 





December 

lolled on the stairs leading to the 
speaker’s platform, sneering, jeer¬ 
ing and egging on the raucous mob 
until the assembly was forced to ad¬ 
journ. Optimistic deputies who re¬ 
turned the next day found the palace 
doors locked. The assembly never 
met again. 

Thus a handful of determined, 
cynical men captured the revolution. 
To associates who complained in the 
name of Russia, Lenin said: **I spit 
on Russia! This is merely one phase 
through which we must pass on the 
way to world revolution.” 

Rebellion and Red Terror 

The Bolshevik putsch touched 
off a titanic resistance among the 
people that culminated in one of the 
longest and bloodiest civil wars in 
modern times. From 1917 to 1921, 
Russia was gripped by a bizarre 
complex of conhicts that covered 
the whole political spectrum. White 
forces fought for tsarist restoration; 
armies battled for the national inde¬ 
pendence of the Ukraine, of Georgia 
in the Caucasus, of the Moslem 
nationalities in Central Asia. The 
largest groups fought for constitu¬ 
tional democracy. 

Virtually all the clashing factions 
were anti-communist, but they were 
so divided by mutual hatreds that 
the Bolsheviks were able to triumph 
in the end. The Red Army, under 
Trotsky, dealt with the military 
threat, while the answer to civilian 
revolts was the Red Terror. 

“At every opportunity, Lenin 
26a 
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kept hammering into our heads 
that terror was unavoidable,” Trot¬ 
sky would write, and now the 
Cheka—Lenin’s newly formed se¬ 
cret-police organization—began to 
carve its initials on the writhing 
body of Russia. 

Lenin and Trotsky concentrated 
on demolishing the Left, for the 
Bolsheviks feared opposition social¬ 
ists and liberals more than all the 
monarchists put together. The pri¬ 
sons were quickly crammed with 
genuine revolutionaries, idealists 
and democrats. As opposition 
mounted, the hostage system was 
introduced—the killing of innocents 
to avenge attacks on the new rulers. 

‘‘One person in ten will be shot, 
whether guilty or not,” an early 
warning announced. The ratio was 
quickly stepped up. Besides prison 
and death, Lenin proposed the use 
of forced labour to erase potential 
nonconformists—those who might, 
because of their social background, 
oppose the Red masters. 

Beyond Moscow and Petrograd, 
little Lenins aped their leader. In 
Bryansk, the death penalty was de¬ 
creed for drunkenness; in Viatka, 
for “leaving the house after 8 p.m.”; 
in other areas, for theft. Speaking to 
a local soviet in Petrograd, Gregori 
Zinoviev called for the extermina¬ 
tion of ten million people: “We 
must win to our side 90 million of 
the 100 million inhabitants of 
Russia. As for the rest... they must 
be annihilated.” History proved his 
final estimate far too modest—and ‘ 
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he would himself be among the 
annihilated. 

The blood bacchanalia shed its 
last margin of restraint after Au¬ 
gust 30, 1918, when Dora Kaplan, 
a Social Revolutionary, shot and 
wounded Lenin as “a traitor to the 
revolution.” In reprisal, 500 prison¬ 
ers in Kronstadt were mowed down 
by rifle fire. In Petrograd, 512 
hostages were killed. 

One Cheka chief. Comrade Latsis, 
announced: ‘‘We are exterminat¬ 
ing the bourgeoisie as a class! 
Don’t look for incriminating evi¬ 
dence.” If a man’s hands were not 
work-worn, he said, that was evi¬ 
dence enough. 

Still resistance continued. No one 
book could describe in detail the 
hundreds of uprisings throughout 
Russia in this period, but the most 
dramatic was the rebellion of Kron¬ 
stadt. 

The sailors of Kronstadt, an 
island naval fortress near Petrograd, 
had been among the main support¬ 
ers of the putsch. But as the Red 
Terror spread, they shared the dis¬ 
illusionment of the country at large. 
At last, on March i, 1921, at a meet¬ 
ing of 15,000 sailors and work¬ 
ers, a resolution condemning the 
regime was passed. ‘‘The present so¬ 
viets do not express the will of the 
workers and peasants,” it charged, 
and went on to ask for “new elec¬ 
tions by secret ballot.” 

Four days later, the sailors formed 
a committee, composed chiefly of 
communists, which assumed control 


of the town, the fortress and the 
ships. A brutally worded ultimatum 
by Trotsky, approved by Lenin, 
called for “unconditional surren¬ 
der.” Otherwise, it promised, the 
“mutineers” would be shot “like 
partridges.” When the committee 
refused to yield, Trotsky assigned 
General Mikhail Tukhachevsky to 
take Kronstadt by force. Hundreds 
of Petrograd workers crossed the ice 
—the gulf between the island and 
the mainland was frozen—to join 
the menaced sailors. 

Tukhachevsky set out with 60,000 
picked troops. Cheka forces were 
deployed behind them, ready to 
shoot any soldiers who might flinch 
from attacking the heroes of the 
revolution. The siege began with 
an aerial bombardment, followed by 
an artillery barrage. The sailors an¬ 
swered with fire from the fort and 
from their ships. Then the Red 
Army advanced across the ice. At 
several points the ice gave way and 
hundreds were drowned, but the as¬ 
sault was successful. The Red troops 
proceeded to conquer the town, 
street by street. 

Tukhachevsky later declared that 
in all his years of war and civil war, 
he had not witnessed carnage such 
as he saw at Kronstadt. “It was not a 
batde,” he said, “it was an inferno. 
The sailors fought like wild beasts. 

I cannot understand where they 
found the might for such rage. Each 
house had to be taken by storm.” 
On March 17, Tukhachevsky re¬ 
ported to Trotsky that the job was 
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finished. An estimated i8,ocx) of the 
rebels had been killed. Hundreds 
were arrested and shot in the ensu¬ 
ing “pacification.” 

The massacre of the sailors sig¬ 
nalized the rupture of the last natu¬ 
ral bond between the Soviet regime 
and the people. The totalitarian 
state had triumphed; Russia was a 
nation occupied by an internal 
enemy. 

Statistical Magic 

Lenin now faced a new crisis: 
famine. A vast drought, systematic 
confiscation of farm products by the 
communists and seizures by the 
various armies had left the peasant 
utterly helpless. Hunger spread 
everywhere, together with typhus 
and brigandage, while hundreds of 
thousands of bezprizorny —home¬ 
less children—roamed the land like 
wild animals. 

Millions of people perished, and 
with the famine getting worse, 
Lenin was forced to make conces¬ 
sions to salvage his regime. A New 
Economic Policy (NEP) restored 
most private enterprise, first in agri¬ 
culture and later in small business. 
This retreat was solely economic; 
the government did not relax its 
totalitarian grip on politics, and it 
kept control of big industry, com¬ 
munications, banking and foreign 
trade. 

Still, under NEP, the mixed econ¬ 
omy began to flourish. Well-stocked 
shops blossomed on every city street. 
Agriculture recovered momentum,. 


and farm production soon grew be¬ 
yond anything known in Russian 
history. By 1928, the economy had 
been restored to roughly its pre-war 
condition. But by then Lenin was 
dead, Trotsky had been driven into 
exile—and Stalin had become sole 
master of all Russia. 

Stalin chose to end NEP, and all 
economic life reverted to state mo¬ 
nopoly. Then he announced a Five 
Year Plan (1928-32) for super-indus¬ 
trialization and collectivization of 
agriculture. Once again the nation 
was driven into an era of incredible 
suffering. 

No other economic enterprise in 
history has been so vastly publicized, 
so glamorized and misjudged, as 
Stalin’s first Five Year Plan. As 
originally charted, the Plan covered 
every department of the nation’s 
life, promising great advances in 
consumer industries, food produc¬ 
tion, housing. 

The planning agency, Gosplan, 
meticulously detailed higher living 
standards. The purchasing power 
of Soviet currency would rise by 
20 per cent, real wages by 66 per 
cent, the cost of living would be 
lowered by 14 per cent. 

What became of such promises.? 
A speech by Stalin, made public in 
July 1931, added up to a devastating 
indictment. In most enterprises, he 
complained, workers were desert¬ 
ing their jobs “to seek fortune” clse-^ 
where. Many plans presumably 
fulfilled or overfulfilled were only 
“on paper.” This was the picture, 
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with i8 months to go. Yet, in Janu¬ 
ary 1933, Stalin announced a quanti¬ 
tative fulfilment of 93.7 per cent of 
the entire Plan! 

Actually, measured by bulk alone, 
the Plan achieved much—but only 
in heavy industry, and even there it 
fell far short of original targets. 
Scores of new factories and indus¬ 
trial complexes were erected. The 
country possessed twice as many oil 
lines as in 1928, and a network of 
power stations with a capacity four 
times greater than in pre-war 
Russia. 

But in terms of quality the pic¬ 
ture was dismal. Rail lines were ex¬ 
tended, but transportation was tied 
up in hopeless knots. All construc¬ 
tion had to allow 50 per cent for 
overheads. Waste of raw materials 
surpassed the worst fears of the 
planners. 

Many of the government’s claims 
were so outrageous, even comical, 
that only a totalitarian regime 
would have dared to advance them. 
The consumption of immensely 
larger sums of capital than the plan¬ 
ners had expected (reflecting ineffi¬ 
ciency and inflation) was acclaimed 
as an overfulfilment of the Plan! 
When millions of women were 
forced to do heavy work in construc¬ 
tion, coal mining and road building,* 
Ais was cited as proof of the grow¬ 
ing equality of the sexes! 

Even the book-keeping behind of¬ 
ficial claims was open to challenge, 
.though not many foreign econo¬ 
mists saw through the deft statistical 


magic. The Kremlin simply com¬ 
pared total result with the total 
planned, instead of weighing the 
actual increase against the planned 
increase. For example, steel output 
in 1928 was q-2 million tons. The 
Plan foresaw an increase to 10-3 
million tons. Actual production in 
the final year was 5*9 million tons— 
up i-j million instead of million, 
or 28 per cent of the planned expan¬ 
sion. 

The Kremlin, however, said in 
effect: “We aimed at 10 3 and got 
5-9; therefore, our Plan was fulfilled 
by 57 per cent.” On this basis, if pro¬ 
duction had not increased by a single 
ton, the Plan would still have been 
carried out by over 40 per cent— 
progress while standing still I 

When such sleight of hand is re¬ 
vealed, the official claims collapse. 
New housing, credited with 84 per 
cent fulfilment, in fact increased by 
only 44 per cent.-(At the same time, 
the need for housing grew several 
hundred per cent, because of the in 
flux of urban workers.) Meanwhile, 
living costs zoomed, wages declined, 
hunger spread, consumer goods 
were tragically short. 

But, amazingly, the Plan has gone 
down in history as a fantastic suc¬ 
cess. Indeed, the belief that commu¬ 
nism is a virtual guarantee of rapid 
economic progress for underdevel¬ 
oped nations stems primarily' from 
this stubborn delusion which began 
when Stalin's boasts were accepted 
across a large part of the world. 

Why,? The answer is not hard to 
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find. The Plan had been under way 
for a year when a great depression 
hit the advanced industrial coun¬ 
tries. Millipns of frightened people 
wanted to believe that someone had 
an answer. Over in Russia, new 
factories were going up at a time 
when their own were closing down. 
The symbolism of this contrast 
blinded them. So when the Plan was 
“completed,” they believed the 
fairy-tale statistics, and shouted 
down anyone who raised doubts 
about what seemed the one bright 
spot in a dark world. Craving a mi¬ 
racle, they settled for a counterfeit. 

Criminals by Decree 

The Plan also laid the founda¬ 
tions for the most out-and-out police 
state in modern times. Nearly all 
the evils now identified as Stalinism 
were brought to perfection during 
these years. Concentration camps, of 
course, had been started under 
Lenin. But the system came to its 
full flowering during the Plan. 

Reference to camp inmates as 
“slaves” enrages Soviet officialdom, 
but the label actually understates the 
reality. Formerly, slaves—whether 
in ancient Rome or the American 
South—had cash value and so were 
fed, clothed, protected against ex¬ 
tremes of weather; often they raised 
families. In contrast, the Soviet 
forced labourers were subjected to 
chronic hunger, freezing conditions, 
disease. Both slaves and convicts, 
they were literally worked to death. 
It was cheaper to replace them with 


fresh victims than to keep them 
alive. 

Almost anyone was a candidate 
for the camps in Siberia, the Arctic 
regions, wherever unpaid labour 
was needed. A “five-year plan for 
the liquidation of religion” was 
launched. Priests, mullahs and rab¬ 
bis filled every concentration camp. 
Under NEP, private enterprise had 
been legal; now it was turned into 
a crime. Those who had engaged in 
it—hundreds of thousands of small 
shopkeepers, artisans employing a 
few helpers, petty traders—were 
stripped of their possessions, ex¬ 
pelled from their homes, often ship¬ 
ped to the camps. 

Byvshiye, “former people,” those 
who had been employers or busi¬ 
nessmen before the revolution, were 
added to the new categories of crim- 
inals-by-decrce. They were driven 
from their homes, denied food 
rations, employed only as unskilled 
labour, or simply left to beg and die. 
Even the children of byvshiye, 
though born since the revolution, 
were denied food and schooling. 
Social origin—who were your par¬ 
ents.?—became the first test for em¬ 
ployment, party membership, edu¬ 
cation and indeed survival. 

At the same time, although the 
state was in desperate need of in¬ 
dustrial brains, it unleashed a merci¬ 
less drive against the so-called 
intelligentsia. Engineers, technicians 
and chemists were especially vulner¬ 
able, on the theory that they might 
be more expert at sabotage. Culture 
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also came under fire through sys¬ 
tematic purges of writers, artists, 
teachers and historians. 

To meet the shortage of techno¬ 
logical skills, the Kremlin imported 
thousands of Western specialists, 
together with machinery and blue¬ 
prints. In many of the most publi¬ 
cized industrial “miracles,” the 
planning and technical direction 
were American, German or French; 
only the slave labour and the capital 
were provided by the Soviets. 

To pay for foreign technicians, 
the Kremlin quickly-used up its cur¬ 
rency reserves, then set out to raise 
more. Great works of art were sold 
to foreign museums. The Orthodox 
churches were stripped of their his¬ 
toric treasures. In the merciless push 
for valuta —hard currency—a sys¬ 
tem of ransom was instituted under 
which friends and relatives abroad 
could release’a Soviet citizen by pay¬ 
ing large amounts in hard foreign 
cash. Special shops— Torgsin — 
were opened in large cities, where 
food and other goods in short supply 
could be bought only for gold, 
silver, jewels and foreign money. 

Soon more barbarous means of 
extracting the last bit of valuta were 
developed. People known to have 
relatives in America or Europe were 
forced to write letters begging for 
money. People suspected of possess¬ 
ing valuables were rounded up by 
the GPU* and tortured until they 

• The GPU succeeded the Cheka, and was 
in turn succeeded by the NKVD, then the 
MVD, now the KGB—new names for the 
same secret-police establishment. 


“voluntarily” surrendered their hid¬ 
den bank-notes, gold pieces, silver 
spoons or jewels. The GPU made 
no class distinctions in crowding its 
torture pavilions: servant girls, pro¬ 
fessors, factory workers were 
sweated and frozen and terrorized 
for weeks indiscriminately. Thous¬ 
ands were processed over and over 
again. 

This is only a fraction of the cost 
in human life and suffering that 
must be added to the true balance 
sheet of the Plan. To gauge the 
full magnitude of the tragedy, one 
must look at the greatest disaster 
of all: the monstrous cost of col¬ 
lectivization and the collapse of 
agriculture. 

Hell in 70,000 Villages 

Stalin told Churchill that collec¬ 
tivization took more Soviet lives 
than the Second World War. Com¬ 
pulsive killers boast of their scores: 
he was exaggerating, but not by 
much. 

On December 27, 1929, Stalin 
issued the slogan : “Liquidation of 
the l{ula\s as a class.” K.ula\ (liter¬ 
ally “fist”) originally meant an af¬ 
fluent peasant. Stalin redefined the 
term to fit anyone who owned more 
than two cows or the equivalent. In 
practice, the label was stretched to 
cover any peasant who insisted on 
keeping his own plot of land. 

The slogan was an imperious 
command to smash and disperse 
millions of men, women and chil¬ 
dren as quickly as possible*, iix order 
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to tnakc others see the virtue of sink¬ 
ing their farms, animals and equip¬ 
ment into collectives. It ignited such 
madness that 65 days later the slogan 
was revoked. But by then the dam¬ 
age was done. 

Hell broke loose in 70,000 vil¬ 
lages. At least a million families 
were deprived of everything, herded 
at gunpoint into cattle trucks and 
dumped weeks later in the lumber 
regions of the frozen North, or in 
the deserts of Central Asia. Thou¬ 
sands died of exposure, starvation 
and disease in transport, and no o^.e 
dared guess the death rate in the 
wilderness where this humanity was 
scattered. 

Blind with fury, villagers often 
armed themselves with sticks and 
pitchforks and tried to fight back. 
The Red Army and the GPU were 
constantly called out to put down 
uprisings. Families set fire to their 
own homes and barns. Fruit farmers 
uprooted their trees. Collectiviza¬ 
tion officials were afraid to venture 
out after dark, but, for all their cau¬ 
tion, hundreds were murdered. 

The most startling act of sabotage 
was the slaughter or millions of ani¬ 
mals by their owners. By 1929, the 
losses of the civil war had been more 
than made up. But now the peasants 
hastened to kill their animals rather 
than relinquish them to the state. 
Eventually, to stop the defiance, the 
death penalty was decreed: one hu¬ 
man life for the life of a pig or goat. 

By the end of the Five Year ftan, 
the country had lost half its catde 


and horses, two-thirds of its sheep 
and goats, two-fifths of its pigs. The 
slaughter plagues Russia to this day. 
In 1953, when Khrushchev bewailed 
the fact that there were eight to 
nine million fewer cows in the 
USSR than at the beginning of 1928, 
he was referring to the effects of the 
peasant resistance. 

By 1932, nearly 80 per cent of the 
national farmland had been col¬ 
lectivized. And in autumn that year 
came the second great famine of the 
Soviet epoch. This famine is unique 
in histor) because it was man-made, 
and deliberately allowed to take its 
course in order to chastise and 
humble 40 or 50 million human 
beings. 

Forced into the harness of collec¬ 
tivization, the peasants proceeded to 
sabotage the system by planting 
only enough for themselves. It was 
the most extensive example of mass 
non-co-operation in all history. But 
they under-rated the savagery of the 
enemy. 

The Kremlin saw what was com¬ 
ing. Grain was then cheap in the 
world market, and a relatively small 
amount of money diverted from 
foreign purchases of machinery 
might have prevented a calamity. 
But Stalin decided to seize the whole 
harvest from the recalcitrant peas¬ 
ants by force, leaving them to starve. 
Once again the army, the GPU and 
special party “enforcers” invaded 
the fields and villages. Convoys of 
lorries carted off every egg, every 
vegetable, every piece of fruit and 
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grain of wheat that could be found. 

At the end of 1932, ,the famine 
was at its worst. Each morning, 
wagons collected the night’s dead 
in Ukrainian and Caucasian towns. 
Corpses lined the roads. Cannibal¬ 
ism .spread through the- most 
stricken regions. 

^Unthreshed Stalks” 

What did the communists get in 
return for this inhumanity? A farm¬ 
ing system that has never worked. 
After 38 years of collectivization, 
the Soviets arc still unable to feed 
the nation adequately. Farm output 
is one of the low’est per man-hour 
and per acre among the major coun¬ 
tries. From one of the world’s prime 
exporters of grain, Russia has be¬ 
come a grain importer. 

The peasant’s work on .socialized 
fields is still indifferent, or deliber¬ 
ately harmfill. The Press perpetually 
inveighs against sloppiness, or de¬ 
lays in harvesting, in transporting 
crops, in maintenance of equipment. 
Indignantly, party officials estimate 
that 25 per cent of the fertilizer 
never reaches the fields; much of it 
remains near the railways where it 
is dumped, congealing to the hard¬ 
ness of stone. State grain stores 
receive what Khrushchev once des¬ 
cribed as “mud,^ ice, snow and 
unthreshed stalks.” 

In 1961, Khrushchev charged an¬ 
grily that in his native Ukraine 
“half of the cultivated maize was 
pilfered and plundered as it stood.” 
In many villages, party officials 
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have to mobilize “activistsXf^ 
guard the fields day and night, and 
in some places peasants are searched 
as they leave for home. 

The same agrarian failure has 
been repeated throughout the com¬ 
munist world—in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, China. 
(In the two cases where the peasants 
were permitted to leave collectives 
—in Yugoslavia and Poland—the 
exodus was almost unanimous, and 
food production rose at once.) But 
the most astonishing contrast—a 
laboratory test of the vitality of pri¬ 
vate versus socialized farming—can 
be seen in Russia itself. 

Stalin was forced to make one con¬ 
cession : he permitted the socialized 
peasant to own a cow and a few 
animals, and the right to cultivate 
a private plot near his home (aver- 
aging two-thirds of an acre) and to 
sell its produce in the open market. 
Intended as a temporary sop, it 
proved so dramatically productive 
that it has remained to this day. 

One U.S. expert, who has visited 
Russia several times to observe the 
agrarian economy, reports: “I saw 
stretching for miles around each 
village the weedy, parched, sparse 
collective fields. But around every 
hut was a lush litdc garden, burst¬ 
ing with greenery. These are the 
tiny private plots which the regime 
allows the peasants to work as they 
please. 

“To use every inch of the soil, 
even the front lawn is planted with 
vegetables. The ground between 
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plants is as clean as if a house' 
wife swept it with a broom. The 
produce gives the peasants more 
income than their collective farm 
wages. Without these small gardens, 
the USSR would starve.” 

In 1966, according to the govern¬ 
ment’s own figures, these private 
plots—with a mere three per cent 
of the nation’s sown cropland— 
accounted for 30 per cent of the 
gross Soviet harvest, other than 
grain; 60 per cent of the potato crop, 
40 per cent of all vegetables and 
milk, and 68 per cent of all meat 
products! 

Still the collective system remains 
sacrosanct in Soviet planning, and 
the agricultural crisis appears to 
be permanent. The only feasible 
solution would be a return to some 
form of private farming on a major 
scale. This the leaders dare not 
permit. Totalitarian industry and 
political life, they know, could not 
survive side by side with a free 
agriculture. 

Hitler’s Greatest Blunder 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
the Soviet dictatorship had been 
rearing a new generation in its own 
grim image. It was a gigantic enter¬ 
prise in ‘‘human engineering,” with 
a ‘‘new Soviet man” as its end pro¬ 
duct. 

Then, in June 1941, the Nazis 
crashed into Russia, and at once the 
regime confessed that its engineer¬ 
ing had been a failure. 

In that hour of crisis, it would be 


expected, the Kremlin would Sim¬ 
mon the country to a crusade in de¬ 
fence of communist society. Instead, 
the words “socialism” and “com¬ 
munism” were all but expunged 
from the propaganda lexicon. The 
names of Marx and Lenin were 
rarely mentioned. Soviet slogans 
were swept aside, and the nation 
was assured that it was fighting a 
Great Patriotic War, a Fatherland 
War, not a communist war. Most 
indicative of all, religion was made 
not merely legal but respectable. 
Crusading against God was forbid¬ 
den. Church bells, long silent, rang 
out again, even on the radio. 

The reason for this abrupt change 
was all too clear. From the first hour 
of the invasion, the situation was 
catastrophic for the communists. 
Along a 1,500-milc front, the Ger¬ 
mans pushed forth at blitz speed, 
as the Soviet armies melted away in 
retreat and surrender. 

The Germans could not build 
barbed-wire enclosures fast enough 
to contain the millions of pris¬ 
oners and deserters—it was hard 
to tell them apart, because the 
defence was so halfhearted. The 
invaders took almost four million 
prisoners in the first four months. 
Before the Nazi tide was stopped, it 
had engulfed a third of the Soviet 
population in a territory several 
times as large as France. 

To a government with multitudi- 
nous eyes and cars^ it had been no 
secret that thousands had been pray¬ 
ing for war as the best chance to 
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throw of? their shackles. The Krem¬ 
lin’s dread of the people under war 
conditions had in large measure 
motivated Stalin's alliance with Hit¬ 
ler. The reality surpassed his worst 
forebodings. 

Jurgen Thorwald, a German 
journalist who has written exten¬ 
sively about the Eastern campaigns, 
refers to “the real joy with which 
the population everywhere received 
the advancing German soldiers.” In 
town and village alike, the people 
turned out with bread and salt, the 
ancient Slavic ceremonial of wel¬ 
come. Civilians flocked to volunteer 
for non-combat services to the Ger¬ 
mans. In many cities they made gay 
bonfires of books by Lenin, Stalin, 
Marx. 

Of course, this honeymoon did 
not last. Quickly enough, the real 
nature of the conqueror became 
manifest: his racist insanities, his 
cruelty, his plans for permanent oc¬ 
cupation and dismemberment of 
Russia. 

All Slavs were treated as Unter- 
menschen suited only for future 
colonial exploitation. Prisoners of 
war- were massed in the open in 
freezing weather, neglected, starved 
and maltreated. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands perished; millions were de¬ 
ported for labour in Germany. 

Hidcr had committed his greatest 
blunder. He accomplished what 
Stalin could not: the creation of a 
genuine patriotic fighting spirit. 
Once the Russians were convinced 
that the Germans had not come to 


liberate them from Bolshevism but 
to enslave them to Nazism, the fate 
of the invaders was sealed. 

Through the war years, the re¬ 
gime subtly encouraged the people 
to believe that the nightmare past 
was over. The moratorium on com¬ 
munist slogans, the new rights of 
worship, the leaders’ guarded allu¬ 
sions to democracy—all seemed a 
tacit agreement for a new start. 

But at the end of the war the dic¬ 
tatorship was grimly tightened. 
Every department of Soviet life was 
purged and repurged, and the camp 
populations swelled. The old terror 
was back in full swing, with the 
old slogans—and new five-year 
plans. 

Economic Fairy Tales 

On the frozen swamplands of 
Siberia close to the i^rctic Circle, 
swept by cruel blizzards, there is a 
ghost railway—some 550 miles of 
rusted rails, ramshackle stations, 
bridges and barracks. The “Dead 
Road,” as it has been called in the 
Soviet Press, was never completed, 
never put to use. 

It was built entirely by slave* 
labour, in 6o-below-zero tempera¬ 
tures, under conditions of horrify¬ 
ing hardship. Every stick of wocxl 
and pound of metal had to be 
hauled through icy waterways and 
across thousands of miles of almost 
impassable terrain. 

How did such a project start.? 
Stalin, with a fanciful notion that a 
railway paralleling the Arctic seas 
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would support his Far North mari¬ 
time trade (though the waters are 
open only about two months a year), 
ordered the construction in 1949. 
No one dared question his wisdom, 
and the job went on year after year, 
almost forgotten in Moscow, taking 
its brutal toll in death and agony. It 
was abandoned after Stalin’s death 
in 1953. 

The Dead Road stands as a sym¬ 
bol of the inhumanity, the wasteful¬ 
ness and the essential imbecility of 
economic life under totalitarianism 
—of the arbitrary decisions that 
pass for “centralized planning.” To¬ 
day the Soviet government is the 
world’s most colossal super-monopo¬ 
ly, the single owner and manager of 
everything in the U.S.S.R. 

Official statistics show a total of 
I *3 million administrative personnel 
in the central planning apparatus 
and its district agencies, but there 
are also hundreds of regional and 
local committees, bureaux, party 
commissions. Some Soviet experts 
estimate that there are in all a1x)ut 
12 million people in “the sphere of 
administration” related to plan¬ 
ning. 

Every capitalist business director 
knows how much time and money 
goes into formulating even short- 
range plans for a single firm. How 
can the Soviets possibly carry out the 
gargantuan task of running the en 
tire economic universe of a hugi 
nation? The answer is that the; 
can’t and don’t. At most, the stat 
tries to plan the small part of th 
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economic iceberg that shows above 
water. - 

According to the Soviet journal 
Planned Economy, there are some 
two million industrial enterprises 
and agencies in the USSR, The top 
200,000 produce about 20 million 
separate items, but Gqsplan, the 
central planning apparatus, works 
up annual and long-term directives 
for only 18,000 items—or less than 
one tenth of one per cent. The rest 
arc fitted into the over-all plan, in 
theory at least, at lower levels—coun¬ 
try-wide, regional, local—through 
what one Western economist calls 
“a crazy quilt of supplementary 
agencies several layers thick.” 

Soviet planners fix as many as 
eight million prices (700 for cherry 
preserves alone, Prat/da reported). 
But the prices are arbifrary and use¬ 
less to management, since they do 
not reflect true costs. A French 
economist and socialist, Andre 
Philip, was astonished to learn dur¬ 
ing a Soviet visit in 1956 that prices 
for various commodities were often 
decided by consulting foreign mail¬ 
order catalogues. 

To meet the torments of planning, 
factory managers have for decades 
exaggerated their needs, then hoard¬ 
ed materials, equipment and spare 
parts as insurance against shortages. 
At the same time, management 
under-estimates capacity. (The lower 
it can keep the planned quotas, the 
more easily it can fulfil them.) 
Variety, too, is held to a mini¬ 
mum, in order to get larger bulk 
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production. Innovations are shun¬ 
ned, since retooling is time-con¬ 
suming and retards output. 

As the Soviet economy grows 
larger and more complex, planning 
becomes even more difficult—until 
it approaches impossibility. The con¬ 
struction of one new steel mill was 
spelt out down to the location of 
each nail, in 91 volumes totalling 
70,000 pages! 

Some Damning Admissions 

Russia since 1917 has been trans¬ 
formed into a powerful industrial 
nation, but the achievement has 
been made at an excruciating cost. 

Gross national product in the 
USSR stands today at about 46 
per cent of the American, making it 
“the second industrial nation in the 
world.” But when the totals are 
measured in production per inhabi¬ 
tant, Russia drops down to four¬ 
teenth place according to Soviet 
economists, twentieth place accord¬ 
ing to Western economists. 

In these 50 years, it should be re¬ 
membered, all other major nations 
have made similar or greater ad¬ 
vances without mass murder and 
mass slavery. Russia itself, which 
was in dramatic economic upsurge 
when war and revolution inter¬ 
vened, would undoubtedly have 
done as well under a more moderate 
government and private enterprise. 

Illusions of “miracles of progress” 
seemed confirmed by the Soviet 
launching of the Sputnik. A totali¬ 
tarian state can obtain spectacular 
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results with .selected targets by a 
crash programme that ignores 
material and human costs. But 
sputniks are no more proof of over¬ 
all economic strength than were the 
Great Pyramids in ancient Egypt. 

Moreover, how does Soviet 
industrialization measure up in 
terms of quality and efficiency.? 

Consider the car industry, so basic 
that it is almost the test of the 
vitality of a modern industrial 
society. 

Car production in the USSR be¬ 
gan in the 1930’s with the purchase 
of a complete Ford factory from 
Detroit, installed, equipped and, for 
some years, run by Americans. But 
today, after 30 years in the business, 
the USSR admits that it is unable 
to equip a modern car factory. 
Instead, it has turned to Fiat in Italy 
to design and build plants with an 
ultimate capacity of several hundred 
thousand cars a year. It is also nego¬ 
tiating with car companies in Japan 
and France. 

The same holds true for other 
Soviet industries. The introduction 
of plastics, synthetic fibres and other 
chemical products has been made 
possible to a large extent by equip¬ 
ment and whole factories bought 
in foreign countries. In fact, the 
Kremlin should be thankful that 
the prophesied doom of capitalism 
has not come true. It desperately 
needs lightweight, high-strength 
metals, improved electronic com¬ 
puters, advanced miniaturization 
and automation equipment from 
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the West. If the capitalistic powers 
• denied the'se essentials to Moscow, 
the whole myth of a great self-sus¬ 
tained Soviet industrial power 
would be shattered. 

Khrushchev, and after him 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, have made 
damning admissions about the de¬ 
ficiencies of Soviet industry. In late 
1965, Kosygin stated that “mechani¬ 
zation and automation arc being put 
into effect far too slowly.” Because 
of delays, he alleged, “installed 
equipment becomes obsolete even 
before it is put into operation.” 
Some of these delays, he said, ran to 
four years and more in the chemical 
industry, in iron and steel. As a 
result, more than 100,000 construc¬ 
tion projects stood unfinished. 

The eminent Soviet-Armenian 
scholar, Professor Abel Aganbegyan, 
in a lecture given at Moscow Uni¬ 
versity in 1965, declared: “During 
the past six years the rate of develop- 
. ment of our economy has decreased 
by two-thirds or so; the rate of de¬ 
velopment of our agriculture by 
about nine-tenths; the rate of in¬ 
crease in goods in circulation by 
three-quarters. There was also a 
large drop in the rate of increase of 
the population’s real income. 

“We have the worst and the 
most backward productive structure 
among all the industrially devel¬ 
oped countries.. In the past two 
years, there has been an increase in 
the number of persons without work 
—particularly in the small and 
medium-size towns. There, on 


average, 25 to 30 per cent of the 
population able to work fails to 
find employment. In the large towns 
the figure is eight per cent. 

“There has not, in fact, been any 
rise in the standard of living during 
recent years. Ten million people 
have suffered a decrease in their 
living standards. Building and hous¬ 
ing plans are never fulfilled. Our 
prices and our monetary value re¬ 
lationships serve no purpose at all.” 

There, in short, is the reality of 
Soviet industrialization. 

But economic failures must not 
obscure the fact that the Soviet 
Union has built a colossal war ma¬ 
chine. National defence and the 
heavy industry to sustain it have 
always been given top priority. The 
best technological brains, too, have 
always been diverted to defence 
projects, and this is reflected in the 
high quality of Soviet aircraft, tanks 
and missiles. 

Indeed, the channelling of vast 
resources into military vitality 
helps explain the chronic weakness 
that plagues the rest of Russia’s 
industry. 


Meagre Wages 

And what of the sovereign work¬ 
er, in whose name the whole com¬ 
munist enterprise was started.^ Ask 
a Soviet wage earner how he is, and 
he is likely to answer: "Luchii chom 
zavtra **—“better than tomorrow.” 

Average earnings for factory and 
ofHce workers in 1965-66 have been 
about Rs. 165 a month. But tens of 
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millions subsist on the legal mini¬ 
mum wage of between Rs. 336 and 
Rs. 378 a month. The largest single 
group of wage earners, the collec¬ 
tivized peasants, average less than 
Rs. 336 a month. 

How do these wages relate to 
consumer prices? A medium-size 
refrigerator costs about Rs. 3,360. 
The customer pays in advance and 
goes on a waiting list. A family-size 
Volga, the standard car, costs about 
Rs. 47,040—three year’s wages for 
the better-paid middle class em¬ 
ployee. It must be paid for in ad¬ 
vance, and the waiting period may 
run to five years. 

Nearly 50 per cent of wage earners 
in the USSR are women, because 
the male head of a family can rarely 
support it on his meagre wages. 
Communist propaganda has made 
much of the “new equality” of So¬ 
viet women, but they have no more 
privileges than their sisters in the 
West—unless employment carrying 
logs, digging ditches, sweeping 
streets and tending steel-mill fur¬ 
naces can be rated as a feminine 
privilege. The employment of 
women in coal mining was pro¬ 
hibited in England in 1842; a cen¬ 
tury and more later, the Soviet Press 
was boasting of the high output by 
women in coal pits. 

Housing is pathetically inade¬ 
quate. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers still live in vermin-ridden 
barracks near their industrial sites. 
At the beginning of the 1960’s a 
major portion of the new housing 
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provided one room per family, witl|' 
a common kitchen for three^ 
families. The quality of this new , 
housing is abominable; a Soviet 
witticism refers to it as “instant 
antiquity.” (Until recently, some of 
the new structures in Moscow were 
festooned with nets to catch falling 
bricks.) In many big cities, the wait¬ 
ing period for new accommodation 
is about five years: 

Figures do not begin to convey the 
irritations involved. People intrigue 
and quarrel and go to court over a 
few feet of space. Neighbours are 
denounced to the police in the hope 
that, if deported, their living space 
will become available. Divorced 
couples are frequently obliged to 
continue living in the same room, 
sometimes with their new partners, 
with only a curtain to separate them. 

The Soviet customer is always 
wrong—he is deprived, cheated, 
pushed around. For months at a 
time, he cannot find razor blades, 
light bulbs, sheets and pillow cases. 

Every day the Russian citizen 
must contend with the nuisances of 
police surveillance, passports, work¬ 
books. He spends a large part of his 
time in long queues, or in the dreary 
waiting rooms of bored and arro¬ 
gant officials—for purchases, for 
permissions, for the everlasting 
pieces of paper that reflate his 
daily existence. Unless he has official 
permission, for example, he cannot 
change his job, his residence, or visit 
another town for more than 72 
hours. And where, in an account of 
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living standards, does one fit in the 
grandmother who secretly talks to 
the children about God? Or the 
parents who baptize their children 
in secret, fearful that someone may 
tell and endanger their jobs ? Or the 
man who has a book which he can 
only read behind locked doors? 

Svetlana Alliluyeva, Stalin’s only 
surviving child, on defecting to the 
Free World, said that she objected 
to being treated as a piece of “state 
property.” Perhaps, in that phrase, 
she summed up the ordeal and hu¬ 
miliation of all Soviet citizens. 

Reform v. Control 

So MASSIVE are its economic trou¬ 
bles that the Kremlin is openly 
seeking remedies. In fact, Soviet 
communism today is racked by a 
great debate on “economic reform.” 
Heretical words like profit, interest, 
rent, market-place appear in speech¬ 
es and the Press, 

The Soviets vehemently deny 
that they are edging towards capita¬ 
lism. The reform programme, 
according to a recent issue of 
Pravda, “strengthens centralized 
planning.” And so it may, for it is 
striedy within the bounds of total 
state ownership and control. 

Basically, the reforms aim to de¬ 
centralize some management and 
encourage individual enterprises to 
operate “profitably.” Will they 
work? The evidence so far is not 
encouraging. 

In Czechoslovakia, where the de¬ 
bate is considerably more candid 


than in the Soviet Union, the con¬ 
tradictions between economic rea¬ 
son and political dogma have been 
expressed sharply by advocates of 
reform. One of the boldest is Eugen 
Loebel, manager of a state bank. 
Writing in Kulturny Zivot^ he cites 
examples of the problem: prosper¬ 
ous enterprises being taxed to subsi¬ 
dize backward competitors; na¬ 
tional wage levels that cancel out 
the effectiveness of local incentive 
plans; state managers whose techni¬ 
cal expertise is not equal to their 
political influence. Loebel asks for 
a market, truly competitive, for all 
Czechoslovakia. 

In 1965, a Czech economist was 
quoted as saying: “I do not think 
that our politicians realize as yet 
that the reform they have reluctantly 
accepted can succeed only if it turns 
into a revolution that will sweep 
away the faiths of a lifetime.” 

The Soviet leaders do realize this, 
and the dilemma they face is ex¬ 
cruciating. That is why the same 
Party Congress in 1966 that decreed 
a few approaches to “market social¬ 
ism” acted to reinforce political 
orthodoxy, to tighten and stabilize 
the party. Speaker after speaker em¬ 
phasized the primacy of politics over 
economics. The more liberal rules 
for admission to party membership 
introduced by Khrushchev were 
nullified. Apparently distrustful of 
impetuous youth, the Congress 
raised the age for admission to the 
party from 21 to 24. Right down the 
line, Brezhnev and Kosygin have 
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made it clear that economic reform 
will be balanced by a stringent de- 
fence of the ruling'oligarchy and the 
bureaucratic Hites. 

The Soviet Upper Class 

“They flash around the city in 
curtained, chaufleur-driven cars. 
They wear dresses from Paris and 
tailor-made suits. They eat out-of- 
scason delicacies.*’ The description 
comes from a tourist who recently 
returned from Russia. “They” are 
the various Soviet Hites. 

Only a regime safe from contra¬ 
diction could hope to maintain the 
myth that the USSR has a “class¬ 
less society.” Stalin proclaimed this 
lie in the ’30’s and it remains a 
standard boast today. But what is 
visible to the naked eye is a society 
of extremes in rich and poor, privi¬ 
lege and deprivation, as in all coun¬ 
tries—only more so. 

Top officials and managers draw 
hundreds of roubles a month, shop 
at leisure in special stores stocked 
with both imported and the best 
Russian goods. Modern blocks of 
flats for the new middle class stand 
on the edges of foul slums in Soviet 
cities. Fine dachas, or country 
houses, are within view of wretched 
hovels. 

Bureaucrats take their holidays in 
elegant resorts, where a token 
number of skilled workers gain ac¬ 
cess only as a reward for outstand¬ 
ing achievement. In factories and 
institutions, the dining-rooms are 
socially graded: first-rate for the 
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important people, third-rate for the 
workers. Trains have three classes, 
according to ability to pay. The best 
hospitals are reserved for “the best 
people.” , , 

A classless society should mean 
political, economic and social equal¬ 
ity. But in the USSR the very prin¬ 
ciple of equality is taboo: “a piece 
of petty bourgeois stupidity, worthy 
of a primitive sect of ascetics, but 
not of socialist society organized on 
Marxian lines.” The words are 
Stalin’s, and they still express official 
doctrine. 

“A new class of owners and ex¬ 
ploiters” has emerged, writes Mi- 
lovan Djilas, in his classic analysis 
of communist societies, New 
Class. (Before being imprisoned for 
this and other critiques of commu¬ 
nism, Djilas was vice-president of 
Yugoslavia.) What distinguishes the 
new class from all other exploiting 
classes, Djilas explains, is its “col¬ 
lective ownership.” Legally, pro¬ 
perty under communism is con¬ 
sidered national and social. But, in 
reality, “a single group manages it 
in its own interests. This is a class 
whose power over men is the most 
complete known in history.” 

Within the new class, of course, 
there arc wide gradations of power 
and profit. The great majority are 
administrators and technical special¬ 
ists; they constitute, roughly, the 
new middle classes. They hold their 
statu;} by delegation or by the tolera¬ 
tion of the “governing bureaucracy” 
in the party and government. These 
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are the elite, the apparatchik }— 
managers of the power apparatus. 
And, like any other all-powerful 
class, the Soviet elite is self-perpet¬ 
uating. The sons of the inflyential 
people have the easiest access to an 
education, and get the juiciest politi¬ 
cal and economic assignments. 

The actual economic distance be¬ 
tween the lowest social stratum and 
the highest is kept a state secret, to 
hold down the grumbling. But the 
status symbols of the upper class are 
all too apparent: private suburban 
houses built on public land, co-oper¬ 
ative apartments in town, cars—all 
hopelessly beyond the great mass of 
the population. 

Where, then, is the “new Soviet 
man” who was to inhabit the class¬ 
less society ? He can be found in the 
lower depths, in the penal camps 
and exile rcgjpns, among the poorest 
peasants and unskilled labourers— 
who do have a certain equality, the 
kind that Dostoevsky once des¬ 
cribed in The Possessed: “All arp 
slaves and. equal in their slavery. 
Slaves are bound to be equal.” 

A Permanent Civil War 

“There is perfect harmony be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled. Rus¬ 
sians may grumble—don’t we all.'* 
—but they support their govern¬ 
ment as we do ours. They are in¬ 
tensely loyal.” 

These are reports by Western 
tourists returning from recent trips 
to the Soviet Union. In the 1960’s, 
the typical short-term visitor is 
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impressed by the surface calm, 
unaware that he has been the object 
of a subtle conspiracy. 

“The system of coping with 
foreign tourists has been carefully 
planned,” writes Yury Krotkov, a 
Soviet writer who defected in 1964. 
“Routes, hotels, transport, interpre¬ 
ters, the whole organization is de¬ 
voted to one aim—the effective 
presentation of the triumphs of the 
socialist system. As a rule all activ¬ 
ities are prepared and rehearsed in 
advance, at times so skilfully that it 
can seem to the tourist as if he were 
exercising his own free will.” 

Certainly the Soviet leaders do not 
share the complacent tourist view 
of their country. Why, otherwise, 
would they maintain a political- 
police establishment unprecedented 
in size and ruthlessness.? Why 
surround their country with barbed- 
wire and death decrees to keep their 
loyal citizens from running away.? 
(More than ten million people un¬ 
der communist rule “voted with 
their feet” between 1945 and 1962, 
and the mass Bight is still under 
way.) Why deploy veritable armies 
of trained agitators to sell commu¬ 
nism to the people, if they are al¬ 
ready sold on it.? 

“Communist regimes,” Djilas 
wrote, “are a form of latent civil 
war between the government and 
the people.” In the USSR the war 
‘has become actual and permanent. 
After half a century of limidess 
power, the communists have failed 
to win legitimacy. The rulers are 
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still promoting what in normal na¬ 
tions is taken for granted: loyalty 
to the existing order. 

There has not been a year without 
episodes of violent resistance to the 
regime, though they are rarely men¬ 
tioned in the Soviet Press. There 
have been major strikes, despite laws 
against striking. There have been 
anti-government demonstrations 
amounting to uprisings. Large-scale 
revolts broke out from 1952 to 1956 
in the concentration camps of Vor¬ 
kuta, Karaganda, Norilsk, Kingur, 
Karabasli, Tyashet, and as far a\vay 
as Sakhalin Island. In Tiflis, the 
capital of Soviet Georgia, there were 
huge demonstrations in 1956 in 
which thousands, mostly young 
people, fought from behind barri¬ 
cades. The government threw tanks 
and artillery against them. Since 
then bloody riots have erupted at 
Temir-Tau in 1959; in Novocher¬ 
kassk in 1962; in Pskov in 1963. 

Far more extensive and persistent 
has been passive resistance: work 
slowdowns, wastage and diversion 
of public property. Worker and 
peasant alike help themselves to 
products and small tools. Embezzle¬ 
ment of state funds and falsification 
of state accounts are common. 

Russia today prescribes the death 
penalty for more real and pseudo¬ 
crimes than in the time of Stalin. 
Despite capital punishment in ex¬ 
treme cases, both bribery and black- 
market trade are widespread and 
growing. Announcements of execu¬ 
tions are so frequent that they have 


ceased to attract attention. Millions 
of young people have been invested 
with quasi-police and quasi-judicial 
rights to spy on their neighbours, 
and to arrest, “try” and punish the 
immoral and the “loud-mouths” 
(meaning grumblers) and other mis¬ 
creants. 

It was in February 1956 that 
Khrushchev made his celebrated 
speech denouncing the reign of 
horror under Stalin. Barely a year 
later, he threatened to shoot writers 
who might start trouble. If the 
Budapest rulers had shot the literary 
ringleaders, he said, the uprising in 
Hungary would have been averted. 
Should Soviet writers misbehave, he 
went on grimly, “My hand will not 
tremble.” 

His audience could not doubt the 
seriousness of his warning. Only 
months before, Khrushchev had sent 
hundreds of tanks into Hungary to 
crush the revolt; then his KGB kid¬ 
napped tens of thousands of young 
Freedom Fighters and hauled them 
to Soviet concentration camps— 
where many still languish. 

The persecution of religion has 
been intensified since the passing 
of Stalin. Churches, monasteries, 
mosques have been closed on a 
variety of pretexts—their number 
was reduced by half between 1958 
and 1964. 

The provisions against religious 
teaching of children are &ing 
stringently enforced. Children, the 
Soviet Press proudly reports, are 
being taken from their parents 
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in “unhealthy” homes—usually a 
euphemism for religious homes. 

Adopting a trick used by Tsar 
Nicholas the Kremlin has had 
many of its critics—writers, stu¬ 
dents, scientists—certified “mad” 
and confined in lunatic asylums. 
Hundreds of others have .been jailed 
without benefit of public proceed¬ 
ings. 

In fact, it is oniy by contrast with 
the most malignant periods in the 
Stalin epoch that the new atmos¬ 
phere seems almost benign. Mil¬ 
lions of concentration-camp it>-matcs 
have been released since 1953—^but 
political prisoners arc still counted in 
the hundreds of thousands. 

Significantly, the government has 
never given a factual accounting of 
its forced-labour system. But a pains¬ 
taking study, published in Munich 
in 1965, based on interviews with 
returned non-Russian sl'ave labour¬ 
ers—Poles, Germans, Hungarians 
and others—showed that 225 old- 
style concentration camps were still 
extant in the early ’6o’s. Several held 
as many as 8,000 prisoners. Since 
these are primarily camps for for¬ 
eigners, they represent only a small 
fraction of the aggregate institution. 

It has been argued that limited as 
the post-Stalin “liberalization” may 
be, it shows an evolution “in the 
right direction.” The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that while the regime has fluc¬ 
tuated between permissiveness and 
crackdowns, nothing fundamental 
has changed. The supposed new 
freedoms and reforms all stop safely 


before the line where they 
might impinge on the power mono¬ 
poly. The people still have no more 
voice in government than they had 
under Stalin. 

It will be time enough to believe 
that real freedom of expression has 
come to Russia if and when the 
authorities allow publication of an 
honest defence of capitalism; if and 
when Soviet citizens may with im¬ 
punity criticize the Kremlin’s policy 
on Vietnam, or expose the sins of 
the present leaders. Until then, the 
USSR will remain what it has al¬ 
ways been: a rigidly totalitarian 
state. 

World’s Largest Empire 

Since 1917, the former “colonial 
powers” have largely dismantled 
their empires. Dozens of new, sclf- 
ruljng countries have been born. 
Meanwhile, Moscow—conforming 
to the strategy laid out by Lenin and 
followed by communists ever since 
—maintains and expands the most 
formidable imperialism on this 
planet. 

Some of its acquisitions have 
been cemented into the Soviet 
Union. Others are mislabelled “peo¬ 
ple’s democracies” and remain sepa¬ 
rate nations in form. 

The fact is that every one of the 
East Central European communist 
regimes—with the exception of 
Yugoslavia—has been imposed by 
Soviet force or threat of force, and 
none has risked the test of free elec¬ 
tions. These regimes have been kept 
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in power solely by Moscow’s mili¬ 
tary might—^hurled against the 
people of East Germany in 1953 and 
Hungary in 1956, and poised for 
instant action elsewhere. 

*Teace without annexations and 
indemnities,” was the Leninist cry 
as the First World War ground to 
a close. The slogan was quickly for¬ 
gotten. The long civil war follow¬ 
ing the Bolshevik seizure was in 
large part a struggle to rcimpose 
Russian dominion over the non- 
Russian parts of the old empire. In 
1929, the Red Army invaded Man¬ 
churia to nail down extraterritorial 
rights in the Chinese Eastern Rail¬ 
way route. 

At the end of the Second World 
War, Russia was the only victor na¬ 
tion to impose large-scale annexa¬ 
tions and indemnities—not only on 
defeated cnenves, but on'Poland, 
which had been an ally! Moscow 
took over the Baltic republics (Lith¬ 
uania, Latvia and Estonia), thick 
slices of Polish, German and Ru¬ 
manian territories, some Finnish 
soil and the Carpatho-Ukrainian 
areas. It indemnihed itself with 
some Rs. 15,000 crores in repara¬ 
tions, and hundreds of thousands of 
people carted off for slave labour. 

Soviet imperialism, of course, de¬ 
parts in some ways from the older 
historical patterns, but hardly to the 
advantage of the colonial peoples. It 
governs indirectly, through local 
communists. But once they take 
over, national traditions and culture 
are suppressed. And the captive 


states are penalized by the exactions 
of Soviet need and greed. 

Indeed, Russia has relinquished 
none of its global ambitions. It has 
provoked “civil” wars and wars of 
“liberation” in Iran and Greece, in 
Malaya, the Philippines and the 
Congo. With China (then still under 
Moscow’s influence) it instigated 
the war in South Korea. It brought 
the world to the brink of a nuclear 
showdown by sneaking missiles into 
Cuba. It armed the Arabs and en¬ 
couraged them in their attempt to 
destroy Israel. 

Yet through it all the USSR has 
promoted the legend that it is a na¬ 
tion devoted to peace. In the com¬ 
munist lexicon, of course, peace has 
nothing in common with tran¬ 
quillity, or pacifism. It is only a con¬ 
tinuation of war by other means 
than military. 

“Peaceful coexistence,” for ex¬ 
ample, has been defined by one com¬ 
munist leader as “an intense 
struggle, in which socialism ir¬ 
resistibly attacks, while capitalism 
suffers one defeat after another.” 

In our cars, however, “peaceful 
coexistence” sounds like a promise 
to live and let live, and it has pro¬ 
duced some strange fantasies among 
Westerners. One of the most fan¬ 
tastic is the theory of “converg¬ 
ence,” according to which commun¬ 
ism and capitalism are moving to¬ 
wards a middle ground of idyllic 
co-operation. 

With this in mind, there has de¬ 
veloped the fashionable doctrine of 
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“building bridges” to the commu¬ 
nist world through trade, on long¬ 
term credits. Ready access to 
Western machinery and know-how, 
say the advocates, will accelerate 
economic reforms and political 
“mellowing” in the communist 
bloc. But the bridge builders ignore 
the one pertinent case history on 
record—a decade of American aid 
to Poland which has already cost 500 
million dollars. In return, observers 
have watched Warsaw become liiorc 
servile to Moscow, and Poland’s in¬ 
ternal “liberalization” has now gone 
into reverse. 

Today the Kremlin fights reso¬ 
lutely for authority over all commu¬ 
nist undergrounds and parties in the 
non-communist world. It supports a 
war of conquest in Vietnam, and 
operates massive networks of inter¬ 
national propaganda and espionage. 
Schools for revolution in Moscow, 
Prague, Havana and other commu¬ 
nist centres are training more guer¬ 
rilla experts than ever before. 
Despite all its pretensions about 
“peace” and “coexistence,” the 
USSR is determined to expand 
what is already the largest empire 
in the world. 

Inescapable Dilemma 

"On the top everything is peaceful 
and smooth, but in the depths new 
thoughts, new ideas are bubbling, 
and future storms are brewing.” 

The quotation is from Djilas’s 
book The New Class, and it may be 
prophetic. For today, despite its 


power, Soviet communism is bogged 
down in a welter of crises. Its leader¬ 
ship of the international confimunist 
movement is widely challenged. In 
turbulent China, Mao Tse-tung and 
his Red Guards have launched a 
revolution against all pro-Soviet ele¬ 
ments in the Chinese Communist 
Party. The dictators in some East 
European satellites and in Cuba in¬ 
creasingly court their own people 
with gestures of defiance against the 
Kremlin. But the most significant 
development is not the rise of inner- 
party disputes, or the struggle for 
primacy in the communist world. It 
is the new courage and self-respect 
of the Russian peoples. 

The regime no longer inspires as 
much awe as it used to. Its mystique 
has worn thin, and the old threats 
seem to have lost some of their 
power. Today the Soviet Press is 
deluged with correspondence from 
readers, some of it signed, asking 
questions, making complaints. Bold 
letters of protest are written to party 
leaders on acute issues. On the eve 
of the 1966 Party Congress, for ex¬ 
ample, a petition signed by leaders 
in Soviet science and culture warned 
Brezhnev and Kosygin against the 
feared “rehabilitation” of Stalin. 

The defiance is not new. It has 
existed throughout the Soviet half- 
century. What is new is its growing 
assertion in public. 

Two authors, Andrei Sinyavsky 
and Yuli Daniel, are sentenced to 
years of hard labour after permit¬ 
ting their books, unpublishable in 
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Russia, to be published abroad. The 
sentence is meant as a warning to 
others, but it fails to intimidate. A 
round robin, signed by 63 Moscow 
and Leningrad writers, urges the 
party to obtain the release of the 
writers. A member of the Moscow 
University faculty who served as a 
defence witness at the trial is dis- 
missed; 18 of his colleagues pro¬ 
test. A professor at the same uni¬ 
versity who signed an attack on 
Sinyavsky and Daniel is asked by 
his students whether he did so vol¬ 
untarily. When he admits that he 
did, the entire class walks out. 

The defiance spreads. Despite the 
rising toll of arrests, key documents 
in the Sinyavsky-Daniel case—ex¬ 
cerpts from the court proceedings, 
copies of petitions and open letters 
denied publication—arc circulated 
in the countrjr. in an illicit “white 
book.” 

Meanwhile, nonconformist nov¬ 
els, poems, plays, continue to ap¬ 
pear. An illicit journal, Phoenix 
ig66, contains an editorial ad¬ 
dressed to the rulers, denouncing 
the new penalties for anti-regime 
writings: “Yo« may win this battle, 
but you will lose the war, the war 
for democracy in Russia” More ar¬ 
rests are made, but the feeling grows 
that the masters are uncertain of 
their ability to enforce their will, 
hesitant about testing their strength. 

Slowly, fumblingly, the whole 
population is learning the most difH- 
cult of human arts: not to be afraid. 
Young economists ask publicly for 
joa 


access to all vital statistics. Leading 
jurists press for more independence 
in the courts, and for curbs on pro|K* 
cutors, to assure fair trials. A Pro* 
fessor Strogovich defends the Wes¬ 
tern principle that a man is innocent 
until proved guilty. Biologists, soci¬ 
ologists and political scientists are 
slowly demanding more leeway in 
their various disciplines. Piotr 
Kapitza, a celebrated physicist, de¬ 
mands that an avant-garde painter 
be allowed to exhibit his works. 

The defiance is especially evident 
among the young. It is manifest in 
the hero worship of young poets 
who voice popular aspirations, in 
demonstrations of sympathj' for per¬ 
secuted writers, in myriad signs of 
intellectual liberation. The commu¬ 
nist youth Press constantly com¬ 
plains that students boycott the 
Marxist'Leninist courses, or attend 
classes only enough to get pass 
marks. 

Discussions, organized by stu¬ 
dents under innocent-sounding 
titles, turn into excited debates that 
alarm the authorities. Clandestine 
magazines and news bulletins ap¬ 
pear in universities. Copies of pro¬ 
hibited books pass from hand to 
hand. 

Thus, at the half-century mark, 
Soviet communism is being openly 
challenged by its subjects. No one 
can guess how this historic dilem¬ 
ma, -so filled with destiny for Russia 
and the world, will be resolved. But 
more than a century ago one of the 
most perceptive of modern political 
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thinkers, Alexis de Tocquevillc, 
made this pertinent observation : 

Experience suggests that the 
most dangerous moment for an 
evil government is usually when 
it begins to reform itself. The 
sufferings that are endured pa¬ 
tiently, as being inevitable, be¬ 
come intolerable the moment it 
appears that there might be an 
escape. Reform then only serves 
to reveal more clearly what still 
remains oppressive and now all 
the more unbearable. 

The uprising in Hungary, for ex¬ 
ample, came at a time when there 
had been a marginal but real mod¬ 
eration of terror. In the USSR at 


the present time, though the politi¬ 
cal weather is milder than it once 
was, moods of discontent and pro¬ 
test are more open and vocal. 

Limited reforms and concessions 
to the people, and to intellectuals 
who reflect popular feelings, may 
postpone a showdown with the re¬ 
gime—or they may provoke one. 
The present stalemate is so tense 
that it is unlikely to endure. At 
some point the Kremlin will be 
driven to act. Either it must carry 
reform far beyond the present half¬ 
measures, and dilute its political 
monopoly, or it must again resort to 
terror. In cither case it will be put¬ 
ting its survival on the line. 


Special Delivery 

On Christmas Eve a lot of tooting heralded the arrival of a removals van 
at our ne\n* neighbours’ house. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner and six-year-old 
Nancy dashed outside as three hefty men noisily lowered the van’s tail¬ 
board. Then out of the big, black cavern crept a tiny white kitten with 
a red ribbon round its neck. Nancy snatched up the kitten and danced it 
round in her arms. There was a lot of Merry Christmasing before the 
removals men roared away, tooting the horn. Here’s someone, I thought, 
who really goes to town over his Christmas presents—having a kitten 
delivered like this! 

I got this explanation from Mr. Gardner, later : “Snowflake got lost in 
the confusion of packing, and I kitty-kitty-kittied myself hoarse for two 
days before my wife said perhaps Snowflake had somehow been carried 
away in the removals van. 1 rang the company, who discovered that 
Snowflake was in a van loo miles away, with their foreman. I asked if 
I could arrange to have her crated up and sent home, but the man said 
it would be better to wait until one of the vans had a return load to our 
town. Fortunately the van had a load for a house near by. After the men 
had finished the job, they put Snowflake in the back of the van and « 
brought her to us in style.’’ 

“1 wish I’d had a camera handy,” said Mrs. Gardner. “There was a sign 
on the back of the van; no job too big — no job too small.” —Frank Hoepper 
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Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) winnow—C; To separate, as chaff 
from grain (by fanning); sift, sort out; 
as, to wmmm' the goi^d from the bad. 
Old English windman, “to fan.” 

(2) prelate—A: Church dignitary, as an 
abbot or bishop. Latin praclalus, “one 
who is set above.” 

(3) context—B: Surrounding influences; 
literary text acctnnpanying a given word 
Of passage that may help to explain its 
meaning; as, a quotation out of context. 
Latin contextus, “woven together.” 

(4) maxim —D; Proverbial saying; brief 
statement of a general or practical 
principle. French maxwte. 

(5) guile—B: Deceitful cunning; duplici¬ 
ty; deception by double-dealing or 
doublui«ilk^ Old French. 

(6) laity--C: laymen; members of a re¬ 
ligious faith as distinguished from its 
clergy; also, people in general as dis¬ 
tinguished from those of a profession. 
Greek lath)s, from taos, “people.” 

(7) delve—D : 'I'o investigate; search 
carefully for facts or knowledge; as, to 
delve into the defendant’s past. Old 
English delfan^ “to dig.” 

(8) turbid—C: Muddy; thick; murky; as 
turbid water. Latin tnrbidtis, from tnrba, 
“disturbance, crowd.” 

(9) blanch—B: To whiten; grow pale 
from anger or fright; as, to blanch at the 
sudden news. Old French blancbir. 

(10) puissant—D; Powerful; mighty; 
forceful; vigorous; masterful; as, a 
puissant leader. Old French. 


(11) infuse--C: To instil; introduce; in¬ 
spire; imbue; as, to infuse the team with 
enthusiasm, I-atin snfusus, from infmdere, 
“to pour in.” 

(12) ken -A: Understanding; range of 
vision or perception; as, an abstruse 
theory beyond our ken. Old English 
cennan, “to make known.” 

(13) relegate—C; To banish; submit or 
refer for decision or execution; consign 
or dismiss to an inferior position; as, to 
relegate a sergeant to the ranks. Latin 
relegare, “to send away.” 

(14) impel- B: To urge forward; move to 
action; force; incite; stimulate; as, to 
impel the workers to greater effort. Latin 
impellere, “to drive on.” 

(15) levy A: To impose or collect by 
authority or force; as, to levy a sales tax. 
Old French lever^ “to raise.” 

(16) nadir -B: lowest point; point directly 
opposite the zenith; as, the nadir of des¬ 
pair. Arabic nadir, “opposite.” 

(17) entity- D: Separate, distinct and self- 
contained existence; actual being; as, to 
consider government as an entity. Latin 
entitas, “existing thing.” 

(18) artless—A: Natural; free from artifi¬ 
ciality; simple; unskilful; without guile; 
as, the artless grace of a child. 

(19) boggle—C: To hesitate through 
scruples, doubt or fear; as, to boggle at 
unreasonable demands. Scottish bogle, 
“spectre.” 

(20) collage—D; Artistic composition of 
materials pasted on a flat surface. French, 
from colter, “to glue, paste.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-18 correct. excellent 

17-15 correct.good 

I 14-12 correct.fair 
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Best Friend 

That's what they call me. 
Perhaps it's because I’m 
always around when he wants 
to get some place in a hurry. 
Or, maybe it’s my sleek well- 
built body he's so fond of. Or, 


the fact that I serve him day 
after day and don’t expect 
much attention in return. 
Wouldn’t you too like to 
have a Jawa Motor¬ 
cycle at your service? 
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Points to Ponde, 


If you lose love—in whatever man¬ 
ner—the pain is lasting and deep. 
But personally I subscribe to the old 
theory of getting back on the horse 
after the fall. There should always be 
a next in life—a next cat, a next dog, 
or husband or whatever. There are too 
many joys you forgo by being so nig¬ 
gardly with love, so afraid to be hurt. 

—Vivian, Criatol, Good-Time Charlie 


Bernard Shaw made the pertinent 
enquiry; “How can the smoker and 
the non-smoker be equally free in the 
same railway carriage?” This is one 
of the fundamental problems—that of 
special and conflicting interests—in the 
heterogeneous railway carriage we call 
a nation. —Sydney Harris 

Robert Frost was interviewed on 
television, shortly before his death, by 
a group of reporters whose questions 
implied that this is the most difEcuIt 
time man has ever lived through. They 
kept trying to badger the octogenarian 
poet into saying what they wanted him 
to say; but at last he succeeded in out- 
shouting them and making himself 


heard ; “Yes, yes, it’s a tcrribjy diffi¬ 
cult time for a man to try to save his 
soul—about as difficult as it always has 
been.” 

—Spencer Brown in New York Times Magazine 


I BET a friend of mine that if I gave 
him a bird-cage and hung it up in his 
house he would have to buy a bird. He 
took the bet. So I bought him an at¬ 
tractive bird-cage made in Switzerland, 
and he hung it near his dining-room 
table. Of course you know what hap¬ 
pened. People would come in and say, 
“joe, when did your bird die?” 

“I never had a bird,” he would say. 

“Well, then, what have you got a 
bird-cage for?” 

He said it was simpler to go and 
buy a bird than to have to explain why 
he had the bird-cage. You have to hang 
bird-cages in your mind. And finally 
you get something to put in them. 

— Charles Ketterinir, Prophet of Progress 


THE conventional assumption is that 
women are nfore vain than mow, but 
several portrait partners, whose ac¬ 
quaintance with vanity is more than 
passing, have had the contrary impres¬ 
sion. One painter has ob.served that a 
woman is satisfied with her portrait 
if it takes ten years off her age, but 
a man is never satisfied. “I think 
you have caught the Napoleon in me,” 
the male sitter grudgingly grants the 
painter. “But have you caught the 
Shelley?” 

—^Paul Pickrel in Harper’s Magazine 


Quarrel not at all. No man resolved 
to make the most of himself can spare 
time for personal contention. Better 
give your path to a dog than be bitten 

by him. — Abraham Lincoln 
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